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It  is  requested  that  these  Lists  may  be  shown  to  Old 
Members  of  the  College,  and  that  corrections  and  additions 
may  be  sent  to  Mr  G-.  C.  M.  Smith,  St  John's  College.  Any 
record  of  a  tenancy  should  give  the  year  and  term  in  which  the 
tenancy  began  and  ended,  and,  if  possible,  the  names  of  the 
previous  and  subsequent  occupants. 


A  I  etc.  =  present  denotation  of  rooms. 
[3]  [3  S]  etc.=:  denotation  up  to  1830. 
15  etc.  =  1815  etc. 

M  =  Michaelmas  Ternij 


1/  =  Lent  Term. 

E  =  Easter  Term. 

c  15  etc.  =  about  18 15  etc. 
ad.  =  admitted. 


I  now  issue  the  Lists  of  Occupants  of  Rooms  in  the  First  Court, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  them  out.  I  have  had  par- 
ticular difficulties  to  contend  with  through  the  destruction  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Labyrinth,  and  my  consequent  inability  to  co- 
ordinate the  classifications  in  use  before  and  after  1830,  and 
through  the  confusion  in  the  numbering  of  the  rooms  on  stair- 
cases £  and  L  I  must  again  appeal  to  old  members  of  the 
College  kindly  to  look  through  the  lists  and  supply  me  with  all 
the  additions  and  corrections  which  their  memories  vv-ill  furnish. 
Many  Johnians,  and  among  them  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished representatives,  gave  me  most  useful  information  with 
regard  to  the  Second  and  Third  Court  lists,  yet  I  must  own 
to  being  disappointed  in  not  receiving  more  help  than  I  did. 
The  lists  can  only  approach  completeness  by  the  co-operation 
of  hundreds  of  helpers:  and  when  this  is  realised  I  am  sure 
there  is  enough  interest  in  the  history  of  the  College  among 
its  sons  all  over  the  world  to  call  forth  all  possible  assistance. 

These  First  Court  Lists  contain  some  great  names.  It  is  at 
this  moment  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  many  that  the  rooms 
F  2  should  have  been  the  college  home  of  our  great  poet 
Wordsworth,  the  rooms  from  which  in  the  moonlight  he  gazed 
from  his  bed  on  the  window  in  Trinity  Chapel  and  pictured 
there  the  statue  of  Newton 

'  with  his  prism  and  silent  face  ; 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought,  alone.' 

On  staircase  E  (in  the  rooms  then  called  24  C)  was  Dean 
Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  immortal  '  Reminiscences  of  Scottish 
Life  and  Character.'  Tradition  associates  Lord  Palmerston 
•with  1 4,  and  here  also  was  the  late  Earl  Sydney.  In  1 3 
were  Professor  Blunt,  and  long  afterwards  Charles  Frederick 
Mackenzie,  First  Bishop  of  Central  Africa,  who  was  for  a  time 
at  St  John's  before  he  migrated  to  Caius ;  George  Augustus 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  first  of  New  Zealand  and  later  of  Lichfield,  was 
in  H  6  till  the  New  Court  was  built,  when  he  seems  to  have 
moved  to  the  highest  set  of  rooms  in  the  '  Colony.'  Finally 
to  pass  from  one  famous  Lady  Margaret  man  to  another,  in  G  3 
lived  Goldie.  Can  I  conclude  a  May  Term  disquisition  with  a 
more  popular  name  ? 

G.  C.  M.  S. 


FIRST  COURT. 


A1 

Formerly    Tower   Charriber  over 

East  Gate. 

C      21 

C  Hartshorne 

Dr  J  Foster 

W  H  H  Hudson 

M6i 

W  Griffith 

64 

EEC  Carleton 

E  65 

R  C  Atkinson 

M67 

A  B  M  Ley 

70 

S  S  Jones 

73 

W  Caister 

L  75 

H  E  Trotter 

M77 

H  F  Blackett 

78 

E  H  Ellison 

81 

H  C  Dodson 

84 

C  J  Pugh 

86 

R  N  F  Phillips 

88 

F  G  E  Field 

89 

C  0  Raven 

92 

P  A  Kingsford 

the 


A  2  [?3B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  3. 
3B 

Mil  M  Lawson 

14  R  Crone 

16  C  Covey 

E    1 7  J  Parker 

M  18  F  North 

M  21  T.  P  Outram 

C  30    B  Churton 

(?  J  or  G  N  G)  Lawson 
H  Langdon 
M  41     AW  Hobson 

44  W  G  Martin 

45  W  F  Attenborough 

J  Hadfield 
W  K  Robinson 

M  52  C  G  Leslie 

53  J  R  Shaw 

56  W  Hunt 

59  "W  M  Barnes 

61  J  H  Hodges 

64  F  G  Maples 

66  G  Robinson 

68  W  U  Wooler 

70  W  Rawson 

L  73  E  O  Rawson 

M  74  W  F  Burville 


E 

77 

J  Watson 

M 

78 

G  R  Youngman 

L 

79 

J  H  Winter 

M80 

H  A  Thomas 

82 

W  Blain 

84 

E  N  Langham 

L 

86 

J  H  Mitchell 

M 

87 

S  T  House 

90 

P  G  Smith 

92 

C  C  Angell 

A  3            [?3  0] 

Garret  between  z^  and  t^. 

MI3 

14 
16 

17 

18 

19 

22 


3C 

H  Thompson 
R  R  Knott 
R  Sandford 
G  M  Cooper 
S  Littlewood 
T  Crick 
H  Hutton 


c    30    G  Wray 


C  Cahusac 

F  G  Hughes 

M4I 

J  R  Parr 

43 

W  F  Hammond 

44 

(?  H  or  E  A)  Hardy 

W  B  Davis 

R  Duckworth 

M52 

(?F  WorY)  Lamb 

53 

A  J  Porter 

54 

W  Finch 

57 

T  B  Shaw 

60 

HHaU 

63 

C  Fiddean 

66 

F  C  Maxwell 

69 

S  Howard 

70 

Proud  (PEL  Prowde) 

73 

J  Trustram 

75 

J  Brownbill 

L  78 

W  C  Prance 

M  78 

J  Russell 

E  79 

E  C  Mackie 

82 

R  V  Ward 

M84 

J  Herring 

86 

WHBox 

87 

(?  H  R  or  J  J)  Alexanier 

L  88 

B  W  Pearce 

M  90 

J  H  Hardwick 

91 

F  N  Mayers 

93 

A  E  Lord 

FIRST  COURT. 


A  4  [?2B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  2. 
2B 

c    30    RLHiU 

W  S  Wood 

J  H  Sharpies 
L  42     W  C  Davie 
M  43     S  Charlton 


M52 
55 
58 
59 
60 

63 
65 
68 
69 


E  70 
M73 
77 
79 
83 
86 


91 


F  O  White 

G  Wasse 

W  H  Poulton 

G  Green 

N  Green-Armytage 

J  C  Brown 

J  Creeser 

S  F  Laycock 

D  Preston 

H  A  Hamilton 

[Vacant). 

7 he  old  keeping;  room  was 
now  made  the  bedroom, 
and  a  new  keeping  room 
in  the  turret  of  the  new 
lecture  rooms  was  added 
to  the  set. 

J  A  Lloyd 

H  F  Blackett 

H  T  Kenny 

N  H  Garknd 

R  Allen 

A  P  C  Field 

R  J  M  Radcliff 

G  G  Pearson 


B1  [1] 

Formerly  the  Low  Chamber  next  the 

Chapel. 
M  13     R  Empson 
14     Mr  Parmenter 
17     J  M  Heathcote 
Mr  Jarrett 

c    30    (?W)Rose 


M  41 
43 


H  Hardcastle 

Lewis  (?D  PL  or  J  P  C  P  L) 

J  Hays 

T  Gailand 


T  F  Ulton 
H  Hartley 
M  54     A  Kent 

55     J  W  Longmirc 


L  59 

Mb3 
67 


L 

E 

L 

M  84 
86 
88 

E  89 

M  91 
92 


R  M  Reece 
W  Durieu 
W  U  Wooler 
A  H  Garrod 
J  Lake 

G  Charlesworth 
W  J  Clapp 
A  G  Sellon 
R  Hargreaves 
C  P  Cory 
W  H  Morrison 
F  W  Ogilvie 
M  Grabham 
D  Stephens 
H  E  Mason 
K  J  P  Orton 
H  Sandwith 


B2  [31 

Formerly  the  Middle   Chamber  over 
the  Porter's  Lodge. 

L   12  GWyatt 

M  14  Hon  H  Watson 

L   16  Lane  (?  H  L  adm.  1809) 

M  19  HonH  Law 

21  W  Bayly 

c    30    Mr.  R  Wilson 

E  Marsden 

W  De  St  Croix 
E  42     H  Wilson 
M  43    W  W  Douglas 


?c  50 
L  78 
M  81 

83 
E  86 
M88 

91 
92 


Mr  E  Bushby 
J  B  Whitehead 
J  W  Rose 
A  R  Mead 
F  N  Hartley 
E  W  ]S[acBride 
S  S  F  Bbckman 
H  Woods 


B3  [2] 

Formerly  tJie  Middle  Chamber  next 
the  Chapel  at  the  A',  end  in  the  Old 
Court. 

M  1807  Mr  T  Catton 

(?  W  H  R)  Bayley 


c    29  J  W  Johns 

Mr.    Marsden 

(Pinits). 
E  J  Fox 


(deed,    ill   42) 


FIRST  COURT, 


M  42 

C  Wilkinson 

45 

R  A  Douglas 

W  J  Hickie 

E  53 

M55 

HC  Roy 

A  Washington 
F  S  Clarke 

57 
60 

T  D  Haye 
R  C  Farmer 

63 

F  Hammond 

66 

W  H  Brown 

69 

S  S  Allnutt 

74 

W  Greenaway 

76 

A  M  Peak 

79 
81 

84 
87 

E  J  Holyoak 
J  Fearnley 
J  Wind  SOI- 
P  E  Shaw 

89 
92 

G  D  Kempt 
S  WKey 

[30] 

Low  Chantber  next  to  Mr.  Ducketfs. 


Staircases  C  and  D. 

Behind  the  Chapel  or  the  Labyrinth. 

As  I  find  it  impossible  to  co-ordi- 
nate older  and  more  recent  classifica- 
tions of  the  rooms  in  the  Labyrinth, 
I  give  two  lists.  Perhaps  someone 
can  assist  me  in  ascertaining  which 
room  of  the  old  classification  corre- 
sponded to  which  of  the  new. 

Old  Classification.    [28] 

First     Low     Chamber     called    Mr. 
Ducketfs,  next  the  Lodge  (1  D  \J 

M  13     R  Crone 

W  CarUsle 
16     H  Locking 
C  Wimberley 

c    30    RAW  Considine  (or  [32] .?] 


[29] 

Middle  Cluimher  over  Mr.  Duckett's 
behind  the  Chapel,  being  next  to 
the  Lodge.     (?  D  2) 

M  13     E  Ramsden 
16     S  G  Bicknell 
J  H  Ward 
c    30    Vacant  (or  [n]) 


L  14 
M  16 

M  19 
21 

c    30 


J  Bunting 
R  W  Fowler 
P  Barker 
W  N  Wilsby 
Jalland  (?  C  Jollands) 

E  A  Uthwatt 


[31] 


E   13 

M15 
18 
19 

M  22 
c    30 


Middle  Chamber  over  30. 

B  Clay 

H  C  Boutflower 
J  Hargreaves 
J  B  Poulder 
W  N  Wilsby 
J  C  Beeson 
H  C  Beeson 


[31  B] 


Garret  with  31. 


L   13 

M  14 
16 


E  Bushby 

W  Carlisle 

H  Locking 

E  Meddowcroft 

(?  H  or  prob.  J)  Jackson 

J  Andertou 


c    30    G  Willy 

[32] 

Low  Chamber  formerly  the  Barber's 
Cliamber  in  the  comer  looking  into 
the  Town. 


M  12 
14 
17 
18 

19 
22 


J  W  Trevor 
D  Garrow 
W  Spencer 
J  Winn 
J  Bainbridge 
W  Falcon 


c    30    J  Alcock  (or  [28]  .?) 

[33] 

Middle  Chamber  above  the  Barber's 
Chamber. 

c    20     (?  W  H  or  J)  Foster 

c    J  R  Thomson  (or  [29]  .?) 


FIRST  COURT. 


[33  B] 


Garret  with  33 

E   13 

J  Dewe 

M  15 

WHBull 

18 

G  Hodgson 

B  Bickmore 

M22 

W  Wickenden 

c  30  F  Allfree  (2nd  over  ist  stair- 
case behind  chapel :  this  or 
[34]  ?) 

[34] 

Fisher's    Chantry :     Chapel  Clerk's 

Cha^nher,    which     is     the  Lower 

Chamber  adjoining  to  the  N.  side 
of  the  Chapel. 

M  12    J.  Pascoe 
14     H  Thompson 
16     R  Parkinson 
R  Whitaker 

[35] 
Higher  Chamher  adjoining  JV.Jside 
of  the   Chapel,   called  the   Organ 
Chamber. 


M13 
16 

17 


C  Courtenay 

J  G  Scott 

E  Sidney 

G  H  Woodhouse 


30    RWRUey 

New  Classification. 
CI 


M41 
44 


E  54 

MS7 

61 


J  A  Coombe 

(?E  P  or  A  P)  Luscombe 

F  W  Waldron 

J  H  Knapp 

H  Langton 
J  Bates 
F  B  Smith 
T  J  Nicholas 

J  Shackleton  (to  end  E  63) 
{Destroyed.) 

C2 

(?B  or  W  P  or  W  R)  Wil- 
liams 


Archd.  Campbell 
L  43     FA  Marsh 
M  45     (?  R  C  or  F)  Weston 


J  B  Harbord 

W  Monk 

M  52 

T  Beach 

55 

G  F  Dean 

56 

C  H  Andras 

57 

H  B  Grylls 

58 

R  C  Ginders 

61 

A  R  Catton  (to  end  E  63) 

{Destroyed.) 

C3 

T  Widdowson 
M  59    Buckill  (?  A  Buckley  or  W  D 
Bushell) 
62     V  de  Wet  (to  end  E  63) 
{Destroyed.') 


C4 

(or  C5) 

F  T  Buckley 
J  H  Collyer 
M  52     S  Nunn 

55  J  S  Francis 

56  H  M  Price 

59    Laraothe(?C  H  ^L  adm.  Oct. 
60) 
L  62    EEC  Carleton  (adm.  Oct.  62) 
(to  end  E  63) 
{Destroyed.) 


C5 

(or  C  4) 

C  Braddy 
G  F  Snowball 
M  41     E  Allen 
44    Leighton 

T  M  French 
(?  C  or  J  C)  Addison 
M  54    J  H  Lupton 

57  C  R  Rippin 

58  B  Christopherson 

59  Nicholson  (?  S  N  adm.  Dec. 

60)  (to  end  E  63) 
{Destroyed.) 


FIRST  COURT. 


C6 

T  S  Ackland 
E  C  Wilshere 
M  41     G  J  Handfield 
44     W  L  Wynne 

G  H  Sweeting 
R  Tucker 
M  54    J  Ambery 

56  Geo.  Jackson 

57  G  Warlow 

60    J  JBTinling(toendE6i) 
{Destroyed.) 

C7 

W  H  Southwood 
W  E  Light 
M  41     R  Allen 

44     G  B  Rogerson 
W  Rotherham 
M  52     E  Fullagar 

53     (?  H  E  or  R)  Daniel 

55  J  Lowe 

56  T  Hoare 

57  J  Grose 

60    Coutts  (?  C  F  C  adm.  Oct.  61) 
(to  end  E  63) 
{Destroyedi) 

D1 

(H  T  or  J)  Davies 

J  C  Adams 
L  43     OP  Halsted 
M45     JPRigby 

A  A  N  F  Solari 
C  Elsee 
M  52     E  Martindale 
55     R  L  Neale 

58  J  Sephton  (to  end  E  61 ) 

{Destroyed.) 

D2 


55 

58 
59 
61 


M43 


M54 

55 
58 
61 


G  Proud 
GBP  Fielding 
(?  T  or  W  or  J  F)  Marsden 
H  B  Waterfield  (to  end  E  63) 
{Destroyed.) 

D3 

tCoIe 

H  A  Barrett 

H  T  A  Turmine 

J  T  Jeckell 
W  H  R  Jessop 
W  Leeming 
T  H  Bush 
A  R  Catton 

C  D  Russell  (to  end  E  63 ) 
{Destroyed.) 


E 1  [25] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  tht 
Butteries. 

M  1809    Mr  Jones 

15     Mr  J  Haviland 
E  19     Mr  Blakeney  (till  40  + ) 

J  Smallpeice  (to  end  E  50) 


J  MartjTi 

J  Millman 

M4I 

B  Harris 

L  44 

H  H  Cole 

M  44 

W  Stockdale 

45 

W  Foster 

(?I  or  C  M  or  M  S)  Tatham 

J  R  Wmiams 

M52 

G  Moody 

MS9 
63 
68 
71 

L  75 
78 
80 


Mr  H  G  Day 

Mr  A  Holmes 
Mr  E  W  Bowling 
E  Frewen 
F  W  Henstock 
Mr  A  F  Torry 
A  H  Cullingford 
Mr  W  H  Gunston 


E  2  [24] 

Formerly  Great  Middle  Chamber  over 

the     Kitchen     looking     into    both 

Courts.       Used     as     the     Library 

1623 — 27. 


MrH 

R  J  Bartlett 

E  Johnson  (till  30) 

J  P  Beard 

J  J  Beresford 

M43 

G  F  H  Foxton 

44 

T  J  Bennetts 

45 

C  Kirk 

10 


FIRST  COURT. 


MS4 
57 
58 


J  Franey 
(?Jor  W)  Owen 
J  H  Killick 
J  V  Durell 
Mr  A  V  Hadley 


E  3        [24B]  or  [240]  or  [24D] 

All  called  Garret  with  24 
[24  B] 


M  13 
L  16 

M  17 
18 

M  22 


M  42 
44 
45 


M54 

55 
58 
60 
61 

64 

65 

66 

68 

L  71 

M  72 

75 
79 
81 


E4 


M  13 
14 
17 
18 
21 
22 


H  "W  Sitwell 
Pattisson    (?  W 

Dec.  18) 
C  Cooke 
E  B  Farnham 
W  Peart 
W  Curtis 

E3- 
G  S  Drew 
W  C  Davie 
E  H  Edman 
T  J  Harrison 
FDay 

B  Haslewood 

A  Beard 

J  W  Alloway 

A  Field 

W  M  Brown 

J  B  Pearson 

A  Wood 

E  Braithwaite 

H  T  Norton 

M  McN  Mansfield 

A  H  F  Burder 

H  P  Waller 

R  M  Samson 

T  W  Dougan 

L  T  Home 

C  C  Frost 


H    P    adm. 


82  W  N  Harper 

85  RHBigg 

88  F  R  Dinnis 

91  G  S  Osbora 


[24B]  or  [240]  or  [24D] 
(See  E  3) 

[24  0] 

E  Ramsay 
W  Moody 
T  H  Copeman 
W  Butt 
R  L  Hopper 
C  Duppa 


L  14 

M  16 

19 


[24  D] 
L  A  Cliffe 
A  Steward 
T  Huxley 


c    30    R  Burrell  (or  24C) 
E4 

(R  B  or  C  L  or  H)  Maltby 
W  G  Wilson 
M  41     W  Newling 

44    ( W  H  or  G  T  or  H  W)  Taylor 


G  Rowe 

R  Tonge 

M53 

E  Fullager 

55 

J  W  Alloway 

57 

C  H  Andras 

59 

7  F  Rounthwaite 

61 

H  B  Waterfield 

64 

F  Marshall 

66 

R  Pendlebury 

L  69 

C  E  Adamson 

E  71 

T  Alellody 

M73 

R  H  Griffin 

75 

W  H  Gunston 

79 

J  S  Clementson 

L  81 

Mr  W  Garnett 

M81 

J  B  Marsh 

84 

P  Cleave 

86 

H  Simpson 

89 

R  T  Smith 

E  5  [25B]  or  [26  0] 

Both  called  Garret  with  25. 
[25  B] 


L  13  C  Mossop 

M  15  J  T  Haylock 

16  (?W  or  T)  Dixon 

19  Lanes   (?T   L  Lane 
Lane) 

21  J  Bainbridge 

22  J  Grecnsall 

c    30  J  W  Inman  (or  25C) 


E5 

Smith 
E  J  Barrow 
G  Watson 
(?  E)  Clark 


J  L 


M43 
44 


FIRST  COURT. 


B  Haslewood 

E  K  Holt 

M  53 

PLamb 

MS7 

(?HorT)Hoare 

59 

A  D  Honeysett 

6i 

R  Isherwood 

64 

R  E  Verdon 

68 

W  H  Briddon 

L  72 

J  Smith 

E  73 

J  P  Morgan 

M74 

W  Andrews 

C  E  Dumbleton 

?E79 

J  Russell 

E  81 

A  G  R  Pearce 

M83 

S  J  N  Greenidge 

87 

A  S  Tetley 

91 

C  Floyd 

E  92 

C  H  Reissmann 

E  6  [25  B]  or  [25  C] 

{See  E  5) 

[25  C] 

M  12     W  H  Downes 
15     C  Craven 
J  T  Fenwick 
W  Tiptaft 

c    30    W  Spence  (or  25B) 


E6 


W  A  Wareing 

G  S  Drew 

M4I 

P  E  Wrench 

42 

R  Holt 

45 

A  B  Butterworth 

L  46 

(PJorC  W)Lewis 

F  W  Bond 

G  Morris 

M  54 

P  Lamb 

55 

S  F  Cresswell 

56 

H  P  Kendall 

59 

H  Carrington 

J  W  Barron 

E  61 

J  Blanch 

M64 

H  Ashe 

65 

T  Benson 

66 

WReed 

68 

R  G  Fowell 

71 

J  N  Langley 

74 

H  Reynolds 

78 

A  R  Ragg 

81  C  E  Westlake 

84  T  H  Sefton 

87  H  E  Schmitz 

91  EM  Eagles 


F 1  [21] 

Called  the  Pump  Staircase.] 
Formerly    Low    Chamber   next    the 
Kitchen  or  (?)  the  Shop  Chamber. 

E   13    T  Mangles 

22    Mr  Donne 
R  Smith 

c    30    W  Hardy 


M59 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
69 
E  70 
73 


M75 
77 
79 
83 
86 
89 
92 


H  J  Storrs 
B  Cliff 
T  Johns 
W  H  Green 
A  M  Watson 
G  Robinson 
J  Peake 
W  J  Stallard 
C  W  Morice 
W  M  Hicks 
J  Hall 

W  F  Tucker 
F  Whaley 
J  R  Tanner 
A  H  Newnham 
W  C  Wilson 
O  M  Wihl 
J  P  de  Castro 


F  2  [23] 

Formerly  Lowest  Middle  Chamber 
over  the  Kitchen  looking  into  the 
Back  Lane. 

c    1787-91     W  Wordsworth 

M  13    H  Robinson 

16    H  Law 
L    17     L  Peel 

(?WorT)  Spencer 
c    20    J  Hills 
M  22     (?  G  F  or  F  D  M)  Dawson 

c    30     (?  A  or  E)  Huxtable 

EMS  Sandys 
J  E  Cooper 
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FIRST  COURT. 


M  42 

45 


M53 

54 
55 
57 
59 
63 
65 
68 

71 
74 
75 


D  Haslewood 
M  M  Hewett 

J  Ray 

H  Weightman 
J  Ambery 
J  E  Symms 
R  C  Marriott 
A  J  Flather 
(F  S  or  H)  Robinson 
W  Groome 
D  Ibbotson 
E  Brewer 
H  E  Piatt 
J  H  Plant 

C  B  Drake  (to  end  E  76) 
(Made  a  storeroom) . 


F3 


[22] 


Formerly  Middle  Chamber  next  the 
Kitchen. 

L  10    Mr  T  W  Hombuckle 

Mr.  Barringer  (?  T  B  grad.  23) 
(?  L  or  E  or  prob.  J)  Peel 

c    30    S  Banks 

J  A  Coombe 
E  B  Wroth 
H  T  Wroth 
M  45    W  I  Meggisoo 


E  J  Hitchings 
J  C  Addison 
MS3     DJVDureU 

56  J  V  Durell 

57  F  W  Kent 

59    Steele(?RBSadm.  Feb.  60) 

62     J  B  MuUinger 
E  66    JWBakeweU 

69    W  H  Duncan 
M  70    EL  Main 

Duncan  Main 
M  73    D  Y  Kikuchi 

76     J  B  Hurry 

79     C  F  Sandoe 

82     T  A  Harpley 

84    T  W  Harding 

86    L  W  Thomas 

89    EL  Simpson 

92    P  H  J  Rustomjee 


F  4  [22  B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  22. 

c    18    W  Carlisle 
c    20    J  McCall 

c    30    C  Clarke 

L  Panting 
M  32     H  Sandford  (to  end  of  E  33) 

G  Martin  (?  G  M  ad  32) 
F  A  Paley 
M  41     T  Dixon 
43    W  Lutener 

H  E  Tuckey 

G  Skelton 
M  54    T  Birkett 
55     J  M  Wilson 
58     O  Fynes  Clinton 

61  (PKor  J  R)  Wilson 

62  W  E  Pryke 

63  T  Scaife 

66  W  B  Wilson 

68  H  M  Cowie 

69  L  T  Dibdin 
73  H  E  White 
76  P  Clark(e) 
80  FHiU 

83  F  P  Evans 

87  F  E  Cuthbertson 

90  CM  Rice 

92  R  P  Hadland 

G  1  [17] 

(This  was  called  the  Stag  Staircase.) 
Formerly  Low   Chamber  on  I.  h.  of 
^rd  Staircase  from  S.E,  (loor. 

c    20    J  M  Wakefield 
J  Yardley 


29 
30 


M62 
64 


M  77 
79 
83 

85 


W  H  Hoare 

(?  E  or  H  W)  Birch 

A  T  R  D  Kennedy 

H  M  Hewitt 

W  J  Scarlin 

W  S  Barnes 

A  C  P  Coote 

J  Barnard 

C  N  Murton 

WAG  Woods 

A  Harker 

J  V  Pegge 

H  H  Harris 


FIRST  COURT. 


»3 


88  O  W  Owen 

89  H  E  Long 

G  2  [10] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  opposite  17. 


c    20 

C  E  Band 

c    29-30    "W  Snow 

H  F  Codd 

MS9 

J  G  Kemp 

60 

E  Baron 

F  Baron 

M63 

F  S  Poole 

66 

R  P  Daviei 

69 

H  A  Hamilton 

E  72 

H  Pigeon 

L  73 

H  L  Matthews 

M74 

C  W  M  Dale 

77 

R  S  Gunnery 

78 

J  BeardaU 

79 

J  B  Ridges 

E  82 

G  M  Riley 

M82 

T  Widdowson 

85 

S  H  A  Lambert 

86 

W  N  Willis 

87 

L  B  Radford 

91 

H  Holmes 

G  3  [18] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  17. 

L   12     (C  S  or  C  T  C)  Luxmoore 
M  14    J  S  Henslow 
17     W  Christmas 
R  H  Feilden 

c    30    (?T  or  C)  Tower 

W  Burrell 
P  S  Wilkinson 
M  41     CD  Crofts 
44     R  Seddon 

J  B  Cane 

L  R  Henslow 
M  S3     G  Washington 
56    E  L  Mallory 
59    E  A  Alderson 
62     C  E  Haslam 
65     J  H  Scott 
68    J  H  S  Goldie 
75    F  B  N  Norman  Lee 

77  T  R  Gill 

78  F  W  Tracy 


79 
82 

85 

86 

88 

L  91 


E  Ackroyd 
A  H  Sharman 
I  W  Clay 
T  H  Martin 
H  M  Leathes 
E  J  Keflford 


G  4  [20] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  19. 

c    20    R  Codrington 


c    29 

(?VorR)  Vaughau 

c   30 

S  Shield 

M38 

J  W  Sheringham  (to  end  E  40) 

C  Scott 

M60 

J  F  Isaacson 

61 

R  Levett 

E  65 

T  G  Ladyman 

M67 

J  Crosthwaite 

70 

M  W  Whitfield 

E  73 

T  G  Tread  gold 

L  76 

J  W  Crookes 

M76 

T  E  Forster 

79 

J  H  Edwards 

81 

H  A  Ransome 

82 

R  W  Hogg 

L  86 

H  W  Knight 

M87 

W  J  Dobbs 

90 

A  R  R  HuttoQ 

91 

C  L  S  Russell 

G  5             [18  B] 

formerly  Garret  with  18. 

M  12 

J  Heysham 

14 

S  C  Whitbread 

E  16 

H  Robinson 

L  17 

C  Covey 

c    20 

E  R  Benyon 

c    23 

D  Howard 

c    30 

(PWHorprob.  HJ)Hoare 

F  Baring- Gould 

M6I 

WW  Hawkins  _ 

64 

RLuck 

67 

S  Vatcher 

70 

J  E  Peter 

73 

H  Spicer 

L  74 

J  Phillips 

M  76 

F  H  Colson 

80 

R  H  Sowell 

83 

A  J  Sainsbury 

86 

AKahn 

14 


FIRST  COURT. 


89     G  H  R  Garcia 
92     A  E  Buchanan 

G  6  [20  B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  20. 

c    20     (?  J  or  E  M)  Hamilton 

c    29-30    T  L  Hervey 


(Pinits.)  Hoare 


c    40     V 

Bridgett-Latham  (to  end 
E  50)  (?  T  E  Bridgett  or 
J  H  Latham) 

I  E  Benn 

M  61  D  Sellwood 

64  W  O  Boyes 

66  E  Levett 

69  R  Morshead 

E  72  J  W  V  Punshon 

M  74  D  MacAHster 

77  G  W  Turner 

79  EH  Molesworth 

81  J.  Ransome 

82  E  T  Clarke 

84  T  A  Wolfendale 

86  H  A  Scullard 

88  W  Waldon 

91  RWTate 

H  1  [13] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber,  called  the 
Green  Chambtr,  on  I.  h.  0/ the  2nd 
door  inclusively  from  S.E.  comer. 

c  1808  ?  T  S  Hughes  (the  name  T 
Hughes  is  on  the  door) 


L  13 

T  Camac 

M  15 

T  Margetts 

16 

G  M  Wood 

18 

Croke   (?C   Cooke    or  W  J 

Crole  or  G  Coke) 

E  22 

W  Peart 

c    30 

H  EdgeU 

W  B  Calvert 

C  A  Tryon 

M  42 

(?S  For  Her  J)RusseU 

43 

M  H  Hole 

M52 

55 

56 

57 

60 

61 

64 

E  65 

M  67 

70 

L  74 

E  74 

M74 

78 

80 

8a 

84 

86 

89 

92 


F  Glover 

G  Spurrier 

T  Marsden 

W  L  Bull 

W  G  Bullock 

R  Whalley 

J  G  Ladyman 

E  Lowe 

F  Field 

H  H  S  Cunynghame 

F  Burford 

A  Eustace 

W  J  Willan 

E  N  Coulthard 

J  B  Rayson 

J  R  Murray 

W  N  Mitchell 

E  F  R  Wynne 

F  G  Given-Wilson 

J  H  B  Masterman 


H  2  [16] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  opposite  13. 


E  S  Frossard 
F  Fitzroy 


E  13 

W  R  Bond 

(?  R  P  or  G  S)  Wilson 

M  18 

C  Walmsley 

E  B  Farnham 

M22 

Bernard  (?  HA  Barnard) 

c    28 

W  Joell 

c    29-30    "Vacant 

F  WeUs 

W  Ager 

M  42 

J  H  Bluck 

45 

J  F  Gresham 

J  Goodrick 

G  Clarke 

M54 

J  H  Hitch 

55 

W  Donaldson 

56 

W  P  Townson 

57 

W  E  Bull 

58 

J  C  Thompson 

60 

T  Archbold 

63 

J  E  Sandys 

64 

E  D  Holditch 

65 

T  D  Griffiths 

67 

J  W  Scott 

L  69 

H  H  Murphy 

M  71 

T  E  Hamer 

73 

R  Bere 

E  75 

H  Phelps 

M75 

J  L  Wright 

78 

R  H  Lander 

81 

C  T  Y  Robson 

83 

L  E  Shore 

FIRST  COURT. 


IS 


85    F  F  Adeney 
87    J  T  Hewitt 


H  3  [16] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  15. 


or    C 


L   13 
M  14 

17 

T  E  Briarly 
J  Hildyard 
Croke    (?W    J    Crole 

c    19 
M  22 

Cooke  or  G  Coke) 
E  Barnaby 
J  Hills 

c    30 

Mr  C  Yate 

M60 

J  Denney 

W  A  H  Lewis 

64 
66 

J  E  Le\vis 
H  Howlett 

E  69 

A  Evans 

M  71 
72 

W  H  Sheppard 
A  C  Woodhouse 

75 
77 

T  Taylor 

G  J  T  Harker 

L  81 

J  S  Clementson 

82 

A  J  Webb 

M83 

E  Curwen 

86 
89 

F  G  Baily 
H  Wilcox 

91 

G  F  Briggs 

H  4  [14] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  the 
Green  Chamber. 

L  14  H  Douglas 

M  14  T  Plumbe 

15  C  B  Littlewood 

16  W  Thresher 

19    W  H  Wilkinson 

There  is  a  name  on  a  window 
pane  Anderton,  1823. 

c    30     Smith  Child 


M61 

64 
66 
68 
69 
L  72 
E  72 

L  73 
M7S 


J  Atherton 

R  P  Smith 

A  Low 

R  Giles 

H  Russell 

H  M  Cowie 

C  C  Thorold 

W  B  Billinghurst 

H  N  Roopcr 

E  M  Baker 


78 

C  S  Middlemiss 

81 

W  R  Phillips 

83 

J  R  Burnett 

L  86 

A  J  Judson 

M88 

B  Long 

90 

W  A  Long 

H5  [14  B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  14. 

M  10  (?  E  or  G  C)  Antrobus 

14  J  W  Whittaker 

L   17  W  Marshall 

M  18  J  Thornton 


c    30 

H  C  Eaton 

R  Hiles 

MS9 

J  A  Selfe 

E  60 

C  J  Atherton 

L  63 

H  J  Campbell 

L  64 

R  Jamblin 

M65 

W  C  Stoney 

68 

R  W  Genese 

L  71 

H  M  Andrew 

E  72 

E  Mitford 

M74 

C  J  C  Touzel 

75 

H  H  Phelps 

76 

C  G  Wilkinson 

79 

D(?P)M  Scatliff 

E  80 

G  Ellis 

M82 

D  Bain 

84 

A  E  Foster 

86 

J  A  Fulton 

88 

T  R  Glover 

L  93 

J  H  Metcalfe 

H  6  [16  B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  16. 

M  13     R  Palk 
16     G  Buckston 
19    E  Taylor 
T  M  Gorst 

c    30    G  A  Selwyn 


W  Philpott 

J  Stewart 

M43 

F  Dobinson 

C  H  Batten 

T  Twaddle 

MS3 

C  M  Roberts 

55 

E  D  Little 

58 

J  G  AUott 

i6 


FIRST  COURT. 


59 

A  J  Flather 

60 

J  C  Thompson 

61 

C  S  Hickson 

64 

G  Osborne 

67 

J  S  Howell 

L  71 

A  Glen  Bott 

72 

H  I  Kilner 

M73 

E  Allen 

76 

H  J  Lewis 

78 

T  G  Tucker 

81 

A  F  Douglas 

83 

H  W  Bradley 

85 

T  G  Brodie 

86 

R  J  Richards 

89 

A  H  Whipple 

91 

H  G  Whitman 

I  I  [7  and  9] 

7.  Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  I.  h. 
S.E.  corner,  or  Middle  Chamber 
under  the  Library.  (The  Library 
was  in  this  building  from  1516  to 
1616) 

9.  Formerly  Low  Chamber  in  S.E. 
comer,  commonly  called  the  Garden 
Chainbtr. 

Mr  J  Wood 
M  15     Mr  Jackson 

23-30    Mr  R  Tatham 


M64 


Mr  G  Currey 

Mr  F  France 
Mr  P  H  Mason 


I  2  [11] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  r.  h.  in 
the  S.E.  corner. 

M  13     J  H  Dent 

M  16-30    Mr  C  Blick 


L  52 
M52 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

63 
65 
68 
71 


E  Story 
J  E  Colyer 
H  L'E  Ewen 
E  Gyles 
H  Noble 
F  W  Kent 
F  G  Saunders 
P  F  Gorst 
Mr  F  France 
G  Edwards 
R  J  Coling 
J  E  Hewison 
A  E  Coates 
T  A  Elliott 


73 

R  J  Woodhouse 

76 

W  W  D  Firth 

L 

79 

G  R  Youngman 

81 

W  H  Game 

M 

83 

H  H  L  HiU 

85 

F  C  Young 

88 

J  E  Hughes 

E 

90 

A  E  Vizard 

M 

92 

E  A  Strickland 

I  3  [12] 

Formerly  Earl  of  Southampton' s 
Chamber,  or  Middle  Chamber  on 
r.  h.  in  the  S.E.  corner. 


E    II 

M15 

16 

L   17 

M  18 

22 


Mr  L  P  Baker 
Mr  J  Graham 
Mr  J  J  Blunt 
?  Mr  Crunten 
Mr  J  Smith 
P  Smith 


c    30    Mr  J  H  Pooley 

W  J  Monk 
R  B  Brereton 
M  42     W  H  Smithers 
45    C  F  Mackenzie 

P  H  Whittaker 
J  R  Little 

M  53  E  W  Stock 

E  54  D  G  Day 

M  54  T  W  Cremef 

57  G  Gotterill 

bo  A  Ewbank 

63  W  Charnley 

L  67  J  T  Hathornthwaite 

M  70  FA  Cobbold 

73  M  G  Stuart 

76  FT  Houghton 

78  C  H  O  Curtis 

80  WW  Ware 

L  81  D  W  Sam  ways 

E  Hunt  Cook 

M  84  J  S  Barnes 

86  WLMilner 

89  J  H  Palmer 

E  90  R  A  Draper 

M  92  E  F  Scott 

I  4a  [8] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  on  the 
I.  h.  in  the  S.E.  corner,  part  0/  the 
Old  Library. 

?  Lord  Palmerston 


FIRST  COURT. 


n 


L    12 

Mr  T  H  Gawthrop 

16 

[12B] 

M  14 

Mr  Jarrett 

Mr  H  Robinson 

Formerly  Garret  with  12. 

M  22 

Hon    J    R    Townshend    (aft 

Earl  Sydney) 
Mr  W  Spencer 

24 

C      II 

Mr  T  W  Hornbuckle 
Sir  Thos  Wilson 

25 

Mr  J  Taylor 
Mr  T  Overton 

c    18 

T  G  Parr 

L  57 

J  W  Bond 

c  30 

R  Mann 

M59 

T  T  Falkner 

63 

F  Lyman 

E  G  Peckovcr 

64 

R  Browne 

M59 

J  B  Winter 

66 

H  Nicholson 

60 

T  W  W  Gordon 

E  69 

W  N  Boutflower 

64 

W  H  Green 

M69 

P  H  Laing 

67 

T  Powell 

L  72 

W  R  Wareing 

E  70 

J  M  Ward 

M74 

A  W  J  Keeley 

M72 

J  A  Winstanley 

E  77 

P  C  Scott 

74 

C  C  Williamson 

M79 

J  H  Haviland 

77 

A  L  Manby 

82 

W  J  Sharp 

79 

J  Peiris 

85 

W  P  Legg 

L  82 

A  Brown 

88 

A  C  Madden 

M84 

N  P  Symonds 

L  90 

P  G  Gruber 

86 

E  W  Strouts 

M  92 

A  F  Alcock 

88 
L  89 

C  Foxley 
J  M  England 

1  4b                     [10] 

M  90 
92 

P  Green 
F  N  Mayers 

Formerly   Middle    Chamber   in  S.E. 

corner  over  the  Garden  Chamber. 

M  12 

C  F  Townshend 

1  5a 

[8B] 

16 

H  F  Graham 
J  Hindle 

Formerly  Garret  with  8 

L  22 

Mr  W  Tatham 

L   13 

J  Smith 

c    30 

Mr  H  Howarth 

M  14 

15 
17 

R  Spirk 

C  Wilkinson 

TKey 

H  Hardcastle 

19 

J  Hargreaves 

GHLaw 

24 

G  P  BlundeU 

M43 

Prince  George  of  Radili 

44 
E  46 

C  Helyar 

C  C  Maunsell 

H  L  Elton 

c   30 

W  Hunt  (or  15  a) 

M  52 

H  S  Band 

(?)  Cox 

SI 

G  Bennett 

S  C  Brown 

54 

R  A  K  Barnes 

M41 

M  Holmes 

57 

J  Tillard 

44 

E  W  Walraesley 

61 

J  P  Smythies 

45 

TCobb 

L  63 

J  H  Warnes 

64 

W  H  Cariss 

W  B  Davis 

M67 

J  S  Fear 

T  E  Lewin 

70 

F  Colenso 

M53 

B  S  Barnes 

L  74 

H  Hemstock 

56 

A  J  Yarranton 

M  76 

W  L  Agnew 

59 

T  0  Price 

79 

A  Mackintosh 

62 

R  JambUn 

82 

D  W  Samways 

L  64 

F  J  Barnard 

83 

R  G  May 

E  64 

J  H  Blunn 

86 

ART  Winckley 

M66 

E  J  Baker 

88 

AW  Cuff 

69 

J  L  Ralph 

91 

R  B  Wilkinson 

L  71 

W  F  Burville 

FIRST  COURT. 


M74 

F  T  S  Houghton 

76 

A  H  Hildersley 

77 

E  W  Atldn 

78 

C  B  Cahusac 

L  79 

D  W  Samways 

81 

WRose 

M81 

A  F  Cahusac 

83 

H  Bradford 

87 

WHBox 

89 

W  R  Le  Sueur 

92 

E  C  Hudson 

15b            [10  B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  10, 

E   14 

Mr  Braithwaite 

M  14 

C  Wilton 

16 

G  R  G  Bourke 

18 

N  Colvile 

21 

T  Benson 

A  Alston 
W  Barker 
M  43     W  Nockells 


M52 
54 
57 
60 
61 
64 

67 

70 

L  72 

M74 

L  77 

M  79 

80 

L  82 

M  84 

86 

89 

92 


H  W  Brenton 

WBebb 

G  Yeats 

E  Tom 

A  Buckley 

W  F  Meres 

H  Gurney 

C  J  Stoddart 

A  Butler 

J  Marsh 

F  J  Waldo 

F  P  Ridley 

W  H  Price 

H  W  Ellison 

RAH  McFarland 

H  J  Warner 

J  H  Chell 

W  H  Spragg 

W  Nutley 

F  W  Carter 


Kl  [5] 

Formerly  The  Lower  Chamber  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  E.  gate. 

?  H  Kirke  White 

c   20     Mr  Jekyll 
to  29    A  Thomson 
c  30    E  Price 


-^  H  Scadding 

'^  F  France 

Ambrose  Jones 
J  B  Mayor 

J  Marrack 

M  59  G  J  Nicholls 

60  J  H  Cutting 

62  R  B  Hathornthwaite 

63  W  Scarlin 

64  R  K  Judson 

66  J  D  Paul 

67  J  H  Taylor 

69  J  P  Smith 

70  EC  Channer 

71  AVWyles 

73  W  A  Guttridge 

75  W  A  Spafford 

78  G  A  Loveday 

L  81  W  N  Thompson 

M  81  F  E  Chester 

83  G  A  Mossop 

85  B  H  Lees 

88  V  A  Mundella 

90  A  E  Buchanan 

92  C  T  Powell 


K2  [6] 

Formerly  The  Bell  Chamber  or  The 
Middle  Chamber  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  gate. 

c    20    Mr  (?  G  M)  Copper 
to  30  ?  Mr  J  Hymers 


Jeffrey  (PFJeflFery) 

E  A  Sparkes 

M  59  A  Walsh 

61  G  Sargent 

64  H  R  Beor 

66  W  A  Jones 

69  T  W  Windley 

72  W  M  Barlow 

75  C  J  C  Touzel 

77  W  H  Bansall 

80  E  T  Lewis 

83  W  Howarth 

85  F  N  Schiller 

87  F  F  Blackman 

90  H  C  Langley 

L  93  E  C  H  B  Norris 

E   93  Mr  T  R  Glover 


FIRST  COURT. 


19 


K3    ?[6B]or[6C] 
See  K  4. 
6B 
Formerly  Garret  with  6  adjoining  6c. 


C     20 

A  Wright 

J  W  Johns 

c    29 

W  A  Weguelin 

c    30 

(?  J  or  D)  Roberts 

K3. 

W  N  Griffin 

S  Parkinson 

E  AEly 

M59 

J  Metcalfe 

62 

W  H  Bray 

64 

J  Gannon 

67 

T  J  Rawson 

69 

T  Alston 

72 

W  M  J  Heather 

75 

F  C  Finch 

78 

H  W  Ellison 

79 

J  B  Rayson 

L  81 

J  T  Knight 

M81 

A  J  Wells 

82 

J  T  Knight 

84 

W  Greenstock 

L  8s 

L  A  NichoU 

M8S 

T  H  Kirby 

86 

A  W  Greenup 

88 

A  G  Harvey 

M89 

A  G  Pickford 

91 

S  W  Newling 

92 

ISmaU 

K  4  ?  [6  B]  or  [6  C] 

(See  K  3). 

6  B 

Formerly  Garret  with  6,  over  6. 

c    20     C  O  Dayman 
c    24     H  F  Mogridge 

c    29,  30    M  Steel 
K4. 


C  Sell  wood 

M59 

N  G  Wilkins 

62 

R  J  Coling 

63 

R  K  Judson 

64 

E  Lowe 

65 

W  S  Barnes 

66 

H  Hilary 

69 

F  H  Adams 

E  73 

F  J  Horner 

L   76 

WHall 

M78 

W  G  Robson 

E  81 

R  W  Hogg 

M82 

E  P  Boys-Smith 

84 

B  C  HoweU 

86 

A  J  Tallent 

E  87 

H  V  Waterfield 

M89 

A  Ewbank 

E  93 

E  C  H  B  Norris 

K  3  or  K  4 

c    55 

H  D  Sweeting 

,") 


\fa^ 


'/r 


FOR    CORRECTION. 


It  is  requested  that  these  Lists  may  be  shown  to  Old 
Members  of  the  College,  and  that  corrections  and  additions 
may  be  sent  to  Mr  Gr.  C.  M.  Smith,  St  John's  College.  Any 
record  of  a  tenancy  should  give  the  year  and  term  in  which  the 
tenancy  began  and  ended,  and,  if  possible,  the  names  of  the 
previous  and  subsequent  occupants. 


42  etc. 

=  1842  etc. 

M 

=  Michaelmas  Term 

c  42  etc. 

=  about  1842  etc. 

L 

=  Lent  Term. 

ad. 

=j  admitted. 

E 

=  Easter  Term. 

r,  I 

=  light,  left. 

Plan    of    Staircases   of   New   Court< 
H      G  F       I  I       D  C  B 


West 


East. 


Screen 
Arrangement  of  Rooms  on  Staircases  C,  D,  F,  G. 

Vertical  Section  as  seen  from  the  Court 


7 

< 
h 
0) 

8 

5 

6 

3 
1 

4 

2 

In  issuing  the  Lists  of  Occupants  of  Rooms  in  the  New 
Court,  I  must  begin  by  thanking  the  many  members  of  the 
College  who  have  sent  me  corrections  and  new  information 
in  connexion  with  the  lists  already  issued.  .Though  it  is 
invidious  to  mention  names,  I  must  own  a  special  obligation 
to  the  Rev  W.  Rotherham,  the  Rev  J.  B.  Harbord,  and  es- 
pecially the  Rev  T.  Widdowson  for  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Labyrinth.  I  hope  that 
every  member  of  the  College  who  comes  across  the  present 
lists  will  kindly  give  me  what  help  he  can  towards  making 
them  and  their  predecessors  more  complete  and  more  accurate. 

The  present  denotation  of  the  rooms  in  the  New  Court 
has  been  in  use,  speaking  generally,  almost  if  not  quite  from 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Court  (1830).  I  have, 
however,  come  across  some  notes  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr  H.  H.  Hughes,  Tutor  of  the  College,  written  about  the 
above  date,  in  which  the  denotation  of  the  rooms  was  different. 
He  describes  certain  rooms  as  '  18  B  in  New  Building,'  '  22  A  in 
New  Building.'  Possibly  this  system  was  abandoned  even 
before  the  rooms  were  occupied.  On  this  point  I  have  no 
information. 

The  New  Court  Lists  naturally  contain  many  names  of  interest. 
The  undergraduate  rooms  of  our  present  Master  were  H  2,  those 
of  the  late  Master,  Dr  Bateson,  H  4.  Professor  Adams  as  Fellow 
was  in  A  9.  Omitting  for  want  of  space  other  academic  celebrities 
and  rulers  of  the  College,  we  find  Bishop  Selwyn  in  H  2  i.  Bishop 
C.  F.  Mackenzie  (before  his  migration  to  Caius)  in  B  9.  (I  was 
in  error  in  stating  before  that  Bishop  Mackenzie  was  in  the 
First  Court).  Among  other  churchmen.  Archdeacon  Gifford 
was  in  I  10,  Mr  Harry  Jones  in  I  i,  Mr  Orby  Shipley  (before 
his  migration  to  Jesus)  in  C  8,  and  Archdeacon  J.  M.  Wilson 
(late  Headmaster  of  Clifton)  in  H  16.  To  take  other  famous 
Headmasters,  Mr  H.  W.  Moss  of  Shrewsbury  lived  as  an 
undergraduate  in  F  7,  Mr  A.  W.  Potts  of  Fettes  in  G  i,  and 
Dr  E.  A.  Abbott  of  the  City  of  London  School  in  H  10. 
Judges  are  represented  by  Lord  Low  (E  12)  and  Sir  G.  L. 
Drinkwater,  Deemster  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  was  the  first 
occupant  of  G  4.  The  poets  include  T.  E.  Ash  (H  8),  A.  C. 
Hilton,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Light  Green  (D  i),  E.  W. 
Bowling  ('Arculus')  I  3,  and  W.  M.  W.  Call  (C  2  and  Ai). 
May  I  not  add  R.  H.  Forster  (D  4.).?  Mr  S.  Butler,  author  of 
ErewJion  was  in  D  6,  Mr  R.  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  in  G  4, 
and  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  the  orientalist  and  traveller,  in  B  8. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  1\LP.  for  the  University,  was  in  C  6  ;  his  successor 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  was  in  E  14. 

It  is  proposed  to  republish  all  the  Lists  of  Occupants  of  Rooms 
in  a  collected  form,  all  new  information  being  incorporated. 

G.  C.  M.  S. 
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NEW  COURT. 


A1 

Ground  floor,  opposite  the  entry. 

The  present  Porter's  Lodge  takes  the 
place  of  the  rooms  originally  called 
A  I,  and  the  whole  staircase  has 
been  re  numbered. 


M  42 
45 

MS9 
62 

65 

L  65 

M  68 

69 

70 

E  71 

M  71 

73 

75 

L  77 

M  78 

80 

82 

84 

85 

88 

89 

91 

93 


W  M  W  Call 
(?A  B  or  T)  Wren 
R  H  Wood 
W  G  Martin 

J  Palm  our 
W  Fontaine 
E  B  I 'An  son 
W  Routh 
R  Echenique 
E  B  Edmunds 
J  W  Corbet 
J  A  Strachan 
R  M  Perkes 
W  Burnside 
R  F  Winch 
H  F  Nixon 
F  C  Littler 
W  E  Stewart 
F  S  Hughes 
H  H  Fuller 
H  D  G  Russell 
A  C  Millard 
T  Waite 
H  Brown 
J  D  H  Patch 
J  H  Howitt 

A2 


Ground  floor,  I,  looking  into  New 
Court. 


M  42 
45 


M54 
57 
60 
64 

65 
68 

71 

74 
L  77 

M77 

79 

81 

L  82 

M83 

87 
90 

93 


H  Lee  Warner 
A  Martell 
A  Willink 
R  Howard 

W  B  Flowers 
R  W  Pedder 
G  T  Edwards 
W  S  Wilson 
T  O  Wright 
W  Prevost 
C  Welsby 
E  H  Shears 
B  A  Smith 
Tunstall  Smith 
T  R  Gill 
H  Hickman 
W  W  Cordeaux 
F  C  G  Foulkes 
H  H  Monckton 
W  C  Fletcher 
H  J  Bumpstead 
A  S  Hewitt 
W  S  Neave 


A3 

Ground  floor,  r,  at  foot  of  stairs. 

G  J  Compton 

W  Field 

M43 

E  D  Ward 

M57 

G  H  Van  Hemeres 

58 

A  F  Torry 

61 

T  J  Walker 

J  H  Walker          , 

M  61 

G  W  Bloxam        (   ,  , 

63 

C  E  Thorpe              ^  ^^'"^ 

67 

T  J  Syckelmore  / 

67 

R  M  West 

L  68 

JKFox 

M  70 

G  M  Tibbits 

L   71 

W  S  Clarke 

M73 

C  H  Simpson 

E   76 

A  G  Sparrow 

M  76 

H  J  Adams 

77 

J  A  Potbury 

80 

C  F  Whitfield 

82 

J  A  Leon 

85 

J  L  Whitaker 

88 

H  Tinsley 

L  89 

Y  Fujimura 

M  91 

M  Soyeshima 

92 

FAS  McClelland 

93 

G  H  VVoollett 

A4 

F 

irst  floor,  at  head  of  stairs. 

F  B  Scott 

T  Field 

M44 

C  Smith 

F  W  W  Smart 

M  60 

E  K  Clay 

E  64 

J  P  Vaughan 

M66 

C  Fagan 

L  68 

H  R  Bennett 

M  70 

J  H  Freest 

L  73 

G  A  Savielle 

M74 

F  B  N  Norman  Lee 

E  75 

R  H  Ryland 

78 

G  Crossley 

M80 

A  Chapman  (?  A  G  C) 

82 

P  A  Robin 

84 

W  H  Mandy 

86 

S  Humphries 

89 

E  Mniner 

91 

W  G  Borchardt 

A5 

First  floor,  looking  into  New  Court 

Prof.  W  H  Miller 

L  65 

Mr  J  Woolley 

NEW  COURT. 


L  72 
M73 

E  74 

M81 

8a 

83 


W  H  Fawkes 
HAH  Goodridge ) 
\V  L  J  Goodridge  / 
Mr  W  ]M  Hicks 
W  A  Bond 
W  W  Gossage ) 
E  F  Gossage     ) 
Mr  J  B  MuUinger 

A6 


First  floor,   looking  towards  Tritiity. 

Mr  W  H  Bateson  \  p  ^  c 
L  45     Mr  J  A  Coombe     j  '       -* 


M53 

61 

E  71 

M  81 

87 


Mr  G  H  Marsh 
Mr  F  W  Collison 
Mr  B  Williams 
Mr  B  W  Home 
Mr  C  Taylor 
Mr  W  M  Hicks 
Mr  H  S  Foxwell 


A7 

First  floor,  at  foot  of  stairs. 

W  David  Morrice 
G  H  Ainger 
M  42     A  Bower 


M53 

M60 
64 
68 
71 

74 
75 

77 

L  81 

83 
M84 

87 
90 
92 


B  T  Atlay 
J  H  Cotton 

W  Earle 
H  M  Quayle 
Fred  Watson 
H  Th  Wood 
R  M  Wood 
S  R  Wilkes 
W  E  Fairburn 
F  E  Swabey 
H  C  Swabey 
A  J  David 
A  Chaudlmri 
W  Barnett 
G  B  Buchanan 
C  D  Edwards 
F  A  Rose 


A8 

Second  floor,  at  head  of  stairs. 

T  Frampton 
Churchill  Babington 
M  42     J  S  Boucher 
44    A  W  Snapc 

?  M  45     P  Lilly 

I  S  Clarke 
M  52     S  Tcbay 
54    FGLys 


57 
E  60 
M63 

66 
E  70 

71 
M  72 

E  75 
76 

M  76 
77 
79 
80 

L  82 

M  84 


W  Previte 

F  B  Burnett 

A  G  Cane 

C  Marklove 

D  H  James 

R  F  A  Redgrave 

E  H  Winstone 

W  G  Wills 

J  H  Jenkins 

J  B  Tidmas 

H  C  Pinsent 

T  Clarke 

FIzon 

W  J  Lomax 

F  A  E  Leake 

E  P  Gatty 

A  W  Dennis 

A  S  Kidd 

J  G  Leathern 


A9 


Second  floor,  lookiu^ 
Mr  Almack 
E  43     Prof  J  C  Adams 
53 


into  New  Court 


Mr  W  H  Besant 


M61 

E  65 

76 

M  81 


L  93 


Mr  J  Rigg 
Mx  T  G  Bonney 
Mr  W  H  H  Hudson 
Mr  E  Hill 
HT  Wills    J 
AG  Wills    ( 
Mr  J  E  Marr 
Mr  E  E  Sikes 


A10 

Second  floor,  looking  to-wards  Trinity, 

Mr  (inits.)  Kennedy 
Mr  J  W  Colenso 
E  46     Mr  C  C  Babington 


Mr  J  B  Haslam 

M  69 

Mr  A  Freeman 

79 

Mr  P  T  Main 

All 

Second  floor,  at  foot  of  stairs 

B  Wake 

G  Vincent 

M  41 

J  B  Smith 

43 

C  D  Goldie 

46 

J  B  Kearney  (?) 

L  67 

R  U  Steele 

E  68 

J  Boyd 

L  71 

W  Rainsford 

M  71 

R  M  Perkes 

M73 

J  H  Lloyd 

76 

F  R  Kennedy 

NFW  COURT. 


79 
E  82 
M  84 
L  86 
M  88 

90 
E  92 


F  W  Singleton 
J  H  Taylor 
G  E  Mat  they 
J  B  Maxwell 
D  A  Nicholl 
A  C  Langmore 
H  H  Brown 

A12 


Third  floor,  at  head  of  stairs. 

P  Kingsford 
R  G  Maul 
M  4 1     W  Molesworth 

44  C  J  Barrow 

45  S  F  Williams 


MS9 

60 

63 

64 

L  65 

M67 

L  68 

M69 

L  70 

M  72 

73 
E  75 
M  76 

80 

83 
86 
89 
93 


TEG  Bunbury 
GBP  Fielding 
C  H  Burrows 
S  Burgess 
J  Woodhouse 
R  C  Rogers 
F  H  Wood 
F  Coleby 
T  G  B  Poole 

B  W  Gardom 
R  W  Wickham 
R  P  Maxwell 
E  G  Fox 
W  Foster 
W  S  F  Long 
W  F  Lund 
T  B  Tatham 
G  P  Davys 
R  C  Chevalier 
E  G  Turner 

A13 


Third  floor,  first  rooms  looking  into 
New  Court. 
(?  W  N  or  H  W)  Molesworth 
P  W  Molesworth 
M  42     H  Swan 
45     C  P  Stuart 
47     F  H  Cope  (?) 

W  H  Willington 
J  M  Hare 

M  53  T  K  Bros 

56  J  Ogden 

59  J  R  W  Bros 

62  M  H  Marsden 

65  T  E  Congreve 

b8  H  Baker 

69  H  F  J  Coape  Arnold 

71  WSKelley 

73  W  H  Fawkes 

E  75  C  B  Brownlow 

M  75  A  A  Spencer 

77  R  G  Townsend 

80  L  H  Edmunds 


83 

M85 
88 
89 

M  91 


J  E  Marr 
W  J  Westoby 
E  B  Nicholson 
W  C  H  Moreland 
D  E  Frossaid 
H  A  Merriman 

A14 


Third  floor,  second  rootns  looking  into 
Nezv  Court. 


M  41 

44 
L  46 


M  52 

E  56 

M  59 

62 

64 

67 
70 

73 
74 
76 
80 
82 
86 

87 
90 


H  Vaudry 
W  Kerry 
S  F  Russell 
W  R  Stephens 
T  J  Buxton 

F  Pontifex 

W  Ogden 

T  G  Bonney 

W  Baily 

GBody 

H  W  Street 

A  Bonney 

R  A  McKee 

F  Nevinson 

J  Adamson 

J  Pope 

C  G  W  Bancks 

J  O  Anthonisz 

H  Stroud 

S  H  A  Lambert 

J  R  Cassell 

J  B  Crompton 

H  H  Davis 


A15 

Third  floor,  looking  tozvards  Trinity, 

R  Montgomerie 
C  J  Newbery 
M  53     F  Wentworth 
56     W  H  L  Pattisson 
59     T  H  Maddy 

62  R  H  Dock  ray 

63  or  65    Prof  C  C  Babington 

66  Mr  C  Stan  well   1 
Mr  A  Marshall   ] 

67  Mr  A  Marshall 
L   72     Mr  F  Watson 

79  Mr  R  R  Webb 

M  82  A  J  David 

L  84  R  Hodgson 

M  85  A  Hill 

88  Prof  A  Macalister 

92  Mr  R  A  Sampson 

A16 

Third  floor,  looking  across  river. 
J  R  Foot 
H  O  Crawley 
i\i  43     U  Davies 


/ 


NEW  COURT. 


J  F  Snaith 

60 

F  C  B  Terry 

M59 

C  Hockin 

E  64 

C  M  Friedlander 

E  63 

G  W  Bloxam 

66 

J  A  Ledgard 

M65 

H  Burnside 

M68 

J  Gooch 

F  Buriihide 

L  70 

S  G  Lewis 

L  69 

C  E  Cuinmings 

M  70 

A  Lloyd 

M  71 

E  St  J  Morse 

71 

H  J  Newton 

72 

T  Cave 

72 

H  Porter 

74 

R  F  Clarke 

E  73 

M  Stewart 

76 

H  N  Sharp 

M75 

G  F  Coombes 

79 

L  W  F  Berkeley 

L  78 

R  0  Wever 

L  80 

F  Hammond 

M  78 

0  Rigby 

M82 

H  R  Jones 

81 

G  F  Stout 

85 

L  H  K  BusheFox 

L  85 

J  A  Wait 

L  89 

R  P  Stewart 

M86 

P  E  Shaw 

E  91 

Mr  J  J  Lister 

87 

(W  G  or  J)  Price 

88 

A  Clegg 

B1 

Ground  floor,  r. 

89 

S  C  Craxton 

L  90 

M91 

A  Brooke 
C  F  Lillie 

T  Ramsbotham 

92 

B.  P  Strang  ways 

W  Chawner 

93 

W  R  W  Deed 

M43 

C  W  Giles 

B3 

(?  F  W)  Vinter 

First  floor,  first  rooms. 

M53 

L  54 
M56 

(?  WC)  Evans 
N  Neville 
J  MacCormick 
R  H  Parkinson 
C  H  Hawkins 
C  H  H  Cheyne 

M  41 
L  45 
M45 

S  J  Dallas 

J  Slade 

Mr  J  A  Coombe 

J  Wright 

Mr  Bullock 

63 

H  M  Gwatkin 

(W  W  or  E)  Baxter 

67 

F  W  B  Praed 

E  G  Hancock 

70 

W  Jaffray 

M52 

J  Ponsford 

X,  7^ 

G  B  Lloyd 

L  54 

W  S  Shipley 

E  74 

E  L  Curry 

M  76 

H  Lattev 

E  H  Foster 

L  79 

Mr  J  T  Ward 

M61 

K  Wilson 

81 

Mr  H  R  Tottenham 

64 

A  A  Bourne 

M81 

F  W  W  TunstaU 

E  71 

H  C  Waud 

E  82 

W  F  R  Weldon 

M73 

R  P  Maxwell 

M83 

J  G  King 

76 

J  M  K  Boyd 

M  84 

T  A  Beckett 

78 

A  M  Brown 

L  8s 

W  H  Ainger 

80 

A  Carpmael 

M87 

C  E  (3wen 

83 

J  A  Beaumont 

90 

]\Ir  H  H  Biindley 

86 

P  Horton-Smith 

L  91 

F  F  Blackman 

90 

B  P  Walker 

AI  92 

J  R  Hole 

93 

J  W  Stoughton 

B2 

B4 

Ground  floor,  I. 

First  floor,  middle  rooms 

J  L  Alleyne 

G  Hutchinson 

W  H  Taylor 

R  N  Blaker 

M  42 

J  Rigg 

M43 

A  Campbell 

45 

J  Edwards 

L  44 

J  Hattersley 

Moser  (?  init.) 

W  M  Skelton 

M  52 

E  K  Green 

J  T  Halke 

55 

W  W  Bavlis 

M  i;2 

D  G  Day 

57 

G  N  Hedges 

L  S3 

W  JSIuir 

NEW   COURT. 


C  J  Brereton 

M6o 

E  W  S  Reed 

E  J  S  Rudd 

L  63 

W  Govind 

M65 

A  F  Bros 

L  68 

G  F  Stokes 

M68 

F  W  Reynolds 

71 

C  Shield 

72 

H  T  Talbot 

E  77 

B  W  Smith 

M78 

AV  C  Prance 

E  81 

J  F  Loin  ax 

M83 

A  F  Glover 

85 

T  T  Lancaster 

87 

A  E  Boden 

89 

E  G  Storey 

92 

G  A  Dearden 

B5 

First  floor,  last  rooms. 

W  H  Bateson 

Mr  WooUey 

M  41 

Read 

Hattersley 

M  51 

P  J  F  Gantillon 

52 

]\Ir  J  Wolstenholme 

E  53 

T  B  Sprague 

F  C  Wace 

L  65 

Mr  C  Taylor 

E  71 

Mr{?  E  L)  Levett 

M  71 

A  N  Obbard 

L   72 

C  B  Drake 

M73 

W  T  Raymond 

L  74 

Mr  W  Giiffiih 

L  80 

Mr  A  F  Torry 

E  86 

Mr  G  H  Whi  taker 

L  90 

Mr  A  Caldecott 

M  90 

J  A  Cameron       i 
W  E  Cameron     ] 

91 

W  E  Cameron     1 
A  P  Cameron     j' 

93 

W  H  Bonsey  \ 

R.Y.Bonsey/ 

B6 

Second  floor,  first  rooms. 

F  France 

A  Morgan 

L44 

T  M  Gisborne 

(J  K  or  F  or  W  H)  Harrison 

(W  J  or  C)  Baker 

M52 

J  H  Turner 

L  55 

F  J  Lyall 

M57 

D  W  Sitwell 

60 

R  L  Page 

61 

H  D  Jones 

L  64 

J  Johns 

^I  65 

R  Fitzlierbcrt 

67 

J  P  Farler 

69 

H  J  Wickens 

71 

A  C  Boyd 

L  74 

J  C  Hanson 

77 

A  Williams 

M  80 

W  F  Vinter 

82 

E  H  H  Bartlett 

84 

R  D  Cumberland-Jones 

86 

R  W  Hogg 

E  87 

J  G  C  Mendis 

M89 

C  E  Fynes-Clinton 

91 

C  J  Eastwood 

92 

Mr  G  T  Bennett 

93 

0  R  Lewis 

B7 

Second  floor,  middle  rooms. 
(S  A  or  R  or  W)  Ellis 
W  Mills 
M  42     E  Jeffery 
L  43     W  JMorgan 
M  44     T  Simpson 
45     G  Ayres 

(J  V  or  T  M)  Theed 
F  C  Smethurst 
M  52     W  T  Marriott 
57     H  Hocldn 

59  F  W  J  Rees 

62  S  Alford 
L  63     E  T  Luck 

M  65  J  R  Sterndale  Bennett 

66  E  Cunlifte 

E  69  AM  Haviland 

71  WHPaglar 

M  71  R  C  Haviland 

74  E  J  Ford 

75  S  B  Gwatkin 

78  J  H  Taylor 

79  W  S  Sherrington 
83     JEJagger 

85  G  Whittle 

87  A  H  W  Ridsdale 

89  F  D  Hessey 

91  E  W  Jackson 

88 

Second  floor,  last  rooms. 

Mr  W  H  Trentham 
Mr  J  D  Lane 
M  44     G  W  Hemming 

c  L  51     Mr  J  Merriman 

H  Callendar 
M  53     T  I  Walton 

W  A  Proctor 
M  59     R  A  Proctor 

60  C  C  Scholefield 

63  A  J  Fludyer 


NEW  COURT. 


E  64 

Mr^'A  F  Tony 

L  69 

Mr  W'Giiffith 

M  70 

Mr  W  A  Cox 

L  73 

L  T  Hippislev 

E  73 

E  D  Marten  '  \ 
R  Marten         / 

M75 

Prof  E  H  Palmer 

Mr  S  L  Hart 

85 

T  Ashburner    ) 
W  Ashburner  j 

86 

W  B  Neatby    1 

TMNeatby    j' 

88 

Mr  W  Bateson 

B  9 

Third  floor,  first  rooms. 

R  D  Jones 

J  Margitson 

M  41 

H  J  Bull 

44 

C  F  ]\Iackenzie 

45 

J  Barton 

(R  or  J  C)  Hall 

T  R  Polwhele 

MS4 

J  Savage 

55 

F  G  Burder 

58 

G  M  Custance 

60 

A  Smallpeice 

63 

H  H  Bagnall 

64 

H  M  Hewitt 

66 

J  Musgrave 

68 

R  H  Potts 

71 

R  N  Laurie 

E  74 

W  B  Billinghurst 

M75 

C  A  Moull 

77 

H  Sandford 

L  80 

F  Sandford 

M83 

J  Neale 

85 

J  Watson 

88 

T  P  King 

91 

P  W  G  Sargent 

B10 

Third  floor,  middle  roojtts 

F  H  Thwaites 

(W  or  H  E)  Bennett 

M41 

E  J  Beckeriey 

42 

J  P  Merritt 

M44 

D  J  H  O'Brien 

C  Harper 

F  W  Choriey 

J  C  Wetherell 

M60 

J  Wood 

63 

T  N  Perkins 

(>5 

W  N  Boutllower 

M66 

C  Wotherspoon 

69 

E  W  Garrett 

72 

E  W  Purdon 

75 

R  G  Gwatkia 

78 

E  Rosher 

81 
83 

F  Day 

A  S  Hamilton 

86 

F  G  Storey 

87 
89 
93 

C  D  Henry 

F  Villy 

G.  F.  Cooke 

B  11 

Third  floor,  last  rooms. 

T  F  Parratt 

F  Morse 

E  42 

W  G  Wilson  (to  end  L  43) 

M45 
MS2 

Mr  F  W  Harper 
G  A  Caley 
J  Chambers 

L  59 

Mr  A  W  Potts 

M6r 

J  H  A  Branson 

62 
L  65 

Mr  C  Taylor 
Mr  J  Snowdon 

M66 

Mr  AV  F  Smith 

L  71 

G  H  Whitaker 

M  71 

Mr  F  Watson 

E  72 

Mr  C  E  Haskins 

L  75 

Mr  J  H  Freese 

M75 

Mr  H  S  Foxwell 

87 

Mr  G  F  Stout 

E  43 
M45 


MS9 

M  62 
69 

72 

73 
L  74 

77 
80 
M82 
84 
87 
90 

93 


CI 

(?  C  or  A  S)  Campbell 
W  Burbury 
G  Allfree 
H  L  Cooper 


R  Agassiz 
T  Sampson 
M  53     J  Fisher 


J  H  Wharton 
B  Christopherson 

S  B  Bariow 
J  Pulliblank 
J  J  H  Teall 
J  Adamson 
R  Peek 
E  F  Upward 
T  A  Gurney 
G  D  Day 
G  T  Lloyd 
G  S  Turpin 
G  Smallpeice 
H  E  Knight 
L  Ortoii 


C2 


W  M  W  Call 

E  W  Cook 

M4I 

W  Kitching 

44 

R  T  Blagden 

S  Walters 

C  H  Wood 

M52 

C  E  Bowden 

J  Whitehuvst 

M  59 

P  F  Gorst 

61 

R  G  Huile 

L  64 

W  F  Barrett 

M  65 

H  H  Cochrane 

66 

F  C  Norton 

71 

A  Forbes 

72 

T  J  F  Bennett 

75 

J  H  Gwillim 

L  78 

W  Calvert 

E  81 

L  V  Sim  kin 

M82 

T  H  Parker 

84 

W  A  Badham 

86 

H  W  Hartley 

89 

F  H  Lewis 

90 

C  E  Warren 

E  91 

J  B  Dale 

NEW  COURT. 


C3 

A  M  Julius 
J  W  Stephen 
L  44     J  Gordon 

(?R  H  or  G  or  J  F)  Wilkinson 
W  Calder 
M  52     T  A  Collins 
55     R  W  Prichard 

57  R  S  Bewick 

58  D  S  Ingram 
62     A  Davis 

L  64  AW  Watson 

66  J  W  Home 

M  68  F  Mathison 

71  N  J  Littleton 

74  W  H  Widgery 

78  R  O  Wever 

L  81  W  M  Hardman 

M  83  G  C  Ewing 

86  J  B  Sellwood 

88  J  Price 

89  A  Gladstone 
92  K  J  P  Orton 


E  54 


M59 
62 
64 
66 

71 

L  74 
M  75 
L  79 
E  81 
M83 

85 
89 
92 


C4 


J  Rose 

RHev 

M4I 

C  A  Yate 

P  Bedingfield 

H  M  Roxby 

M54 

G  S  Gruggen 

57 

E  Boulnois 

60 

A  J  Stuart 

61 

S  Laing 

L  62 

W  Boycott 

65 

W  Bonsey 

AI66 

T  Bainbridge 

69 

J  N  Quirk 

72 

H  J  Newton 

73 

W  H  Rammill 

76 

A  W  Davys 

78 

E  H  Hodgkinson 

81 

R  P  Gill 

82 

H  S  Gill 

L  83 

E  A  Goulding 

]M  85 

J  P  Nicholson 

88 

W  C  Summers 

93 

H  S  Fitt 

C5 

(?RT)  Burton 
J  Tomlins 
M  41     G  Snowball 
43     W  W.Williams 


(W  J  or  J  C  (Reade)  or  H) 

Read 
J  Franey 
E  W  Stock 

H  Elwes 

J  T  Cartwright 

S  B  Barlow 

A  Forbes 

R  Benson 

F  G  A  Lane 

R  Peek 

H  R  Hutchinson 

S  N  Huda 

M  Rafique 

L  Fisher 

R  A  Sampson 

W  B  Morton 

V  B  Manby 


C6 

W  L  Rolleston 
C  F  Edge 


NEW  COURT. 


M  42     H  H  Cole 
43     T  Lloyd 
45     W  H  Rowlatt 

G  Wheatcroft 
W  Allen 
J  E  Gorst 


M  49 
53 

M60 

63 

66 
69 
72 

E  75 
L  76 
M77 
80 
82 
85 
87 
90 

93 


M41 
44 


E  A  Causfon 

W  J  Stobart 

W  Neish 

F  A  Mackinnon 

G  L  Hodgkinson 

J  Luxton 

(?  R  J  or  A)  Griffiths 

E  \V  WilUins 

G  G  Wilkinson 

M  Menikin 

J  G  H  Halkett 

C  J  Woodhouse 

E  J  Roberts 

W  A  Lamb 

K  Clarke 

C7 

J  G  Aliddleton 
H  J  Marshall 
E  H  Price 
R  W  Kenyon 


M54 
55 
E  57 
M57 
M62 

65 
L  67 
M67 
L  70 

M  72 

74 
L  76 
M  78 
81 
84 
86 


M43 


M  Bland 
?  Chadwick 


(?  A  or  J  N  P)  Hind 
C  Birch 
A  Ford 
G  L  Farthing 
T  Whitbv 
58  59    W'F  de  Wend 
H  Watney 
W  H  Chaplin 
F  A  Macdona 
W  E  Heitland 
E  M  Price 
F  W  S  Price 
F  A  Gatty 
W  G  Goulding 
H  V  Heber- Percy] 
W  Eassterby 
J  B  Robv 
M  H  W  Hayward 
W  L  Brown 

C8 

J  H  Emery 
A  Lighton 
C  Rippingall 

?  Chadwick 


(to  end  E  50) 


?  M  49  O  Shipley 
T  W  Lowe 
M  52     G  Evans 
53     J  C  Harkness 

GKent 

M  59  G  Armytage 

61  R  Noble 

64  W  R  Fisher 

65  R  K  Prickard 

66  H  R  Beor 

67  F  Savage 
L  71  F  Price 

E  72  H  L  Pattinson 

L  73  J  W  Jeudwine 

M  75  G  C  Price 

78  J  Richardson 

L  81  F  H  Colson 

M  81  J  R  Cousins 

84  E  R  Cousins 

86  JAtlee 

89  W  S  Hooton 

92  LA  Body 

D1 

E  Gwynne 
A  B  Burnett 
M  41     W  Laidlay 
44     F  P  Willington 

E  A  Claydon      (till  end  E  50) 
J  W  Rimington 
E  54     RPL  Welch 

55     F  Tibbits 
M  58     T  M  Beavan 

61     Genge  (?  E  H  G  adm.  May  62) 
65     G  L  Bennett 
67     H  McL  Dymock 
70    A  C  Hilton 

72  G  G  Hildyard 

73  J  J  Penny 
L   76    P  Saben 

M  76  C  J  Andrews 

78  E  N  W  Habershon 

L  80  W  R  Shepherd 

L  83  G  B  Stretton 

85  T  H  A  Chaplin 

M  86  A  F  Kellett 

88  B  Constantine 

90  C  W  G  Lewis 

L  91  RP  Ridsdale 

M  93  J  A  Wood 

D2 

J  W  S  Rugeley 
S  Gray 
lyi  41     G  E  Freeman 
43     T  Aston 


NEW  COURT. 


II 


M  45    Brough  Maltby   (to  end  E  49) 

T  Heycock 
H  French 
L  53     J  Thomas 
M  55     W  C  Harvey 

56     E  D  Smith 
L   58     J  Barrowby 
M  59     J  Laing 
62     C  N  Keeling 

64  R  K  Pritchard 

65  E  D  Holditch 
69     H  Collier 

71  E  C  Peake 

74  J  Allen 

75  AM  Marshall 
77  H  NichoUs 

79  T  Roberts 

L  87  E  A  Anthony 

M  88  S  H  Cubitt 

91  R  Stowell 

92  S  W  Newling 

D3 

(?"G  H  or  A  G)  Ray 
T  N  Rippingall 
G  Lambert 
W  Stockdale 


M  42 
45 


M  47     JFBateman(toendLorEsi) 
c    54    W  E  East 


M61 

65 
68 

69 

L73 

M  75 
76 

79 
82 

85 
87 
90 

93 


M  41 
L  42 
M  44 

M47 


A  Bateman 

P  H  Kempthorne 

R  G  Whytehead 

F  Ritchie 

G  Young 

J  Hopkin 

H  J  Lewis 

G  D  Haviland 

W  R  Kinipple 

H  S  Branscombe 

F  L  Allen 

W  E  Forster 

H  J  Richards 

A  P  Cameron 

D4 

C  W  M  Boutflower 
R  W  Wheeler 

W  Ellis 

J  C  Dougan 

F  Jackson 


M  59 


O  W  Davys  (to  end  E  50) 
J  E  Gorst  (?) 

R  H  Pigott 
J  Snowdon 


E  63 

M66 

C  A  Hope 

G  E  Cruikshank 

L 

71 

W  R  Wareing 

E 

72 

J  B  Woosnam 

M73 
76 

79 
L  81 
M82 

C  E  Cooper 
C  H  Harper 
J  H  Kinipple 
J  Tally 
I  C  S  Macklem 

85 

R  H  Forster 

90 

T  W  Morris 

92 

A  J  Tait 

D5 

(?  W  or  R  W  or  R)  King 
J  Margitson 
M  42     F  J  Helyar 


H  J  Borrow  (till  end  E  50) 

J  E  Thompson 

F  A  Mant 

H  Ludlow 

C  E  Graves 

J  B  Haslam 

G  H  Adams 

A  G  Greenhill 

B  H  Dixon 

J  W  R  Stephens 

D  P  Ware 

A  C  Odell 

W  Barton 

G  V  Stephen 

H  Godwin 

J  C  Wright 

C  E  Lewis 

H  E  Choppin 

F  Dewsbury 

A  M  C  Field 

D6 


E  Everett 
J  Buckham 
M  41     H  J  Barnard 
44     S  W  Lloyd 

(?  M   A  or  C  H  S)  Leicester 

(till  end  E  50) 
B  W  Home  (?  see  G  2) 
B  H  Williams 
W  M  Leake 
M  54     S  Butler 


M 

53 

55 

58 

63 

65 

L 

67 

E 

71 

M 

73 

L 

76 

M 

76 

L 

79 

81 

M81 

84 

87 

89 

L 

90 

M 

92 

M  61 

63 
66 
69 


A  Yardley 
G  G  Evans 
W  Unett 
W  W  Cooper 
C  Hemsley 


NEW  COURT. 


E  71 

E  E  Sawyer 

M73 

A  J  W  Thoindike 

75 

J  Allen 

76 

F  J  Allen     . 

L  80 

J  W  King 

M82 

J  Kerr 

85 

W  Harris 

88 

F  E  Woodhead 

89 

W  Clark 

E  90 

W  A  Kent 

M  92 

W  West 

D7 


J  W  S  Watkin 

W  H  Andrews; 

M43 

(?  E  J  or  I)  Hill 

H  P  Townson 

M59 

L  Stephenson 

62 

J  E  Exley 

63 

J  Taylor 

66 

L  H  Evans 

69 

C  T  F  Yule 

72 

G  M  Smith 

L  74 

H  0  Powell  Jones 

M  74 

J  S  Morris 

L  78 

G  F  Coombes 

M79 

W  Gimson 

80 

L  A  Pollock 

84 

G  C  Ewing 

87 

C  C  Waller 

90 

J  A  Nicklin 

91 

R  J  Horton- Smith 

D8 

P  Jennings 

G  F  Holcombe 
L  43     W  F  Lofty 
M  43     C  W  Underwood 
L  44    N  Cowper 
M  44    F  J  Freeman 

(?  M  S  or  G  T)  Tatham 
M  53     S  W  Earnshaw 

H  Noble 
M  59     J  Cotterill 

62  W  Dunn 

63  F  A  Souper 
L  66     F  Lvman 
M  67     E  J  Guest 

69  T  T  Gurney 

L  74  EG  Cruse 

M  75  F  V  T  Lander 

L   77  J  R  C  Gale 

M  79  H  F  Gipps 

83  L  Jolly 


L  85  P  J  Fagan 

M  87  A  J  Robertson 

90  W  R  Lewis 

93  R  W  Tate 

El 

G^-ound  floor,  front,  ivest. 

R  F  Wise       ) 
J  Ambrose      \  ?  here 
M  41     FJRoughton) 


J  C  A  Bones 

W  Hopwood 

M  52 

J  H  Collyer 

E  S3 

D  A  Gibbs 

H  Alston 

M61 

T  H  Baynes 

63 

J  J  Thornley 

66 

C  H  Giiftith 

69 

F  W"  Haines 

72 

F  Newton 

L  73 

T  E  Woodhouse 

M74 

M  H  Russell 

76 

A  G  Spanow 

77 

W  W  Cassels 

80 

B  E  Holmes 

82 

C  M  Dyer 

85 

G  M  Hind 

L  86 

A  R  Pennington 

E  86 

D  AV  Samways 

M86 

J  H  Newton 

88 

G  H  R  Harper 

90 

C  E  Douglas 

93 

D  J  Morgan 

E2 

Ground  foor,  back,  "west. 

0  Williamson 

W  Werge 

L  42 

C  T  Simpson 

M42 

J  S  Sargeant 

45 

A  C  Clapin 

E  A  Bagshawe 

R  Davies 

M52 

G  Sills 

55 

J  A  Boodle 

E  59 

W  M  Wallis 

M  61 

T  A  Whitaker 

63 

G  Oldacres 

64 

F  Armitage 

L  65 

E  Brook-Smith 

M67 

R  E  Whittington 

70 

H  C  Waud 

71 

A  Fuller 

74 

H  T  Kemp 

NEW  COURT. 
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75 
76 

79 

L  81 

M  81 

L   82 

M  82 

85 

87 

89 

92 


F  B  N  Lee 

A  H  Staff urth 
W  H  Dodd 
H  N  Hildyaid 
T  Walker 
E  H  Craggs 
A  C  Roberts 
G  F  Stout 
W  P  Spurway 
P  Bone 
O  Inchley 

E3 


Ground  floor,  hack,  east. 

T  Carwardine 

C  A  Hall 
M  43     G  C  Pollard 
L  44     G  H  Puckle 


(E  or  A)  Calvert 

J  Ponsford 

M  52 

A  Washington 

E  S3 

RCRoy 

M53 

J  C  Parkyn 

J  H  Tarleton 

M62 

R  G  ^Nlarrack 

L  64 

H  Radcliffe 

M  66 

H  Baker 

68 

W  E  Buck 

70 

R  Lon<4 worth 

73 

G  Y.  Scudamore 

76 

W  A  Forbes 

80 

D  K  Winans 

82 

A  Y  Baxter 

85 

H  S  Basden 

87 

W  D  Jones 

88 

T  E  Sandall 

91 

W  K  Wills 

E4 

Ground  floor,  front,  east. 


60 

H  Hibbert 

63 

F  G  Jilaples 

64 

H  Baonall 

66 

J  T  Welldon 

•    67 

N  W  J  :Mant 

E  68 

G  Thompson 

M69 

W  T  Newbold 

E  72 

R  Hill 

L   73 

J  H  Scholfield 

M74 

J  C  B  Fletcher 

11 

W  Barton 

L   79 

F  C  Davy 

M80 

D  W  Mountfield 

82 

C  D  Lord 

85 

H  H  Boorne 

86 

A  G  Cooke 

90 

H  Little 

91 

A  J  Davis 

(?  F  G  or  C  B)  Saunders 

S  Hiley 

M43 

J  B  Rowe 

44 

W  0  Kitchener 

L  45 

R  J  S  Valentine 

C  J  Waterhouse 

H  Tuson 

M  52 

H  W  Allen 

55 

C  F  Foster 

L  57 

jM  Pugh 

M57 

J  E  H  Foster 

E5 

First  floor,  front. 


Mr  C  Merivale 

Mr  J  Atlay 

L 

60 

Mr  C  J  Newbery 

E 

61 

Dr  S  Parkinson 

J\I 

84 

Mr  W  E  Heitland 

E6 

First  floor,  hack,  west. 

(?  J  or  W  J)  Metcalfe 
J  Gilbanks 
M  42     W  Heberden 


W  Mathews    . 

H  D  Hnirick 

52 

F  C  Smet hurst 

54 

F  G  Sykes 

56 

R  C  Clarke 

57 

R  S  Ferguson 

60 

H  Newton 

61 

A  Freeman 

62 

J  George 

65 

C  F  Roe 

67 

G  P  Remfry 

68 

J  B  Margeiison 

71 

J  Heywood 

74 

G  F  Hastings 

77 

G  R  Vicars 

78 

A  Pagan 

81 

W  H  Kynaston 

84 

E  M  Day 

86 

A  E  Monro 

89 

J  J  Gillesjiie 

92 

H  C  Benirose 

H 
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E7 

First  floor,  back,  east. 

Mr  G  Bullock 

H  Lee  Warner 
M  41     (?  S  or  W)  Franklin 
42     W  Gilby 
45     C  E  Bott 

(?  C  or  C  T)  Hudson  (to  end 
E50) 


H  Patch 
J  H  Latham 
M  54     T  H  G  Newton 

57     {?  W  or  W  A)  Newton 


?E7 


M63 

H  Newton 

64 

W  Griffiths 

L  69 

J  T  Welldon 

E  70 

F  Harris 

M  72 

T  B  Lloyd 

75 

W  H  Thornton 

77 

A  J  Toller 

79 

M  E  Wilkinson 

L  83 

H  S  Gill 

W  P  Gill 

M86 

J  Mc  K  CatteU 

L  89 

J  H  C  Fegan 

M  91 

H  L  Gregory 

E8 

Second  floor,  front. 

Mr  T  Crick 

Mr  E  Brum  ell 

L  54 

Mr  E  Headlam 

M63 

Mr  I  Todhunter 

L  65 

Mr  F  C  AVace 

L  76 

Mr  T  G  Bonney 

M81 

Mr  E  Hill 

90 

Mr  G  H  Whitaker 

E  92 

L  Farrand                1 
Mr  R  A  Sampson  \ 

M  92 

S  S  F  Blackman  ) 

Y  F  Blackman      \ 

VH  Blackman    ) 

E9 

Second  floor,  back,  -west. 

E  Houghton 

Mr  P  Frost 

M  41 

Mr  H  Thompson  jun 

H  B  Browning 

R  Horton-Smith 

E  57 

H  E  Booth 

L  (?  M)  61     C  T  E  Smith 

M62 

J  H  Walker 

E  63 

H  M  Loxdale 

M66 

A  C  D  Ryder 

69 

H  F  Pinder 

72 

J  H  Armstrong 

E  74 

W  Spicer 

M  76 

C  Slater 

81 

E  Fisher 

84 

A  J  Clark 

86 

E  H  Hankin 

92 

A  H  Thompson 

E10 

Second  floor,  back,  east. 

?  J  Stirling 

H  Fenwick 

M41 

F  W  Burnett 

44 

A  Stewart 

E  45 

D  J  Boutflower 

E  R  Birch 

E  ff  Clayton 

M52 

E  Collins 

H  H  Smith 

M59 

J  G  Bigwood 

62 

C  E  Graves 

66 

D  Mac  Liver 

L  67 

F  G  Kiddle 

E  70 

T  H  Chadwick 

M72 

C  Jackson 

75 

E  J  Brook  Smith 

79 

F  A  Sibly 

L  82 

H  Wilson 

M84 

W  G  Matthew 

87 

F  V  Theobald 

90 

A  Baines 

93 

C  A  H  Tovvnsend 

E11 

Third  floor,  front,  centre 

Hon  ,G  P  S  Smythe 

H  Hoghton 

M  42 

Mr  A  M  Hopper 

L  46 

Mr  T  Field 

Mr  W  P  Hiern 

M68 

Mr  A  J  Stevens 

71 

Mr  A  Marshall 

L  78 

R  E  Boyns 

81 

Mr  W  A  Cox 

83 

R  N  Goodman 

M85 

Mr  S  L  Hart 

L  90 

Mr  A  W  Flux 

M93 

Mr  T  R  Glover 

E12 

Third  floor,  back,  east. 

J  Jackson 

J  H  L  Wingfield 

M42 

W  M  Savage 
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43    T  S  Bence 
L  45     R  Harkness 
M  45     C  E  Stuart 

Aitkinson   (?  E   Atkinson  or 

A  Aitkens) 
C  E  Titterton 
M  52     C  R  Hunt 

53  W  P  Jones 

J  H  Wallis 
M  61     S  W  Cope 

66  A  Low 

67  H  Stokes 
L  70     G  Cooper 

73  H  Pigeon 

M  74  A  R  Wilson 

77  P  T  Wrigley 

L  81  EC  Andrews 

M  84  T  A  Herbert 

87  J  Mayall 

L  90  H  C  Goodman 

92  Mr  E  E  Sikes 

93  W  A  Corbett 

E13 

Third  floor,  front,  east. 
J  Blow 
J  L  P  Lewis 
M  41     F  H  Wilkinson 
42     S  Thompson 

44  J  S  Hoare 

45  J  Pearse 

Rev  (?  G  H)  Marsh 
L   52     P  B  Luxmore 

54  J  H  Hancock 
M  56     Jason-Smith 

59  E  M  Pritchard 

L  63  R  J  Perkes 

M  63  C  Hoare 

66  W  A  Haslam 

69  J  E  Johnson 

71  WE  Koch 

L  74  C  Adam 

77  G  M  Burnett 

80  A  J  Poynder 

M  82  J  S  Clarke 

84  H  R  Stephens 

87  B  W  Attlee 

90  L  Horton-Smith 

E14 

Third  floor,  back,  east. 

S  Parkinson 
C  T  Frampton 
!M  41     S  Thompson 


42 
L  43 
M43 


M55 

58 

61 

E  63 

M63 

E  64 

M  64 

E  65 

M67 

L  69 

72 

M  74 

77 

79 

81 

L  82 

M  82 

85 
89 
92 


A  W  Simpson 
G  Comport 
J  T  Hibbert 

A  High ton 

R  S  Cutler 

H  Dugdale 

H  S  Williams 

J  H  Robson 

J  B  Boyle 

J  Isherwood 

J  F  Barnard 

R  G  Marsden 

J  W  Cassels 

J  T  Welldon 

W  M  Ede 

DH  Cox 

G  White 

A  Howard 

W  B  Chamberlain 

G  M  Riley 

C  A  Smith 

C  P  Sheppard 

T  T  Groom 

R  L  Kingsford 

G  G  Baily 


F1 


J  Miller 

J  F  Hinde 

M43 

W  Ager 

L  44 

J  Scratton 

(?  W  G  or  R  0  T)  Tho 

•pe 

G  Wilkinson 

M53 

N  H  Roberts 
?  W  E  CressweU 

C  R  Rippin 

M61 

J  B  Pearson 

E  64 

G  A  Bankes 

M64 

A  N  Obbard 

68 

W  G  Terry 

71 

J  Staflurth 

E  75 

Powell  Jones 

76 

G  M  Light 

M78 

TAW  Flynn 

79 

F  B  Clive 

82 

C  C  Frost 

84 

E  Manley 

86 

M  Sheriff 

87 

J  Le  G  Du  Heaume 

88 

J  Sanger 

91 

J  G  Leathern 

92 

J  F  Northcott 

92 

E  A  Tyler 

i6 


NEW  COURT: 


F2 

J  H  Clubbe 
A  Chisholm 
M  43     J  Ground 


L  52 

M52 

53 

56 

M61 

69 
71 

74 
L  77 

80 
M  81 

83 

85 


90 

92 

E  93 

M  93 


W  Haslam 

A  H  S  Stonehouse-Vigor 

E  W  Pearman 

A  D  Robinson 

G  T  Valentine 

A  Jackson 

J  W  Best 

B  F  Williams 

J  S  Ff  Chamberlain 

E  B  Edmunds 

W  Garnett 

H  A  Williams 

J  M  Stone 

N  Cash 

H  H  Wilkes 

C  J  F  Symons 

W  S  West 

H  J  P  Lanphier 

H  Pullan 

A  E  Elliott 

H  M  Tapper 

E  H  Llovd  Jones 

E  C  H  B  Norris 


F3 


Bibby  (?) 


S  Blackall 

H  E  Bennett 

M43 

W  Vassall 

45 

J  W  D  Hernaman 

A  T  Watson 

T  F  Agg 

1^154 

A  J  AVilkinson 

58 

A  K  Chen  ill 

61 

W  H  Hooper 

65 

J  S  Salmon 

68 

R  R  Webb 

L  76 

L  S  Newmarch 

M77 

G  C  M  Smith 

81 

H  B  St  an  well 

84 

G  Gray 

87 

M  Sheriff 

88 

M  A  Khan 

E  89 

H  S  Willcocks 

M91 

R  K  McElderry 

F4 

(?  S  C)  Brown 

T  M  Good  eve 

M42 

T  B  Lloyd 

45 

R  Barlow 

H  G  Jebb  (till  end  E  50) 

T  Hevcock 

MS3 

C  Burd 

55 

T  C  Hayllar 

■58 

A  H  Steward 

61 

W  M  Barnes 

62 

J  Alexander 

65 

W  F  Barrett 

E  67 

G  W  Forrest 

M69 

C  P  Layard 

71 

R  B  Bowling 

E   74 

P  Lloyd 

M  76 

A  E  Swift 

L  79 

LI  Lloyd 

M81 

H  L  Harrison 

83 

T  H  Kirby 

85 

A  R  A  Nicol 

87 

J  R  Scholfield 

89 

W  R  Elliott 

92 

C  H  Rivers 

F5 

W  Greenwell 

J  W^edge 

M43 

(?  :M  or  E)  Stocks 

E  P.  Colquhoim 
F  V  Williams 
M  53     J  R  Little  (to  end  E  54) 


G  F  Dean 

W  P  Hiern 

M6I 

F  Young 

64 

W  Mercer 

66 

W  Hoare 

69 

A  B  Haslam 

73 
74 

H  C  Skefflngton 
A  Foxwell 

77 
79 

J  H  George 
H  Askwith 

80 

C  Carthew-Yorstoun 

82 

C  A  Smith 

84 

N  C  Barraclough 

86 

H  C  Barraclough 

89 
91 

C  H  Tovey 
A  C  England 

93 

FAS  McClelland 

F6 

?  Higson 

M41 

45 

J  Day 

E  J  Bcckerley 

W  Temple 

M52 

J  S  Padley 
F  N  Ripley 
E  AV  Pearman 

iV£W  COURT, 
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T  Langshaw 

M  59  W  H  Valentine 

62  A  Langdon 

64  G  C  Whiteley 
E  68  G  Gatenby 

70  L  E  Kay-Shuttleworth 

M  71  H  Holcroft 

73  H  A  Swann 

76  W  O  Sutcliffe 

80  P  G  Exham 

82  R  A  Stuart 

85  E  W  Bardsley 

86  A  B  Baldwin 
89  C  P  Way 

92  G  T  Whiteley 

F7 

J  M  Ciipps 
C  Tennant 

M  42  E  Layng 

44  J  C  Thring 

M  49  W  J  Brodribb 

51  C  E  Bowlby 

54  E  S  Bagshaw 

56  A  W  Gniggen 

59  H  Thornley 

60  H  W  Moss 
62  W  F  Smith 

65  G  H  Hallam 
69  T  E  Page 

73  C  Pendlebury 

E   77  P  H  Bowers 

L   79  W  L  O  Noott 

M  80  F  S  McAulay 

83  M  Jackson 
85  J  Hodson 

89  WWHaslett 

92  ERF  Little 

93  J  D  Davis 


F  8 

J  H  Lang 
E  W  Symons 
M  42     C  Riley 

44  W  B  Lloyd 

45  W  Wilson 

J  A  Cheese 

M  50  E  S  Bowlby 

53  W  Ker 

55  W  S  Bagshawe 

58  T  Gwatkin 

62  M  Beebee 

66  H  B  Cotterill 

E  69  P  Llewellin 


M  70 

J  Deakin 

71 

E  T  Burges 

73 

H  Workman 

76 

M  F  J  Mann 

L   78 

S  r  Winkley 

81 

C  S  Kroenig 

M82 

A  B  Clifton 

85 

A  H  Bindloss 

87 

J  R  J  Clark 

90 

E  L  C  F  Gorst 

93 

J  FNorthcolt 

G1 


(?  R  or  H  J)  BuU 

J  Walker 

M43 

J  G  Harding 

L  44 

G  P  Otley 

D  Craig 

(?  A  or  E)  Calvert 

M5» 

C  Burd 

53 

F  G  Sykes 

54 

A  W  Potts 

57 

J  C  Wood 

59 

E  AEly 

61 

A  A  Vawdrey 

64 

E  L  Pearson 

67 

F  S  Bishop 

70 

F  C  Bayard 

74 

A  Mackenzie 

77 

R  V  C  Bayard 

79 

F  L  Muirhead 

82 

G  M  Riley 

84 

D  W  Whincup 

86 

E  B  Ward 

88 

W  J  Brown 

9t 

J  H  Adeney 

92 

M  W  Blythe 

G2 


G  J  Christian 

R  P  Tom  kins 

M  41 

E  W  Wilkinson 

E  42 

A  Newton 

M45 

W  G  Gatliff 

E  B  Wawn 

M  50 

B  W  Home 

E  55 

C  Hindle 

M53 

J  F  Jenkins 

56 

C  U  Bower 

L  58 

I  L  Archer 

60 

H  Jones 

M  62 

J  H  Cutting 

63 

W  H  Chaplin 

i8 
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M6S 
68 
71 
73 
76 

L  79 
81 

M83 
85 
87 
89 
92 
93 


M  41 

45 


M53 


M61 

63 
66 
69 

E  76 

79 

M  81 

L  84 

M85 

88 

91 

93 


J  A  Percival 
W  Watkins 
G  R  Grasett 
T  W  Bagshaw 
R  H  Walker 
F  R  A  Weldon 
E  Knowles 
J  C  Bi  own 
C  T  Phillips 
G  S  Middlemiss 
G  E  Blundell 
J  H  Tallent 
H  Bentley 


G3 

S  Whitaker 
T  Greenwell 
C  W  Clubbe 
R  D  Jones 

E  G  Moore 
J  F  Falwasser 
C  G  Leslie 
J  Green 

W  H  Tarleton 
W  F  Meres 
]  W  Hodgson 
R  J  Martyn 
F  C  Cursham 
G  H  Ray  nor 
W  T  Williams 
AW  Beard 
F  C  Marshall 
G  F  Warner 
H  W  Macklin 
E  F  Gedye 
A  H  Whipple 
E  C  Taylor 


G4 

M  30     G  L  Drinkwater 


M  41 

E  42 

45 


R  Bagley 
B  Whitelock 
E  Pickard 
W  A  White 
X  S  Bence 


W  H  Weston 
J  J  Turner 
M  52    J  Cowie 

A  (J  Kubsell 


R  A  Proctor 

M  59 

A  B  Dickinson 

62 

A  Edmonds 

63 

Ern  Carpmael 

67 

Edw  Carpmael 

71 

G  H  Fitz  Heibert 

73 

F  Dyson 

L  78 

E  Marsden 

AI  78 

F  C  Hibburd 

L  81 

W  H  Dodd 

M83 

A  B  Featherstone 

85 

W  W  Nicholson 

88 

G  Beauchamp 

E  89 

H  C  Lees 

M  92 

M  Soyeshima 

G5 


C  Sangster 

F  P  Woollcombe 

M43 

J  Mayn 

L  45 

W  Stigant 

M47 

A  Shears 

50 

J  G  Tiarks 

54 

F  C  Wace 

L  59 

FLee 

M63 

E  Smith  Thorpe 

66 

H  H  Cochrane 

68 

J  E  Johnson 

69 

W  Edmonds 

71 

W  J  F  V  Baker 

75 

Q  E  Roughton 

77 

H  F  Price 

80 

C  A  Scott 

82 

W  H  Charleswortb 

L  84 

A  W  Ward 

M84 

H  Reward 

87 

R  H  Staeey 

89 

F  W  Carnegy 

92 

E  J  H  BenweU 

G6 


(?  F  W  or  G)  Shaw 

Parnell 

M4I 

46 

R  P  Tompldns 
F  F  Gough 
G  D  Liveing 

49 
E  52 

H  E  T  Gough 
B  W  Home 

MS5 

C  Stan  well 

58 
L  60 

J  Rule 

F  Duke 

M61 

E  J  Warmington 

E  64 

?  J  N  Isherwood 

67 

F  W  C  Haslam 

71 

G  W  Agucw 
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L  74 

W  L  Raymond 

E   75 

J  B  Brine 

M77 

A  G  Sparrow 

L  80 

A  B  Winstone 

M82 

E  W  Chilcott 

84 

S  Lewis 

87 

G  Longman 

90 

H  Williamson 

93 

B  P  Strangways 

G7 

C  D  Gibson 

W  G  F  Jenkyn 

M43 

G  F  Murdoch 

?  A  Broke 

J  Whitehead 

C  Wolston 

M53 

W  P  Fison 

C  M  Roberts 

F  G  Sanders 

M60 

G  J  Nicholls 

62 

T  W  Taylor 

E  63 

R  B  Masefield 

M64 

J  M  Collard 

67 

C  E  Haskins 

E   71 

G  S  Raynor 

M73 

J  Tillard 

77 

N  C  Marris 

80 

E  Hinchcliff 

82 

AGS  Raynor 

85 

H  B  Smith 

89 

W  N  JSIaw 

91 

A  Brooke 

92 

C  F  Lillie 

G8 

J  J  Hopwood 

F  J  Gruggen 

M  42 

W  Vassal! 

43 

G  J  Taylor 

?  Whalley 

F  R  Gorton 

T  I  Walton 

MS4 

G  Kendall 

E  K  Kendall 

M56 

H  C  Barstow 

M  59 

G  P  Lane 

62 

G  F  L  Dashwood 

65 

W  Lee- Warner 

68 

C  H  James 

71 

W  Moss 

75 

J  H  Ireland 

77 

W  J  Chapman 

78 

G  R  Alston 

81  J  G  Charlcs'worth 

83  H  Hanmer 

86  L  G  Glover 

89  H  A  King 

92  J  H  G  Smallpeice 

HI 

(Staircase  called  The  Colony.) 


Ground  floor,  I,  looking  into  New 

Court. 

S  S  Gower 

G  R  Bell 

M  41 

D  Foggo 

43 

W  0  Newnham 

44 

R  W  S  Hicks 

45 

T  B  Smith 

R  0  Lloyd 

M50 

AS  Kay 

R  L  Roberts 

M54 

A  W  Snape 

57 

S  W  Churchill 

60 

R  T  Sammons 

63 

W  Doig 

65 

H  Williams 

L  68 

M  C  R  Cotes 

M69 

H  L  Machell 

72 

L  Morton-Brown 

74 

M  F  J  Mann 

76 

C  C  HaiTison 

L  78 

M  Wetherall 

E  8r 

J  Brownbill 

L  84 

R  B  M  Panton 

M84 

C  J  Gibbons 

86 

J  R  Thomas 

89 

Mr  F  J  Allen 

91 

W  F  Wright 

93 

W  W  Duncan 

H2 

Ground  floor,  fl,rst  rooms  looking' 

into  Backs. 

S  Smith 

J  B  Chalker 

M42 

T  H  Edwards 

L  45 

V  D  Vyvyan 

W  L  Cabell 

F  T  Y  Molineux 

MS3 

W  Harpley 

56 

G  H  Hewison 

58 

C  Taylor 

62 

G  H  S  Pearson 

65 

A  E  Svkes 

68 

C  W  WooU 

71 

H  G  Smith 

74 

E  Luce 

75 

F  C  Hill 

78 

J  S  Yeo 

79 

A  R  Aspinall 
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L  8i 

J  H  Ford 

M85 

H  D  Rolleston 

M83 

C  S  H  Biereton 

E  87 

F  Tavlor 

86 

T  L  Harrison 

M89 

P  Bayley 

89 

E  B  Kershaw 

90 

E  Tavlor 

L  90 

H  Drake 

93 

J  P  De  Castro 

M  92 

W  Gaskell 

h'5 

H3 

Ground  floor,  r,  at  foot  of  Stairs 

Ground  floor,  middle  rooms  looking 
into  Backs. 

M30 

H  Sandford  (to  end  E  32) 

T  P  Boultbee 

H  R  Benson 

J  C  Battersby 

W  Ellis 

M42 

S  S  Penny 

M  41 

T  Walker 

45 

H  C  Eade 

44 

G  S  Pinhorn 

M  50 
52 

E  J  Hubbard 
T  W  Hathaway 
H  Buckston 

47 
51 
53 

P  J  F  Ganiillon 
R  Johnson 
L  Stanham 

E  59 

A  H  Herrtage 

L  60 

H  E  Curtis 

R  D  Pierpoint 

M60 

(?  H  P)  Home 

M61 

J  T  Peachell 

61 

T  Green 

64 

E  Fynes-Clinton 

63 

C  D  Russell 

67 

E  M  Jones 

64 

S  Haslam 

70 

H  Percival 

E  68 

L  E  Kay  Shuttleworth 

73 

J  M  Tate 

E  70 

H  Dixon  Bell 

74 

A  D  Piper 

M  72 

R  P  Burnett 

76 

A  J  ToUer 

75 

J  H  Hallam 

77 

S  L  Hart 

77 

C  Middleton 

82 

A  L  Morris 

80 

J  F  Powning 

f5 

J  F  Tarleton 

82 

W  L  Orgill 

86 

S  H  Worsley 

85 

J  K  Jacques 

89 

C  M  Rice 

87 

J  H  Reeves 

90 

W  M  Pay-ne 

91 

N  Thatcher 

E  93 

A  A  Kanthack 

M93 

W  J  Scarlin 

H4 

Ground  floor,  last  rooms  looking 

H6 

i)ito  Backs. 

First  floor,  over  H  a^. 

W  H  Bateson 

N  Fane 

W  A  Chapman 

(?  J  B  or  J)  Charlesworth 

W  H  Holmes 

M  42 

(?  W  or  G  E)  Harkness 

"W  Greenwell 

J  Harris 

(?  G  B)  Bennett 

M  42 

45 

J  R  Rumsey 
W  Gee 

E  A  Kempson 

MS2 

J  T  Halke 

L  52 

A  H  S  Stonehouse- Vigor 

W  Warren 

"W  A  Newton 

M60 

E  A  Abbott 

MS9 

W  Groves 

62 

C  Warren 

61 

T  Roach 

65 

GD  Inglis 

64 

J  Toone 

66 

B  W  Gardom 

66 

J  W  Dale 

69 

D  L  Boyes 

69 

C  H  Pierson 

L   73 

D  M  Cowie 

71 

F  J  Lowe 

M  76 

J  S  Sandys 

L  74 

C  J  East 

79 

R  Spencer 

M  76 

H  K  Fuller 

82 

E  H  Craggs 

78 

F  Terry 

84 

H  H  Brindley 

81 

E  J  Scares 

87 

B  J  Hellyer 

84 

R  W  Rippon 

90 

R  Sheepshanks 

L  8s 

T  W  K  Curtis 

E  93 

S  B  Reid 

A-EW  COURT. 
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H7 

First  floor,  over  H  t,. 

J  Dewe 

W  L  Hardisty 

M  42 

W  H  Taylor 

44 

H  Sandford 

J  B  Wilson 

W  J  Rees 

L  56 

S  S  Walton 

E  57 

G  Jackson 

M  60 

H  Beverley 

61 

H  P  Home 

L  64 

R  G  Marrack 

M66 

G  W  Starkey 

69 

J  Bonnett 

72 

C  S  Shield 

E  74 

H  H  Tooth 

M77 

H  J  Adams 

L  80 

F  J  Allen 

M80 

H  W  Smith 

81 

E  H  Hensley 

L  85 

Mr  F  Watson 

M  86 

C  E  Halstead 

89 

H  H  Mayor 

91 

A  A  Economo 

92 

J  R  Garrood 

H8 

First  floor,  over  H  2. 

A  Mills 

A  Frost 

M  41 

S  Gray 

43 

R  G  Gorton 

A  T  Hayne 

A  C  Haviland 

M  52 

J  J  Proctor 

S3 

J  Foster 

56 

H  Roberts 

59 

T  E  Ash 

62 

C  Dorsett 

64 

J  R  Sparkes 

68 

F  W  Harper 

72 

W  J  Ford 

E  75 

J  G  Gartside 

I>  77 

M  J  Michael 

78 

R  Bullock  Webster 

M  79 

RHall 

81 

H  W  Smith 

83 

S  A  S  Ram 

86 

J  F  Stout 

90 

H  P  Jones 

E  93 

A  Bartning 

H9 

First  floor,  over  Hi, 

(?  H  C  or  C)  Rothery 

W  B  Jowett 

M42 

C  R  Drury 

45 

A  W  D  Stewart 

G  A  Hayward 

Mso 

J  Smallpeice 

52 

H  I'E  Ewen 

54 

E  G  Wilkinson 

57 

R  C  Stevens 

L  59 

H  C  Mace 

61 

J  0  Barnes 

M63 

T  W  Brogden 

E  66 

J  Watkins 

M68 

FAS  Reid 

E   71 

A  W  Biodie 

L  74 

W  Nortbcott 

M77 

E  J  Wild 

80 

S  0  Roberts 

83 

L  W  Reed 

85 

C  Toppin 

86 

A  Mond 

89 

G  F  J  Rosenberg 

92 

E  A  Lane 

H10 

First  floor,  over  H  ^, 

F  Stonestreet 

W  Fellowes 

M43 

E  Whieldon 

T  Openshaw 

M50 

H  J  Roby 

52 

H  S  Millard 

57 

E  A  Abbott 

60 

G  W  Hill 

63 

W  E  Pryke 

66 

F  Bavnes 

L  68 

FHKay 

M  70 

W  Carless 

73 

E  H  Bell 

76 

J  Hugh  Jenkins 

77 

J  H  bree-e 

E   79 

C  E  B  Bell 

M81 

J  A  Pattinson 

84 

W  H  Jefferies 

86 

T  H  Evans 

89 

C  M  Hutchinson 

91 

G  Watkinson 

H11 

Second  floor,  over  Hd 

P  Frost 

T  Ingleby 

M  42 

W  Frankha 

44 

C  T  Calvert 

W  H  B  Coham 

F  W  Earle 

M52 

C  H  Lealhes 
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?  Trollope 

M80 

A  T  Knight 

M57 

J  Hartley 

82 

J  S  Sprague 

L  61 

W  A  Cottee 

84 

H  J  Spenser 

M63 

T  H  Baynes 

88 

J  Lupton 

64 

J  E  Sandys 

93 

A  H  Gunn 

73 

W  E  Heitland 

L  77 

C  C  Harrison 

H14 

M80 

Dr  A  Schuster 

Second  floor,  over  H<). 

81 

F  Mellor 

84 

J  Goodman 

F  LI  Lloyd 

87 

J  Gibson 

B  Girling 

91 

G  P  K  Winlaw 

M  42 

P  E  Wrench 

L  43 

F  Morse 

H12 

M43 

T  Jdoverley 

Second  floor,  over  Hi. 

W  Hutton 

C  Colson 

T  H  Newman 

?M39 

R  Joynes 

M  52 

C  Hancock 

M  42 

R  Pierson 

44 

F  J  Mitchell 

J  H  Clark 
J  T  Watson 

L  46 

G  Lambe 

M61 

64 

T  Moss 

J  Butler 

L  69 

H  Phillips 

M50 

Mr  H  Bailey 

M71 

W  Rain?ford 

54 

J  C  Blissard 

73 

P  D  Rowe 

57 

J  Francis 

76 

J  P  Cort 

60 

J  C  Brown 

79 

F  G  Mayor 

62 

(?  T  G  or  W  J)  Earnshaw 

80 

W  P  Mayor 

64 

G  Oldacres 

81 

J  S  Sprague 

66 

G  F  S  Wood 

82 

EHEde 

71 

J  M  Laycock     1 
Mr  J  E  Sandys  J 

84 

E  M  EUerbeck      . 

85 

A  S  Manning 

73 

H  E  J  Bevan 

L  87 

J  Colson 

77 

C  H  Garland 

M  89 

C  H  Blomfield 

E  82 

F  W  Clementsou^ 

91 

A  Wilkins 

M83 

CAM  Pond 

93 

M  Siddique 

87 

St  J  B  Wynne-Willson 

91 

A  H  Noriegaard  ^ 

H15 

93 

A  G  Butler 

Second  floor,  over  H  lO 

H13 

(?  G  W  or  J  P)  Parry 

Second  floor,  over  HZ. 

M41 

JFarr 

D  F  Jarman 

M  H  Becher 

44 

WGee 

H  T  iM  Kirby 

M43 

G  L  Harkness    ; 

(?  W  A  or  A  or  A  T)  ^ 

G  H  Sweeting  \ 

F  H  Falkner         ?  H  13 

H  S  Band         ) 

M53 

J  0  West 
A  V  Hadley 

M53 

W  D  Donaldson 

M59 

J  B  Pennington 

D  D  Massey 

60 

W  Marsden 

M60 

A  L  Clay 

63 

A  C  Skrimshire 

62 

H  G  Hart 

66 

F  Watson 

65 

WEHartjun 

70 

L  T  Birch 

68 

W  Cordeaux 

E   72 

T  G  Wise 

71 

J  Baines 

M  74 

C  E  \\  edmore 

73 

J  P  A  Bowers 

77 

J  S  Tute 

76 

P  Saben 

80 

G  W  Clark 

L  79 

S  B  Armstrong 

L  83 

W  R  Blackett 
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M85 

W  Mc  F  OiT 

L  43 

W  Coleman 

L  90 

Mahomed  Ahmed  Uddin 

M  45 

B  Swan 

M  92 

F  J  Skiim  shire 

J  G  Lees 

H16 

J  S  Swift 

Third  floor,  over  Hl\. 

M52 
54 

R  Davies 
J  M  Fuller 

(?  J  B  or  J)  Charlesworth 

55 

M  R  Pugh 

G  V  Housinan 

59 

G  Austin 

L  44 

Mr  F  A  Paley 

62 

J  Mas  si  e 

J  M  Wilson 

E  66 
M  66 

Mr  Coape  (?  J  C,  Christ 
R  H  St  Martin 

s) 

M  59 
63 
64 
66 

72 

H  F  Pooley 
H  W  Moss 
E  K  Bayley 
Mr  C  Stanwell 
Mr  W  S  Wood 

67 

L  71 

M74 

78 

82 

T  G  Carver 
A  C  Higgs 
W  W  English 
J  C  Moss 
H  T  E  Barlow 

80 

83 

87 

L  88 

E  H  Saiikey 
T  F  Howell 
F  G  Storey 
P  L  Moore 

85 
89 
93 

E  J  Brooks 
W  A  Stone 
E  Bristow 

M89 

H  E  S  Cordeaux 

H19 

Third  floor,  over  Hi  ^, 

92 

W  F  Aston 

H17 

R  Inchbald 

Th ird  floor,  over  H\2. 

iM4i 

C  Rothery 
R  Pierson 

J  Stevenson 

42 

H  LI  Hussey 

J  Stansfeld 

45 

J  B  Whieldon 

M41 

W  Morgan 

L  43 

E  Jeffery 

(?  C  or  G)  Parnell 

M45 

;or  L  46)     F  H  Tucker 

M  50 
52 

R  Timbrell 
R  Cavley 

R  Lawrance 

54 

R  B  Worthington 

M  50 

E  Ford 

56 

J  C  Wood 

E  53 

W  E  Smith 

57 

J  W  Gabb 

M55 

J  Midgley 

E  61 

A  W  G  Moore 

57 

J  Merriman 

M63 

C  C  Cotterill 

59 

G  F  Hose 

65 

W  Almack 

61 

J  F  Marsden 

68 

W  Clark 

63 

W  E  Hart  sen 

E  72 

T  H  G  Pearson 

66 

G  H  Whitaker 

M73 

E  P  Rooper 

E   70 

(?  P)  Ellis 

77 

R  R  King 

M  72 

A  Simmonds 

80 

H  H  Odling 

73 

G  G  Hildyard 

83 

P  E  Tooth 

74 

HAH  Goodridge 

84 

G  E  D  Brown 

76 

H  A  Soames 

87 

L  Norman 

79 

F  D  Gaddum 

89 

L  B  Burnett 

81 

J  B  Oldham 

92 

J  F  Gruning 

83 

J  D  Scott 

93 

C  H  Ross 

85 

E  J  Carlisle 

88 

0  J  Schoolcraft 

H20 

E  90 

M  90 

93 

H  H  Brindley 
G  R  Joyce 
C  P  Keeling 

Third  floor,  over  H  v$. 
H  S  Mott 
E  Davys 

H18 

M45 

J  S  Wood 

Third  floor,  over  H  i^. 

J  G  Dudley 

A  Rudd 
R  P  Cockle 

M53 

R  F  Follett 
R  K  Corser 

M42 

J  Jefferson 

1 
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J  D  Evans 

M62 

H  W  Moss 

63 

CFRoe 

65 

C  Carpmael 

L 

70 

T  H  R  Kirby 

M 

72 

H  W  Simpkinson 

74 

G  C  Allen 

78 

A  R  Aspinall 

79 

T  S  Yeo 

82 

W  Eardley 

85 

H  L  Firmstone 

88 

A  W  White 

91 

F  L  Kitchin 

93 

W  S  Shimield 

H21 

Highest  Rooms 
G  A  Selwyn  (?) 

A  T  W  Shadvvell 
R  H  Kiiby 

M 

42 

R  B  Machell 

E 

43 

J  K  Harding 

M 

45 

G  A  Holdswoith 

(?  C  or  G)  Parnell 
R  D  Graves 

M 

52 

A  W  Bruce 

S3 

G  M  Tatham 

55 

J  J  Proctor 

56 

R  S  Ferguson 

57 

J  R  Scriven 

60 

H  Lee  Warner 

64 

E  W  M  Lloyd 

67 

J  Collins 

70 

W  G  Williams 

73 

R  F  Scott 

76 

C  E  Brooke 

79 

C  Square 

E 

81 

F  W  Fi=her 

^\ 

83 

W  N  Roseveare 

88 

F  M  Dadina 

91 

N  M  Captain 

92 

H  C  Andrews 

11 

Ground  floor,  looking  towards  Trinity. 

A  L  Goodard 
F  Hendy 
M  42     Harry  Jones 
45     F  K.e\vley 


J  Shaw 

E  Cornford 

M  54 

T  C  Lewty 

58 

C  Bamford 

61 

A  Cast 

E  65 

C  M  Reynolds 

M69 

W  Wills 

E   73 

J  A  Romney 

M74 

J  R  Davies 

77 

A  T  Barnett 

80 

R  S  BarneLt 

83 

H  T  Barnett 

86 

J  F  Tarleton 

88 

M  N  Inaba 

90 

H  S  Moss  (fr  92  Moss- 

Blundell) 

E  93 

A  G  Butler 

M93 

B  L  T  Barnett 

12 

G 

round  floor,  opposite  staits. 

Mr  Stephen 

Mr  J  E  Cooper 

L  54 

Mr  J  B  Mayor 

M61 

Mr  W  H  H  Hudson 

E  65 

Mr  H  W  Moss 

M66 

Mr  P  T  Main 

79 

Mr  A  Freeman 

82 

Mr  W  Warren 

87 

Mr  A  E  H  Love 

13 

Ground  floor,  opposite  Zj. 

C  W  A'Court 

John  Haviland 

L  43 

A  W  Simpson 

M  43 

A  Green 

L  46 

W  R  Stephen 

C  R  Hyde 

M  ^0 

Mr  R  Peirson 

L  52 

Mr  G  D  Liveing 

E  54 

INIr  H  Bailey 

56 

G  H  Hewison 

M  56 

E  W  Bowling 

60 

Mr  J  B  Alayor 

61 

J  Hale 

64 

A  S  Wilkins 

68 

H  A  Holme 

70 

J  Higgins 

71 

R  f  Hairison 

73 

A  "H  Crick 

76 

H  Croft 

E  79 

R  Chadwick 

M81 

A  G  Roby 

84 

C  H  Heath 

88 

H  G  T  Jones 

9f 

A  J  Tait 

92 

A  J  Chotzner 

93 

W  P  Boas 

14 

Ground  floor,  looking  into  Nciu  Court. 

G  Gimning 

(?  G  L  or  W^  P  or  J  Cj  Roberts 
M  43    F  De  Jersey 
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JELaw 

W  E  Lock 

M 

53 

?  H  Simpson 
J  A  Appleton 

M 

59 

T  J  Ward 

62 

P  T  Main 

66 

E  S  Saxton 

E 

70 

J  F  Trumper 

72 

H  C  M  Barton 

M 

73 

S  H  Thomas 

E 

77 

A  M  Brown 

M 

78 

D  C  Falcke 

81 

J  H  Drysdale 

84 

G  A  Mason 

86 

H  H  Walker 

87 

F  B  Glover 

90 

C  E  Owen 

91 

S  E  Dore 

15 

First  floor,  looking  into  Backs. 

Mr  (?  M)  Jones     J 
Mr  H  Thompson  ;  ?  here 
L  45     Mr  E  Headlam     ) 

?  M  30  Mr  C  Blick 

?  M  46  Mr  W  H  Bateson 

M  57     Dr  G  F  Reyner 

77     Mr  J  W  Pieters 

83    Mr  R  F  Scott 

16 

First  floor,  looking  into  New  Court. 


E  46 

M57 

62 

L  64 

M68 
73 


Mr  J  Woolley 
Mr  C  J  EUicott 
Mr  G  F  Reyner 
Mr  J  S  Wood 
Mr  H  R  Bailey 
Mr  A  C  Haviland 
Mr  E  W  Bowling 
Dr  J  E  Sandys 


17 


Second  floor,  looking  into  Backs. 

Dr  J  Hymers 
M  S3     Mr  W  C  Sharpe 
62     Dr  J  S  Wood 
83     Mr  R  R  Webb 


18 

Second  floor,  looking  into  New  Court. 


M45 


M58 

61 

L  64 

67 
E  69 

71 


M  82 
83 


Mr  A  J  Carrighan 
Mr  W  Keeling 
Mr  G  H  Marsh 

Mr  H  Thompson 
Mr  T  Field 
Mr  W  H  Besant 
Mr  J  B  Mayor 
Mr  H  R  Bailey 
Mr  J  V  Durell 
Mr  E  K  Green 
Mr  W  F  Smith 
Mr  R  R  Webb 
Mr  J  T  Ward 

19 


Third  floor,  looking  towards  Trinity. 


M  42 
45 

L  52 
M53 


M61 

L  65 

M  67 

70 

L  75 
E  78 
M  80 

L  84 
M  86 


Viscount  Clive 
Mr  F  W  Harper 
Hon  R  Clive 
Hon  R  C  Herbert 
M  M  B  Pell 
Mr  W  C  Sharpe 
W  L  H  A'Court 

W  Selwyn 

W  Mills 

W  Davies 

J  Haviland 

F  H  Cope 

Lord  Windsor 

(Sir)  T  D  Gibson-Carmichael 

G    C    Herbert    (aft    Earl    of 

Powys) 
J  H  Butterworth 
G  W  Atlay 
S  S  Hough 


I1Q 

Third  floor,  facing  stairs. 

W  R  B  Marsh 

(?  A  H  or  A  T  W)  Shadwell 
M  41     EH  Gifford 
L  44     G  G  Holmes 

T  W  Powell 
L   54     H  E  F  Tracey 
M  56     Mr  R  D  Beasley 

58  A  Walsh 

59  A  Hogg 

E  61     WD  Bushell 
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L  63 

A  R  Catton 

M65 

Mr  A  Holmes  | 
J  E  Sandys       f 

70 

J  D  Cochrane 

73 

J  H  Piatt 

75 

A  H  Highton 

78 

A  Hawkins 

L   81 

JFRay 

L  82 

F  W  Parker 

83 

J  G  King 

E  83 

W  H  Green 

M84 

H  R  Armitage 

87 

H  R  Langmore 

89 

S  B  Reid 

92 

H  N  Devenish 

111 

Third  floor,  opposite  112 

R  Fiske 

E  H  Gilford 

M41 

R  E  Hughes 

42 

P  H  Pepys 

43 

J  A  Warburton 

T  Bland 

R  D  Beasley 

MS3 

H  Snow  (aft  Kynaston) 

57 

W  D  Bushell 

E  61 

H  S  Beadon 

63 

R  J  Perkes 

L  64 

F  Andrews 

M66 

J  W  Barnett 

70 

C  J  Clarke 

72 

E  Kelly 

L  75 

M  77 

79 


92 


R  C  Smith 

Dr  Schuster 

W  Bateson 

F  S  Locke 

C  Howarth 

Mr  E  W  MacBride 


112 


Third  floor,  looki7ig  into  New  Court. 


R  C  Willy 
,  (?  A  K  or  W)  Curtis 

M  42 

T  J  Bennetts 

L  45 

S  Meredith 

M52 

(?  R  R  or  H  W)  Kirby 
A  B  Skipworth 
A  G  Marten 

M59 

J  H  Seeker 
P  Dinzey 

A  M  Beamish 

M63 

E  Beaumont 

67 
69 

J  Peake 

P  H  Hibbert 

72 

C  E  L  Carew 

75 
E   78 
L  81 

H  T  Kemp 
T  Coppock 
J  R  Andrew 

M  82 

H  Ward 

85 

H  S  Mundahl 

87 

W  H  Thompson 

E  88 
M  90 

R  E  Jackson 
F  0  Mundahl 

93 

M  MuUineux 

OUR  HUNDREDTH   NUMBER. 

^i^ERM  by  term  since  1858  the  £ao-k  has  without 
^€l|  a  break  been  sent  forth  from  the  College, 
a  magazine  written  by  Johnians  for  Johnians, 
*a  rallying  point  and  a  watchword  among  us,'  as 
its  founders  meant  it  to  be. 

Exitus  acta  probata  the  hundredth  number  is  the 
test  of  the  promises  made  in  the  first :  we  leave  it 
to  our  faithful  readers,  now  some  eight  hundred  strong, 
to  say  whether  the  test  is  borne. 

With  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  first  volume 
we  hope,  and  the  hope  rests  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  thirty-four  years'  happy  experience,  that  the  Eagle 
may  continue  to  be  '  an  instrument  of  good  among 
us,  that  it  may  be  the  common  ground  on  which  all 
may  meet  as  Fellow-workers,  Fellow-Johnians,  and 
that  it  may  draw  together  many  who  would  otherwise 
perhaps  in  our  large  Society  be  widely  separated.' 
The  muster-roll  of  our  subscribers  now  includes  dwellers 
in  every  land,  our  contributors  are  of  every  age  and 
all  varieties  of  academic  standing  and  pursuit,  nihil 
loannianum  alienu?n.  For  once  we  may  be  forgiven 
if  we  lay  aside  our  Editorial  modesty,  and  boast  wiih 
reason  of  our  College  and  our  Magazine.  The  cor- 
porate spirit,  the  loyalty  to  sound  tradition,  the  open- 
mindedness  to  new  truth,  the  steady  perseverance  in 
good  work,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  one, 
are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  long  life  and  vigorous 
VOL.   XVII.  NNN 
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health  of  the  other.  May  both  alike  still  grow  and 
prosper  hand  in  hand! 

To  mark  the  centesimal  issue  the  Editors  have 
thought  it  fitting  to  offer  the  subscribers,  over  and 
above  the  usual  features  of  the  Magazine,  a  few  of 
special  interest.  Of  these  a  word  or  two  may  here 
be  said. 

First,  as  appropriate  frontispiece,  is  given  a  portrait 
of  the  Lady  Margaret,  newly  made  by  Mr  A.  G. 
Dew-Smith  by  reduction  from  an  old  engraved  copper 
plate  found  in  the  College  Library.  The  existence 
of  the  plate  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  it  is 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  the  impressions  made  from 
it  on  large  folio  paper  are  beautifully  clear  and  delicate. 
Some  of  these  will  be  sold  to  our  subscribers  separately 
at  the  College  Buttery.  They  bear  the  following 
inscription  : 

Margaret  Countess  of  Richmondy  Foundress  of  St 
John  s  College^  Cambridge. 

To  the  Rev  Jafues  Wood  D.D.  Master,  And  to  the 
Fellows  and  Scholars  of  St  Johns  College,  Cambridge — 
This  Portrait  of  the  Foimdress  Engraved  at  their  Expence — 
Is  inscribed  by  the  Author,  as  a  Testimony  of  sincere 
affection  and  respect  for  the  Society  in  which  he  received 
His  Academical  Educatioti. 

R.  B.  Harraden  delt.  W.  T.  Fry,  Sculp* 

Published  by  Longman,  Hurst,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  and 
Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  Cheapside,  London — August  2,  18 19. 

*  Richard  Bankes  Harraden  (1778  — 1862)  was  a  Cambridge  artist  and 
engraver,  who  made  the  drawings  for  the  Canlahrigia  Depicta  (181 1)  of  his 
father,  Richard  Harraden  (or  Hawarden,  the  family  coming  originally  from 
Fhntshire).  In  1830  he  published  an  oblong  volume  called  Illustrations  of 
the  University  of  Cainbridge,  containing  58  views,  some  of  which  had 
appeared  in  the  former  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  (1824 — 1849),  and  died  at  Cambridge,  17  November  1862,  aged  84. 
[See  Willis  and  Clark's  Architectural  History  of  the  Univeisity  of  Cambridge, 
(1886),  I.  cxv.  —  cxviii.  ;  and  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  sub  nomine']. 

William  Thomas  Fry  (1789 — 1843)  engraver,  executed  some  of  the 
plates  for  Jones'  National  Gallery,  and  many  others.  He  was  an  occasional 
exhibitor  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Exhibition. 
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Two  of  our  contributors  have  kindly  thought  fit  to 
honour  this  epoch  in  our  history.  A  well  known  classic 
sends  us  a  Greek  epigram,  and  Mr  R.  H.  Forster  an 
English  ode. 

Our  last  issue,  it  will  be  remembered,  contained 
Mr  Forster's  spirited  Carmen  Aquaticum.  This  time 
we  give  it  again  with  the  music  to  which  it  has  been 
set  by  Mr  R.  A.  S.  Macalister.  We  trust  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  College  songs,  stirring 
the  Johnian  nerve,  and  rousing  the  Johnian  fervour, 
at  many  a  bump-supper  and  boating  concert. 

A  list  of  those  who,  as  Editors,  have  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  Eagle  from  the  beginning  until  now, 
has  been  compiled  from  the  existing  records,  and  is 
printed  in  this  number.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
are  still  some  whose  portraits  are  lacking  in  the 
Editorial  Album.  Will  our  readers  help  to  fill  the 
gaps  ? 

Lastly,  our  Press  Editor,  Mr  G.  C.  M.  Smith, 
who  will  speak  for  himself  in  another  part  of  the 
issue,  has  with  great  pains  prepared  a  provisional 
list  of  the  successive  occupants  of  the  College  rooms 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Courts.  It  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  tenant  of  to-day  to  know  whose  memories 
haunt  his  chambers  ;  and  many  of  the  present  generation 
will  no  doubt  learn  with  pleasant  surprise  that  they 
are  the  successors  in  tenure  of  Johnian  worthies  whose 
names  are  glories  of  the  College. 

D.  M. 
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MIGRATIO  MUSARUM 

Great  Bird,  our  Patron's  cognizance  and  crest. 

Art  thou  the  same  that  from  Olympus'  brow 
Sped  as  executant  of  Jove's  behest  ? 

Methinks  the   Muses  rather  claim  thee  now. 
So  may  the  gracious  favour  of  the  Nine, 

And  spreading  fame  and  bountiful  applause, 
And  "unexampled  circulation"  shine 

On  this  thy  hundredth  effort  in  their  cause. 
Long  may'st  thou  soar  with  evergrowing  might 
High  o'er  the  cackling  fowls  that  envy  thee  thy  flight. 


By  the  Pierian  fount  the  Muses  sat, 

And  yawned  for  very  weariness  of  heart, 
For  times  were  dull,  and  business  was  flat. 

And  each  disgusted  with  her  favourite  part. 
Wherefore  a  special  meeting  did  they  call, 

And  sat  in  solemn  council  on  the  grass, 
Discussing  how  things  better  might  befall, 

And  by  what  means  their  weariness  might  pass 
And,  to  keep  order  mid  the  sisters  fair, 
Cleio  with  one  consent  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

Then  quoth  the  Presidential  Muse,  " 'Tis  clear 
To  my  celestial  mind  what  doth  us  ail : 

Each  sister  pineth  for  a  new  idea, 
And  lacking  it  each  sister  groweth  stale : 
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Us  ancient  methods,  ancient  duties  tire, 
And  modern  literature  is  apt  to  pall ; 

The  modern  journalist  we  can't  inspire ; 
We're  not  sufficiently  sensational. 

This  subject  then  is  open  to  debate : 

'  What  means  must  we  pursue  to  be  more  up  to  date  X  " 

Whereon  a  hot  discussion  was  begun, 

And  spake  each  Muse  her  sapient  design ; 
And  each  one  talked,  but  each  to  hear  found  none, 

For  nine  the  schemes  and  the  proposers  nine. 
Wherefore  the  sisters  wrangled  till  they  cried. 

Though  tears  were  but  as  oil  upon  the  flames. 
And  the  discussion  grew  undignified, 

For  each  employed  a  host  of  spiteful  names. 
At  last  Thaleia  with  ecstatic  mien 
Exclaimed,  "  The  very  thing  !  Let's  start  a  Magazine  !  " 

Then  rang  the  air  with  acclamation  great ; 

Tears  vanished ;  smiles  became  no  longer  strange  ; 
For  ugly  words  did  kisses  compensate 

From  each  to  each  in  mazy  interchange. 
And  then  they  chattered  of  a  hundred  things. 

The  name,  the  cover's  colour  and   design. 
The  shape  and  size.     But  hark !  a  sound  of  wings 

Startled  the  lately  reunited  Nine : 
And  slowly  sweeping  down  on  pinions  long 
A  noble  Eagle  came,  and  lighted  'mid  the  throng. 

Him  did  the  Muses  welcome  with  delight 

As  happiest  and  best  of  auguries, 
Praising  his  mighty  wings  and  plumage  bright, 

His  talons  sharp,  his  beak,  and  piercing  eyes. 
Then  said  they,  "  Be  this  noble  bird  our  guide 

And  wheresoe'er  he  leads  us,  will  we  stay. 
And  launch  our  venture  on  a  flowing  tide 

That  shall  not  ebb  for  ever  and  a  day. 
And,  that  it  flourish  with  increasing  fame. 
This  Bird  shall  be  its  crest,  the  Eagle  be  its  name. " 


4^4  Migratio  Musarum. 

So  spake  they,  and  the  Bird  again  took  wing, 

Whose  guidance  joyfully  they  followed  far. 
(For  Muses  when  they  take  to  travelling 

Are  not  less  skilful  than  Mahatmas  are.) 
So  sped  they  swifter  than  a  man  can  tell, 

Until  beside  the  turrets  of  St  John's 
They  lighted,  and  their  gracious  influence  fell 

On  Master,  undergraduates,  and  dons  : 
Then  from  their  hands  in  literary  form 
The  Johnian  Eagle  soared,  and  took  the  place  by  storm. 


Nor  lack  we  yet  the  Muse-inspired  page  : 

'Tis  even  said  Calliope  the  fair 
On  Homer  writeth  disquisitions  sage 

"Neath  the  disguisement  of  a  nom  de  guerre. 
And  Cleio,  erudite  historian. 

Our  Benefactors  sometime  did  record. 
And  still  her  editorial  art  we  scan 

In  sheaves  of  letters  from  the  Bursar's  hoard. 
Thaleia  too,  who  owns  a  subtle  wit. 
Has  now  and  then  been  known  to  perpetrate  a  skit. 

R.  H.  F. 
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fCo?iimued  from  p.  352^. 


BURNING    back   from   Jacobean   times,   we   will 
give  in  the  present  number  some  extracts  from 
the    papers    of   Dr   Nicholas    Metcalfe,     third 
Master  of  the  College. 

Metcalfe  came  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  which 
appears  to  have  risen  into  importance  about  the  reign 
of  Henry  V,  being  then  seated  at  Bere  (or  Bearj  Park, 
in  Wensleydale,  about  four  miles  from  Askrigg,  and 
close  to  the  line  of  rail  to  Aysgarth.  One  of  them.  Miles 
Metcalfe,  was  appointed  by  Edward  IV  Recorder  of 
York,  and  with  his  brother  Thomas  was  exempted  from 
the  pardon  granted  by  Henry  VII  to  the  partisans  of 
King  Richard,  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Sir 
Christopher  Metcalfe  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire 
1555 — 6,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  met  the  Judges  of 
Assize  at  York,  attended  by  300  horsemen,  "  all  of  his 
own  name  and  lineage,  clad  in  uniform  habits,  and 
mounted  on  white  horses"  (^History  of  the  Parish  of 
Askrigg,  by  Rev  C.  Whaley,  p.  35). 

Nicholas  Metcalfe  was  the  son  of  Richard  Metcalfe, 
of  Bere  Park  (Cooper's  Athcnae).  He  was  appointed 
Master  of  St  John's  in  15 18.  His  two  predecessors 
had  held  their  office  for  brief  periods,  but  he  held  the 
Mastership  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Bishop  Fisher  and  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  and 
was  no  doubt  chosen  more  for  his  administrative  ability 
than  for  his  learning. 

Metcalfe  is  the  '  Good  Master  of  a  College  '  in  Fuller's 
Holy  State.      That   quaint   author   in    considering   the 
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qualifications  which  go  to  form  a  good  Master  remarks : 
"  Sometimes  ordinary  Scholars  make  extraordinary 
good  Masters.  Every  one  who  can  play  well  on 
Apollo's  harp  cannot  skilfully  drive  his  chariot,  there 
being  a  peculiar  mystery  of  Government.  Yet,  as  a 
little  allay  makes  gold  to  work  the  better,  so  (perchance) 
some  dulness  in  a  man  makes  him  fitter  to  manage 
secular  affairs ;  and  those  who  have  climbed  up 
Parnassus  but  half  way  better  behold  worldly  business 
(as  lying  low  and  nearer  to  their  sight)  than  such  as 
have  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  Mount." 

And  of  Metcalfe  he  says  :  "  But  grant  that  ]\Ietcalfe 
with  Themistocles  could  not  fiddle,  yet  he  could  make 
a  little  city  a  great  one :  though  dull  in  himself,  he 
could  whet  others  by  his  encouragement.  He  found 
the  Colledge  spending  scarce  two  hundred  marks  by 
the  year,  he  left  it  spending  a  thousand  marks  and 
more."  .  .  .  .  "  He  counted  the  Colledge  his  own 
house,  and  therefore  cared  not  what  cost  he  bestowed 
on  it :  not  like  those  Masters,  who,  making  their  Col- 
ledges  as  steps  to  higher  advancement,  will  trample  on 
them  to  raise  up  themselves,  and  using  their  wings  to 
fly  up  to  their  own  honour,  cannot  afford  to  spread  them 
to  brood  their  own  Colledge." 

And  Roger  Ascham  in  The  Scholetnaster  says : 
"Trewly  D.  Medcalfe  was  parciall  to  some  but  indiff- 
erent to  all :  a  master  for  the  whole,  a  father  to  every 
one  in  that  Colledge.  There  were  none  so  poore,  if  he 
had  either  wil  to  goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  that 
could  lacke  being  there,  or  should  depart  from  thence  for 
any  need.  I  am  witnes  myselfe  that  mony  many  times 
was  brought  into  yong  mens  studies  by  strangers  whom 
they  knew  not.  In  which  doing,  this  worthy  Nicolaus 
folowed  the  steppes  of  good  old  S.  Nicolaus,  that  learned 
Bishop.  He  was  a  Papist  indeede,  but  would  to  God 
among  all  us  Protestants  I  might  once  see  but  one  that 
would  winne  like  praise  in  doing  like  good  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  vertue.     And  yet,  though 
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he  were  a  Papist,  if  any  yong  man,  geven  to  new 
learning  (as  they  termed  it),  went  beyond  his  fellovves 
in  witte,  labor  and  towardnes,  even  the  same  neyther 
lacked  open  praise  to  encorage  him,  nor  private  exhi- 
bition to  mainteyne  hym ,  as  worthy  Syr  /.  Cheke,  if  he 
were  alive,  would  beare  good  witnes,  and  so  can  many 
mo.  I  my  selfe,  one  of  the  meanest  of  a  great  number 
in  that  Colledge,  because  there  appeared  in  me  som 
small  shew  of  towardnes  and  diligence,  lacked  not  his 
favor  to  forder  me  in  learning." 

Metcalfe  was  constituted  Archdeacon  of  Rochester 
in  or  before  1515.  The  documents  relating  to  him  in 
College  are  a  considerable  number  of  letters  on  business 
matters,  and  three  volumes  of  his  private  accounts  for 
the  years  1523-4-5,  when  he  seems  to  have  been 
travelling  a  great  deal  on  College  business.  The 
accounts  are  well  written,  but  the  spelling  is  singu- 
larly bad  even  for  those  times.  They  seem  to  have 
been  kept  by  at  least  two  persons,  Gabriell  Metcalf 
and  Leonard  Metcalf,  who  have  scribbled  their  names 
here  and  there.  Leonardus  Metcalf  generos7cs  in  Eborac 
is  written  by  one  of  them.  A  very  brief  extract  from 
these  documents  will  show  their  nature  : 

My  master  tuke  his  jurney  fro  Cambryg  to  London 
the  XXV  day  of  Janvery  ellory  terym. 
My  maister  came  home  to  Cambryg  the  vvij  day  of 
ffebruuary  ellory  teyrm  for  the  space  of  xviij  days  And 
in  ryding  to  Lydington  &  to  Bukden  to  my  Lord  of 
Lincoln  Chanseler  for  the  preparacon  of  Northstooke. 


Monday  the  xxv  day  of  Jenyvery 

Itm.  paid  for  a  pare  of  garthes  for  John's  gelding       \\\]d. 

Itm  my  M"^  dyn^  at  Barkway  xja'. 

lim  hors  boyt  at  the  said  Barkway  iijW. 

Itm  my  masters  soper  at  Ware  \\\\]d. 

Itm  fyer  in  my  M"^  chamr.  \]d. 

Itm  hors  met  a  nyght  at  the  sayd  Ware  x\\\]d. 

On  the  blank  leaf  of  one  of  these  volumes  is  written 

VOL   XVII.  00  0 
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the  following  fearsome  remedy  for  jaundice  ;  the  leaf  is 
unfortunately  torn,  so  that  the  complete  prescription  is 
lost ;  sufficient,  however,  remains  to  make  us  feel  that 
jaundice  was  probably  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two: 

A  medeson  ffor  the  blake  Jannes. 
Take  xx  or  xxx  grett  worme  and  lay  theym  in  cleyn  salt  a  nyght 
or  to  yay  be  dede  and  then  take  &  stowe  the  guttes  fforth  of 
theym  and  then  whase  them  cleyn  and  then  take  a  handfull  of 
sellandyn  &  the  worms  &  stamp  them  togedd"^  w'  a  quart  of  ale 
and  stirre  them  togeder  And  then  let  them  seth. . . . 


One  of  the  volumes  also  contains  a  few  Latin  sermons 
probably  by  Dr  ]\Ietcalfe. 

These  volumes  were  consulted  by  the  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  for  his  History  of  Prices. 

But  the  letters  to  Dr  Metcalfe  are  more  directly 
interesting.  The  two  that  follow  from  his  mother 
(1522  j  and  an  aunt  are  of  a  private  character,  and  can 
only  have  been  preserved  by  accident. 

Addressed:   To    my    Right   Wirchypfull    &    hon"abIe    Son    the 

Archdekyn  of  Rochester  be  this  delyu'"ed. 
Ryght  enterely  &  most  hon''abIe  &  reu'"ent  welbyloved  son  In 
the  tenderest  man""  that  I  can  or  may  I  herteley  recomend  me 
vnto  yow  yeldyng  yow  alway  &  at  all  tymes  my  daly  blessing. 
Beyng  glad  allway  to  here  of  yowre  gude  ....  which  is  to  me 
great  cumforth  &  pleasC.  And  the  most  especiall  cause  of  my 
wryttyng  vnto  you  at  this  tyme  ....  ffor  so  myche  as  I  am  aged 
&  right  febyll  &  erased  w'  seknes  &  diseases  &  may  not  well 
stirr.  I  therefore  hertely  desyer  you  »&  pray  yow  that  it  would 
please  yow  for  to  take  y^  labc  &  payne  vppon  you  to  cu  into 
the  countre  now  at  this  som.er  season  that  I  myght  speke  w'  yow. 
And  to  bryng  w'  yow  Luke  Metcalf  for  to  sett  and  se  su"^  good 
order  for  all  such  lands  &  ten*^  as  appertenyth  vnto  yo""  Inheri- 
taunce.  And  lykewyse  for  thorder  of  suche  fermeholdes  as 
appertene  or  belong  vnto  the  said  Luke  aff  my  decesse  that  it 
Avould  please  yow  that  they  myght  be  putt  to  sum  gud  order  & 
rule  at  yowre  cuming  by  yowr  gret  wysdome  &  gud  advice  as 
it  wold  lyk  yow  best  for  to  doo  vnto  yowr  hon""  and  his  profett 
&  weele  in  tyme  cuiliyng.     For  I  am  so  crasyd  &  aged  that  I 
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have  no  suerty  of  eny  longe  lyfe  in  this  world.  Wherefore  I 
hertely  require  yow  to  cutil  this  somer  at  my  oonly  desyr  for 
this  entent.  For  if  it  be  so  that  god  viset  me  or  call  me  vnto 
his  m''cy  y^  beyng  furth  of  the  countre  there  wilbe  diu''s  that 
wilbe  abowtwards  for  to  make  combr  &  besynes  for  such  ferme- 
holds  as  I  now  have  in  occupacion  whiche  wold  be  to  theyme 
that  shuld  oppteyne  &  occupy  theym  aff  me  great  hurt  & 
damage  And  I  beseche  yow  to  send  me  yowr  awnswer  in 
wryttynge  of  yowre  comming.  In  the  goodly  hast  that  ye  may 
that  I  myght  the  better  purvey  for  yowre  comyng  Accordyng  to 
yowr  honor  &  degree  vnto  my  power.  Which  shalbe  redy  to  do 
w'  the  g^cQ  of  Almyghty  Jha  Who  eu^  more  have  yow  in  his 
blessed  gou^'naunce  vnto  his  pleaso""  &  to  yow  bono""  &  profitt 
Scribled  at  Askrigg  in  hast  the  second  day  of  August  the  xiij 
yere  of  the  Reyne  of  o""  sou''ane  lord  Kyng  Henr.  the  viij'^. 

By  your  moder 

Agnes  Metcalf. 


Addmsed:  To  the  Right  Worshipful!  Maister  Doctor  Metkalff 
at  Cambrigge  this  be  dtlyu''ed  in  haist. 

Right  Worshipfull  sir  in  my  most  lovyng  manyer  I  recomande  me 
vnto  you  letting  you  wete  that  yo'' Vncle  yo''  Suster  with  odre  yo"^ 
goode  ffrendes  ar  in  gode  helth  blessed  be  god,  albeit  my  Suster 
j'o''  modre  hath  bene  accrasid  but  I  trust  to  god  she  shall  recou''. 
Sir  I  have  one  broder  in  Clement  Hostell  whiche  is  one  yong 
Skoler  whose  name  is  Richard  Bosswell  to  whome  I  hertely 
desyre  you  to  be  gode  Maister  and  ffrend.  And  that  it  well  like  you 
call  hym  vnto  you  and  to  vnderstand  and  knowe  his  demeanor. 
And  to  giff  to  hym  yo''  gode  counsaill  and  help  for  my  sake. 
Sir  I  hertely  thank  you  for  the  ffyne  ker  cheif  whiche  that  ye 
lately  send  me  and  for  odre  yo^  giftes  Which  I  kannott  recom- 
pens  you  fore  bot  onely  by  my  praier  Which  ye  shall  have  daly 
with  godes  grace  Who  have  you  in  his  kepyng  and  send  you 
gode  fortun  with  helth.     Wrytten  the  ffirst  day  of  Septembre 

yo""  lovyng  awnte  Elisabeth 
Metkalff  of  Berepark. 


Richard  Sharpe,  the  writer  of  the  six  letters  which 
follow,  was  elected  first  President  of  the  College  in 
15 14.      He   was  Chaplain  to   Bishop  Fisher,    and   his 
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letters  are  interesting  from  the  references  they  contain 
to  that  Prelate. 

Addressed :    To   the    ryght   Worshypfull    Mr.    docto''   Metcalfe 

archdiacon  of  Rochesf. 
My  duety  remembyrd.  So  it  is  my  lorde  desyrs  yo''  maistyrshype 
to  bye  hiin  saten  for  a  rydyng  chymmet  and  cause  ittto  be 
made  after  y'^  chymet  sende  to  you  by  y'^  berar  ye  shall  receyve 
iiij  yards  &  di  of  tawny  sercenet  for  the  said  chymet  ye  shall 
receyve  my  lords  hatt  agayn  wich  is  to  narow  in  the  hedd  be  ij 
ynch  &  more  ou''  wartt  diameter  ways  therfor  my  lorde  wold 
y'  y«  shuld  cause  an  other  hatt  to  be  made  for  hym  ij  ynches  & 
more  ou""  wartt  diameter  larger  then  y^^  hatt  is.  Desire  the 
woman  to  take  y'^  hatt  agayn  thoff  it  be  with  losse.  My  lorde 
is  content  if  she  wylnott  take  it  then  see  wheder  it  wyll  serue 
for  the  other  hatt  or  nott.  y'^  hatt  must  be  made  withowt 
frynge.  My  lorde  wold  y*  yo""  maistyrshype  shulde  send  worde^ 
if  it  can  be,  whe  the  kynge,  the  qwene,  the  cardinall  shall  take 
theyr  jurney  of  a  suerty  &  watt  way  they  shall  ryde  wherd  ■■  by 
Rochesf  or  nott.  My  lorde  wylbe  at  Grenwich  the  latter  end 
of  y'^  weke  and  speake  with  the  kynge  and  the  Cardinall  he  wyll 
lye  at  the  Vycarege  of  Grenwich  Inquere  whed"^  other 
byschoppys  were  haddes  or  not  and  send  my  lord  word  of  thes 
thynges  as  shortly  as  ye  can.  I  trow  my  lorde  wylbe  at 
Grenwich  oon  thursday  thus  o""  lorde  preserve  you  scryblyd  in 
hast  y'^  morning  by  the  hands  of  yo""  owne 

Richard  Sharpe. 


Addressed:  To  the  ryght   worshipfull    Maisf   Docto""  Metcalfe 

Archdiacon  of  Rochesf. 
After  all  due  and  humble  recomendacions  hade  to  your  maister- 
shipe  wi'.h  like  thanks  for  your  charitable  lufFe  &  fauo"^  alway 
towards  me,  like  it  yo"^  maistershipp  to  vndrestande  that  my 
lorde  ys  in  gude  helth  lovyde  be  our  lord  and  desireth  your 
maistershipe  that  by  your  gude  means  he  may  have  wrytyn  iiij 
sermons  of  seynt  John  Chrisostome  contra  iiideos  with  certain 
homelis  de  incomprehensibilitate  dei  &  other  moo  as  they  folow  in 
the  same  boke.  The  boke  lyeth  in  the  new  lybrary  (of  the 
Universite)  (that  byshop  Rotheram  made)  and  was  delyuered 
at  the  last  beyng  of  my  lorde  Iher.  For  he  hade  borowd  y'  of 
the  Uniu''site  before.      I  have  sende  to  my  gude  &  special! 
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maisf  the  maisf^  of  Christes  College  the  statutes  for  the  new 
felows,  your  maisfshipe  &  he  may  rede  them  ou''  at  yo""  lesur  & 
see  how  yow  like  the.  I  have  wrytyn  to  hym  also  for  to  helpe 
that  the  foresaid  workes  of  seynt  John  Chrisostome  may  be 
wrytyn  and  sende  to  my  lorde  for  it  was  my  lord  his  mynd  that 
I  shuld  wryt  to  yow  both  for  the  same  thynge  as  knows  our 
lorde  who  preserve  your  maistershipe  at  Rochesf^  the  xx  day  of 
October  by  yo"^  bedma 

RiCHARDE    ShARPE. 


Addressed:  To  the  ryght  WorshypfuU  Maysf  Docto^  Metcalfe 
Maist"^  of  Saincte  Johns  College  in  Cabrydge. 

My  dutie  most  lowly  done.  Pleasyth  y'  your  maisfshipe  to 
know  that  I  wrott  a  letf  vnto  yow  by  a  chylde  sende  fro  the 
p'or  of  Leddys  and  by  cause  I  was  both  short  and  neglygent  in 
wrytynge  the  sayde  lett"^  therefore  I  have  now  wrytyn  to  yo"^ 
maisfshipe  more  plenty  &  more  at  large.  As  towchyng  >e  saide 
chylde  my  lorde  desyres  yo""  maisfshype  to  be  gude  maisf  to 
hym  &  to  take  hym  into  yo"^  College.  The  p'or  of  leddes  spake 
to  yo''  maisfshipe  at  yo"^  last  being  wyth  hym.  My  lord  ys  in 
gude  helth  thankyde  be  owr  lorde  he  usys  ...  or  bathys  I 
pray  gode  y^i  do  hym  gude  he  says  y'  they  do  hym  moch  gude. 
I  am  right  hevy  for  the  misfortvns  that  hath  happenyd  with  yow 
now  of  latt  and  specyally  by  cause  y'  hath  fortvnyde  in  Chrystes 
College.  I  fere  y*  shalbe  a  hyndrance  and  loss  of  the  charitable 
purpose  intendyde  there  to  be  done.  Other  newys  we  have 
albeyt  I  am  suer  yo'  maisfshype  knows  them,  therfor  to  wryt 
them  y'  wher  butt  a  spendyng  of  ynke  &  papyr  as  knows  our 
lorde  who  preserve  your  maistyshype  at  Rawchest"^  the  iij  day 

of  march 

yo"^  owne 

Richard  Sharpe. 


Addressed'.  To  the  right  worshipfull  M^   Docto'^  Metcalf  arch- 

diacon  of  Rochester. 
My  dewty  of  reco™endacions  presuposyd  like  yo^  maistershipe 
to  know  I  haue  receyvyd  the  matters  y'  ye  sende  to  G''vyshende 
and  I  sende  yow  a  copye  of  oon  of  the  indenturs  the  last  weke 
of  John  Botells  wrytyng  &  bycause  it  is  not  delyured  to  yor 
mastershipe  I  haue  sende  now  on  of  the  said  indenturs  sealyd 
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with  M"^  Ashton's  seall  &  subscribed  with  his  own  hande.  My 
lord  desyreth  yo""  maistershipe  to  sende  his  bokes  fro  John 
Gogh  and  sende  his  sermon  as  shortly  as  can  be  that  JNI""  secre- 
tary hath.  My  lorde  is  very  sory  that  the  last  part  of  his 
sermon  is  lost  it  will  cost  hym  su  labo""  for  I  thynke  he  haue 
not  the  copye  also  my  lords  desyreth  yow  to  send  annotationes 
Eiasmi  left  with  Arnold  to  mende  the  byndyng  of  them  My 
lord  takith  great  labo''s  agayns  Luther  I  thynke  verely  that  ys 
worke  shall  passe  all  other  mens  Our  lorde  sende  hym  stryngth 
&  helth  and  I  dowt  not  but  he  shall  doo  that  thynge  that  shall 
be  both  profitable  to  the  faith  of  Criste  &  also  for  his  hono^  & 
fame  as  knows  almyghty  gode  who  preserve  yo''  maistershipe. 

yo""  bedman 

Richard  Sharpe. 


Addressed :  To  the  right  worshipfull  M''  Docto''  Metcafe  Arch- 

diacon  of  Rochester. 

Humble  recoinendacions  p'mysed.     I  have  shewd  to  my  lord 

the  effect  of  yo''  letter  the  wich  I  receyvyd  the  last  day  of  June. 

And  wher  as  yo''  maistershipe  desireth  my  lordes  letters  for  the 

forderance  of  yo''  causes  his  lordshipe  saithe  he  may  not  loose 

so  moche  tyme  fro   his  other  besines.     And  as  towchyng  yo"^ 

statutes  my  lord  will  cause  John  Bottell  to  wrytt  them.     Mor 

ouer  the  ij  articles  de  poteslate  pape  &  de  indulgencijs  may  not  be 

sparyd  for  my  lord  hath  the  butt  oons  wrytyiT  in  mudii  and  also 

his  lordship  intendith  to  put  them    shortly   to   the    pryntyng. 

Ther  is  no  man  y*^  will  say  my  lord  hath  wrytyn  Jrigide  &  jeiune 

of  thes  ij  articles  that  doth  redd  them  &  vndyrstand  them  &  so 

my  lord  saith  hymself  whos  jugment  I  belive  wilbe  takyn  byfore 

theyres  that  say  the  contrary  and  not  only  my  lord  saith  this  but 

also  diuers  other  well  lernyd  y'  hath  redd  thes  ij  articles.     I 

haue  send  to  yo""  maistershipe  the  p'face  of  my  lordes  bok.     I 

haue  paid  to  Dame  Peny's  father  vj^  viij'^  for  hyr  pesion.     At 

the  desire  of  Mr  More  my  lord  comawndyd  me  to  pay  to  Mr 

Coltes  doghto""  &  her  husband  on  Sonday  last  v  markes  for 

certain  money  &  stuif  of  hers  that  was  left  at  Hyghiii.     And 

thus  our  Lord  God  haue  yo""  maistershipe  in  his  graciose  kepyng 

&  likwise  spede  yow  in  yo''  besines,  at  Rochesf  the  first  day  of 

Juli 

yC  bedma 

Richard  Sharpe 
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Addressed:   To   the  right  wurshipfuU   Master  Doctor  Metcalfe 

Archdecon  of  Rochester. 
My  duty  of  comendacions  premised  Lyketh  yo""  mastership  to 
take  the  Labo"^  to  delyu'  these  to  Bokes  that  is  to  saye  Topica 
Claudii  and  Dialeciica  et  rethorica  Phi.  Melanchton  to  John 
Rayns  againe  for  my  Lord  hadde  them  of  him  before,  and  also 
desiring  him  to  bynde  this  Booke  called  Diredoriu  auteu  con- 
teniplaiiiioriim  in  a  parcheament  skyn,  for  my  lord.  This  Booke 
ye  shall  reseve  of  the  Bearer  hereof.  My  Lord  hathe  sertaine 
Bookes  at  binding  at  Arnoldis  the  whiche  his  Lordship  woulde 
gladly  haue  if  the  be  fynyshed  Wherefor  if  yo"^  m''ship  maye 
haue  any  convenient  messenger  ye  shall  doo  hyme  great  pleasor 
to  send  hyme  these  books.  INIy  Lord  lyked  the  stourgen  that 
ye  sent  him  verey  well  and  likewise  fedde  well  of  it.  And  he 
commanded  it  to  be  kept  a  weke  or  more.  His  Lordship  wulbe 
at  London  shortly.  But  I  know  not  the  time.  I  haue  many 
other  thinges  that  I  wuld  haue  written  vnto  (your  ?)  m''ship  of 
butt  I  ame  not  able  to  hold  the  pen  between  my  fyngers.  as 
knowithe  o"^  Lorde  who  preserve  yo""  m''ship.     At  Rochester  the 

xj"^  day  of  Julij 

yo""  own  to  his  lityll  power 

Richard  Sharpe 


John  Smith,  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  29  July  15 16.  He 
became  Rector  of  Thorington  in  Essex  in  February 
152 1  {Mayor-Baker,  p.  281,  n  i.)  So  that  we  have  an 
approximate  date  for  his  letters.  A  considerable 
number  of  letters  from  him  have  been  preserved, 
relating  for  the  greater  part  to  College  estates  and 
business.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  written 
from  the  College  to  Dr  Metcalfe  in  London. 

We  read  in  Stow's  Survey  of  Lo7idon :  "  Paul's 
Wharf,  or  St  Benet's  Paul's  Wharf,  a  noted  Stairs  for 
Watermen,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Stairs  is  a  very 
handsome  house,  one  made  use  of  by  a  Brewer,  and 
the  other  for  a  timber  yard." 

Addressed:    To   my   singler   and    especyall   goode    Master   M' 

Doctor  Metcalf  thys  letter  be  delyu'"de. 
After  dew  &  humbly  recoihendacions  I  hertely  recomende  me 
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to  yowr  Mastershipp.  Sir  thus  it  fortvnyde  that  my  brother 
was  very  syke  novv  at  this  tyme,  and  so  he  requyerede  me  to  go 
to  his  benyfyce  for  his  discharge,  therefor  I  colde  not  go  to 
Wygtofte  my  self  but  I  desierede  M"^  Longforth  to  take  the 
payns  to  go  thyther,  &  so  he  hath  don  rygth  well  in  that  behalf; 
but  I  have  no  sewer  knolege  as  yeth  how  the(y)  have  agrede  for 
he  is  not  cuiiiie  home  hym  self,  but  as  shortly  as  he  cuinyth  I 
shall  send  yoW  Masfship  sewer  knowledge  what  he  hath  don. 
M""  Stewarde  &  I  be  at  a  conclusion  for  ow"^  besynesse,  the  wich 
I  dyde  obtayne  I  ensewer  yow  w'  greate  dyfFyculte.  Here  I 
sende  yow  owr  grement  &  he  hath  promysyde  hymself  to  be  at 
London  w'  yow  &  that  shortly  &  ther  the  arbiters  shall  have 
comvnication  to  gyther  of  the  matf.  Sir  my  Lorde  of  Elys 
seruant  hadde  receyvyde  his  endenture  before  I  hadde  eny 
contrary  worde  from  yow.  I  have  delyurede  Mr  Sponer  xx' 
nobylles  to  take  yow  to  bye  a  payer  of  orgens  w'all  as  I  shewyde 
yow  whan  yow  were  last  at  home,  that  I  hade  procuryde  for 
soch  an  vse,  and  I  p''y  yow  late  yt  be  well  bestowyde.  Syr  ther 
ys  ij  scholers  syke  in  ow  howse,  &  yt  is  thowght  of  a  trewth  of 
the  pestylence,  in  so  moch  that  many  of  owr  scholers  be 
departyde.  Wherfor  I  p''y  to  latt  vs  have  knowlege  of  yowr 
pleassur  how  we  shalbe  orderde  in  this  greate  dawnger.  Thys 
wyke  is  the  Mason  appowntyde  to  begyne  to  worke  of  Mr 
Ashton's  chapell.  Thus  fare  ye  well  in  oW  Savior  Christ. 
Wrytten  in  yow''  owyne  College  in  Cambryge.  The  fyfth  daye 
of  May 

By  yow"'  owyne  scoler  and  bedtna 

John  Smith  Pryst. 

Addressed :  To  hys  especyall  good  Master  Masf  Doctor  Metcalfe 
at  Mast"^  Hudson's  besyde  Pollys  Swarth  be  thes  letfs 
delyu^'yd  at  London. 
Ryght  worschyppfuU  and  allweis  my  syngular  good  Mast"^  I 
humbly  recoinende  me  vnto  yow  :  harteley  desyeryng  yow  to 
sende  me  worde  as  shortly  as  ye  may  covenyently  what  ys  yow^ 
plesure  that  I  shulde  doo  as  cocernyng  ow"^  farme  in  Foxton 
And  also  w*  Elyngton  of  Steple  Morden  accordyng  as  I  wrytyd 
in  my  last  letfs  to  yowr  Masfschyppe.  I  made  them  promyse 
y'  thei  shulde  haue  answer  shortly  Masf  Blande  desyeryth  yow 
harteley  to  remember  hys  mater.  1  knowe  well  yt  shalbe  to  the 
profyt  of  oW  College  yf  yt  please  yow  so  to  doo.     Masf  Long- 
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ferth  also  monyth  me  to  wryte  to  yow  to  remember  hy.  All 
ow"^  copany  as  now  be  come  home.  The  Mast"^  of  Myhell 
House  haue  obteyned  the  office  of  the  Vice  chancellershyppe 
agaynst  the  Mast"^  of  Crystes  College.  Syr  we  haue  great 
necessyte  of  awter  clothys  :  yf  so  be  ther  be  any  suche  at  the 
nouryse  thei  wolde  do  vs  good  servyce  ellys  we  must  prouyde 
other  weis.  And  oW  copany  myght  haue  the  play  that  my  lorde 
made  thei  wolde  prouyde  to  play  yt.  Hogekyn  can  not  be 
content  in  no  wyse  to  gyff  ou"^  hys  offyce  vnto  y*'  tyme  he  spek 
w'  yow.  Thus  fare  ye  well  in  ow"^  sauio''  Cryst  whom  I  beseche 
yow  dayly  preserve.  Wryttyn  in  yeW  owne  College  at  Cabryge 
the  ix  day  of  Decemb. 

By  yoW  owne  Scolar  and 
Bedma  John  Smyth  Pryst 


Addressed:  To  his  hon^'able  and  especiall  goode  master  Mr 
doctou''  Metcalf  the  maisf  of  Seynt  Johns  CoUiedge  be  this 
dd.  att  London. 
Right  hon'^able  Syr  In  my  humble  man"^  I  hartelie  recomende 
me  on  to  yow  Sir  I  trust  to  god  for  to  do  such  thinges  after 
yow''  mynd  as  ye  have  moved  me  for  to  do  except  y^  election  of 
ye  denys.  Mr  Burgon  and  Mr  Ashton  be  nott  att  home  nor 
y^i  have  Institute  no  in  ther  rome  y  for  methink  ytt  best  yt 
schulde  tarie  yoW  comyng  home  for  if  y'  I  shulde  take  oy  in 
y  romys  peraventure  eu'"y  man  wolde  nott  be  cotent  &  y*  I  wolde 
be  sorie  shuld  happen  We  be  as  yet  quiete  thanked  be  god. 
as  cocernyng  y^  besynes  of  y«  election  I  trust  itt  shall 

have  a  goode  ende.  yoW  writyng  to  me  as  cocernyng  y'  I  fere 
me  will  not  be  thowt  anew  as  cocernyng  some  of  owr  copanye 
y""  for  I  praie  yow  write  schortlie  to  me  agayn  And  name  Clare 
Hall  &  Kynges  Colledge  in  you"^  writyng  I  have  taken  posses- 
sion in  the  howsys  of  Newma  before  recorde  butt  y"^  dwell  no 
bodie  in  them  And  as  yett  I  kan  get  no  ferma^'s  for  the  y«  new 
hows  att  Castell  ende  is  almost  fynysht  and  ensure  yow  itt  hath 
cost  vs  moch  monye.  The  olde  wiif  y'  had  ower  hows  afore  owr 
gate  ys  dade  And  I  have  lett  y^  hows  to  Robert  Coke  for  xij». 
We  be  mervelouslie  daugered  for  wode  We  kan  gett  allmost  no 
for  no  monye.  Methynk  ytt  wor  y^  best  y'  y«  courte  att  Stewcleye 
shulde  tarie  tyll  y'  ye  come  home  for  I  know  not  wher  y*  Courte 
rolles  are  nor  many  oy""  thynges  y'  belong  y"^  to.  I  have  latton 
VOL  XVII.  PPP 
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ow  new  hovs  agayst  alay  Welles  for  xvj^  what  ys  yoW  rnynd 
and  pleasure  as  cocernyng  all  theis  matfs  I  praie  yow  shortlie 
lett  me  know  Written  In  Cambridge  in  yow"^  owne  CoUedge 
the  fest  of  Seynt  Michael  y"  archangell 

By  yow"^  own  Scoler  &  beedman 
John  Smyth  Prest. 


Addressed:  To  hys  honi'able  and  especyall  good  Masf  Masf 

Docto""  Metcalfe  at  Masf  Hudsons  be  syde  Polles  Swarth  be 

thes  letfs  delyud  at  London 

Ryght  honable  Syr  I  humbly  recomende  me  vnto  yow  certefying 

yow"^  Masfschype  that  accordyng  to  yoW  mynde  I  haue  wryttyn 

to  my   lord  Curson  also  I  perceyve  y*  ys  yow''  plesure  that  I 

shulde  owe  fauo"^  to  Richard  Brandysby  to  be  disciple  w'  vs  for 

Docto"^  Rypplynga  and  so  accordyng  to  yow"^  mynde  I  haue  done 

not  w*  standyng  yf  ye  hadde  bene  at  home  yow''seIfe  I  wolde 

haue  desyered  yow  as  I  dyd  before  to  haue  ben  good  mast"^  to 

my  Scoler  Barto  neu''  the  less  as  now  I  am  ryght  well  content  to 

doo  accordyng  to  yow""  desyer.     I  wolde  ryght  gladly  to  haue 

yow  masfschyppe  com  home  all  thow  ye  tarry  the  lesser  whyle 

w'  vs  for  ther  ys  dyne's  matf*  cocernyng  ow"^  College  that  I  can 

make  no  ende  vpon  vntyle  the  tyme  I  spake  w'  yow.     Therfor 

for  the  love  of  god  co  home  yf  ye  may.     The  audyto^  that  ye  & 

I  hadde  comunycacon  of  hee  wolde  know  what  tyme  we  shall 

haue  oW  audyte  I  hadde  hy  sende  to  me  ij  or  iij  days  afore 

Crystemas  and  he  shulde  haue  answer  vpon  yt.     YoW  plesure 

y  in  I  pray  yow  let  me  knowe  and  also  what  ys  your  mynde  as 

concernyng  ov,"^  farme  in  Foxton  and  also'  Allyngtons  matf  as  I 

dyd  wrytte  to  yow  before.     Syr  I  pray  yow  hartily  procure  the 

lycence  of  my  lorde  of  London  offycers  as  I  wryttyd  to  yow  for 

Syr  John  Graye  parson  of  Thoryngto  ad  commiinicandu  et  ad 

concludendu  and  send  yt  to  me  when  ye  haue  obteyned  yt,     I 

wolde  know  gladly  what  dyrecion  ye  haue  takyn  as  cocernyng 

Mast"^  Ashe  and  what  ys  yo\V  full  mynde  as  cocernyng  John 

Orrell  for  I  insure  yow  Hogekin  ys  very  lothe  to  departe,  the 

copany  wold  gladly  haue  my  lordes  play     I  pray  yow  remember 

Masf  Blande  and  Mast"^  Longfurth     Thus  fare  ye  well  in  ow^ 

sauio""  Cryst  fro  yow"^  owne  College  in  Cambrige  the  xiiij  day  of 

December 

By  yowr  daly  Bedma 

John  Smyth  Pryst. 
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Addressed'.  To  his  especj'all  goode  M''  master  Doctor  Metcalf 
att  Master  Hodsuns  bysyede  PoUes  Swarth  be  theis  delyu^'ede 
at  London. 
Rygth  Worshipfull  and  my  syngler  goode  Master  I  hvmbly 
recoinende  me  onto  yow  and  as  now  specyally  desyeryng  for  the 
contynewance  of  your  goode  mynde  towarde  me,  I  am  enformyde 
that  the  person  of  Thorington  is  dede,  I  shall  cause  yow  haue 
sewer  knowlege  w*  in  ....  ij  days,  and  then  therafter  I 
bechech  yow  to  do  as  ye  think  convenient  for  the  obtaynyng  of 
the  presentacion  &  also  of  the  indu(ction)  Her  I  have  sende 
yow  a  proxey  dyvysyde  &  made  by  an  notary  as  concernyng  all 
man''  of  charges  I  shall  recompence  yow"^  raastershipp  as  my 
dewty  is.  I  wolde  have  cume  myself  but  yt  was  ycw"^  masfshipp 
mynde  that  I  shulde  do  yt  on  this  man""  of  wyse :  and  as  now 
also  I  have  dyu''s  matf  at  home,  in  yow  therfor  ys  all  my  trust, 
therfor  I  beseche  yow  bryng  this  matf  to  passe  as  shortly  as  ye 
may.  The  parsons  name  was  Sir  John  Gray,  the  wich  ye  must 
remembre  by  cause  of  the  presentacion,  I  p''y  yow  sende  me 
M''  Brokysbys  gold  ryng  as  shortly  as  ye  may.  Thus  fare  ye 
well  in  ow''  Saluior  Christ,  from  your  owyn  College  in  Cambrige 
the  xij  day  of  February 

By  yow  owyn  Scoler 

and  bedman  John  Smyth  p''st. 

In  another  hand,  probably  Dr  Metcalfe's  : 
Sir  John  Gray,  the  p''sentacion  must  be  made  in  the  names  of 
my  lord  &  M"^  Hew  Asheton. 


The  next  letter  is  written  by  the  'official,'  or  sub- 
stitute, of  Metcalfe  as  Archdeacon.  Reference  is  made 
in  it  to  the  nuns  at  Higham  ;  the  monastery  there  had 
been  suppressed  and  its  belongings  given  to  the  College. 
I  hope  in  an  early  number  of  the  Eagle  to  give  some 
interesting  extracts  from  documents  belonging  to  this 
monastery. 

Addressed:    To   the   ryght    worshipfull    M"^   Doctor   Metcalf 

tharchdiaco  of  Rochesf  this  lettre  be  dd. 

Ryght  worshipfull  syr  dew  recofrlendacon  p'missed.      I  am  sory 

that  I  spak  not  w*  yo'  m''ship  at  yo"^  departyng.     I  was  then 

sayng  masse  at  the  parish  churche.    I  send  to  you  by  this  berer 
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now  my  lordes  lettre  which  is  to  M''  Secretary  I  had  it  red  & 
therefore  y®  shall  know  semewhat  of  the  tenor  therof.  Fyrst 
there  is  thankes  for  his  last  lettres,  then  he  aignifyes  to  him  the 
popes  grete  thankes  for  the  sermon  whiche  thanks  my  lord  reken- 
neth  M"^  Secretary  most  wordy  of  all  by  cause  he  haith  taken  such 
paynes  in  to'^nyng  it  in  to  latyn,  thirdly  he  signifyeth  to  hym 
that  one  of  the  nonnes  of  Heigham  wold  be  at  Sainct  Elyns 
desyryng  his  helpes  therin.  More  ou"^  syr  y^  shall  receyve  of 
this  berer  my  lordes  sermon  in  ynglyshe  which  he  p''yethe  you 
to  put  to  Wynkyn  to  prynt  and  he  p''yethe  you  to  speke  to  Jhon 
Gowghe  to  see  it  diligently  done  &  trewly  printed.  He  signi- 
fyethe  to  M"^  Secretary  that  he  puttes  this  to  Wynkyn  &  desyreth 
of  hym  one  in  latyn.  I  p^'y  yow  syr  let  one  of  yC  seruandes 
delyuer  to  Maisf^  Denton  my  lettre  ther  is  one  of  M""  Burbanke's 
w'  in  it.  Christopher  shall  bryng  to  me  your  gown  that  it 
pleased  yo"  to  geve  me,  if  it  so  lyke  you.  No  more  but  I 
beseche  yo"  remembre  Thomas  Bocher  close  if  my  labo''  be 
mayd  for  it  &  o""  Lord  God  kepe  yo""  m''shipe  ifrom  Sellyng  this 
Fryday 

By  yo"^  Officiall. 


The  next  letter  is  from  John  Wilson,  Prior  of  Mount- 
grace  de  Ingleby,  a  Carthusian  House  in  Yorkshire, 
founded  in  1396  by  Thomas  de  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey 
and  Earl  of  Kent.  Wilson  was  Prior  at  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries.  Some  notes  on  the  Priory  will  be 
found  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon{E.^: \%\t)  VI.  p.  22. 

Addressed  :  To  Mr  Doctor  Metcalfe  Chanceler  to  my  lord  bishop 

of  Rochestre  this  be  dd. 
WorshipfuU  and  wel  biloved  in  o""  sauveyo''  Criste  Jhu  I  hartely 
recomend  me  to  yow  and  in  the  same  desiring  your  prosperous 
helth.  Letting  yow  to  vnderstand  that  I  receyuyd  yo"^  Ire  dated 
the  xij  day  of  Novembre  wherein  ye  desired  me  to  be  fauCable 
to  Mr  Rauff  Maleney.  Ye  shalbe  sure  of  me  att  all  times  if  it 
lie  in  my  power  to  doo  you  pleso^  Albeit  I  will  not  flatter 
you  for  I  had  promysed  to  receyve  hym  at  the  instance  of  my 
brother  Dan  John  Batmason  before  I  receyuyd  yo""  Ire  &  so  I 
cannot  say  that  I  doo  you  any  pleaso''  herein.  I  haue  a  speciall 
good  mynde  to  hym  &  if  he  will  applie  him  perfectly  to  meknes 
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I  fere  not  bvt  he  shall  doo  well  w*  thelp  of  o""  Lord  ;  as  to  my 
brother  James  Wilson  longar  then  he  applieth  hym  to  vertue 
will  I  desire  none  for  hym.  Good  M"^  Doctor  yo"^  goodness 
haith  made  me  bold  w*^  yow  wherfor  I  desire  yowr  raaisfship  to 
pardon  me.  I  desire  you  to  be  good  M''  to  a  scoler  called 
ffrancis  Malett  who  is  singlerly  well  lerned  of  his  tyme  in  scoole 
matter  bot  much  better  in  the  scole  of  o"^  saueyo"^  for  he  is 
grownded  in  vertue  &  as  I  suppose  haith  grete  feling  in  gostely 
operacon  and  of  a  similitude  g'"ciouslye  called  therto  of  o"^ 
m^'ycfull  lord  Jhus.  He  was  apt  to  many  woordlie  pleso"^  for 
when  he  was  bot  x  yere  of  age  he  ciith  haue  song  discant  plaid 
of  thorgans  recorderes  of  lute  w'  other  instruments  in  so  much 
Lord  Latymar  had  such  pleso""  in  hym  that  he  lay  w*^  hym  nyghtly. 
And  yet  it  pleased  o""  swete  saueyo""  Jhs  to  kyndell  his  hart  so 
fervently  w'  the  fyre  of  his  loue  that  he  despised  all  vane 
pleaso"  &  then  worldlie  man  sett  nothing  by  him  &  soo  through 
my  counsell  came  to  thuniversite  &  haith  had  vere  little  succo"^ 
sence  therefor  I  write  more  largely  be  cause  I  trust  it  shalbe 
comforth  to  you  for  to  help  hym  as  knoweth  our  lord  who  euer 
preserve  yow  to  his  pleaso""  At  Montgrace  the  xxv*^  of 
Nouebre 

Your  faithfull  bedman 
John  ther  prio''. 


The  "King's  letters"  referred  to  in  the  following 
letter  are,  I  think,  those  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Nunnery  at  Higham.  The  Emperor  is  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  arrived  at  Dover  on  May  26,  1522,  where  he 
was  received  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Henry  VIII  after- 
wards conducted  him  to  Greenwich,  which  he  reached 
on  June  2  (the  date  of  the  letter),  and  thence  to  London. 
Further  details  as  to  the  visit  will  be  found  in  T/ie  Life 
and  Retgn  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth^  by  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury. 

Addressed :  To  the  ryght  worshipfull  M''  Docf  MeytcalfF  archy- 
dekyn  of  Rochesf  be  this  delyu-'yd  at  Hudson's  bruer  at 
Polles  swarff  at  London. 

Ryght  WyrschypfuU  masf  in  my  most  vmbell  man""  I  comend 
me  to  yowr  M''shyp  lettyng  yow  vnderstand  that  acordyng  to 
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3'owr  mynd  I  haue  spokyn  wyth  my  loord  of  Deynschyer  &  my 
loord  of  Deynschyer  marvilles  gretly  that  y°  labor  not  for 
the  aseynment  of  the  Kinges  letters  &  I  schewyd  to  hym  that  ye 
wold  haue  laboryd  now  bot  because  yow  thowght  the  Kyng  & 
my  loord  Cardynall  was  no  besyd  in  rasiwing  the  emperour  that 
your  mat"^  wold  not  haue  beyn  mynded  he  mayd  me  answer  that 
he  wold  ye  shuld  labor  the  mat"^  when  the  Kyng  comys  to 
London  the  Kyng  callyd  of  my  lorde  for  his  asoyn  as  he  was 
cum  to  his  logyng  &  he  talkyd  luffyngly  wyth  my  loord  all  the 
way  betweyn  the  pales  &  hys  chamber  in  the  abbay  no  mor  to 
yow  at  thys  tyme  nosic  haue  yow  in  hys  kepyng  in  bast  be  yours 
to  his  powr  at  Strod  the  ij  day  of  June  be  me 

John  Wylbor 
My  Loord  wylbe  at  London  on  thursday  next 


This  instalment  may  finish  with  a  letter  of  Smith's, 
in  which  he  reports  a  number  of  minor  worries  to 
Metcalfe.  The  College  had  land  at  Steeple  Morden, 
Ashwell,  Melbourne,  Holbeach,  and  other  places  men- 
tioned in  the  letter. 

References  to  Brokesby  or  Brookesby  will  be  found 
in  Mayor-Baker,  p.  364,  1.  14,  p.  466,  1.  46. 

Addressed:  To  hys  Ryght  worshipful!  Masf  Doctor  Metcallfe  be 
thys  letf  delyu''yd  at  Londo. 

Ryght  WorshipfuU  Syr  I  humbly  recoriiende  vnto  yow"^  Masf- 
shipp  certefyyng  yow  that  I  sent  carpenters  to  Stepull  Morden, 
and  Elyngton  wolde  not  suffer  the  to  worke  on  hys  howse  he 
sayth  we  shall  not  medyll  therewyth.  And  so  vnkyndly  he 
doyth  entrete  vs,  and  as  now  both  hys  lands  and  Besten  landes 
bythe  vnfallowed,  and  he  wyll  nother  falow  the  hy  sylfe  nor 
suffer  other  me  to  enter  ther  of.  he  reportyth  that  ye  and 
Master  Percy  shulde  make  promyse  of  dyu''s  thinges  the  wych 
ys  not  performyd.  I  trust  ye  wyll  se  some  remedy  for  hy.  I 
cawsyd  ding's  of  the  olde  bowses  of  Beston  to  be  pullyd  down, 
and  the  tyle  y"^  of  w*  other  stuff  to  be  spent  at  Ashewell  and  at 
Melborne  and  the  mene  of  the  towne  be  not  content  y"^  w'  thei 
wolde  we  shulde  bylde  yt  as  y'  was  in  tymys  past.  I  perceyve 
we  have  hynderance  in  Lyncon  shire  for  alteringe  of  ow"^  farmers 
.     .     .   at  Whidteste  and  at  Holdbeke  I  intende  w'  in  thys  ij  or 
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iiij  dayes  to  ryde  to  the  Dene  of  Lyncon  for  ow  mony,  Mast"^ 
Malyvery  was  here  w'  me  and  I  made  hy  the  best  schere  I 
cowde  he  laye  in  yow^  chamber  and  hys  horse  was  in  the  close. 
Mast"^  Brokysby  ys  not  content  w*  vs  :  but  how  we  shall  agre  I 
can  not  tell  vnto  the  tyme  we  spoke  w*  hy  I  lent  hy  a  cheyne 
of  golde  agaynst  hys  maryage  but  as  yet  I  can  not  get  yt  agayne 
by  no  meanys.  he  seyth  both  yow  and  I  owght  to  gyff  hy  sa 
good  a  thyng  as  y'  ys.  Thus  fare  ye  well.  From  yoW  owne 
College  in  Cambryge  the  iij  day  of  June 

By  yow''  owne  Scholer  and  bedma 
John  Smyth  Pryst. 

(To  be  continued.) 

R.  F.  S. 


NIL  ERGO   OPTABUNT   HOMINES? 

ZeO   ^aatXeu,  ra  fiev  iadXa  koL    evx^f^^^^^^   '^"'^  avevKToa 
dfJLfii   hihov,  TO,  Se   heiva   koX  eu^o/ievot?   uTrepvKov. 

Poet  in  Plai.  Alcib.  11.,  p.  143a-. 

Das  Gute,  das  wir  nicht  erbitten,  sende, 

Wenn's  kann  geschehn  : 

Und  gnadiglich  das  Bose  von  uns  wende, 
Das  wir  erflehn. 

Fr.  Ruckert. 

The  blessing  that  we  ask  not,  Lord,  supply, 
If  such  Thy  will : 

And,  though  we  ask,  in  mercy  still  deny 
The  wished  for  ill. 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 


SECOND   LOVE. 

Right  glad  am  I  that  you  have  loved  before, 
For  first  love  is  a  creature  of  the  dust, 
And  springs  up  as  a  flower,  and  then  it  must 

Return  to  whence  it  came,  and  be  no  more. 

But  second  love  makes  the  full  soul  run  o'er 

With  all  the  high  thoughts  that  are  great  and  just ; 
"We  have  escaped  from  that  first  foolish  lust, 

And  now  shall  touch  love's  very  farthest  shore. 

For  nothing  now  shall  change  us,  nor  shall  we 
Change  ever,  for  our  two  souls  are  made  one ; 
And  this  high  union  which  has  now  begun 

Shall  bring  all  great  things  unto  you  and  me. 
So  shall  our  love  last  till  our  lives  be  done ; 

And  after  that,  if  aught  thereafter  be. 


AT  DOVER. 

Thought  of  my  country  rises  strong  in  me. 
Seeing  these  great  white  cliffs  on  either  hand 
Like  giant  warders  at  her  portal  stand, 

Majestic,  massy-fronted,  restful,  free. 

Our  land  !  our  England  !  may  she  ever  be 
Grounded  as  they  in  solid  grandeur,  and 
Unconquerable,  firm,  with  iron  hand. 

Hold  fast  the  mighty  empire  of  the  sea. 

Beholding  how  this  ocean  guards  her  well, 
May  I  not  say,  without  o'erweening  pride, 

That  in  our  England  it  is  good  to  dwell  ? 

That  in  her  ancient  strength  she  shall  abide, 

As  long  as  these  great  billows  heave  and  swell. 
And  fall  and  rise  again  and  re-subside  ? 

C.  Saps  WORTH. 


THE  BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS. 


Tf'N  a  moment  of  ill-advised  enthusiasm  the  writer 


*^  of  this  article  put  pen  to  paper  towards  the  close 
of  last  May  Term  with  intent  to  discuss, 
impartially  or  otherwise,  what  was  then  a  new  book — ■ 
the  Barrack-Room  Ballads.  The  crudities  of  his  con- 
ception, which  by  an  undeserved  good  fortune  were 
crowded  out  of  the  June  number  of  this  Magazine,  he 
once  more — after  due  castigation — ventures  to  offer  to 
the  Editors. 

Some  of  these  Ballads  are  '  hidden'  by  this  time  "  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people."  They  are  sung  at  our 
Concerts.  They  add  to  the  festivities  of  our  Social 
meetings.  "When  they  and  their  brethren  first  appeared 
in  a  volume,  their  reception  at  Cambridge  was  of  a 
more  doubtful  character.  The  Review  was  cold. 
The  Granta  preserved  an  oracular  silence.  It  would 
have  been  rash  for  any  but  the  doughtiest  champion  to 
encounter  in  their  defence  the  critic  of  the  Observer. 
The  dust  of  that  fray  is  laid,  and  we  fear  for  our  dulness 
less  the  adversary's  wrath  than  the  scorn  of  the  more 
judicious  admirer. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  most  unimpeachable  achievement 
in  prose  and  verse  is  the — creation,  we  had  almost 
said — of  the  British  Soldier.  Whether  he  is  "  having 
his  fun  o'  the  Corp'ril's  Guard,  "  or  going  out  for  a  "romp" 
with  "Fuzzy  in  the  Soudan,"  or  "marching  on  relief 
over  India's  sultry  plains":  in  love  or  war,  drunk  or 
sober,  sad  or  merry — the  Tommy  Atkins  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's  painting  is  most  convincingly  a  real  man,  of 
flesh  and  blood,  bone  and  sinew.  If  the  Tommy  Atkins 
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is  not  the  hero  of  Barrack-Room  Ballads,  then  he  is 
probably  the  author  of  very  plaintive  letters  to  the 
Daily  News,  and  the  willing  victim  of  Socialist  propa- 
ganda. Those  sympathies  which  enable  Mr  Kipling 
to  catch  so  admirably  every  twist  and  ply  in  the  nature 
of  the  modern  man-at-arms  are  characteristic,  we  have 
grounds  for  hoping,  of  Young  England  in  literature. 
The  love  of  adventure,  the  passionate  contemplation  ot 
hair-breadth  escapes,  the  uneasy  yearning  towards 
strange  lands  far  away  over-seas,  that  have  almost  as 
much  charm  even  in  Mr  Stevenson  as  his  irresistible 
style,  that  strike  the  key-note  in  the  imaginings  of  Q 
and  his  likes,  and  that  seem  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  being,  these  are  influences  as  wide- 
spread and  every  whit  as  potent,  let  us  hope,  as  the 
emasculate  and  cynical  pessimism  to  which  not  seldom 
men  point  the  finger  to-day,  saying  "this  bodes  the 
issue  of  the  time. " 

The  "  music  of  battles  in  onset,"  "  the  passion  that 
burns  in  the  blood  in  the  act  of  strife,"  are  evidently 
dear  not  to  one  man  only,  who  has  the  *  go-fever '  in 
his  veins,  and  his  imagination  inflamed  with  the  fiery 
heat  of  the  tropics. 

The  author  of  the  Song  of  the  Sword  has  invoked 
the  spirit  of  his  country — 

With  your  glorious  eyes  austere, 
As  the  Lord  were  walking  near, 
Whispering  terrible  things  and  dear 
As  the  song  on  your  bugles  blown, 

in  a  strain  of  patriotism  as  fervent  as  his  who  called  on 
the  Winds  of  the  World  to  give  answer,  "  What  is  the 
English  Flag  ? " 

Without  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  Jingoism, 
one  may  see  the  good  in  this  most  clearly.  But  a  high 
and  manly  spirit,  and  patriotism  the  most  fervent,  though 
joined  to  the  faculty  of  writing  songs  which  ring  in  the 
ears  and  make  the  pulses  beat  fast,  are  not  the  gifts 
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that  can  in  themselves  purchase  the  right  to  bear  the 
honoured  name  of  poet.  There  are  not  a  few  who  would 
deny  this  right  to  Mr  Kipling,  and  their  indictment  is 
long  and  heavy.  It  is  more  especially  against  the 
Other  Verses  that  this  indictment  is  laid.  One  of  the 
first  and  most  vindictive  charges  brought,  is  perhaps  the 
charge  that  "  the  author  is  a  clever  journalist  who 
makes  points. "  Even  in  these  days  the  infection  of 
journalism  should  not  be  considered  absolutely  fatal  to 
an  author's  reputation.  Milton  was  once  of  the  craft. 
Since  his  time  Defoe  and  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  and 
many  a  good  man  besides,  have  wrought  at  it.  Let 
those  who  maintain  Rudyard  Kipling  to  be  a  mere 
journalist  and  nothing  more  answer  this  question,  if  they 
can — "  Who  was  ever  stirred  at  the  heart  by  the  perusal 
of  a  Leading  Article  \  Who  yet  laughed  over  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  ?  or  wept  over  Barry  Pain  ?  " 

The  fact  on  which  this  accusation  is  based  is  very 
real  and  vital.  One  fault  runs  through  all  that  our 
author  has  written — too  keen  a  desire  to  make  an 
impression.  To  this  must  be  attributed  alike  the 
quaintly  inappropriate  images  and  the  often  unmeaning 
slang  of  the  Ballads,  the  mannerisms  and  tortured 
language  of  the  Other  Voices,  and  the  brutality  and 
over-forcefulness  of  both. 

The  application  of  such  epithets  as  *  lean,'  *  hungry, ' 
*  blooming, '  to  things  innumerable  in  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
the  accumulation  of  mounting  intensities  to  a  pitch  that 
smacks  of  madness,  "  a  crude  circumstantiality  in 
dealing  with  inscrutable  cosmic  possibilities, "  are 
features  that,  in  continuous  reading,  become  almost 
painfully  marked. 

When  the  skipper  of  a  *  certain  trading  brig'  is  made 
to  threaten  retrospectively  thus 

I  had  nailed  his  ears  to  my  capstan-head,  and  ripped  them  off 

with  a  saw, 
And  soused  them  in  the  bilge-water,  and  served  them  to  him 

raw, 
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I  had  flung  him  blind  in  a  rudderless  boat  to  rot  in  the  rocking' 

dark, 
I   had  towed  him  aft  of  his  own  craft,   a  bait  for  his  brother 

shark, 
I  had  lapped  him  round  with  cocoa  husk,  and  drenched  him 

with  the  oil, 
And  lashed  him  fast  to  his  own  mast  to  blaze  above  my  spoil, — 

and  yet  more  savagely — we  can  only  think  "  this  man 
is  a  brighter  jewel  than  ever  mine  ancient  Pistol." 
When  we  read  of  "  Empusa's  crew"  how 

Over  the  coal  they  chased  the  soul,  and  racked  it  all  abroad, 
As  children  rifle  the  caddis-case,  or  the  ravens'  foolish  hoard, 

we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  author's  intention  is  horror 
or  humour. 

In  trying  to  strike  home  with  every  blow  Rudyard 
Kipling  constantly  over-reaches  himself.  When  he 
would  thrill  men  with  dread,  he  often  merely  excites 
their  wonder ;  when  he  would  give  his  verse  a  cadence 
to  haunt  the  memory,  he  sometimes  produces  a  stanza 
without  sense ;  he  mistakes  brutality  for  strength, 
eccentricity  for  distinction.  But  he  who  strives  ever, 
sometimes  succeeds.  Mr  Kipling's  strenuousness  often 
meets  its  reward.  It  is  the  attempt  to  reproduce  a 
once-achieved  effect — defying  analysis — that  has  led 
him  into  many  a  pitfall.  If  the  result  of  his  effort  were 
never  in  full  proportion  to  the  effort  made,  then  indeed 
it  would  be  fair  to  condemn  this  fiery  quality  as 
artificial,  to  stigmatise  his  work  as  the  outcome  of 
shallow  cleverness.  His  sometimes  ineffectual  rage  is 
rather  the  working  of  a  mind  that  knows  its  inspiration 
of  old,  which,  not  descending  at  desire,  it  goes  out 
distraught  to  seek. 

Strength  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Rudyard 
Kipling's  work,  strength  often  misguided,  at  times  the 
strength  of  a  mere  maniac.  Rest,  calm,  and  thought- 
fulness  are  what  he  lacks  beyond  everything  else.  Yet 
occasionally  peace  falls  on  the  frenzied  muse,  and  she 
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pipes  a  strain  that  is  soothing  to  hear.     Is  it  presump- 
tuous to  select  ? — the  first  part  of  the  Legend  of  Evil, 

perhaps, — 

This  is  the  sorrowful  story. 

Told  when  the  twihght  fails, 
And  the  monkeys  walk  together, 

Holding  each  others'  tails. 

And  so  on,  till  the  frolicsome  monkey-blood  in  our 
veins  yearns  for  the  dusk  forest,  and  we  too  would  fain 
go  down  to  the  corn-land,  to  join  our  brethren,  frisking 
in  the  millet,  playing  in  the  wheat. 

The  simplicity  of  the  first  Ballad  contrasts  with 
the  generally  prevailing  mannerisms  of  the  rest,  as 
favourably  as  the  restfulness  of  the  Lege^id  of  Evil 
with  the  frenzied  energy  of  most  of  the  companion 
pieces. 

The  conclusion  of  Dannie  Deever  has  much  of  the 
grim  simplicity  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad-world. 

What's  that  so  black  agin  the  sun  ?  said  Files-on-Parade, 
It's  Danny  fighting  'ard  for  life,  the  Colour-Sergeant  said. 

What's  that  that  whimpers  overhead  ?  said  Files-on-Parade, 
It's  Danny's  soul  that's  passin'  now,  the  Colour-Sergeant  said. 

In  another  place,  a  very  few  lines — 

Turn  your  horse  from  Kabul  town, 

'Im  and  'arf  my  troop  is  down, 

Down  and  drownded  by  the  ford  ; 
Ford,  ford,  ford  o'  Kabul  river. 
Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark — 

For  the  river's  low  and  fallin' 

And  it  ain't  no  use  a'callin' 

'Cross  the  ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  daik  — 

without  having  any  very  obvious  intrinsic  merit, 
suggest  to  us  by  their  very  rhythm,  more  forcibly 
than  the  closest  description,  a  picture  of  the  belated 
troopers,  and  the  darkling  night  closing  over  the 
sullenly  sinking  stream. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  in  descrip- 
tion, whatever  maybe  objected  against  the  form,  there 
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is  music  undeniable,  irresistible  to  all  but  the  most 
case-hardened  critic,  in  every  line  of  the  closing  poem. 
L,' Envoi  msiy  send  us  away  carrying  in  our  mind's  eye 
images  of  blurred  outline,  and  having  very  vague  ideas 
as  to  the  meaning  of  sentence  or  verse,  but  the  colours 
are  deep  and  striking,  and  strange  and  manifold  the 
associations  that  weird  harmony  brings  with  it. 

That  Rudyard  Kipling  is  by  no  means  flawless  in 
execution  has  been  conceded  frankly  to  those  who 
attack  him  on  this  score.  Another  concession  of  as 
great  importance  must  be  made  to  others.  He  has  no 
real  contribution  to  make  to  a  Philosophy  of  Life.  In 
the  one  poem  which  touches  this  matter  he  is  perhaps 
at  his  very  worst. 

Though  it  is  an  unfair  sneer  which  makes  the  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  Tomlmson  the  superiority  of  the  man 
that  goes  through  the  world  be-damning  everybody, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  this  kind  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Ballads  that  would  not  better  be  forgotten^ 
beyond  the  duty,  first  and  last,  of  bearing  a  brave  front 
to  the  foe,  a  faithful  heart  for  one's  friend,  and  a  life 
ever  ready  to  be  laid  down  for  the  country  which  claims 
it. 

After  all,  this  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  a  store  of 
wisdom  which  never  grows  old.  There  is  a  truer  ring 
in  Rudyard's  down-right  glorification  of  mere  bravery, 
than  in  most  of  the  ideals  that  pose  before  us. 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  twain  shall  meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment 
seat ; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,   Border  nor  Breed,  nor 
Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 

However  serious  the  limitations,  in  art  or  morals,  of 
the  man  who  wrote  this,  it  is  surely  better  to  recognise, 
than  to  cavil  at,  the  unique  gifts  which  render  their 
possessor   not   unworthy   to  rank  among   those   poets 
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whose  dwelling  with  us  makes  us  "  not  ashamed  when 
we  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate,"  though  their 
chiet  has  been  taken  from  their  head. 

In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  Mr  Kipling's 
works,  the  words  spoken  of  him  by  no  mean  master  of 
"  that  other  harmony  of  prose  "  may  linger  with  us  for 
a  moment. 

His  faults  are  so  conspicuous,  so  much  on  the  surface,  that 
they  hardly  need  to  be  named.  They  are  curiously  visible  to 
some  readers  who  are  blind  to  his  merits. ..  .Everybody  can 
mark  their  errors  ;  a  few  cannot  overcome  their  antipathy,  and 
so  lose  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

J.  A.  N. 
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*  JACK.' 

Light  of  step  you  fled  away 
Across  the  velvet  grass  that  day : 
Watching,  we  strove  to  follow  you, 
With  skill  of  bias,  two  and  two. 

Some  have  vv^andered  far  afield 
Mis-spent  by  an  impetuous  arm  ; 
Others  prosperously  reeled 
Into  the  circle  of  your  charm. 

That  lumbering  fellow  stands  and  stares, 
Distant  a  foot's  space  more  or  less, 
And  filled  with  self-sufficient  airs 
Lives  ignorant  of  happiness. 

This  other,  waiting  still  afar, 
Turns  his  full  gaze  to  where'  you  are, 
And  mourns  across  the  parting  plain 
He  cannot  have  his  throw  again. — 

Of  me  one  half  has  gone  astray 
And  on  the  gravelled  desert  died : 
The  other  half  found  out  the  way 
And,  dribbing,  tumbled  to  your  side. 

C.  E.  S 
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P PROBABLY  only  some  of  the  older  readers  of  the 
I  Eagle  are  acquainted  with  the  little  brown- 
covered  book  before  me,  which  a  bookseller's 
manuscript  note  inside  the  cover  calls  '  scarce  and 
curious.'  A  label  on  the  back  bears  the  words 
Wukenden's  Remarkable  Passages  and  Poems.  It  is 
worth  while  however  to  give  the  full  title  from  the  title- 
page  :  Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  William 
Wickenden,  B.A.,  alias  Bard  of  the  Forest,  written  by 
himself.  Author  of  the  *  Rustic  s  Lay^  ^  Count  Glarus 
of  Switzerland,'  '  Bleddyn,'  '  Poems,'  '  Prose  and  Poetry^ 
and  '■Australasian,'  (sic)  and  other  Poems.  Londo7i : 
Printed  for  the  author,  &c.  There  is  no  date  given, 
probably  1848  would  be  near  the  mark. 

The  list  of  subscribers  is  interesting.  It  includes 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  St  Asaph, 
St  David's,  Ely,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Lincoln, 
Lichfield,  Peterborough,  and  Ripon,  Charles  Dickens 
Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Esq.,  Putney, 
the  Rev  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.  Shrewsbury,  the 
Rev  W.  Selwyn,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp, 
the  Rev  H.  Alford,  the  Rev  H.  H.  Hughes,  and  other 
familiar  names. 

The  book  is  a  rather  high-flown  autobiography, 
diversified  by  poetry,  and  was  apparently  written  under 
pressure  of  poverty.  But  there  is  interest  for  us  in  the 
account  of  the  earlier  days  when  the  self-styled  '  Bard 
of  the  Forest '  was  a  student  at  St  John's,  and  according 
to  his  own  account  no  less  remarkable  for  his  prowess 
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in  a  *  Town  and  Gown '  riot  than  for  his  extraordinary- 
assiduity  in  study. 

William  Wickenden  is  a  pronounced  sentimentalist, 
and  begins  by  shedding  poetical  tears  over  his  native 
village  (apparently  Blakeney  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in 
Gloucestershire)  and  the  '  Old  House  at  Home.' 

He  was  a  farmer's  son.  *  To  tend  the  herds,  to  turn 
the  furrow  were  the  earliest  lessons  I  received.  Yet 
from  my  very  infancy  my  soul  sought  to  burst  asunder 
the  shackles  which  enchained  it.'  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  wrote  a  Hymn  to  Content,  and  invited  that  '  rural 
nymph'  to  'come  from  the  shade'  and  make  his  breast 
her  throne.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  prepared 
to  make  a  handsome  offer : 

Ambition,  Glory,  I  disown, 
And  mirth  with  roses  crowned. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  lost  his  father  and  sought 
consolation  in  an  irregular  ode.  Tn  this  he  anticipates 
the  defiantly  independent  spirit  of  his  latter  days  : 

Now  I  am  lone  and  sad  and  not  one  joy 
To  cheer  my  mental  gloom  ; 
I  was  not  made  to  truckle  to  the  vulgar. 
And  sooner  than  ask  their  sympathy. 
Or  explain  what  is  mysterious  in  me, 
This  proud  heart  should  burst. 

He  tells  us  that  about  this  time  he  played  a  practical 
joke  on  his  mother's  cook,  having  added  some  gun- 
powder to  the  goose-stuffing  and  so  caused  the  sudden 
explosion  of  the  bird.  We  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
statement  *I  was  a  strange,  wayward  child  from  my 
first  infancy,  shy,  reserved,  and  yet  with  a  spice  of  the 
Devil  in  my  composition.'  Before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  found  himself  in  love  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  schoolmaster,  and  his  passion  '  absorbed 
his  whole  being.'  He  passed  whole  days  in  the 
meadows  and  woods,  '  grew  still  more  shy  and  reserved,' 
and  'flew  from  the  presence  of  a  stranger  as  from  a 
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pestilence.'  No  wonder  that  his  conduct  was  misunder- 
stood by  the  ordinary.  *The  vulgar  herd  considered 
me  non-com-pos  (sic),  the  more  intelligent  as  cut  out  for 
something  extraordinary.'  He  never  told  his  love,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  this  particular  young  lady. 

His  rising  fame  now  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  lived  at 
Berkeley  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  and  kindly 
wrote  to  Wickenden  asking  him  to  call  on  him  and 
bring  his  poems.  '  I  may  here  remark,'  adds  our 
author,  *  that  it  was  Dr  Jenner  who  subsequently  con- 
ferred on  me  the  name  of  the  *  Bard  of  the  Forest,'  by 
which  appellation  I  was  afterwards  so  well  known.' 
Dr  Jenner  took  him  into  his  gardens,  and  pointing  to  a 
little  summer-house  close  to  the  churchyard  wall,  '  In 
that  cave,'  said  he,  'the  vaccine  egg  was  hatched.' 
Wickenden's  poetical  paraphrase  of  this  phrase  may  be 
added :  "  It  was  in  this  spot  that  he  made  that  impor- 
tant discovery  which  preserves  the  roses  of  beauty  in 
all  their  pristine  loveliness.'  What  a  thing  it  isto  be  a 
really  literary  man ! 

From  his  father's  death  in  1810  till  18 17,  when  the 
Bard  was  twenty-two,  he  worked  on  the  farm  by  day 
and  'engaged  in  literary  pursuits'  by  night.  In  18 17, 
helped  by  local  subscription,  he  brought  out  his  first 
book.  The  Rustic  s  Lay  and  other  Poems.  An  extract 
from  his  elegy  on  a  Waterloo  hero  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  force  of  his  inspiration. 

No  more  he'll  win  the  mural  crown, 

Nor  lead  thy  patriot  sons  to  glory, 
Nor  strike  to  death  with  manly  frown 

Each  warlike  face  so  pale  and  gory. 

For  ah  !  he  met  his  fated  doom, 
On  Waterloo's  ensanguined  ground, 

And  sunk  into  the  laurell'd  tomb, 

Cheer'd  by  the  victors  shouting  round. 

After  the  peace  with  France,  the  village  of  Blakeney 
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rejoiced  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  chose  its  youth- 
ful Bard  to  make  a  speech.  In  this  maiden  effort  he 
seems  to  have  thought  the  promotion  of  harmony  was 
not  part  of  his  duty.  '  On  looking  among  you,  I  see 
several  cadaverous  hungry  sour-looking  Radicals  and 
Jacobins,  their  mouths  are  wide  open,  and  they  look  at 
the  roasting  ox  as  though  they  would  swallow  it. 
Gentlemen,  is  it  proper  those  persons  should  partake  of 
our  roast  beef?  Gentlemen,  those  persons  are  here  to 
create  confusion,  they  are  about  to  attack  the  chair. 
Anticipate  that  attack ;  kick  them,  spurn  them,  roll  them 
in  the  dirt  and  make  their  bodies  as  black  as  their  souls.' 
Which  was  done.  And,  alas,  to  this  day  there  are 
Radicals  and  Jacobins  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

In  18 19  the  Bard  published  Count  Glarus  of 
Switzerland — a  prose  work.  The  author  in  his  preface 
is  not  complimentary  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Forest.  *  lie  was  surrounded  by  beings  who  might  be 
compared  to  moving  automatons ;  beings  who  seemed 
to  move,  act  and  speak  as  though  directed  by  secret 
mechanism,  and  if  ever  their  dormant  faculties  were 
roused  to  action,  it  was  to  boast  of  having  produced  the 
largest  turnip  or  potato,  or  of  having  ploughed  the 
straightest  furrow.  In  such  society  the  mind  could  not 
obtain  even  the  most  distant  conception  of  literary 
knowledge.  If  therefore  there  is  any  merit  in  the 
following  pages,  it  must  be  attributed  to  what  founded 
the  reputation  of  Bloomfield  or  Burns — natural  genius.' 
From  the  poetical  extracts  which  he  gives,  and  which 
are  a  close  imitation  of  Scott's  lays,  one  might  think 
*  natural  genius '  is  too  narrow  an  explanation  of  their 
merit. 

In  182 1  a  novel  called  Bleddyn,  which  dealt  with 
Welsh  scenery  and  character,  was  favourably  reviewed 
and  brought  in  about  a  hundred  pounds.  In  the  same 
spring  Wickenden  formed  the  design  of  coming  to 
Cambridge. 

Wickenden  must  have  been  about  twenty-six  when, 
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after  having  achieved  literary  success,  he  entered  our 
walls.* 

He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  start  upon 
University  life : 

Behold  me  now,  gentle  reader,  on  my  way  to  the  famous 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  a  slender  stock  of  clothes, 
a  slender  stock  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  still  more  slender 
stock  of  money.  Yet,  let  us  not  be  down-hearted,  but  cast  off 
dull  care  with  a  hearty  hip-hip  !  hurrah  ! ! 

Only  two  incidents  occurred  in  my  journey  to  Cambridge 
worthy  of  notice,  the  breaking  down  of  the  gig  in  which 
I  travelled,  a  little  beyond  Newnham,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
the  coach  starting  without  me  from  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire, 
I,  however,  overtook  it  after  great  exertions,  and  finally  was 
set  down  opposite  the  great  gates  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Never  did  any  student  present  himself  at  the  University 
labouring  under  greater  disadvantages  than  myself  I  have 
already  dilated  on  my  deficiencies  in  classical  and  mathematical 
knowledge. 

The  whole  sum  of  money  I  had  by  me  amounted  only  to  the 
small  sum  of  forty  pounds,  and  when  that  was  expended,  I  had 
no  source  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply.  I,  however,  buckled 
to  with  a  firm  determination  to  do  my  best,  and  trust  to 
fortune  to  supply  all  deficiencies. 

I  arrived  in  Cambridge  on  the  loth  of  October,  1812,  and 
our  first  College  Examination  took  place  in  the  December 
following.  I  recollect  we  were  examined  in  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  the  three  first  books  of  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Beausobre 
on  the  New  Testament.  I  got  a  good  situation  in  the  second 
class,  and  I  saw  from  the  demeanour  of  my  tutors  that  my 
progress  had  been  satisfactory  to  them,  considering  the  great 
disadvantages  under  which  \  had  laboured.  From  that  time 
they  took  a  friendly  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  serve  me. 

During  my  first  term,  I  literally  read  day  and  night.  I  placed 
the  following  sentence  in  my  bedroom  in  such  a  position  that 

•  I  find  from  my  lists  of  occupants  of  college  rooms  that,  in  Michaelmas 
Term  1822,  Wickenden  entered  into  the  rooms  then  called  33  B,  i.e.  a  garret 
in  the  Labyrinth  at  the  end  towards  the  street. 
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I  could  see  it  the  last  thing  at  night  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  "  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  who  has  courage 
and  activity ;  but  to  the  timid  and  hesitating  every  thing  is 
impossible,  because  it  seems  so."  This  sentence  is  to  be  found 
in  "Rob  Roy,"  and  is  uttered  by  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Great  Magician's  creations.  Die  Vernon.  Such  intense  appli- 
cation was,  however,  too  much  for  me,  and  for  three  weeks 
I  was  confined  to  my  room  by  a  severe  attack  of  sickness. 
I  recovered :  but  was  obliged,  for  the  future,  to  be  more 
abstemious  in  my  studies. 

Amongst  my  other  deficiencies  was  a  nervous  temperament ; 
and,  as  we  had  a  method  of  viva  voce  examination  at  St  John's, 
this  told  very  much  against  me.  When  set  on  to  demonstrate 
a  mathematical  problem,  I  was  generally  so  confused  as  to 
miss  some  important  step  in  the  demonstration  ;  and  the  merest 
tyro  in  science  must  know  that  such  an  omission  was  fatal  to 
the  whole.  My  tutors,  however,  were  aware  of  this  deficiency 
in  my  idiosyncracy,  and  very  benevolently  made  every  allowance 
for  it  in  their  power. 

On  his  College  life  he  writes  : 

As  I  never  formed  extravagant  hopes  of  fame  or  distinction 
my  failure  did  not  sink  me  in  despair,  I  rejoice  that  I  escaped 
the  contagion  of  College  immorality,  and  that  I  emerged  from 
its  absorbing  vortex  as  honest-minded  and  unsophisticated  as 
when  I  first  wooed  the  morning  breezes  on  the  hills  of  my  native 
forest.  I  sorrow  for  the  friends  I  have  lost,  some  by  death, 
some  by  estrangement.  Two  of  those  I  was  most  intimate 
with,  have  long  since  mouldered  in  the  grave,  and  a  few  who 
still  live  are  scattered  over  the  wide  world  in  different  services. 
One  is  a  gallant  Colonel  in  the  noble  army  of  Gough  and 
Hardinge,  and  who  did  good  service  at  the  terrible  Battles 
of  Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon,  and  another  has  one  of  the 
Colonial  Bishopricks  and  is  famed  for  his  religious  zeal  and 
universal  philanthropy.  One  or  two  are  in  this  great  metropolis, 
I  often  meet  them  in  my  rambles,  but  because  my  coat  is  brown, 
and  my  pockets  a  vacuum,  they  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
Poor  mortals  !  I  pity  them  and  that  pity  is  allied  with  contempt. 
They  have  plenty  of  gold  and  fine  linen,  but  where  is  the 
freshness  of  feeling,  that  youthful  springiness  of  soul  which 
taught  them  to  love  all  Creation,  and  which  beamed  in  their 
eyes  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Cam } 
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My  first  morning  at  lecture  is  still  as  distinct  in  mind's  eye, ' 
as  though  it  happened  yesterday.  It  was  a  cold  drizzly  day, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  a  motley  crowd  of  about  forty 
students,  congregated  at  the  door  of  the  Rev  Ralph  Tatham, 
the  tutor  of  the  side  to  which  I  belonged.  Most  of  us  had 
never  seen  one  another  before,  every  county  of  England  had 
sent  forth  its  quota  to  the  general  muster.  The  clock  struck, 
yet  there  we  still  lingered,  each  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  opening 
the  mystic  door,  each  seemed  to  think  some  dreadful  necro- 
mantic arcana  lay  concealed  behind  its  thick  and  dark  grained 
pannels.  This  universal  hesitation  at  length  roused  my  forest 
blood.  I  boldly  took  the  lead  and  opened  the  dreaded  door, 
and  I  saw  not  a  black  robed  wizard,  surrounded  with  stuffed 
dragons  and  cabalistic  spells,  but  a  fair-haired  fresh-coloured 
handsome  gentlemanly  man,  in  a  suit  of  nicely  brushed  black, 
composedly  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  moderate  sized  room, 
down  the  centre  of  which  were  ranged,  in  rows,  benches  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  pupils.  After  calling  over  our 
names,  the  lecture,  which  was  on  the  first  Book  of  Euclid, 
commenced,  and  here,  then,  gentle  reader,  behold  the  untutored 
"  Bard  of  the  Forest,"  in  actual  competition  with  his  compeers, 
compeers  who  had  all  the  advantages  of  education,  at  the  most 
celebrated  public  schools,  and  were  generally  young  men 
selected  from  those  schools  for  their  superior  intellectual 
accomplishments. 

After  lecture  I  generally  read  till  three  o'clock,  then  took  a 
walk  till  dinner  time.  We  dined  all  together  in  the  College 
Hall,  at  four  o'clock.  About  ten  minutes  before  four,  the 
whole  body  of  sizars  congregated  at  the  hall  doors,  and 
prepared  for  a  grand  rush,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  announced. 
The  whole  body,  although  impatient,  were  generally  silent  as 
mutes.  Each  seemed  to  be  revolving  in  his  mind,  the  particular 
dish  on  which  he  should  make  his  first  onslaught.  For  be  it 
known  to  you,  gentle  reader,  that  every  Collegian  helps  himself. 
At  length  the  word  was  given,  in  rushed  the  impetuous  torrents, 
the  college  gyps  were  obliged  to  scamper  in  diff"erent  directions, 
in  order  to  escape  being  overwhelmed  in  the  terrific  human 
inundation.  In  a  twinkling  the  seats,  the  dishes,  the  joints, 
were  appropriated  by  each  as  he  best  could,  and  every  hand, 
and  every  jaw,  were  soon  in  rapid  motion,  and  ceaseless 
evolution. 
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In  a  letter  dated  from  St  John's  in  July  1823,  he 
writes  : 

I  have  told  you,  in  a  former  letter,  that  having  over  read 
myself,  I  was  obliged  to  relax,  yet,  for  all  that,  at  the  last 
examination,  I  obtained  a  good  place  in  the  first  class,  and 
have  been  congratulated  thereon,  by  the  Rev  Ralph  Tatham, 
the  College  Tutor. 

My  money  has  long  since  been  expended,  but  the  College 
still,  in  consequence  of  my  good  conduct,  allow  my  bills  to 
run  on.  I  am  also  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  Poems,  by 
subscription,  and  have  got  the  names  of  all  my  cotemporaries 
as  subscribers.  Indeed  my  uniform  good  conduct,  my  struggling 
under  such  great  disadvantages,  as  I  have  done,  have  created 
a  general  sympathy  in  my  favour. 

The  volume  of  poems  mentioned  above  was  published 
in  the  same  year.  *  Nearly  all  my  brother  Johnians 
subscribed.  I  dedicated  it  to  the  Rev  Ralph  Tatham, 
my  College  tutor,  who  had  ever  shown  me  marked 
attention  and  kindness '  * 

Hitherto  the  Bard  of  the  Forest,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
inclination  for  horse-play,  has  appeared  chiefly  in  the 
light  of  a  student  and  poet ;  now  let  us  see  him  as  the 
Athlete  or  Bravo  of  his  time. 

About  this  time  the  Radicals  of  Cambridge  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings 
on  the  Market  Hill.  At  these  meetings  the  students  were  very 
often  mal-treated.  I  determined,  with  the  aid  of  my  fellow 
students,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop,  at  least,  to  the  personal 
assaults.  We  resolved  therefore  to  attend  the  next  meetings  in 
large  numbers,  and  repel  any  attack  which  might  be  made 
upon  us.  I,  from  my  powers  in  athletic  exercises,  was 
unanimously  chosen  Leader. 

Having  accepted  this  responsible  trust,  I  forthwith  proceeded 
to  organize  a  regular  plan  of  action,  on  the  supposition  that  an 
attack  would  be  made  upon  us.     I  divided  our  forces  into  three 


*  Mr  Bowes  has  a  copy  of  the  book.  The  title  page  does  not  give  the 
author's  name,  but  merely  describes  him  as  the  '  Bard  of  the  Forest.'  The 
list  of  subscribers  contains  a  great  number  of  names  from  Emmanuel  and  a 
greater  number  from  St  John's. 
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divisions,  the  Trinity  men  led  by  L — ,  a  short  stout  Cornishftian, 
being  the  first ;  the  Johnian's  by  P — ,  a  tall  fiery  Welshman 
from  Caernarvonshire,  the  second ;  and  the  men  from  the 
minor  Colleges  formed  the  third  division,  led  by  F — ,  a 
muscular  Yorkshireman,  belonging  to  Magdalen  College. 
Each  division  mustered  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  Market  Hill,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  is  a  large 
open  space  of  ground,  capable  of  containing  without  much 
pressure  four  or  five  thousand  persons.  The  hustings  were 
erected  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  the  Radicals  occupied 
the  immediate  front,  to  the  number  of  at  least  i,6oo.  A  narrow 
street  debouches  on  the  Market  Hill,  to  the  right  of  the 
hustings.  In  this  street  I  posted  the  Johnians,  the  head  of  the 
column  approaching  very  near  the  hustings  itself.  Another 
narrow  street  runs  at  right  angles  to  that  which  the  Johnians 
occupied,  but  so  retired  as  not  to  be  visible  from  the  Market 
Hill.  In  this  street  I  posted  F^,  and  the  minor  College 
division.  The  Trinity  men  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the 
head  of  the  Johnians'  column,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Market  Hill  itself. 

My  plan  as  drawn  up,  and  issued  in  a  kind  of  general 
order,  was  for  the  Johnian  division  when  assailed,  to  feign  a 
retreat,  and  draw  their  antagonist  into  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
defile  they  themselves  occupied.  The  minor  college  division 
were  then  to  issue  from  their  ambuscade,  and  attack  the 
assailants  in  flank,  and  having  pierced  it,  were  to  face  about, 
and  cut  off  the  head  of  their  column.  The  Johnians  were  then 
to  make  a  stand,  and  the  enemy  so  cut  off,  double  on  their 
leaders,  who  were  to  be  soundly  battered  without  mercy.  The 
Trinity  men  in  the  mean  time,  were  to  occupy  that  end  of  the 
defile  nearest  the  Hustings,  and  prevent  the  Snobs  from  sending 
any  assistance  to  their  beleaguered  comrades. 

Every  thing  happened  as  I  expected,  the  attack  was  made 
on  the  Johnians,  they  fell  back  in  apparent  confusion,  eagerly 
followed  by  their  incautious  adversaries.  At  this  moment,  F — , 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  fell  suddenly  with  loud  shouts  on 
the  flank  of  the  Snobs.  In  a  moment  it  was  pierced  through, 
and  all  the  leaders  caught  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  contest  was 
maintained  by  the  Snobs  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  I  was 
personally  encountered  by  L — ,  the  prize  fighter,  whom, 
however,  I  compelled  to  lick  the  dust.     At  length,  however. 
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by  a  desperate  charge,  they  broke  through  our  serried  ranks, 
and  fled  in  all  directions  pursued  by  P — ,  and  his  victorious 
johnians. 

As  leader,  however,  I  returned  to  the  fight,  which  still  raged 
at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  debouching  on  the  west  of  the 
hustings,  and  which  L— ,  and  his  Trinity  division  occupied, 
at  the  moment  the  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy's  flank. 
The  arrival,  however,  of  myself  with  the  minor  college  division, 
soon  decided  the  combat,  the  snobs  fled  in  every  direction,  the 
orators  retired  from  the  Hustings  in  confusion  and  dismay, 
and  three  loud  and  continued  cheers,  announced  our  complete 
victory. 

At  this  moment,  however,  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
enemy  had  rallied  on  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  that  P —  and  his 
Johnians  were  hard  beset.  We  again  hastened  head-long  to 
the  encounter.  We  found  the  snobs  in  position  on  the  Bridge, 
led  on  by  a  gigantic  Bargee.  He  had  already  made  P —  bite 
the  dust,  and  had  made  a  desperate  irruption  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  Johnians.  Like  the  terrible  British  column  at 
Fontenoy,  he  bore  down  every  thing  before  him.  F —  tried  in 
vain  to  stop  his  triumphant  career,  the  minor  college  division 
was  shivered  to  atoms.  I  saw  that  all  was  lost,  unless  this 
terrible  Agamemnon  could  be  arrested  in  his  bloody  stained 
career.  I  threw  myself  in  his  way  but  was  overturned  in  the 
melee.  A  desperate  conflict  took  place  over  my  prostrate  body, 
during  which  I  regained  my  legs.  I  again  confronted  the  gory 
giant,  and  this  time  with  more  success.  I  broke  through  his 
guard,  and  knocked  him  down  like  a  sack  of  wheat  with  a  loud 
squelch.  Our  three  divisions  now  again  united,  charged  with 
loud  shouts,  the  enemy  could  not  withstand  the  impetuous 
attack,  they  were  routed ;  the  formidable  Castle  Hill  aff"orded 
them  no  security,  we  rushed  up  the  precipitous  declivity  with 
head-long  valour,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  from  every 
position  with  prodigious  slaughter — of  hats  and  noses. 

After  this  final  victory  we  formed  a  procession  and  paraded 
through  the  town,  sung  "God  save  the  King"  on  the  Market 
Hill,  and  then  retired  peacefully  to  our  respective  colleges. 

Unfortunately  the  end  of  the  Bard's  Cambridge 
career  was  not  especially  brilliant.  But  he  shall  tell  it 
in  his  own  words  : 

In  1825  I  took  my  B.A.  degree.  For  some  time  previous  to 
VOL.  XVII.  S  S  S 
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my  final  examination  I  had  been  unable  to  read  through  illness^ 
brought  on  by  intense  application.  My  funds  would  not  allow 
me  to  degrade,  so  I  was  obliged  to  take  my  chance  with  my  com^ 
peers.  I  had  been  what  is  called  a  reading  man,  and  pretty 
fairly  mastered  Optics,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  Trigonometry, 
Euclid,  Astronomy,  and  a  large  portion  of  Newton's  Principia. 
I  was,  however,  totally  ignorant  of  Algebra,  the  Differential 
Calculus,  and  in  short  of  the  whole  system  of  French  Mathe- 
matics. I  was  fond  of  reading  every  thing  which  could  be 
applied  to  elucidate  natural  phenomena;  and  I  loved  the 
geometrical  method,  because  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
improve  the  reasoning  powers.  I  believe  I  wrote  out  correctly 
every  thing  that  was  set  before  me,  in  the  subjects  I  have  just 
enumerated  as  having  mastered.  But,  in  consequence  of  my 
recent  illness,  I  was  wretchedly  low  and  nervous.  I  thought 
I  had  done  much  worse  than  I  had  done,  and  I  very  foolishly 
gulfed.* 

I  have  since  been  told  I  should  have  been  in  a  good 
situation  on  the  Tripos.  I  have  ever  blamed  myself  for  thus 
throwing  away  all  the  fruits  of  three  years'  intense  study;  and 
even  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  it  almost  maddens  me. 

I  had  now  no  other  alternative  than  to  take  a  curacy,  and 
my  kind  friend,  the  Rev  Ralph  Tatham,  generously  undertook 
to  look  about  for  one  for  me. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  there  is  an  annual  prize  given  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  best  English  Poem,  on  a  given  subject. 
One  of  the  subjects  given  out,  in  my  time,  was  "Australia." 
I  contended  for  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Praed,  who 
was  one  of  my  cotemporaries.  I  have  printed  a  part  of  this 
poem  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Having  taken  my  B.A.  degree,  my  studies  were  completed  at 
Cambridge.  In  judging  of  my  success  or  failure,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  call  to  mind  the  great  disadvantages  under  which 
I  laboured.  Let  him  imagine  a  raw  country  lad,  taken  from 
the  plough,  Latinless,  Greekless,  and  with  no  more  knowledge 
of  mathematics  than  a  sledge-hammer.  Let  him  imagine  such 
a  personage  contending  with  the  most  accomplished  of  Eton, 


*  Author's  Note.  "A  student  who  has  read  for  honours  at  Cambridge,  if 
through  illness  or  any  other  cause,  he  thinks  that  he  shall  be  lower  on  the 
Tripos  than  he  expected,  is  allowed  to  take  his  degree,  his  name  not  appearing 
on  the  Tripos." 
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Shrewsbury,  or  Rugby  scholars.  Let  him  imagine  him  success- 
fully contending,  till  his  physical  powers  gave  way  before  the 
accumulated  difficulties  in  his  path.  Let  him  imagine  all  this, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  pronounce  his  award. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  expressing  how 
grateful  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  for  the  kindness  shewn  to  me  by 
my  College,  particularly  by  the  Rev  Ralph  Tatham.  To  that 
kind  and  good  man  I  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never 
repay.  I  have,  since  then,  experienced  his  kindness  in  my  days 
of  adversity.  He  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  silent  applause  of 
his  own  benevolent  heart. 

In  October  1825,  Wickenden  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  Mudford,  Somersetshire.  Here  he  remained 
till  183 1,  when  a  tragic  turn  occurred  in  his  fortunes. 
He  wished  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  had  been  in 
his  Sunday  School  and  was  then  his  housekeeper. 
His  brother  clergy  rose  up  against  him,  according  to  his 
account,  and  the  Bishop  told  him,  if  he  married,  he 
must  leave  his  curacy.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  under  the 
fear  of  poverty,  he  abandoned  his  marriage,  and  appar- 
ently brought  on  himself  a  further  ostracism,  which  led 
to  his  leaving  Mudford.  Bishop  Monk,  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  befriended  him  and  gave  him  other 
curacies,  but  owing  to  loss  of  voice  he  had  to  throw 
them  up,  and  apparently  lived  afterwards  as  he  could 
by  his  pen. 

Apparently  after  the  Remarkable  Passages  Wickenden 
published  Adventures  in  Circassiay  The  Hunchback's 
Chest  (1852),  Reginald,  illustrating  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabethy  Felix  Gilray  illustrating  the  times  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  last,  which  is  in  the  University  Library, 
is  dated  1854. 

The  clergy  list  contains  the  name  'William  Wicken- 
den, B.A.,'  (without  giving  a  cure),  till  1867.  In  1868  it 
disappears.     So  probably  he  died  in  the  former  year. 

G.  C.  M.  S. 


GALLUS. 

How  Gallus  edited  the  Magazine. 

First,  as  when  down  a  river,  from  the  hills 

There  sweeps  an  overbearing  waste  of  waves 

In  flood-time,  and  the  banks  are  overflowed, 

And  uptorn  stumps,  and  cattle  with  much  sheep, 

Thatched  roofs,  and  pig-styes,  carts,  and  shattered  sheds 

Are  hurled  away  together  down  the  stream  ; 

Till,  where  a  stone  bridge  stands  immovable, 

Athwart  the  arches  gathers  piled  the  wreck 

Of  half-a-hundred  crofts.     So  Gallus  swept 

The  College,  and  upon  his  study  desk 

Lay  heaped  the  sweepings  of  a  hundred  brains, 

Dry  scraps  from  antique  dons,  and  fresh  green  rhymes 

From  love-lorn  swains,  whom  Cambridge  knew  one  year, 

Chance  spars  from  yachtsmen,  articles  Twainesque 

From  rising  humourists,  with  here  and  there 

A  fragment  of  a  doubtful  Grecian  style. 

Then  Gallus  girt  himself  a  second  time. 
And  drawing  to  his  feet  the  withied  home 
For  feeble-minded  offspring  of  the  Muse, 
He  filled  that  institution,  till  at  last 
Out-patients  thronged  the  floor  for  yards  around. 
Then  gath'ring  in  a  band  the  scant  remains 
He  bore  them  thence  to  marshal  them  in  peace. 

And  in  the  forefront  of  them  all  he  set 

The  heavier-arm'd  Scots  Guards,  whose  wondrous  notes 

Told  of  enlistment  in  the  Treasury. 
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Next  came  a  horde  of  rather  dubious  facts 

To  prove  that  Hesiod  was  a  Japanese. 

Then  Gallus  paused,  and  spake  within  himself: 

"  Now  were  the  time  we  said  unto  ourselves, 

'Let  us  be  funny,'  "     So  he  smiled,  and  chose 

A  sheaf  of  motley  whimsicalities. 

Of  quips  and  cranks  in  half-a-dozen  tongues, 

A  Grecian  jest,  a  song  in  Romany, 

Catullus  wedded  to  an  Ayrshire  Muse, 

A  Latin  ode,  a  chanson  from  the  French, 

A  Saylient  sonnet,  or  a  tiny  shaft 

"Winged  from  the  little  bow  of  Arculus  ; 

Or  prose,  perchance,  that  played  with  some  quaint  theme, 

Laugh'd  truth  from  out  a  web  of  pretty  lies. 

And  left  the  writer's  drift  scarce  half  perceived. 

And  then,  "  'Twere  well,"  quoth  he,  "  in  graver  mood 
To  end  (the  clergy  love  not  too  much  mirth) — 
Therefore  Our  Chronicle  may  well  come  next, 
With  all  it  tells  of  friends,  who  live  or  die. 
Of  all  they  do,  save  if  belike  they  wed 
(For  marriages  the  Eagle  quite  disdains)." 

So  Gallus  edited  the  Magazine. 

T.  R.  G. 


GLASS  IN  ANTIQUITY. 

^HE  discovery  of  glass  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  The 
common  tale,  ascribing  it  to  the  Phoenicians, 
is  told  us  by  Pliny  in  the  xxvith  book  of  his 
Natural  History.  There  was  a  marsh,  he  tells  us,  on 
the  Syrian  Coast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  called 
Cendebia.  Through  this  marsh  the  river  Belus  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean.  "A  ship,  report  goes,  of  nitre*- 
sellers  was  driven  on  this  shore.  While  they  were 
scattered  here  and  there  about  the  shore,  making 
preparations  for  a  meal,  they  found  no  stones  upon 
which  to  stand  their  kettles.  So  they  brought  blocks 
of  nitre  from  the  ship,  and  burnt  them,  when  there 
poured  forth  a  stream  of  a  transparent  fresh  liquid, 
mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  shore.  This  was  the  origin 
of  glass." 

There  is,  however,  better  reason  for  ascribing  the 
birth  of  glass-manufacture  to  Egypt.  This  is  probable 
from  the  highly  civilised  state  of  Egypt  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  glass  have  been  discovered  there.  The  process  of 
glass-blowing  is  found  depicted  in  many  wall-paintings, 
several  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Wilkinson's  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Phoenicians,  a  people  whose 
sole  occupation  was  foreign  trading,  imported  into 
Syria  a  knowledge  borrowed  from  a  country  in  a  much 
higher  state  of  art-culture,  than  that  they  made  a 
purely  accidental  discovery  of  the  material  themselves. 

*  Nitre  =  natron  or  soda. 
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Whichever  country  rightly  claims  the  origin  for 
itself,  both  certainly  became  famous  in  the  art  as  time 
went  on.  Alexandria  stood  at  the  head  of  the  manu- 
facture in  Egypt :  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  rivalled  it  successfully  as  long  as  Phoenician 
industry  played  an  important  part  in  history.  Sidon 
rose  to  high  eminence.  Pliny  calls  it  artifex  vitri; 
Athenaeus  mentions  "LiZovia  7roTi]pia — "  drinking-cups 
of  Sidon."  Tyre  was  less  famous,  but  its  glasshouses 
lingered  on  into  the  Middle  Ages.  The  indispensable 
element  of  sand  was  supplied,  Strabo  tells  us,  from  a 
part  of  the  shore  between  Acre  and  Tyre,  which  was 
covered  with  sand-hills. 

The  glass  of  Alexandria  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
Phoenicia.  We  have  accounts  of  huge  obelisks  and 
statues  in  both  countries  said  to  be  of  emerald,  but 
doubtless  made  of  dusky  green  glass— for  example,  the 
statue  or  column  of  emerald,  which  Herodotus  saw  in 
the  temple  of  Melcarth  at  Tyre.  Early  vases  generally 
were  of  this  dark-green  glass,  with  cross-hatchings  of 
yellow  upon  the  body.  The  fame  of  Alexandrian  glass 
reached  its  climax  during  the  Empire.  Many  epigrams 
of  Martial  contain  references  to  Alexandrian  drinking- 
cups.     For  instance,  Bk  xiv.  £p.  115: 

"Adspicis  ingenium  Nili,  quibus  addere  plura 
dum  cupit,  ah  !    quoties  perdidit  auctor  opus." 

"  You  are  looking  at  the  cunning  handicraft  of  Egypt. 
Ah  !  how  often  did  the  workman  break  his  work,  while 
longing  to  add  to  the  design."  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  Bk,  xi.  Bp  4  and  Bk  xii.  Bp.  74.  The 
importance  of  this  branch  of  art  may  be  gathered  from 
a  letter  of  Hadrian  and  the  decrees  of  Alexander 
Severus,  which  enumerate  glass-making  among  the 
chief  trades  of  Alexandria. 

In  Assyria,  the  third  home  of  primitive  culture,  glass 
has  been  found.  The  remains  show,  however,  that  the 
Assyrian  art  did  not  advance  beyond  the  making  of 
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beads  and  tiny  ornaments.  The  vases  discovered  there, 
Blumner  informs  us,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  traced 
to  Roman  occupation.  Frohner  considers  a  small 
ointment-flask  of  opaque  glass,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  King  Targon  (721 — 703)  to  be  Phoenician.  His 
theory  as  to  the  Assyrian  mode  of  manufacture  is  that 
glass-blowing  was  unknown.  The  workman  took  a 
piece  of  glass,  which  had  cooled  down  sufficiently, 
rounded  it  on  the  lathe,  and  bored  out  the  hollow 
interior — a  very  perilous  process  one  would  think. 

In  passing,  we  may  refer  to  an  interesting  subject — 
the  almost  universal  dispersion  of  opaque  glass  beads 
throughout  the  world.  To-day  the  "  aggry "  beads 
used  and  highly  valued  by  the  Ashantees  and  the 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  without  any  doubt  relics 
of  the  Phoenician  traders.  Some  enormous  beads 
have  been  found,  and  regarded  with  superstitious 
veneration,  in  Great  Britain.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  beads  are  still  manufactured  at 
Venice  for  export  to  Africa,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  these  very  early  substitutes  for  money. 
The  small  vases,  principally  of  a  deep  transparent 
blue,  found  in  tombs  throughout  Southern  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  are  probably  also  of  Phoenician 
workmanship. 

Turning  to  Greece  we  find  but  scanty  traces  of 
ancient  glass.  Homer  says  not  a  word  on  the  subject. 
Schliemann,  however,  found  articles  made  of  glass* 
at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  but  the  fact  that  these  are 
nothing  more  than  neck-ornaments  or  equally  trivial 
objects  points  to  importation  and  not  to  original 
manufacture.  Such  small  articles  were  easy  to  import : 
highly  fragile  glass  vases  (packed,  doubtless,  in  a  very 
primitive  style)  could  hardly  be  conveyed  without  loss. 

A  passage  of  Herodotus,  occurring  in  his  description 


*  Some  question  the  material  of  which  these  olijects  are  made,  supposing 
it  to  be  iron. 
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of  Egypt  {Bk.  ii.  c.  69),  is  supposed  to  mention  glass 
ornaments  under  the  name  of  \i6iva  ^cora.  He  uses, 
in  a  later  book,  the  word  ueXo?,  but  not  in  the  signi- 
fication of  glass  which  it  assumed  later — here  (Bk  iii. 
c.  24)  it  means  some  material  dug  out  of  the  earth — 
what  material  is  not  clear.  The  word  occurs  in  its 
sense  of  "glass"  for  the  first  time  in  Aristoph.  Ack. 
1.  71.  The  ambassadors  from  Persia  tell  their  tale 
^evi^ofievoi  Se  Trpo?  /8iav  iirivo/jbev  i^  vakivonv  eKTroofMaTcov, 
"We  were  perforce  entertained  by  him,  and  drank 
from  glass  goblets."  Bliimner  remarks  that,  whatever 
use  there  was  of  glass  in  Greece,  the  material  was 
certainly  foreign — probably  Egyptian — and  that  the 
Greeks  had  no  such  manufacture  of  their  own.  In 
another  place,  he  maintains  in  a  note,  that  a  mention 
of  glass  from  Lesbos  by  Athenaeus  does  not  prove 
the  existence  of  glass  houses  in  that  island. 

Aristophanes  uses  the  word  va\o<;  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  the  Nubes  to  signify  what  we  call  a  "burning 
glass."  Here,  however,  it  probably  means  a  transparent 
stone  which,  as  he  tells  us,  could  be  procured  at  an 
apothecary's. 

r)hi]  irapa  Tolcn  ^apixaKOTrdaXaL^;  rrjv  Xtdov 
ravTtjv  i6paKa<;,  Trjv  X^'^V^t  "^V^  Bia^avrj, 
d(j>^  ■^^  TO  irvp  aiTTOvcn,  ; 

Tov  vaXov  Xejeif ; 

The  Scholiast  notes  on  this  passage.  "  The  ancients 
signified  by  vaXo<i  the  transparent  stone  resembling 
glass,  commonly  called  crystal."  Another  remarks, 
"  Homer  does  not  know  this  meaning :  with  him  and 
the  ancients  it  signifies  ivory  and  not  glass."  The  last 
authority  we  have  on  the  subject  of  Greek  glass  is  the 
Latin  poet  Claudian,  who  states  that  Archimedes  the 
Syracusan  made  a  sphere  of  glass — but  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  historical  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
glass  was  used  in  Greece  as  an  architectural  decoration. 
Stuart    and    Revett,    corroborated   by   Mr    H.    March 
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Phillips,  mention  that  "  in  the  capitals  of  the  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Athens,"  the  plaited 
torus  between  the  volutes  was  inlaid  at  the  interstices 
with  coloured  stones  or  glass. 

Ancient  glass  reached  its  full  perfection  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  manufacture,  we  gather  from 
Pliny,  was  first  begun  in  the  Campagna,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  beach  between  Cumae  and  Liternum, 
where  there  was  great  abundance  of  sand.  It  throve 
so  much  in  Strabo's  time  that  the  manufactories  rivalled 
those  of  Alexandria,  even  as  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  done. 
That  in  early  times  the  industry  spread  from  Italy  to 
the  provinces  is  evident,  not  only  from  Pliny's  state- 
ment that  glass  was  made  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  but  from 
the  discoveries  of  exquisitely  wrought  glass  made 
throughout  the  Empire,  showing  to  what  a  high  pitch 
of  excellence  the  art  had  been  brought. 

The  history  of  glass  in  Rome  may  be  gathered  from 
the  constant  references  made  to  it  in  Latin  literature. 
Lucretius  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it.  The  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age  show  their  familiarity  with  it  by 
constant  metaphors,  e.g.  "  Vitrea  te,  Fucinus,  unda;  te 
liquidi  flevere  lacus."  "  O  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior 
vitro."  It  was  regarded  by  dilettanti  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  pure  crystalline  glass  was  valued 
above  any  other  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
materials  were  found  and  invented  in  process  of  time, 
which  facilitated  the  manufacture  and  cheapened  the 
article  so  much  that  Strabo  tells  us  that  a  small 
piece  of  copper  money  could  buy  a  glass  cup.  Glasses 
with  embossed  surfaces,  called  diatreta,  were  very 
valuable.  Countless  passages  in  the  poets  of  the 
Silver  Age  familiarise  us  with  the  trade  carred  on 
under  the  Empire  by  hucksters  who  bartered  sulphur 
matches  for  fragments  of  broken  glass.* 

The  chief  form  in  which  glass  was  manufactured  at 

*  See  Mayor  on  Juv.  v.  48. 
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Rome  was  that  of  bottles,  vases,  cups,  cinerary  urns, 
&c.  The  most  precious  example  now  extant  of  this 
sort  is  the  celebrated  Portland  Vase,  found  in  1644 
in  a  sarcophagus  three  miles  from  Rome,  stated  by  some 
to  be  that  of  Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother.  The 
ground  is  dark  blue :  it  measures  ten  inches  in  height 
by  six  inches  in  width.  Another  beautiful  vase  is  the 
Pompeian  amphora,  discovered  in  1839,  ^"^  "^^  i'^  ^^® 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  Formerly  it  had,  no  doubt, 
a  stand.  It  is  covered  with  a  design  of  garlands  and 
vines,  with  two  groups  of  boys  engaged  in  pastoral 
occupations.  A  third  magnificient  example  is  the 
oenochoe  known  as  the  "Auldjo  Vase,"  the  ground 
blue,  ornamented  with  white  bands  of  foliage.  This 
last  is  in  two  parts,  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Auldjo 
and  the  other  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  important  direction  which  the  manu- 
facture took  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  loved  jewels  without  being  able  to  procure  them. 
Glass  pastes  were  created  with  imitations  of  precious 
stones,  either  in  relief  or  intaglio,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ornament,  and  were  eagerly  bought  by  the  poor,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  words  applied  to  them  by  a  late 
author,  "  vitreae  gemmae  ex  vulgi  anulis" — "glass 
jewels  from  the  common  folk's  rings." 

Closely  allied  with  this  department  of  the  art  was 
the  imitation  of  coloured  precious  stones,  remarked  on 
by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxviii.  198).  "Moreover,"'  he  says, 
"  there  exist  commentaries  by  authors,  which  I  will 
not  quote,  as  to  how  they  colour  emeralds  made  of  glass, 
sardonyx  made  from  cornelian,  and  the  other  imitations 
produced  from  different  substances.  There  is  no  more 
profitable  method  of  cheating  in  life  !  "  Again  we  find 
"  Carbuncles  are  adulterated  with  glass,  exactly  like 
other  precious  stones,  but  are  ground  down  on  the 
whetstone — for  glass  is  a  soft  substance  for  sham 
manufactures,  and  is  very  brittle." 

The   beautiful    and   complex   mosaic    glass,   known 
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technically  as  Millefiori,  which  in  later  times  found 
imitators  in  the  Venetian  workshops,  was  largely 
manufactured  at  Rome.  I  quote  the  description  of 
these  miracles  of  art  from  Bllimner.  "  On  the  same 
technical  process  (as  glass  mosaics)  depend  the  extra- 
ordinary and  artfully  contrived  pieces  of  work,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Millefiori,  and  in  a  very 
small  space  reproduce  pictures  of  Birds,  Masks,  Rosettes, 
Arabesques,  Flowers,  Leaves,  &c."  For  this  purpose 
rods  of  different'Coloured  Glass  are,  as  in  a  mosaic, 
arranged  together  to  form  a  little  picture.  This  is 
then  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  glass  of  one  colour  to 
form  a  ground.  The  whole  is  then  soldered  together 
by  heat,  and  thus  is  beautifully  spread  out,  so  that,  by 
stretching  the  bar  to  a  greater  extent,  the  same  picture 
may  be  reduced  to  ever  lessening  dimensions,  and  every 
cross-cut  on  both  sides  precisely  reproduces  the  mosaic 
picture.  "  These  lovely  little  pictures  were  used  for 
ornaments  or  rings."  The  art  was  re-invented  in 
Venice  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Italian  Renaissance. 

Very  often  we  find  instances  where  designs  in  gold- 
leaf  were  formed,  and  enclosed  between  two  layers  of 
glass.  In  the  British  Museum  are  three  cups  of  this 
sort  from  Cenosa.  The  design  was  very  novel,  and, 
no  doubt,  for  some  time,  fashionable.  There  are  not, 
however,  I  believe,  very  many  remains  of  this  sort. 
The  process  was  of  late  origin,  and  flourished  prin- 
cipally after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Glass  was  extensively  used  in  house  decoration, 
and  undoubtedly  for  windows,  but  the  glass  was 
evidently  uneven,  and  only  served  for  transmitting 
light.  It  was  constantly  used  for  pavements  and  wall 
ornaments,  often  being  made  to  imitate  porphyry, 
serpentine,  &c.  Glass,  of  course,  of  this  kind  was  very 
thick.  At  the  Isola  Farnese,  between  Rome  and 
Viterbo,  it  was  about  the  thickness  of  a  tile,  according 
to  Von  Minutoli. 
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Whatever  mirrors  were  used  in  Rome,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Romans  must  have  known  that  glass,  \\ 
blackened  on  one  side,  would  reflect  objects.  However, 
they  appear  merely  to  have  made  attempts,  and  in  the 
end  to  have  adhered  to  the  troublesome  black  metallic 
mirrors,  which  reflected  but  imperfectly,  and  needed 
constant  care.  The  most  fascinating  department  of 
the  art,  stained  glass  in  windows,  w^as  certainly  un- 
popular, if  not  unknown,  for  a  long  time.  The  first 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  the  Liber  pontificalis,  where 
Leo  HI.  is  said  to  have  stained  the  windows  of 
St  Peter's  and  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome. 

The  last  species  of  glass  which  we  mention  here  is 
malleable  glass,  with  which  a  curious  story  is  connected. 
A  man  came  one  day  before  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
with  a  glass  vase.  Holding  it  up  for  the  emperor 
to  see,  he  threw  it  to  the  ground.  To  the  astonishment 
of  Aurelian  the  glass  did  not  break,  but  was  slightly 
bent  in  one  place.  His  astonishment  was  increased 
when  the  man  produced  a  hammer,  and  with  one 
deft  stroke  restored  the  glass  to  its  original  form. 
When  questioned,  he  explained  the  system  to  the 
emperor,  who  prudently  fearing  that  this  invention 
would  cheapen  the  precious  substance,  straightway  put 
the  man  to  death  before  he  could  get  an  opportunity 
of  revealing  his  secret. 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  the  history  and 
use  of  glass.  Before  concluding,  let  us  examine  the 
substance  itself  and  its  manufacture.  Glass  is  a 
substance  composed  essentially  of  silica  and  an  alkali, 
varying  greatly  in  their  exact  nature,  but  always  main- 
taining their  original  character.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  glass— native  and  artificial ;  the  native  glass,  or 
obsidian,  being  impure  and  semi-transparent,  and 
generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  give  Pliny's  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  of  the  various  substances 
added   in   process   of   time   to   the  original   sand   and 
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natron.  "Soon,  as  is  the  way  with  ingenuity  and  skill, 
they  felt  that  the  mixture  of  nitre  was  not  sufficient. 
They  began,  therefore,  to  add  manganese,  as  that  was 
supposed  to  combine  the  liquidity  of  glass  with  iron. 
Similarly,  they  began  to  burn  shining  pebbles, 
then  shells,  and  various  sands  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
In  India,  it  is  said,  they  make  the  fragments  of 
crystal,  and  therefore  no  glass  is  comparable  to  the 
Indian.  While  it  is  melted  on  a  fire  of  smooth  dry 
logs,  copper  and  nitre  are  added,  especially  nitre  of 
Ophir.  Like  brass,  it  is  liquefied  in  a  series  of  furnaces, 
and  the  masses  turn  to  a  rich  black  colour.  In  the 
workshops  it  is  again  melted  out  of  the  mass,  and 
coloured.  Some  is  blown  into  the  required  shape; 
more  is  turned  on  the  table ;  more  is  plated  over  to 
represent  silver.  This  was  the  ancient  method  of 
making  glass  at  Sidon,  once  distinguished  for  her 
workshops.  But  now  a  white  sand,  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  Italian  river  Volturnus,  and  extends  for 
six  miles  along  the  shore  between  Cumae  and  Liternum, 
where  it  is  very  soft,  is  rubbed  into  powder  with  mill- 
stone and  mortar :  then  it  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
nitre  by  weight  or  measure,  and  is  thrown  in  a  liquid 
state  into  more  furnaces.  There  is  produced  a  mass 
called  hammonitrum  :  this,  in  its  turn,,  is  melted  and 
becomes  pure  glass — a  mass  of  white  glass." 

These,  then,  were  the  two  processes  as  used  in 
antiquity.  It  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  uninteresting, 
to  go  into  detail  over  every  material  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration, or  to  discuss  the  different  variations  of  con- 
stituents which  produce  coarser  or  finer  glass.  In 
modern  times  three  processes  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture— casting,  drawing  out  in  rods,  and  blowing. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  go  on  to  Renaissance  times, 
and  discuss  Venice  glass  and  mediaeval  stained-glass, 
but  our  subject  is  limited  to  glass  in  antiquity,  and  there- 
fore does  not  allow  of  such  investig'ation,  I  have  at- 
tempted shortly  to  trace  the  origin  of  glass-manufacture, 
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its  history,  its  use,  and  the  technical  processes  which  it 
underwent  in  antiquity.  This  paper  cannot  be  better 
concluded  than  with  the  words  of  Dr  Johnson  in 
The  Rambler.  "  Who,  when  he  first  sees  the  sand 
and  ashes  by  casual  intenseness  of  heat  melted  into 
a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  excrescences  and  clouded 
with  impurities,  would  have  imagined  that  in  this 
shapeless  lump  lay  concealed  so  many  conveniences 
of  life  as  would  in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the 
happiness  of  the  world  ?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous 
liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a  body 
at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  transparent,  which 
might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun  and  exclude  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  which  might  extend  the  sight 
of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and 
charm  him  at  one  time  with  the  unbounded  extent 
of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another  with  the 
endless  subordination  of  animal  life,  and,  what  is  yet 
of  more  importance,  might  supply  the  decay  of  nature 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus  was 
the  first  artificer  of  glass  employed,  though  without  his 
own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facilitating 
and  prolonging  the  enjoyments  of  sight,  enlarging 
the  avenues  of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest 
and  most  lasting  pleasures ;  he  was  enabling  the 
Student  to  contemplate  Nature,  and  the  Beauty  to 
behold  herself." 

A.  H.  T. 


COLLOQUE    SENTIMENTAL. 

Dans  le  vieux  pare  solitaire  et  glace 

Deux  formes  ont  tout  a  I'heure  passe. 

Leurs  yeux  sont  morts  et  leurs  levres  sont  molles 

Et  Ton  entend  a  peine  leurs  paroles. 

Dans  le  vieux  pare  solitaire  et  glace 

Deux  spectres  ont  ^voque  le  pass6. 

"  Te  souvient-il  de  notre  extase  ancienne  ? " 

"  Pourquoi  voulez-vous  done  qu'il  m'en  souvienne  ?  " 

"  Ton  coeur  bat-il  toujours  k  mon  seul  nom  ? 

Toujours  vois-tu  mon  ame  en  reve  ? "     "  Non." 

''Ah,  les  beaux  jours  de  bonheur  indicible 

Oil  nous  joignions  nos  bouches  !  "     "  C'est  possible." 

"  Qu'il  etait  bleu,  le  ciel,  et  grand,  I'espoir  !  " 

"  L'espoir  a  fui,  vaincu,  vers  le  ciel  noir." 

Tels  ils  marchaient  dans  les  avoines  folles, 

Et  la  nuit  seule  entendit  leurs  paroles. 

P.  Verlaine. 


A   SENTIMENTAL   COLLOQUY. 

In  the  old  chase,  all  desolate  and  vast, 

Two  forms  but  now  have  passed. 
Dead  eyes  and  drooping  lips  are  theirs ;  each  word 

So  low  that  scarce  'tis  heard. 
In  the  old  chase,  all  desolate  and  vast, 

Two  Ghosts  have  raised  the  Past. 
"  Rememb'rest  joys  of  June  in  drear  November  ? " 

"  Say,  why  should  I  remember  ? " 
"  Still  stirs  my  name  thy  heart  as  long  ago  ? 

In  dreams  still  seest  me?"     "No." 
"  O  days  of  never-spoken  bliss,  when  we 

Pressed  mouth  to  mouth  !  "     "  May  be." 
"  How  strong  was  hope  !  how  blue  the  heaven  o'erhead  !  " 

"  Foiled  hope  to  the  black  sky  fled." 
So  through  the  nodding  oats  they  went ;  no  word, 

Save  by  the  night,  was  heard. 

G.  C.  M.  S. 
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R.  H.  FORSTER. 

Verse  1.     Solo.     Allegro. 


''CAEMEN    AQUATICUM." 

R.  A.  S.  MACALISTER. 
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When  your  needle's  vanished,  and  the      starting-gun     has     gone, 
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/ ... 
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When  the    water's    foam-ing     as     the   boat    is      driven 


.-]_. 


Ped.^jJ 
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When  the  tow-path    surges  with    a      roar-ing  crowd    of      red 

— p er i_» « — 1-J— « — 


*flf 


When  the   destined    victim's     on  -  ly      half    a  length  a  -  head. 
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Vhen  the  bell  is 

— •-- — • — • — •— 


When  the  bell  is      ring-ing  clear    a  -  bove  the     rattle's     din, 


=^^ 


is-d^ 


qv 


iqsrrqVirq: 
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That's  the  time   to  make  hermove,lads!Up  and  take  her     in. 


If 


^ 
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Choetts. 


Up     with  La  -  dy  Margaret,  lads,  and  down  with  all      a  -  head,    For  the 
hH — p-T — # — ■»—■•-+-» • •-f  —  b-t-» — •  — t"-f — "-f-P— -— «• 


t^^ 


honour    of    the      col  -  lege  and  the    glo  -  ry    of    the    Red 
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Verse  2.     Solo. 
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When     the  prospect's  dark-est,  and  the  struggle's  desperate    hard, 
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When  the  boat   be  -  hind  is     gain-ing      inches       every       yard, 


:«i^ 


aEi 


i 


I 
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^ -» • 1-| »• 1 


When  they  think  you're  beaten,  when  they're  spurting  for     a      shot, 


/\  ff  Chortts. 


Pull  yourselves  to  -  getlier,  lads,  and  show  tliem  that  you're  not ! 

A 


-J-  -J-  /  iff  ^  ^     /     ^     ^     i' 
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Solo. 


:js=z::^=qs4=q^=^N=ir: 


:*=t=f^: 


:]^s=qs=P'!s 


^=1=^- 


M 


_=!_: 


Ne  -  ver  slack  your    ef- forts  ;  lon-ger,    hard  -  er  drive  the     oar  ; 


H 1 — 


ei 
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Fetch  her  safe  -  ly      past  the  post — it's       oft  been  done    be  -  fore. 
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Chorus. 


:SE 


Over-lapped     or 
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ES 


o  -  ver-lapping,    keep   or     go        a  -  head,    For  the 
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=iF 
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honour        of      the     col  -  lege  and   the      glo  -  ry       of      the       Red ! 


<[^  I'    -:■  i  t  -:■■:  r  t  y    'y    ^    ^    y    \ 

— q.— J.— j: ^-^-i^-*— i:— ^-^-J -^^ — f •-^— J— " 


YONLAND. 

^^HEY  were  a  curious  people,  but  one  thing  about 
^g|l  them  I  thought  highly  commendable.  They 
listened  eagerly  to  all  that  I  told  them  of  the 
way  in  which  we  manage  things  in  England,  and  when 
they  saw  that  our  methods  were  better  than  theirs  they 
gratefully  adopted  them. 

I  found  their  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
strangely  uncouth.  There  was  nothing  that  men  did, 
that  women  did  not  do,  and  no  employment  for  women 
that  was  not  open  to  men.  In  England'  we  have  men- 
cooks,  men-milliners,  and  men-teachers  in  kindergartens, 
but  in  Yonland  lawyers  and  doctors  and  clergymen 
were  as  commonly  women  as  men,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  in  any  path  of  life  just  as  often  of  the 
former  sex  as  of  the  latter.  Women,  I  found,  could 
become  successful  architects  and  engineers,  policemen, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  while  the  work  of  some  of  the 
needlemen  of  the  country  was  not  inferior  to  anything 
that  I  have  seen  at  home. 

However,  inconvenient  results,  of  course,  constantly 
sprang  from  this  state  of  things.  For  instance,  the 
Prime-minister  was  once  frightened  by  a  cow  and 
seized  with  an  hysterical  fit,  which  incapacitated  her 
for  several  days ;  and  on  another  occasion,  a  wasp 
stung  her  on  the  nose,  with  a  like  result.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  they  should  allow  a  woman,  however 
clever,  to  fill  so  high  an  office,  but  they  answered, 
*  Better  a  young  woman  than  an  old  man,'  which  maxim 
they  considered  an  irrefutable  axiom. 

Nevertheless  I  persisted  in  pointing  out  the  advantage 
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of  regulating  one's  employment  by  the  accident  of  sex, 
specially  provided  for  our  guidance  by  Providence. 
I  told  them  that,  at  home,  the  women  specialised  in 
cooking  and  sewing  and  other  light  offices,  while  the 
men  undertook  the  grosser  forms  of  labour,  whether  of 
hand  pT  head ;  in  short,  that  we  had  discovered  that 
sphere  was  more  a  matter  of  sex  than  of  anything  else. 
They  began  to  see  that  this  was  right,  but  they  came 
within  an  ace  of  doing  a  most  dangerous  thing.  The 
Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  by 
compiling  tables  of  eminent  men  and  women,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  men  should  be  relegated  to  menial 
and  unimportant  occupations,  while  women  should  be 
workers  and  breadwinners.  In  spite  of  my  arguments, 
of  course  very  cogent  ones,  they  persisted  in  this  error, 
pointing  to  the  superiority  of  female  spiders  over  males, 
of  female  fishes  over  males,  of  worker  bees  over  drones, 
and  innumerable  other  ignoble  instances.  A  slight 
accident  saved  them.  During  the  absence  for  domestic 
reasons  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  other  nations  grew 
so  aggressive,  that,  coming  forward  with  the  weight  of 
all  my  arguments  at  once,  I  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  authorities  that  women  must  retire  and  men  must 
rule. 

The  new  system  naturally  worked  admirably.  The 
Prime-minister  became  a  schoolmistress,  an  office  which 
she  most  efficiently  filled,  while  strangely  enough,  her 
late  valet  (a  sort  of  male  chambermaid  or  gyp)  became 
Premier  in  her  place.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
handed  over  her  portfolio  to  one  of  the  nobler  sex,  and 
found  that  her  training  in  office  eminently  fitted  her  to 
be  housekeeper  to  the  worthy  man,  whom  she  shortly 
afterwards  married.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
the  late  Home  Secretary,  from  lack  of  occupation, 
contracted  melancholia,  and  blew  out  her  brains. 

Of  course  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  high  officials 
and  the  substitution  of  lower  ones  in  their  places 
brought  down  the  standard  of  excellence   for  a  time, 
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but  I  am  sure  that  the  quality  of  soups  and  entrees 
increased  to  a  compensatory  extent;  and  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  people  were  so  grateful  for  my  exertions 
that  they  shortly  afterwards  rewarded  me  with  a  statue 
in  their  Parliament  Yard. 

I  had  now  prepared  them  for  the  reception  of  other 
economic  doctrines.  Proceeding  on  the  same  lines, 
I  taught  them  the  value  of  '  division  of  labour.'  I  told 
them  how  station-porters  renew  their  lamps  in  our 
railway  carriages,*  and  they  were  much  struck  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  idea.  I  taught  them  how  to  dig,  and 
to  this  day,  I  suppose,  my  system  is  in  vogue.  One 
man  places  the  spade  in  position,  a  second  stamps  it  in 
with  his  foot,  and  a  third  lifts  out  the  sods.  When  two 
go  upon  a  journey,  one  invariably  carries  the  other. 

I  also  discovered  that  they  might  make  candles  from 
the  fat  of  caterpillars.  Twenty  thousand  caterpillars 
were  required  to  make  16  oz  of  fat,  costing  about  ^13. 
Until  then  they  had  imported  candles  at  10^  a  pound; 
but  I  taught  them  how  to  protect  their  native  industry 
by  means  of  a  prohibitive  tariff,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
an  epidemic  among  caterpillars,  I  think  that  Yonland 
would  by  now  have  been  the  first  of  nations. 

We  established  too  a  State  Water- Works  Company, 
manufacturing  that  fluid  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
By  means  of  heavy  subsidies,  we  were  able  to  undersell 
all  other  supplies  and  even  to  lay  on  water  free  where 
people  already  had  wells. 

These  schemes  cost  a  good  many  millions,  but  I  was 
able  to  shew  them  how  to  get  the  money.  All  the  land 
at  that  time  belonged  to  the  State,  and,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  this  simple  people  knew  nothing  of  rent. 
No  one  can  imagine  how  enormously  I  increased  their 
wealth  by  simply  putting  in  practice  Ricardo's  theory. 
It  was  as  though  I  should  shew  two  people  how  to  eat 
the  same  piece  of  cake. 


*  Mrs  Fawcett's  Political  Economy^  p.  13. 
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But  now,  just  as  I  had  got  everything  into  something* 
like  working  order,  a  wet  summer  occurred.  Many 
tenant  farmers  were  ruined  and  came  upon  the  State  for 
sustenance.  One  blockhead  wrote  a  book  saying  that 
my  new  system  was  the  cause  of  this,  but  I  procured  him 
to  be  burnt  together  with  his  pamphlet.  After  conclu- 
sively demonstrating  to  those  in  authority  that  poverty 
was  incidental  to  progress  and  that  no  greatness  could  be 
had  without  taxes,  (which  I  managed  to  do,  although 
they  had  never  heard  of  Henry  George  or  of  Lord 
Brougham),  we  proceeded  amicably  with  our  reforms. 

Having  differentiated  the  sexes,  I  began  to  sketch 
out  roughly  demarcations  of  class.  The  lately  ruined 
farmers  I  placed  at  the  bottom  and  called  paupers. 
Nine  of  these  were  held  equal  to  one  artisan,  nine 
artisans  to  one  tradesman,  nine  tradesmen  to  one 
member  of  a  profession,  nine  of  these  latter  to  myself, 
the  nucleus  of  a  future  class  of  Aristocrats  whose  office 
it  was  to  do  nothing,  for  the  good  of  the  country.  The 
statesmen  asked  me  what  they  were  to  be,  but  I 
answered  them  evasively.  I  thought  that  they  ought 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  their  origin,  while  they 
evidently  expected  to  be  placed  above  Aristocrats. 
*  *  *  * 

It  would  not  interest  readers  of  the  Eagle  to  know 
how  I  came  to  offend  the  artisans.  ,  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  before  I  had  proceeded  further  with  the  civilisation 
of  Yonland,  they  secured,  by  a  majority  of  y|^  votes, 
my  banishment  from  the  island.  Such  was  their 
gratitude  for  all  that  I  had  done  for  them. 

G.  G.  D, 


COLLEGE   ROOMS. 

^T    would    appear    from   the     four   Prizing    {i.e. 

\  Appraising)  Books  and  the  similar  book 
called  Transfer  Book  which  are  all  in  the 
College  Treasury,  and  together  cover  the  period  from 
1597  to  1788,  that  up  to  the  last  hundred  years  all  the 
rooms  in  the  College  were  distributed  among  the 
Fellows.  Each  Fellow  was  allowed  to  take  pupils,  and, 
in  the  earlier  days  at  any  rate,  each  pupil  had  his  own 
'  study '  or  compartment  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
rooms  of  his  Tutor.  For  example,  take  the  inventory 
of  1632  of  the  room  now  called  F  i,  First  Court,  at 
present  occupied  by  J.  P.  F.  L.  De  Castro. 

"  Imprimis  2  casements,  a  lock  and  2  keyes  to  the  Chamber 
dore,  3  window  leaves,  2  bords  in  the  windowes  with  ledges 
with  whole  glasse  in  all  y^  windowes,  a  handle  of  the  dore  and 
a  wanstok  portall*  with  all  necessary  irons,  alsoe  a  massy  forme, 
a  dore  to  y^  coalshouse,  a  plate  aboue  the  portall  with  a  dore 
opening  into  y^  chamber. 

In  the  studdy  next  y^  Court,  3  shelves,  one  long  desk,  a 
table,  a  wooden  casement,  a  lock  and  key,  a  lege  to  y^  windowe, 
a  cubbart  in  the  window  with  a  dore. 

In  the  studdy  next  y«  Lane,  A  lock  and  key,  7  slewes,f  one 
casement,  a  leafe,  flora  raysed. 

In  the  lane-studdy  next  y«  kitchen,  4  shelves,  one  table, 
one  seate,  lock  and  key,  new  glass  in  the  window  without  a 
casement,  and  a  loft  to  ly  in,  a  cubbart  under  y^  table  with  a 
falling  bord,  a  payre  of  gimmers."t 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  '  portall '  was  the  *  oak,'  the  'dore,'  the  inner 
door . 

t  I  cannot  explain  this  word. 

J  ^ gipimer,  a  hinge.'     (HalliwcU). 
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With  such  arrangements  throughout  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  College  to  contain  a  great  number  of 
students,  even  in  the  days  when  it  consisted  of  only 
two  Courts. 

From  the  Prizing  Books,  as  will  now  be  understood, 
we  can  find  out  what  Fellow  was  holding  a  particular 
set  of  rooms  at  any  given  date :  but  we  cannot  find 
out  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  shared  his  rooms 
with  him,  nor  in  many  cases  in  which  particular  room 
out  of  several  the  Fellow  himself  resided. 

In  the  old  days  of  which  we  are  speaking,  what 
was  treated  as  a  single  set  of  rooms  often  embraced 
two  or  three  modern  sets.  For  example,  rooms  on 
the  highest  floor  in  each  Court  were  in  general  called 
*  garrets,'  and  were  considered  as  going  with  the  rooms 
below  them,  (in  fact  in  the  Plrst  Court,  though  not  in 
the  Second,  the  only  access  to  the  garrets  was  from  the 
rooms  below).  As  the  garrets  did  not  count  separately, 
a  staircase  contained  a  smaller  number  of  sets  of  rooms 
than  at  present.  Thus  the  staircases  (as  now  existing) 
of  the  First  Court  comprised  in  the  seventeenth  century 
only  twenty-five  '  chambers.'  At  present  we  count  on 
the  same  staircases  forty  'sets  of  rooms.' 

The  original  names  of  our  first  three  courts  were  the 
Old  Court,  the  New  Court,  and  the  Library  Court, 
respectively. 

Neither  for  staircases  or  chambers  was  there  in  early 
times  any  system  of  lettering  or  numbering  employed. 
Accordingly  a  particular  chamber  could  only  be  denoted 
by  the  most  cumbrous  description.  For  example,  what 
we  call  C  4,  Second  Court  (occupied  by  Mr  Graves),  was 
described  as  The  Upper  Chamber  over  the  Gallery  over 
the  great  midle  doore  on  the  left-hand  goeing  up,  and  even 
then  the  Court  is  omitted.  Instead  of  K  i,  Second 
Court  (occupied  by  C.  W.  G.  Lewis),  we  have  The  low 
Chamber  on  tha  left-ha7id  of  the  entrance  into  the  South- 
west corner  in  the  new  Court :  instead  of  D  5  (occupied 
by  A.  R.  R.  Hutton),  we  have  The  Uppermost  Chamber 
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or  Cockloft  over  y^  Cloyster,  bemg  y'  next  save  one  to  y 
Bridge.  (The  rooms  in  the  highest  story  of  the  Third 
Court  seem  to  have  had  a  separate  existence  from  the 
beginning,  and  not  to  have  been  mere  annexes  to  the 
rooms  below  them.) 

In  the  1 8th  century  a  system  of  numeration  was 
introduced.  The  Chambers  with  their  annexed  garrets 
remained  as  before,  but  they  were  now  denoted  by  a 
single  system  of  numeration  running  through  the  three 
courts.  Thus,  what  had  been  called  The  low  Chamber 
next  the  Chapel  (B  i.  First  Court)  was  called  i.  The 
numbers  ran  round  the  Court  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  present  system  of  lettering,  ending  up  with  the 
buildings  (now  destroyed)  behind  the  old  Chapel. 
Thus,  F  3  was  called  22,  but  F  4  above  it  was  not 
numbered,  but  merely  described  as  Garret  to  22.  The 
last  chamber  numbered  in  the  First  Court  was  35,  the 
old  Organ  Chamber  of  the  Chapel,  which  was  lived  in 
even  into  the  present  century.  The  numbers  from  36 
to  41  were  for  some  reason  given  to  the  six  rooms  under 
the  Library,  two  of  which  were  entered  from  the  Second 
Court.  The  room  now  lettered  N,  but  then  apparently 
considered  as  on  our  O  staircase,  was  42.  After  this 
the  numbers  ran  round  the  Second  Court  just  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  our  lettering,  and  then  similarly 
round  the  Third  Court.  The  last  room  (C  6)  was 
numbered  103. 

During  the  century  1680 — 1780  gradual  changes  took 
place  in  the  collegiate  system.  Undergraduates  were 
as  a  rule  under  one  or  other  of  two  principal  Tutors, 
though  other  Fellows  still  occasionally  had  pupils. 
Instead  of  living  in  the  Tutor's  rooms,  students  occupied 
rooms  apart  from  their  Tutor,  at  first  two  or  three 
*  chumming '  together,  afterwards  singly  as  at  present. 
Probably  the  latter  change  was  connected  with  the 
decline  in  numbers  of  our  students  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  1715  while  the  First  and  Second  Court 
rooms  were  assigned  to  the  Fellows,  the  rooms  in  the 
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Third  Court  were  occupied  by  junior  members  of  the 
College. 

About  1788  which  is  the  date  of  the  last  entries  in 
the  Transfer  Book,  it  would  seem  that  the  garrets  were 
first  treated  as  independent  rooms,  and  those  in  the 
First  Court  had  new  means  of  access  made  to  them. 
For  example  the  rooms  we  call  A  2,  3,  4  First  Court, 
which  had  been  garrets  to  B  2  and  B  3,  were  now  for 
the  first  time  approached  from  the  turret  staircase. 
Still,  however,  from  B  staircase  we  can  clearly  see  what 
the  old  arrangement  was.* 

The  rooms  previously  annexed  as  garrets  to  the 
chambers  below  were  now  separately  enumerated,  though, 
not  to  disturb  the  system  of  numeration,  they  were 
denoted  by  the  number  of  the  room  to  which  they  had 
been  attached  with  B  or  C  added.  Thus  the  room  (F  4, 
First  Court),  previously  called  Garret  to  22  was  now 
called  22  B. 

Our  present  system  of  lettering  the  staircases,  and 
numbering  the  rooms  on  each  separately,  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  about  1830,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  New  Court. 

One  might  have  thought  that  from  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Tutorial  system,  we  should  have  ready 
to  hand  a  record  of  the  successive  occupants  of  all  our 
rooms.  Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
College  never  troubled  to  keep  such  a  record,  and  the 
only  books  in  which  such  facts  were  enshrined  were 
taken  away  by  successive  Tutors  on  their  retirement 
as  their  private  property  and  probably  in  almost  every 
case  destroyed. 

The  lists  issued  with  the  present  number  of  the  Eagle 
have  therefore  been  compiled  with  some  difficulty,  and 
are  still  sadly  imperfect.  For  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs 


*  Much  of  the  above  is  taken  from  Mr  Torry's  Founders  and  Benefactors 
of  St  John's  College,  Eagle  Vol.  xiv.  p  345,  Vol.  xv.  p  I,  &c. 
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John  Swan  and  Son  and  Messrs  Bulstrode,  who  havo 
both  allowed  me  to  make  full  use  of  their  Valuation 
Books.  Information  in  regard  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century  has  been  derived  partly  from  slight 
memoranda  preserved  in  the  College  records  and  else- 
where, partly  from  personal  sources. 

The  lists  are  now  issued  provisionally  in  the  hope 
that  fresh  information  will  be  called  forth  to  make  them 
more  complete.  The  present  instalment  embraces  the 
Second  and  Third  Courts.  At  the  head  of  each  list  I 
have  put  not  only  the  present  denotation  of  the  rooms, 
but  the  old  description  and  (in  a  square  bracket)  the 
number  by  which  they  were  denoted  in  the  period 
before  1830. 

Wherever  I  am  not  certain  that  one  occupant  directly 
succeeded  another,  I  have  left  a  gap  between  the  names* 
In  many  cases  I  have  no  doubt  that  no  such  gap  really 
existed.  The  date  before  the  names  gives  generally  the 
date  of  commencing  residence.  Thus,  'M  42'  means 
that  the  occupant  came  in  in  Michaelmas  Term  1&42. 
But  *c  20'  merely  means  that  the  occupant  was  there 
about  1820,  and  I  have  no  information  when  his  tenancy 
began  or  when  it  expired.  When  a  tenant  was  a 
Fellow  or  Master  of  Arts  during  some  part  of  his 
tenancy,  I  have  generally  given  him  the  prefix  *  Mr.' 
To  avoid  confusion,  I  have  not  given  this  prefix  to 
Fellow  Commoners,  although  they  are  strictly  speaking 
entitled  to  it. 

Information  of  any  kind  tending  to  make  the  lists 
more  accurate,  or  to  throw  light  on  the  after  history  of 
the  Johnians  therein  named,  will  be  most  welcome. 
It  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  lists  hereafter  in  a  more 
complete  form. 

G.  C.  M.  S. 
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ToftSi'oi/    olarlZiov, 


KcoTn]<i  dvaKTe<;,  dXKifxoi  veaviat, 

o'l  Mapyaplrrji;  evyevov'i  iTToovvfioi, 

Kd/uLov  Trap*  6')(dai<i  creXixa  XaiyfrrjpoSpofiov 

6aK£iT^,  ipeaaer^  ovk  iaO'  b-rray'iTiovv 

peWp'  ■r^(jv)(^dt^eiv  ^op^opov  fieXdvrepa 

2TU769  re,  Ke'i  tc  rovSe  KaKOTrtviarepoVy 

tL  8r]Ta  //.eXXer',  el  roaovS^  v/xa^  ^X^^ 

ep(0<i  dy&vo^,  /xrjKed^  vareprjKevat, 

aXV  i^aveXOelv  avdi<;  et?  Kdfiov  Kupa  / 

(o  TratSe?,  ou/c  rjKOVcraO^  6}<i  iv  Tjfiepat^ 

rai<;  ivpoade  K\eival<;  dvhpe<i  ov/c  opdcovvfiotf 

viKrjv  yap  ov  7ro)\odvT€<i  eKTrjcravT^  del, 

01  Nt^oTTcoXat  Ga/xecreco'i  peidpoL<;  irdpa 

oy^  rjcraov  rj  Vt   Mt^t/jo?  evixevov<i  poat<i 

rd  TrpoiT*  dpiarevaavTe^  rjfirja-av  /cXeo?" 

e'r'  e^tovre?  if  ^lov  /xel^o}  Spofiov 

epf^OLGL  iravToloKTLV  a>(p6r]aav  Kokoi' 

6  jjikv     <ydp  rjv  6e6\o'yo<i'     6  Be  tov9  etSora? 

TO  fj,r]Bev  iv  vrjaoLcn  ^ap^apmrdTai^ 

evrjyiyeXi^eT*  evK\er]<;  e7rt'cr«o7ro9" 

o  8',  OVK  'Icovcov  iv  86/iOi9  Te6pa/j.fievo<s, 

Evolv  dSe\<poiv  ovSev  vcnepa  'yey(o<;, 

avTrj<i  St'  dp€Tr]<s  ^^P'^  £</>'  V'^Lcrrov  AiKrj'i 

e/377,  KpiTMV  aptcTTO?,  €vcrel3eaTaro<i. 

rj  OVK  0i8a6'  (U9  ttot'  ov  ti  Bt]  (})V)(^po<i  Xtcov, 

6  vvv  KvvdaTwv,  /xovaiKfj^i  StBdaKako<; 

iv  Tal<i  AvveXfieiata-t  TifirjOelii  €Bpai,<:, 

KdoTTT}  'irovrj(Ta<i  av70<i  6yBoo<i  Kapa 

irordfiov  KaTel')(^e  Tcaadpcov  ircov  y^povov  ; 

Kanetd^  6  Xa/i7rpo9  7rat9,  0  'x^pvcxoBaiBaXog, 
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Lords  of  the  oar,  youths  of  heroic  fame, 

Who  bear  the  Lady  Margaret's  honoured  name, 

Who,  sitting  each  on  swiftly-gliding  seat. 

With  ceaseless  oar  Cam's  sluggish  waters  beat — 

Waters  more  filthy  than  the  filthy  mud 

That  lines  the  Styx,  or  any  fouler  flood; 

If  thus  ye  love  for  honour  dear  to  race 

Why  claim  ye  not  the  first  and  foremost  place  ? 

Why  win  ye  not  the  River's  Head  once  more  ? 

Have  ye  not  heard  how  in  the  days  of  yore 

The  Selwyns— wrongly  named,  for  ne'er  a  win 

Sold  they,  but  always  came  triumphant  in — 

No  less  illustrious  on  the  Thames  profound 

Than  on  their  Alma  Mater's  stream  renowned. 

Went  forth  to  row  the  real  race  of  life. 

And  one  and  all  were  heroes  in  the  strife  ? 

One  a  Professor ;  one  a  Bishop  famed 

In  heathen  isles  the  Light  of  Life  proclaimed ; 

The  third,  though  not  in  Johnian  cloisters  trained,, 

A  Judge  most  just  high  honour  justly  gained. 

Or  know  ye  not  how  Snow,  no  oarsman  cold. 

Who  now  the  Greek  Professorship  doth  hold 

In  ancient  Durham,  Kynaston  yclept, 

The  River's  Head  four  years  unvanquished  kept  ? 

Then  Goldie  came,  the  bright  and  beauteous  boy 
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rpdvTT]^  dyoKfia,  Oavaaifxov  Xifivrj^  fydvo^f 
avv  eirra  vav^drataiv  ddXrjaaq  KaXco^, 
KOI  vavv  ipeaawv  wtrre  Travr'  ottkt^'  e;^€tv, 
ry  MapjapLTj}  'Sw/cev  dcpdiTOV  /cXeo? 
avT^  re  Kv8o<i'     eVt  B*  iv  "HXtSo?  vaTrat? 
otVet  AeKavo'i  vvv  re  koX  irdXai  fiiya'if 
6elo<i  'irpo^r}r7i<i  riteptSwv  KijTrjcrlov, 
'Tirepiov    Vjxvrjo-avTO'i'  oy;^  ri(Tcrov  to  irpXv 
Tcov  vavTiKcov  efjb7recpo<i  rj  fxovaSiv  'lBpi<i, 
Kol  <Tvyypa(l>€v<i  dpiaTO<i'     vfxei<i  ovv,  (jjiXoi, 
TOVTOL<i  taoi  fyiyvead''  iv  'AkoStj/xov  a-Toac<5 
fyecofieTpeiTe,  (f)i\oao(jielTe,  fiovacKrj'i 
Kal  <yvdia'eco<i  Kparelre  xal  fiadrjaew^' 
elr'  i^a^evTe<i  irav  to  (f)povTi(TT^ptov 
ipia<T€T    dvBpe<i,  co?  (j)l\i]<i  '^v)(fj<i  virep, 
ri  raur'  eypayfra,  Toft'Stov  KaXovfxevo^, 
&cofid<i  KvXivBwv  rwv  <j)iXo}v  KXrjdelf  vtto, 
vavTwv  KdKLaro<i  twv  iirl  ^vyi^  Bopo'i ; 
ov  vavTiK6<i  Tt9  elfiL,  yrjpdaKO)  8'  6fjLQ}<i, 
BiBdaKOfiUL  T€  TToXXa  Tov  <yr]p(o<i  vtto' 
oBvpofxac  re  crvfi(f)opd<i  vfxcov  IBoaVj 
ov)(^  d><i  TO,  irpoad^  dpiara  BiairovoviievoiVt 
iv  varepo)  Be  vvv  ipea-aovTcov  TOtrcp' 
ov  ydp  Tt  vvv  ye  Ka^^k^  dXX'  del,  irore 
rrjv  Mapyaplrrjv  vavlSdra<i    t'  aur^?  ^t\d> 
<f)0i,vtK0^d'irT0i,<i  ivBvTOVi  iad^fiaaiv. 
vvv  ')(a,ipe7e'  pcavvvade'     Tra?  ipeaaeTco' 

Arculus. 
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The  pride  of  Granta,  Mortlake's  dearest  joy ; 
He  by  a  gallant  effort  of  the  oar 
Regained  the  River's  pride  of  place  once  more ; 
With  deathless  glory  Lady  Margaret  crowned, 
And  with  like  garland  his  own  temples  bound. 
E'en  now  in  Ely  dwells  a  learned  Dean, 
Greater  than  whom  ne'er  hath,  nor  shall  be  seen; 
The  inspired  interpreter  of  Keats's  song, 
A  great  historian,  and  an  oarsman  strong. 

Be  like  these  heroes  who  have  gone  before; 
In  Granta's  Courts  each  mystery  explore 
Which  Mathematics,  Science,  and  the  Muse 
Ne'er  to  reveal  to  those  who  seek  refuse. 
Then  quit  the  thought-shop  for  awhile,  and  row 
As  those  whose  life  depends  on  how  you  go. 
Why  write  I  thus  ?     I,  Arculus,  whom  all 
My  friends  of  old  "  Tom  Bowling "  used  to  call, 
The  sheerest  hulk  that  ever  held  an  oar. 
Catcher  of  countless  "  crabs  "  in  days  of  yore  \ 
No  "oar"  am  I;    yet,  as  I  older  grow, 
A  thing  or  two  unknown  before  I  know; 
And  much  I  grieve  to  see  our  banner  red 
No  longer  waving  at  the  River's  Head ; 
For  not  to-day  nor  yesterday,  I  ween. 
Hath  Lady  Margaret  been  my  heart's  fond  Queen; 
But  always  have  I  loved  her,  and  loved  you, 
Her  blazer-bearing,  red-apparelled  crew; 
Farewell !  Row  hard  and  each  man  pull  it  through. 

Arculus. 
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^Abbott,  E.  A. 
'^Adams,  W.  G. 

Apperly,  J.  M. 
*Ashe,  T. 

Bagley,  A.  H. 
*Baiiy,  W. 

Barlow,  W.  H. 

Beamish,  A.  M. 

Bell,  E.  H. 
*Bevan,  H.  E.  J. 

Beverley,  H. 
*Blackett,  J.  P.  M. 
*Bourne,  A.  A. 

♦Bowling,  E.  W. 

Boyes,  D.  L. 
Brett,  A.  E. 
Brooke,  H. 
♦Bush,  T.  H. 

♦Bushell,  W.  D. 

Cadle,  H.  S. 
♦Caldecott,  A. 
Cameron,  J.  A. 
Carnegy,  F.  W. 
Carpmael,  A. 
Chaudhuri,  A. 


December  1861 — ^June  1862 

Founder,  1858 

December  1878 — May  1880 

Founder,  1858 

June  1887 — December  1888 

April  1859 — December  1859 

May  1858 

March  1863 — June  1863 

March  1875— March  1876 

December  1875 — December  1877- 

March  1861— May  1861 

December  1889 — June  1890 

December  1869 — May  1870 
I  November  1858— March  i860. 
(December  1862 — ^June  1864 

December  1871 

March  1880— April  1882 

November  1873 — June  1874. 

Founder,  1858 

April  1859 — June  1859 

June  1862 — March  1863 

June  1885 

July  1 88 1 — December  1883 

December  1889 — March  1892 

December  1890 — March  1892 

August  1882 — June  1883 

December  1882— December  188^ 


Editors  of  the  Eagle. 
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Cherrill,  A.  K. 
♦Christie,  P.  R. 
*CotterilI,  C.  C. 
*Cowie,  H.  M. 

Ebsworth,  J.  W. 
♦Falcke,  D.  C. 

Foote,  J.  A. 

Forrest,  G.  W. 

Fox,  C.  A. 
*Foxwell,  H.  S. 

Gibson-Carmichael,  T, 

Goulding,  E.  A. 

*Graves,  C.  E. 

Green,  J. 

Hamilton,  J.  A.  G. 
*Hankin,  E.  H. 

Hart,  H.  G. 
*Hart,  W.  E.,  Junr 

Haskins,  C.  E. 

*Haslam,  A.  B. 

Haslam,  C.  E. 

Haslam,  F.  W.  C. 
*Heath,  C.  H. 
*Hiern,  W.  P. 

Hill,  H.  E. 

Holmes,  A. 

Horton-Smith,  L. 
^Hudson,  W.  H.  H. 

Jagger,  J.  E. 

Jenkins,  J.  H. 

Jeudwine,  J.  W. 

Johnson,  J.  M. 

Kelly,  E. 

Knowles,  T. 

Lee,  W.  J. 
*Lec-Warner,  H. 
*Lee-Warner,  W. 

Light,  G.  M. 


December  1861 
March  1883 — December  1883 
June  1865— March  1866 
February  1872 — March  1876 
December  1861 — June  1863 
December  1879— July  1881 
February  1871 — June  1871 
December  1867 — December  1869 
December  1866 

December  1877 — December  1878 
D.  December  1878 — December  1879 
June  1883— March  1885 

I"  December  1862 — December  186^ 

( June  1866 
February  1858— May  1858 
May  1877— April  1878 
March  1889— June  1889 
June  1864 — March  1865 
June  1866— March  1868 
December  1868 — June  1869 

f  February  1871 — December  1871 

(May  1872— March  1873 
June  1868 

December  1868— May  1870 
December  1885 — December  1887 
March  i860 — November  i86o 
May  1884— March  1885 

r  March  1858— May  1858 

(June  i860— May  1861 
June  1891  to  the  present  time 
December  1871 — June  1873 
May  1884— March  1885 
December  1876 — May  1877 
November  1874 — June  1875 
June  i87i~-February  1872 
December  1872 — March  1874 
December  1863 
April  1878 — December  1878 
March  1861 — December  1861 
April  1867— March  1868 
December  1877 — April  1878 
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Editors  of  the  Eagle^ 


Little,  E.  D. 

Long,  B. 

Ludlow,  H. 
*MacAlister,  Donald 

Mac  Bride,  E.  W. 

Mc  Dougall,  W. 

Maples,  F.  G. 

Masterman,  J.  H.  B. 
*Mayor,  J.  B. 

Merriman,  H.  A. 
*Moser,  E.  B. 
*Moss,  H.  W. 

*Moss,  T. 

Mullinger,  J.  B. 
*Mullins,  W.  E. 

Palmer,  E.  H. 

Pearson,  J.  B. 
*Pond,  C.  A.  M. 

Poynder,  A.  J. 
*Ram,  S.  A.  S. 

Ray,  J.  L. 
*Raynor,  A.  G.  S- 
^Richardson,  G. 
*Roach,  T. 
*Rolleston,  H.  D. 
*Roseveare,  W.  N. 
*Salisbury,  C.  H. 

*Sandys,  J.  E. 

Schiller,  F.  N. 

Scriven,  J.  B. 

Sherrington,  W.  S. 

Sikes,  E.  E. 
*Simpkinson,  H.  W. 

Smith,  G.  C.  M. 
*Stanwell.  C. 
*Tanner,  J.  R. 
*TayIor,  C. 

Taylor,  R.  W. 
*Tottenham,  H.  R. 


November  1858 
December  1889-^March  i8g< 
March  1858— May  1858 
Dec.  1885  to  the  present  time 
December  1890-^March  1891 
June  1 89 1  to  the  present  time 
March  1865 — December  1865 
June  1892  to  the  present  time 
Founder,  1858 

June  1892  to  the  present  time 
February  1872 — November  1874 
December  1861 — March  1862 
I  March  1866— June  1867 
(December  1868— -February  1871 
May  1884— June  1885 
Founder,  1858 

December  1867— March  ^8^9 
March  1862 — June  1862 
December  1885— March  1887 
October  1880— April  1882 
June  1885— June  1886 
January  1882— March  1883 
December  1883— March  1885 
June  1864 — June  1865 
December  1863 — March  1864 
June  1 885— June  1886 
December  1888 
December  1887 — June  1888 
r  December  1864 — June  1865 
(November  1873 — April  1882 
December  1886— June  1887 
March  i860 — November  i860 
March  1881 — December  1882 
December  1888 — June  1889 
June  1874— December  1876 
March  1889  to  the  present  time 
November  i860 — May  1861 
May  1884— June  1888 
December  1865 — March  1866 
November  i860 — June  1862 
December  1882 — December  1883 
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*Tucker,  T.  G. 
Turner,  G.  J. 

*Wace,  F.  C. 

♦Whitaker,  G.  H. 

*Wilkins,  A.  S. 

Wilson,  K. 

♦Wilson,  J.  M. 

Windsor,  J. 
*Wynne-Wnison,  St  J.  B. 
*Yeld,  C. 


December  1879 — October  1880 
December  1887 — June  1889 
I"  November  1858 — June  i860 
(  December  1864— May  1872 
(.  February  1871 — ^June  1871 
(December  1876— May  1877 
December  1865— June  1867 
( December  1862 
(December  1863 
Founder,  1858 
December  1886— June  1887 
March  1888— June  1890 
December  1863 — June  1864. 


DESIDERIUM. 


The  long  Pacific  liner's  deck  in  June 
Near  midnight  and  no  ripple  on  the  sea, 
While  up  and  down  1  pace,  and  gradually, 

Lulled  by  the  ceaseless  engines'  drowsy  droon, 

I  lapse  into  forgetfulness  ;  the  moon, 

Of  dreamy  touch  enchantress,  brings  to  me 
Old  scenes  and  days  which  I  no  more  shall  see, 

Save  in  imagination's  last  sad  boon. 

The  shadows  on  the  awnings  as  I  tread 

Seem  like  familiar  trees;  a  bird's  clear  strain 

Rings  in  my  heart  :  I  catch  the  fragrance  shed 
By  old  familiar  flowers  ;  and  once  again 

Stand  by  the  old  sweet  home  where  I  was  bred. 
And  climb  once  more  the  old  familiar  lane. 

C.  Sapsworth. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

The  pale  moon  brooded  o'er  the  swollen  tide. 
That  ever  bore  its  sightless  waters  down. 

And  on  the  bridge  a  fresher  stood,  in  pride 
Of  cap  and  gown. 

A  fresher  and  a  poet!  through  him  thrilled 
The  fire  divine  that  only  great  souls  know, 

And  yet  ,'twas  strange,  but  he  had  thrice  been  pilled 
I'  the  Little  Go. 

'Twas  cruel  fate,  with  still  more  cruel  grammar. 
That  brought  him  to  this  dark  abysm  of  woe, 

In  vain  had  he  recited  to  his  crammer 
His  6,  r)y  TO. 

Forsooth,  as  poet,  he  had  glory  won, 

He'd  sung  of  joys  and  hopes  for  ever  fled. 

In  poems,  which,  save  but  his  mother,  none 
Had  ever  read. 

He'd  writ  an  epic  too,  ye  gods,  how  long. 
Ten  thousand  lines  in  twenty  books  or  so, 

And  yet,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  went  wrong 
I'  the  Little  Go. 

Thus  he  had  come  in  sombre  sad  attire 
To  gaze  upon  the  tide  as  on  it  speeds. 

And  nourish  thoughts  that  might  the  world  inspire 
To  noble  deeds  ; 

And  dream  of  some  Arcadia's  age  of  gold 

When  shepherds  sang  of  life  and  love's  sweet  glow. 

Nor  knew  the  pain,  whereof  but  now  I  told. 
That  Little  Go! 

A.  J.  C. 


The  Rev  William  Nathaniel  Griffin  B.D. 

By  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Canon  Griffin,  at  Ospringe,  on 
the  25th  November  last,  the  College  has  lost  one  of  the  simplest 
and  noblest  of  her  sons. 

Mr  Griffin  was  the  son  of  Mr  William  Griffin,  a  member 
of  an  old  and  respected  family  at  Coventry  in  Warwickshire. 
The  College  Register  records  that  he  was  born  in  London 
(County  Middlesex},  on  the  28th  January  1815,  that  he  entered 
the  College  as  a  Sizar  under  Hughes,  Bushby  and  Hymers  as 
Tutors,  May  30th,  1833,  and  that  his  School  was  Christ's 
Hospital. 

Mr  Griffin  was  however  not  a  'Blue'  in  the  strict  sense. 
By  an  ancient  custom  of  the  House,  recognised  so  long  ago  as 
1570,  certain  of  the  Masters  were  allowed  to  take  private  pupils 
to  be  educated  in  the  School  along  with  those  of  the  Founda- 
tion. We  read  in  Trollope's  Hisioty  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
pp.  184-5,  where  the  quotations  are  from  the  Court  Books  of 
the  Hospital:  "In  order  'that  no  inconvenience  may  arise  to 
the  Hospital,'  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  all  private  pupils  '  do 
mix  with  the  children  of  the  House,  receiving  their  instruction 
with  them,  and  not  forming  a  particular  or  separate  class.'  And 
by  an  Order  of  the  Committee,  13  March  1799,  the  number  of 
pupils  which  each  Master  is  permitted  to  take  is  limited  to  six." 
The  practice  was  finally  discontinued  about  1868.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  Warren  Hastings  was  such  a  private  pupil  in 
Christ's  Hospital.  A  certificate,  dated  4  November  1749,  that 
he  had  "gone  through  a  regular  course[of  Merchant's  Accounts," 
is  still  extant. 

Mr  Griffin  was  the  private  pupil  of  Mr  Brooks,  the  Head 
Mathematical  Master.  One  who  was  a  Grecian  in  the  school 
at  the  time  writes  "  He  was  as  the  boy  so  gentle,  patient,  kind, 
self-denying.  Again  and  again  with  the  utmost  readiness 
putting  aside  his  own  work  to  help  me  in  difficulties,  for  the 
solution  of  which  I  know  I  very  often  thrust  myself  upon  him. 
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Beyond  that,  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  and  it  was 
only  afterwards,  when  at  Cambridge  we  so  often  walked 
together  and  he  gave  me  at  any  hour  the  freest  entry  of  his 
turret  rooms,*  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  more  private 
matters  of  his  family  and  his  own  nobleness  of  life  and  character, 
and  so  learned  to  set  him,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  on  the  very 
highest  pinnacle  of  talents  devoted  to  the  work  and  service  of 
God  and  His  Church.     And  I  loved  him,  warmly  loved  him, 

accordingly From  first  to  last  he  was  always  to  me  the  same, 

with  that  '  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give ' — no,  nor  take 
away." 

During  his  College  career  Mr  Griffin  was  second  in  the 
College  examination  of  1834,  and  first  in  those  of  1835  and  1836. 
In  the  two  latter  years  he  got  a  first  class  in  the  College 
•  Voluntary  Classical  Examination,'  shewing  that  in  addition  to 
his  mathematical  powers  he  was  a  fair  classic.  He  took  his 
degree  as  Senior  Wrangler  in  the  year  1837.  "Griffin's  Year" 
will  always  be  memorable  in  University  and  mathematical 
history  as  that  in  which  Sylvester  and  Green  of  Caius  took  their 
degrees. 

After  his  degree  Mr  Griffin  was  within  six  weeks  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
private  tuition.  He  was  also  appointed  Assistant  Tutor  of 
the  College  on  Hymers'  side.  The  duties  of  Assistant  Tutor 
were  something  like  those  of  a  Lecturer  at  the  present  day. 

In  addition,  as  the  College  Register  tells  us,  he  held  the 
following  College  offices:  Lector  Matutimis  1839,  Suhlector  sive 
Moderator  1840,  Lector  Mathematicus  1 841 -1848,  Sacrist  1844-5, 
Senescallus  1847,  zxi^  Junior  Dean  1847-8. 

Mr  Griffin  was  a  very  successful  private  Tutor.  A  little  note- 
book has  been  preserved  containing  the  names  of  his  pupils. 
From  this  we  learn  that  during  the  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in 
private  tuition  he  had  thirty  pupils  in  the  first  ten  Wranglers 
and  sixty  in  the  first  twenty. 

Sixty-one  of  these  pupils  became  Fellows  of  their  Colleges. 
He  had  three  Senior  Wranglers :  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  Dr  S. 
Parkinson,  and  Dr  I.  Todhunter,  though  the  last  named  read 


*  Mr  Griffin  lived  in  his  undergraduate  days  in  K3,  First  Court.     Only 
last  summer  he  took  our  President  up  the  staircase  to  show  him  his  old  rooms. 
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for  the  latter  part  of  his  time  with  Hopkins  by  reason  of 
Mr  Griffin  having  been  appointed  Examiner  for  the  Tripos  in 
Todhunter's  year. 

Among  his  other  pupils  we  may  mention  Dr  Ellicott,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  late  Mr  H.  C.  Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner,  and  the  late  C.  F.  Mackenzie,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Central  Africa,  Second  Wrangler  in  1848.  Mr  Griffin 
clearly  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  subsequent  careers  of 
his  pupils,  and  their  preferments  in  Church  and  State  are  duly 
recorded.  Cuttings  from  newspapers  recording  their  marriages 
and  deaths  are  pasted  in.  Two  of  these  notes  shewing  what 
different  fates  members  of  the  same  College  and  pupils  of  the 
same  man  may  have,  may  be  quoted  here.  C.  H.  Harper, 
St  John's  (apparently  did  not  graduate),  'Drowned  by  the 
swamping  of  a  boat  at  Sitang,  Burmah,  July  i,  1857,'  Edward 
Yates,  (19th  Wrangler  1851),  'Captain  in  the  Turkish  Army 
on  the  staff  of  Omad  Pasha.' 

At  the  time  when  Canon  Griffin  was  a  young  'don,' 
Cambridge  as  well  as  Oxford  had  its  school  of  revived 
high-church-manship.  The  movement  at  Cambridge  was 
characteristic  of  our  practical  University.  If  it  is  quieter 
and  less  known  than  the  Oxford  movement  it  has  had  quite 
as  much  real  and  lasting  effect  in  England  and  the  Colonies. 
The  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  started  in  1839,  took  its 
rise  in  the  awakened  interest  in  Church  Architecture  and 
Antiquities.  Founded  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  young  Trinity 
men,  it  found  a  warm  supporter  in  Mr  Griffin,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  first  committee  in  1839.  Canon  Colson, 
now  Rector  of  Cuxton,  and  the  Rev  E.  T.  Codd,  afterwards 
Rector  of  Bishop's  Tachbrooke,  were  two  of  the  three  secretaries. 
Mr  Griffin  was  chairman  of  the  Society  in  1843-4.  The  history 
of  the  movement,  which  has  had  such  far-working  effects, 
may  be  read  in  A  Memorial  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
1 888,  by  the  Rev  E.  J.  Boyce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
connexion  with  the  Society  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
Mr  Griffin's  after  life.  The  motto  of  the  Society,  Donee  templa 
refeceris  was  never  lost  sight  of  till  he  had  restored  his  parish 
church. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Boyce  we  are  able  to  give  the 
following  interesting  letter  from  Mr  Griffin  relating  to  the 
Society. 
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OspRiNGE  Vicarage,  Faversham, 

August  27,   1872, 
My  dear  Boyce, 

.  As  an  old  Camdenian  I  answer  your  call,  not  as  I  would 
but  as  I  can.  Please  accept  my  reply  and  believe  how  joyfully 
it  is  sent  and  value  it  for  that. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  recall  early  Camdenian 
days.  I  have  a  copy  of  our  first  printed  manifesto,  wherein  I 
have  the  privilege  of  having  my  name  grouped  with  yours  on 
the  little  committee,  and  I  delight  to  look  down  our  small  list 
of  members  and  to  see  among  them  the  names  of  men  who  have 
worked  their  way  to  eminent  positions  of  honour  aud  usefulness. 
I  think  I  owe  gratitude  to  the  C.  C.  S.  personally.  You  know 
how  young  men  and  even  young  clergymen  have  their  charac- 
ters largely  waiting  to  be  moulded  by  those  among  whom  they 
are  thrown.  I  think  the  companionship  into  which  the  C.  C.  S. 
brought  me  was  an  influence  on  me  for  great  good,  and  I  am 
glad  to  acknowledge  it. 

Was  it  not  a  marvel  that  a  set  of  lads  like  us  could  start  an 
adventure  which  has  told  through  the  whole  Anglican  Church  ? 
We  touched  and  set  in  motion  that  which  people  were  ready  to 
receive.  There  was  a  preparedness  in  the  world  for  it,  we  knew 
not  how.  The  idea  of  worship,  besides  bare  subjective  trust, 
as  a  part  of  religion,  was  getting  more  prominence  in  men. 
The  C.  C.  S.  shewed  a  way  of  giving  that  idea  development. 
And  so  with  our  bold  statements  and  (between  ourselves) 
occasional  arrogant  assumptions  we  went  ahead. 

So    wishing   you   all    blessing    and    success    'donee   iempla 

refeccris  ' 

I  am, 

faithfully  and  Camdenially  yours, 

W.  N.  Griffik. 
Rev  E.  J.  Boyce. 

While  engaged  in  College  work  Mr  Griffin  published  several 
mathematical  Text-books  of  great  repute  in  their  day. 
A  treatise  on  Optics  1839  is  we  believe  a  revised  edition  of 
Coddington's  treatise.  What  an  ungrateful  undergraduate 
world  thought  of  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  following: 

Who'll  weep  for  Griffin  ? 

Not  I,  said  the  Eye, 

He's  made  me  too  dry, 

I  caii't  weep  for  Giiftin. 
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The  book  is  also  referred  to  in  Kingsley's  Alton  Locke,  Chap. 
XIII.  as  "this  never-to-be-enough-by-unhappy-third-years'-men- 
execrated  Griffin's  Optics."  Besides  this  he  published  Theory 
of  Double  Rtfraciion  1 845  ;  Treatise  on  Rigid  Dynamics  1 847  ; 
Solutions  of  the  Examples  appended  to  a  Treatise  on  the  motion  of  a 
Rigid  Body  1848  ;  and  later  in  life  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  in 
the  Technical  Series  1871.  A  penny  '  Examples  in  Arithmetic' 
originally  written  for  his  Night  Schools  and  given  by  him  to 
the  National  Society  was  found  to  supply  a  want  in  the  early 
days  of  Elementary  Education  and  sold  in  its  day  several 
thousand  copies  a  year.  A  Mensuration  written  and  given  in 
like  manner  he  always  said  was  his  best  book. 

In  1848,  having  previously  we  believe  declined  the  offer  of 
a  Government  appointment  at  Portsmouth,  Mr  Griffin  was 
presented  to  the  College  Living  of  Ospringe,  near  Faversham, 
where  he  resided  till  the  day  of  his  death,  devoting  himself  for 
forty-four  years  heart  and  soul  to  the  loving  care  of  his  parish. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  church  work  and  religious 
life  were  comparatively  dead.  Cleric  and  layman  were  alike 
remiss.  The  revival  began  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  and  was 
met  at  first  by  the  majority  of  the  laity  with  opposition  rather  than 
encouragement.  Strange  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  the  cleansing  of 
Churches,  the  removal  of  whitewash,  were  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  alarm.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr  Griffin  went 
to  Ospringe.  He  had  a  difficult  task,  but  no  one  was  more 
suited  to  overcome  it.  He  recognised  that  his  hopes  lay  with 
the  rising  generation.  He  vivified  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  a 
few  years  got  together  funds  for  the  Parish  School  room,  on 
which  he  placed  the  appropriate  text  "  Come,  ye  children, 
hearken  unto  me  ;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  He 
started  evening  classes  for  the  lads  of  the  Parish.  And  on  one 
occasion  three  or  four  of  these  village  lads  were  taught  by  three 
Senior  Wranglers — Griffin,  Adams,  Parkinson. 

The  living  of  Ospringe  and  the  other  College  property 
there,  originally  belonged  to  the  Maison  Dieu  of  Ospringe, 
and  came  to  us  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Fisher;  who  by 
the  Statutes  he  made  for  the  College  in  1530  ordained:  In 
sacello  etiam  de  Ospryng  in  comitatu  KancicE,  quod  potissimum 
olim  ad  hospitale  pertinebat  volumus  quod  salarium  decem  marcarum 
quotannis  cuidam  honesto  sacerdoti  tribuatur,  qui  pueros  gram- 
viaticam  docebit,  simiil  et  pro  veteribus  eiusdem  hospitalis  fundatoribus 
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henefacfo?-ihusque  satisfadorie,  quoties  commode  possit,  missam 
celebrabit. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that  the  first  part  of  these  duties 
was  (most  probably  in  ignorance  of  this  statute)  revived  by- 
Canon  Griffin. 

The  church,  which  before  he  came  was  noticeable  rather 
for  its  neglected  state  than  for  anything  else,  became  during  his 
incumbency  a  model  of  what  a  country  church  should  be. 
Every  year  something  was  done  to  ornament  it  with  perfect 
taste  and  judgment,  until  at  last  it  became  a  difficulty  to  find 
what  more  could  be  done.  A  little  story  is  told  of  Mr  Griffin 
in  connexion  with  the  restoration  of  his  church.  The  church 
had  low  seats,  but  the  seats  had  doors,  and  these  Mr  Griffin  was 
anxious  to  remove.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners, 
but  to  his  disappointment  they  insisted  that  the  doors  should 
be  kept,  on  which  he  laconically  exclaimed  *  Proiji)  pew-door' 
Of  Mr  Griffin's  generosity  we  are  unable  to  speak  authoritatively, 
or  of  the  amount  he  himself  spent  on  the  restoration  of  his 
church.  He  kept  no  record  of  such  things.  He  taught  his 
people  liberality  and  it  was  his  wont  to  practise  what  be  preached. 
For  a  man  of  his  intellectual  powers  his  life  seems  uneventful, 
but  it  was  so  passed  that  few  have  gained  more  true  loving  respect 
and  affection.  A  homely  story  current  among  his  friends  will  give 
an  idea  of  his  character.  He  was  at  one  time  paying  frequent 
pastoral  visits  to  a  poor  old  woman,  and  someone  tried  to 
impress  upon  her  that  not  everyone  had  a  Senior  Wrangler  to 
teach  him.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  anything  about  what 
you  call  Mr  Griffin  ;  I  know  he  can  comfort  and  help  a  poor 
old  woman  in  her  troubles ;  but  he  ain't  very  clever.  Now 
is  he,  Sir.^"  In  common  social  life  no  stranger  would  have 
thought  of  him  but  as  a  most  modest,  unobtrusive  man, 
ever  li-stening  to  others  with  courteous  attention  rather  than 
talking  himself;  but  to  the  poor  he  was  kind  courtesy  in  its 
purest  essence.  It  could  not  of  course  be  that,  even  with  his 
modesty,  he  could  be  overlooked,  and  Archbishop  Longley 
appointed  him  Rural  Dean  of  Ospringe  in  1863  and  Archbishop 
Tait  gave  him  an  honorary  canonry  at  Canterbury  in  1872, 
esteeming  him,  as  is  well-known,  most  highly. 

A  devoted  Johnian,  he  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the 
College  and  his  College  friends.  He  formed  a  kind  of  centre 
round  which  gathered   the  Johnians  in  Kent.      For  the  last 
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few  years  he  came  to  Cambridge  in  the  summer,  and  took  a 
holiday  in  the  College,  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  its  ways. 
He  died,  as  he  would  have  wished  to  have  died,  in  harness, 
passing  away  on  Friday,  November  25th,  the  anniversary  of 
his  induction  to  the  living.  For  about  a  fortnight  he  had 
been  unwell,  and  for  ten  days  under  the  treatment  of  the 
physician  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting.  Still  he 
was  about  and  at  work,  and  on  Wednesday,  November  23rd, 
the  anniversary  of  his  institution  to  the  living,  after  having 
been  about  in  the  Parish  and  in  the  afternoon  read  daily 
prayers  in  Church,  he  delivered  in  the  Parish  School  Room, 
though  feeling  far  from  well,  the  first  of  what  was  to  have  been 
a  series  of  Lectures  on  Church  History.  Thursday  even  found 
him  attending  to  parochial  and  private  correspondence  and 
again  in  his  study. 

He  was  buried  in  Ospringe  churchyard  on  the  29th.  The 
Church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  churchyard,  though 
the  day  was  most  inclement,  was  crowded  with  mourning 
parishioners. 

The  neighbouring  clergy  were  present  in  large  numbers, 
and  many  personal  friends,  some  of  whom  had  travelled 
considerable  distances,  came  to  pay  him  the  last  token  of  respect. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  place 
a  brass  tablet  in  the  Ante-chapel  of  the  College  to  his  memory. 
The  Rev  Dr  Bailey  of  Canterbury  is  acting  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Fund  which  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  we  cannot  more 
fitly  close  this  notice  than  by  quoting  the  following  paragraph 
from  Dr  Bailey's  circular  : 

"  As  a  bright  example  of  singular  ability  and  industry,  of 
courtesy  and  cheerfulness,  of  simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  of 
absolute  devotion  for  the  long  space  of  forty-four  years  to  the 
labours  of  a  Parish  Priest,  and  thereby  enshrined  in  the  love 
and  respect  of  all,  and  lastly,  of  a  life-long  conspicuous  loyalty 
to  his  College,  his  memory  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  on  the 
walls  of  its  Chapel." 

R.  F.  S. 
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Frederick  Charles  Wage  M.A. 

The  death  of  Mr  F,  C.  Wace,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
January  25,  1893,  was  a  painful  shock  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  had  been  unwell  for  some  time  before, 
and  it  was  particularly  noticed  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
St  John's  day  feast  on  December  27  of  last  year,  or  at 
any  of  the  Christmastide  gatherings  which  took  place  after- 
wards. It  soon  became  known  that  he  was  seriously  and 
dangerously  ill ;  the  reports  of  his  condition  were  daily  more 
depressing,  and  the  end  came  with  startling  rapidity. 

Mr  Wace  was  born  in  London  in  1836,  and  was  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Mr  Charles  Fisher  Wace  of  Camden 
Road,  Holloway.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  City 
of  London  School,  and  in  1854  he  came  into  residence  as  an 
undergraduate  at  St  John's.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  he 
possessed  mathematical  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year  of  residence  he  obtained  a  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship. He  graduated  in  1858,  being  placed  third  in  the  list  of 
Wranglers  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  that  year,  the  Senior 
Wrangler  being  Mr  G.  M.  Slesser  of  Queens'  College,  who  died 
about  four  years  after,  and  the  second  Wrangler  being  Mr  C.  A. 
Smith  of  St  Peter's  College,  who  now  holds  an  important  post 
at  Cape  Colony. 

Amongst  other  of  his  contemporaries  who  graduated  in  the 
same  year  are  Mr  H.  M.  Bompas,  Q.C.,  who  was  fourth 
Wrangler,  Professor  Skeat,  Professor  Latham,  Professor  E.  C. 
Clark,  the  Rt  Rev  Dr  Saumarez  Smith,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
DrA.  W.  Potts,  late  Head-master  of  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh, 
Professor  Swete,  Professor  Lumby,  Dr  Luckock,  Dean  of 
Lichfield,  and  Mr  W.  J.  Sendall,  now  Governor-in-Chief  of 
the  Windward  Islands. 

In  i860  Mr  Wace  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship,  which  he 
held  until  1875,  when  he  vacated  it  by  marriage.  He  was 
College  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  from  1864  to  1885.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1861  and  the  degree  of  LL.M.  in 
1875.  He  was  examiner  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  on  two 
occasions,  acting  as  Senior  Moderator  in  1870  and  as  Senior 
Examiner  in  1871.  He  held  the  office  of  Proctor  in  1873  and 
1874,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  service,  he  observed 
the  ancient  practice  by  reading  a  Latin  Speech  in  the  Senate- 
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house,  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedells,  a  position  which  he  held 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  mathematical  thinker  and  worker  Mr  Wace  was 
remarkably  quick  and  remarkably  accurate,  and  these  character- 
istics were  especially  in  evidence  whenever  he  was  acting  as 
examiner  in  mathematics.  As  College  Lecturer,  he  took  the 
subjects  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  under  his  especial  protection, 
thereby  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Sadlerian  Lecturers  of 
former  times,  before  the  Sadlerian  Lectureships  were  fused  into 
the  one  grand  Professorship  now  held  by  Dr  Cayley. 

In  these  subjects  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  he  had  some 
methods  of  his  own  which  were  very  effective  in  the  solution  of 
certain  classes  of  problems,  and  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
specialist  and  an  authority  in  this  region  of  mathematical 
thought. 

Mr  Wace  took  very  great  interest  in  all  matters  of  political 
and  municipal  concern,  especially  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  from  that  time  to  the  commencement  of  his 
last  illness  he  was  most  active  in  the  service  of  the  Town  as 
well  as  of  the  University. 

On  the  death  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Town  (Alderman  Bell) 
in  1889,  Mr  Wace  was  elected  as  his  successor,  and  he  retained 
the  office  for  more  than  two  years.  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of 
the  Town  who  wore  the  goldchaln  which  is  now  one  of  the 
insignia  of  the  office,  and  he  received,  from  members  of  the 
Town  Council  and  others,  the  gift  of  a  silver  cradle  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  which  took  place  during  the 
period  of  his  Mayoralty. 

In  his  office  of  Mayor,  Mr  Wace  did  much  good  service,  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  University  gave  him 
opportunities,  whereof  he  carefully  availed  himself,  of  smoothing 
down  the  friction  which  sometimes  occurs  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Borough,  and  of  creating  more  cordial  relations 
between  the  various  representatives  of  the  two  bodies. 

In  January  1892  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Conservative 
Club,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  many 
committees  on  matters  of  municipal  business. 

In  other  ways  also  Mr  Wace  was  an  active  man ;  for  instance, 
he  was  a  Past  Master  of  the  Isaac  Newton  University  Lodge  of 
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Freemasons,  and  for  some  time  he  was  Quarter-master  of  the 
University  Volunteers. 

It  is  worthy  of  mentioning  in  these  pages  that  he  was  an 
early  member  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Eagle.  One 
of  his  accomplishments  was  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
heraldry,  and  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Eagle  there  appears 
an  excellent  article,  contributed  by  him,  on  The  Arms  and 
Badges  of  St  John's  College.  He  there  quotes  from  the  Roman 
de  Rou,  whose  author,  Robert  Wace,  he  claimed  as  his  ancestor. 

He  was  a  genial,  kind-hearted  man,  fond  of  society,  an 
excellent  whist  player,  and  popular  with  his  friends  and  with  all 
who  knew  him.  Strongly  conservative  in  all  political  and  social 
matters,  and  unbending  in  his  opinions,  he  was  almost  always 
laudator  temporis  acti\  but  he  accepted  with  cheerfulness  the 
changes  which  time  brought  about,  however  much  he  might  in 
principle  disapprove  of  them, 

A  few  short  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics 
mark  the  extent  of  his  mathematical  publications  ;  but  the  best 
record  that  he  leaves  behind  him  is  the  steady  unostentatious 
performance  of  all  the  work  that  came  to  his  hand,  and  of  all 
the  duties  that  devolved  upon  him. 

W.  H.  B. 


The  Rev  David  Bain  M.A.  (Camb.),  LL.D,  (Dublin). 

St  John's  has  ever  honoured  intellectual  ability,  especially 
when  allied  to  high  moral  characteristics,  without  being 
influenced  by  other  considerations.  Men  who  have  struggled 
upwards  from  a  humble  position,  anxious  to  attain  extended 
knowledge,  have  always  found  in  St  John'sa  congenial  atmo- 
sphere. David  Bain,  who  died  on  25  November  1892,  is  an 
example  of  a  man  who,  against  many  disadvantages,  fought  his 
way  to  a  good  position  in  the  intellectual  world,  finding  the 
College  to  be  a  sympathetic  helper. 

He  was  born  on  2  March  1849  in  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire. 
Through  frequent  removals  of  his  parents  during  his  early  life 
his  education  at  first  was  much  interrupted,  but  in  1861  when 
they  settled  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Vale  of  Leven,  his  education 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  the  parish  school  of  that  town. 
Both  his  parents  died  within  a  few  years  of  their  settlement  in 
Alexandria,  his  father  having  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the 
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river  Leven,  and  he  and  his  brothers  had  to  leave  school  and 
maintain  themselves.  But  David  Bain  had  a  student's  love  of 
learning,  and  continued  to  study  privately.  In  1865  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Renton  Debating  Society;  in  1867  he  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  Vale  of  Leven  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society;  and  in  1868  and  1869  he  was  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  Vale 
of  Leven. 

During  these  years  he  had  been  forming  the  plan  of  becom- 
ing a  schoolmaster,  which  he  carried  out  ultimately  by  entering 
the  Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College  in  1870. 
After  two  years'  training  there  he  was  rated  first  class  in  the 
Government  Certificate  Examination.  He  began  his  life-work 
of  teaching  as  second  assistant-master  at  St  Saviour's  National 
Schools,  Liverpool,  in  January  1872,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  first  assistant-master. 
At  St  Saviour's  he  remained,  gaining  much  experience,  until 
January  1874,  when  he  was  chosen  Head-master  of  St  Bride's 
National  Schools,  Liverpool.  Whilst  he  was  an  assistant- 
master  he  had  attended  classes  at  Queen's  College  in  the 
evening,  endeavouring  to  reach  a  higher  culture  than  had  been 
open  to  him  hitherto;  but  in  May  1874,  after  having  had  some 
experience  of  the  difiiculties  of  his  new  position,  he  wrote  : 
"  Of  late  I  have  given  up  my  classes  in  Queen's  College  owing 
to  failing  health.  Hard  work  is  the  cause.  Better  to  quit  now 
than  when  too  late."  Happy  would  it  have  been  both  for  him 
and  for  his  many  friends  had  he  followed  his  own  maxim 
throughout  his  life.  His  sensible  resolution  of  May  was  kept 
only  till  the  following  October,  when  he  rejoined  the  classes  at 
Queen's  College,  attending  every  night  in  the  week,  save  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  after  the  exhausting  work  of  teaching  in  a 
large  elementary  school.  Some  notion  of  the  strain  which  he 
put  upon  his  powers  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  he  writes  in  his  diary  that  he  had  to  teach  eighty-five 
boys  himself,  besides  superintending  the  remainder  of  a  large 
school.     Well  might  he  add,  "I  am  quite  done  up  to-night." 

Two  years  after  becoming  Head-master  of  St  Bride's  School 
he  married  Miss  Annie  Cooper.  His  activity  in  his  work  and 
in  his  evening  studies  did  not  check  the  exhibition  of  his 
strong  public  spirit.  As  when  living  in  Scotland  he  was  busy  in 
Literary  Societies  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  so 
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now  in  Liverpool  he  found  time  to  become,  in  1879,  honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Teachers'  Association,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Liverpool  and  District  Teachers'  Union.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  F.R.G.S.,  on  account  of  a  manual  of 
geography  which  he  published. 

Having  raised  his  school  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  he 
became  anxious  to  take  a  degree,  and  finally  decided  to  go  to 
Cambridge.  On  4  October  1881  he  entered  St  John's.  His 
position  was  somewhat  peculiar — a  married  man  of  32  years  of 
age  in  the  midst  of  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  a  dozen 
years  his  juniors.  His  habits  had  become  fixed,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  circumstances.  He  enjoyed 
College  ways,  but  he  longed  to  get  back  into  active  life,  and 
felt  keenly  the  separation  from  his  wife.  Devoting  himself  to 
the  study  of  Natural  Science,  he  took  his  degree  in  1884,  having 
gained  a  second  class  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos. 

Having  now  obtained  his  degree,  he  began  once  more  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  but  this  time  he  engaged  in  secondary 
education.  Being  a  teacher  both  by  natural  endowment  and  also 
by  training,  his  school,  Waterloo  College,  Waterloo,  near  Liver- 
pool, speedily  grew  both  in  size  and  credit.  His  restless  activity 
took  a  new  turn.  In  the  hope  of  being  more  useful  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  being  ordained  deacon  in 
1889  and  priest  in  1890.  His  first  curacy  was  at  St  Paul's, 
Kirkdale,  Liverpool.  Afterwards  he  assisted  the  Rev  Snowdon 
Smith,  the  Vicar  of  Litherland,  near  Liverpool.  Although  his 
curacies  were  merely  nominal  and  practically  honorary,  yet  he 
was  always  so  ready  to  help  any  neighbouring  clergyman  need- 
ing assistance  that,  in  addition  to  the  labour  of  his  increasing 
school,  the  work  became  more  than  he  should  have  attempted. 

He  still  continued  to  be  a  student,  and  in  1891  he  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  Dublin  by  examination.  Considering  that 
at  the  same  time  he  was  both  the  Principal  of  a  large  secondary 
school  and  the  Curate  of  Litherland,  such  a  feat  is  evidence  of 
no  small  mental  power  and  of  indomitable  perseverance.  About 
this  time  he  began  to  suff"er  from  insomnia.  His  friends  could 
not  adequately  impress  upon  him  the  gravity  of  such  a  symptom. 
In  the  summer  of  last  year  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the 
Teinpest,  with  annotations,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations.  This  work  had  to  be  prepared 
rapidly   to   meet  the  publisher's  necessities,   and   led  him  to 
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curtail  the  small  amount  of  sleep  which  his  over-wrought 
organism  could  obtain.  In  August  last  he  had  a  very  severe 
attack  of  heart  disease,  complicated  with  obstinate  insomnia, 
which  for  some  days  did  not  yield  to  treatment.  After  he  was 
capable  of  being  removed  he  went  for  a  complete  rest  to  North 
Wales,  returning  in  time  for  the  re-opening  of  his  school,  much 
improved  in  health.  But  the  improvement  was  only  apparent, 
for  on  24  November  last  he  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  heart 
disease,  and  in  thirty  hours  died  of  syncope.  He  was  buried  on 
29  November  at  Smithdown  Road  Cemetery,  Liverpool,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  amongst  which  some 
Johnians  might  be  recognised.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  43, 
passed  away  one  who  by  singular  perseverance  and  ability, 
allied  to  super-abounding  energy,  had  crowded  more  good  work 
into  a  few  years  than  many  accomplish  in  a  life-time.  As 
our  Johnian  Ben  Jonson  says  : — 

"It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  long,  an  oak,  three  hundred  year. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere  : 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light ! 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be." 

C.  C.  F. 


At  College  David  Bain  was  a  genuine  student  of  the  keen 
and  logical  Scottish  type ;  thinking  for  himself,  sparing  no 
pains,  set  on  mastering  his  special  subject,  and  yet  ready  to 
interest  himself  in  others.  He  made  staunch  friends  of  his 
teachers  as  well  as  of  his  fellow-students,  who  followed  with 
sympathetic  admiration  his  after  ventures  and  successes  in 
theology,  law,  and  letters.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of 
delivering  the  prizes  won  by  his  pupils  at  Waterloo  College,  and 
carried  away  a  strong  impression  of  the  genuine  respect  and 
good-will  he  had  earned  among  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  of  the 
resourceful  energy  which  he  displayed  in  developing  and 
advancing  his  school.  His  loss  is  that  of  an  accomplished  and 
strenuous  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  education,  of  a  good 
and  honest  friend,  and  of  a  loyal  and  grateful  Johnian. 

D.  M. 
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The  following  Members  of  the  College  have  died  during  the 

year  1892  ;  the  year  in  brackets  is  that  of  the  B.A.  degree  : 

Rev  Thomas  Suter  Ackland  (1839),  Vicar  of  Wold  Newton:  died  May  4, 
aged  75. 

John  Couch  Adams  D.Sc.  D.C-L.  F.R.S.  (1843),  Senior  Wrangler,  Smith's 
Prizeman,  Fellow.  Discoverer  of  the  Planet  Neptune.  Lowndean 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  died  January 
21,  at  the  Observatory,  Cambridge,  aged  72  (see  Eagle  ^mi,  121). 

Rev  Edward  Allen  F.R.A.S.  (1845),  Vicar  of  Castlechurch,  Stafford:  died 
August  17,  aged  71. 

Rev  Edward  Allfree  (1829),  Rector  of  St  Swithin,  City  of  London:  died 
suddenly  June  17,  at  62  Myddleton  Square,  London,  aged  85. 

Rev  David  Bain  (1884),  (M.A.,  LL.D.  Dublin),  Principal  of  Waterloo 
College,  Liverpool :  died  November  25  at  Inchmoor,  Liverpool,  aged  43. 
(see  Eagle  xvii,  546). 

Rev  Stephen  Cattley  Baker  B.A.  (1837),  Vicar  of  Usk,  Monmouthshire  : 
died  October  5. 

Rev  William  Fergusson  Barrett  (1867),  Curate  of  Neston,  Cheshire.  Form- 
erly Head-master  of  Mostyn  House  School,  Parkgate:  died  November  i. 

Ernest  Elias  Bland:  died  August  11  at  Devon  County  School,  West 
Buckland,  aged  21  (see  Eagle  xvii,  415). 

Rev  James  Cassels  Brown  (1863),  formerly  Vicar  of  Ditton,  Lancashire  :  died 
February  I  at  Gravesend,  aged  51. 

Rev  Thomas  Chambers  D.D.  (1833),  Rector  of  Little  Bealings,  Suffolk, 
formerly  Head-master  of  the  Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross :  died 
August  4,  aged  84. 

Rev  WiUiam  Nevin  Christie  B.A.  (1889),  late  Curate  of  Pencombe  :  died 
February  4  at  Mentone,  aged  28. 

Rev  George  William  Cruttenden  (1844),  Rector  of  Little  Kimble:   died 

December  10,  aged  72. 
Rev  George  Frederick  Dean  LL.M.  (1859),  Vicar  of  St  Paul's,  Tranmere : 

died  January  17. 
Rev  Edmund  Dowland  (1857),  formerly  Headmaster  of  the  Cathedral  School, 

Salisbury,  and  Rector  ol  Rollestone ;  late  Rector  of  Tarrant  Keyneston  : 

died  August  8  at  Shaftesbury,  aged  62. 

Rev  Thomas  Gifford  Gallwey  R.N.  (1836),  late  Rector  ofWelford:  died 
March  12  at  Leicester,  aged  79. 

Rev  Horace  Gilder  (1846),  Rector  of  St  Peter's,  Sandwich  :  died  January  19, 
at  Sandwich,  aged  68. 

Henry  Alfred  Harding  Goodridge  B.A.  (1877) :  died  April  10  at  Bath, 
aged  37. 

Rev  William  Nathaniel  Griffin  B.D.  (1837),  Senior  Wrangler,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Tutor ;  Vicar  of  Ospringe :  died  November  25  (see  Eagle 
XVII,  537), 

Rev  John  Griffith  LL.D.  (1840),  late  Vicar  of  Sandridge  :  died  July  30  at 

Hassocks,  aged  75  (see  Eagle  XVli,  408). 
Robert  John  Griffiths  LL.D.  (1876) :  died  May  20  at  Catford,  aged  41. 
William  Groves  (1862),  Solicitor,  Westminster:  died  October  6  at  Brighton, 

»ged  53- 
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William  Ellerker  Hart  B.A.  (1869),  late  Senior  Judge  of  the  Small  Cause 
Court,  Bombay  ;  died  October  27  at  sea,  aged  46. 

John  Moyer  Heathcote  B.A.  (1822),  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  at  Huntingdon  for  40  years :  died  March  27  at  Conington 
Castle,  Peterboro',  aged  91. 

Frank  Septimus  Hughes  B.A.  (1883)  :  died  October  26  at  Norwood,  aged  32. 

Rev  Thomas  William  Irby  B.A.  (1840),  Rector  of  Rushmere,  Suffolk:  died 
June  8,  aged  75. 

Thomas  Clement  Sneyd  Kynnersley  (1825),  formerly  Stipendiary  for 
Birmingham  and  Recorder  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme :  died  May  2  at 
Birmingham,  aged  88  (see  Eagle  xvii,  320). 

Rev  James  Edmund  Law  (1850),  Rector  of  Little  Shelford,  Cambridgeshire  : 

died  October  25,  aged  64. 
Rev    John   Ward    Lay   (1827),    formerly  Vicar   of  Roydon,    Essex:  died 

November  9  at  Ashburton,  aged  88. 

John  Frederick  Leigh  B.A.  (1881) :  died  October  7  at  Ramsgate,  aged  34. 

Rev  David  PhilHps  Lewis  (1842),  Rector  of  Llandrinio,  Oswestry;  formerly 
Rural  Dean  of  Pool:  died  April  17,  aged  72. 

Rev  Fitzroy  Fuller  Lofty  (1851),  late  Rector  of  Whitchurch,  Ross:  died 
March  2  at  Bristol. 

Frederick  James  Lowe  LL.M.  (1877),  Barrister,  Inner  Temple:  died 
January  7  at  Grosvenor  Chambers,  aged  39. 

Rev  William  George  Martin  B.A.  (1848),  Chaplain  of  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Asylum :  died  April  9  at  Peckham,  aged  72. 

Rev  William  Peaehey  Mellersh  (1833),  formerly  Vicar  of  Cold  Salpcrton, 
Gloucestershire  :  died  October  27  at  Cheltenham,  aged  84. 

William  James  Metcalfe  Q.C.  (1842),  Judge  of  Bristol  County  Court,  formerly 
Recorder  of  Ipswich,  and  of  Norwich  :  died  suddenly  December  8  at 
Bristol,  aged  74. 

Rev  Nathanael  Milne  (1832),  formerly  Rector  of  Radcliffe,  Manchester:  died 
November  15  at  Leamington,  Warwickshire,  aged  82. 

William  Owen  B.A.  (^851),  Camden  Medallist  1849,  Porson  Prizeman  1850 
Proxime  accessit  for  Craven  Scholarship  :  died  May  26,  aged  67. 

James  Pearse  B.A.  (1848),  Solicitor:  died  January  19  at  Bedford,  aged  65. 
Rev   Thomas    Ratcliffe   (1847),  Vicar    of  Godshill,   Isle   of    Wight:  died 
January  21,  at  Godshill,  aged  67. 

Rev  Thomas  Ratcliffe  B.D.  (1834),  Rector  of  Fisherton  Delamere,  Wilts: 
died  April  5,  aged  81. 

Rev  Edward  Octavius  Rawson  B.A.  (1874),  Vicar  of  Ince,  near  Chester: 
died  June  3,  aged  40. 

Sir  James  Redhouse  K.C.M.G.  [Litt.D.  1884],  distinguished  Oriental 
Scholar  :  died  January  2  at  Kilburn,  aged  80  (see  Eagle  XVII,  203). 

Rev  George  Fearns  Reyner  D.D.  (1839),  Rector  of  Staplehurst,  Kent ;  and 
sometime  Fellow,  Junior  Dean,  and  Bursar  :  died  September  i6,  aged  75 
(see  Eagle  xvn,  403). 

Thomas  Roberts  F.G.S.  (1882),  Assistant  to  the  Woodwardian  Professor; 
died  January  23,  aged  35  (see  Eagle  XVII,  199). 

Rev  John  Henry  Rowlatt  (1826),  for  many  years  Reader  at  the  Temple  :  died 
January  26  at  Holloway,  aged  88- 

Rev  Folliott  Sandford  (1882),  Cambridge  University  Mission,  Delhi:  died 
November  22  at  Delhi,  aged  33  (see  Eagle  xvii,  410). 
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James  Alexander  Stewart :  died  in  College  Januaty  24^  aged  26  (see  &agU 
XVII,  200). 

James  Tate  (1886),  Head  Mathematical  Master,  Detby  School:  died 
suddenly  July  15  at  Gillingham,  Dorset,  aged  32  (see  Eagle  xvii,  414). 

Rev  Henry  Berkeley  Taylor  (1865) :  died  January  14,  aged  50. 

Rev  William  Thomas  Taylor  (1858),  Vicat  of  Oldbury,  Birmingham:  died 
January  21,  aged  57. 

WiUiam  Holt  Thornton  LL.D.  (1878):  died  November  i  at  Scarborough, 
aged  36. 

Rev  John  Geale  Uwins  (1836),  Vicar  of  St  Matthew's,  Cainscross,  near 
Stroud  :  died  December  18,  aged  79. 

Rev  William  Walsh  (1839),  of  Grimblethorpe  HaU,  near  Louth,  Rector  of 
Great  Tey,  Essex :  died  February  4,  aged  74. 

Rev  Trenham  King  Weatherhead  LL.B.  (1872),  Vicar  of  St  Mary's, 
Bungay  :  died  December  8,  aged  65. 

Arthur  Webb  (1884) :  died  August  29  at  Southsea,  Hants,  aged  29. 

Rev  William  Whitelock  B.A.  (1836),  Rector  of  Hutton-in-the-Forest :  died 
September  4,  aged  79. 

Arthur  Benjamin  Winstone  (1883)  :  died  November  5  at  33  Russell  Square, 
London,  aged  31. 

Rev  Arthur  Wolfe  (1842),  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Clare  ;  late  Rector 
of  Fornham  All  Saints,  Suffolk,  author  of  Ihree  Hundred  Original 
Hymn  Tunes  :  died  December  26  at  Ipswich,  aged  73. 
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Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  confer  the 
distinction  of  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Bath  on  the 
Rt  Hon  John  Tomlinson  Hibbert,  who  has  succeeded  Sir  John 
E.  Gorst,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College,  as  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.  Sir  John  Hibbert  is  a  native  of  Oldham, 
which  he  represents  in  Parliament.  He  was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  and  at  St  John's,  where  he  graduated  as  a  Junior 
Optime  in  1847.  He  has  held  at  various  times  the  offices  of 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Under-Secretary  in  the  Home  Department,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council. 

The  •  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  the  Rt  Hon.  C.  P. 
Villiers  (B.A.  1824),  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton  since  1835,  and 
brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon,  celebrated  his  ninety- 
first  birthday  on  January  2.  A  marble  statue  of  Mr  Villiers  was 
unveiled  in  Wolverhampton  by  the  late  Lord  Granville  in  1879. 
He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  whist-players  in  the  country. 

Mr  J.  W.  Best  (B.A.  1862),  who  has  just  been  gazetted  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras,  has  been  in 
the  Madras  Civil  Service  since  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Wimborne  Grammar  School  and  St  John's  ;  and,  after  passing 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  examination,  filled  several  appointments 
as  Collector  and  Magistrate  in  various  districts,  Smce  1875  he 
has  been  in  the  Judicial  Department,  and  in  1890  officiated  as 
Judge  of  the  High  Court. 

The  Rev  William  John  Burn  (B.A.  1874),  Vicar  of  Coniscliffe, 
and  formerly  Scholar  of  the  College,  has  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  Qu'Appelle,  Canada,  He  is  to  receive  the  degree  of  D.D. 
honoris  causa  from  the  University. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Citizen  writes : — The  new 
Bishop  of  Qu'Appelle  is  just  the  man  for  the  post,  though  I 
fancy  the  choice  of  him  is  quite  as  unexpected  to  him  as  to 
those  who  know  him.  He  was  a  Wrangler  of  his  year  after 
holding  a  scholarship  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Before 
that  Mr  Burn  was  at  Richmond  (Yorkshire)  Grammar  School. 
He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Wm.  Burn,  of  Sunderland, 
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and  was  born  there.  Mr  Burn  was  a  large  shipbuilder  on 
the  Wear,  and  a  much-respected  inhabitant  of  Sunderland. 
The  new  Bishop  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Chesterton,  not 
far  from  Cambridge,  and  from  there  went  to  Jarrow-on-Tyne 
as  curate  to  the  parish  church  under  the  Hon  Mr  Liddell,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Ravensworth.  A  new  parish  was  cut  out  of  the 
old  one  and  a  church  built,  Mr  Burn  being  made  the  first 
incumbent  of  St  Peter's.  He  was  worshipped  by  his  parishioners, 
who  are  nearly  all  pitmen  and  men  employed  in  Sir  C.  M. 
Palmer's  shipbuilding  yards.  After  about  eight  years  there,  his 
health  utterly  broke  down,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  his 
benefice.  A  year  ago  he  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
(Dr  Westcott),  who  thinks  a  great  deal  of  him.  Vicar  of 
Coniscliffe,  near  Darlington,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
preferred  to  another  living  in  the  same  diocese,  but  had  not 
gone  to  it  when  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  Bishopric  of 
Qu'Appelle,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Right  Rev  the 
Hon  Adelbert  Anson,  its  first  Bishop.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Durharn  (Dr  Lightfoot)  took  a  great  liking  to  Mr  Burn,  and  was 
sorry  when  his  health  gave  way.  I  once  went  to  stay  with  him 
at  Jarrow.  It  was  a  winter's  day  with  snow  on  the  ground.  I 
found  him  living  in  a  small  house  in  a  long  dirly  street, 
amongst  his  people.  We  had  meals  off  a  plain  deal  table, 
scarcely  any  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  chairs  hard  wood.  The 
only  room  at  all  comfortable  was  his  study,  which  contained 
some  of  his  College  furniture  and  relics.  My -bedroom  was  the 
plainest  and  chilliest  place  I  have  ever  seen.  I  went  to  church 
with  him  at  seven  a.m.,  where  he  had  a  fair  congregation,  and 
afterwards  helped  to  distribute  soup  and  porridge  to  his  school 
children.  All  this  before  we  had  breakfast,  and  the  thermometer 
J  2  deg.  below  freezing.  This  was  his  usual  round  and  common 
task.  He  lived  in  and  for  his  people.  No  one  in  the  parish, 
except  the  doctor,  was  worth  £\io  a  year,  He  had  in  hand 
the  money  to  build  a  vicarage,  but  when  I  inquired  why  he  did 
not  build  it,  he  replied  that  he  liked  to  live  like  his  own 
parishioners.  Since  that  he  has  married.  Mr  Burn  is  forty 
years  of  age,  a  teetotaler  and  a  smoker.  In  Qu'  Appelle  he  will 
be  quite  at  home  roughing  it.  A  better  choice  could  not  be 
made. 

Much  anxiety  has  been  felt  in  College  this  term  on  account 
of  the  sievere  illness  of  Mr  W.  E.  Heitland,  Tutor  and  Junior 
Bursar.  After  many  weeks  of  suffering,  during  which  his  life 
was  almost  despaired  of,  he  is  now  we  rejoice  to  learn  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover.  Before  his  illness  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  resigning  at  Midsummer  the  office  of  Tutor  which 
he  has  filled,  with  much  advantage  to  the  College,  for  ten  years. 
Pr  Donald  MacAlister  (Senior  Wrangler  1877),  our  Senior 
fiditor,  has  been  appointed  Tutor  in  his  place. 

The  Council  of  the  College  have  extended  the  tenure  of  tho 
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Fellowships  held  by  Mr  G.  F.  Stout,  Editor  of  Mind,  Mr  A. 
Harker,  Demonstrator  in  Geology,  and  Mr  W.  Bateson,  Steward 
of  the  College,  late  Balfour  Student  in  Animal  Morphology. 

Professor  A.  Macalister  and  Dr  D.  Macalister  have  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  University  at  the  Eleventh  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Rome  in  September 
1893. 

Professor  Clifton  F.R.S.,  and  Mr  J.  J.  H.  Teall  F.R.S., 
formerly  Fellows  of  the  College,  have  been  appointed  Presidents 
respectively  of  Section  A  (Mathematics  and  Physics),  and  Sec- 
tion C  (Geology),  of  the  British  Association,  which  meets  this 
Summer  at  Nottingham. 

Dr  Garrett  has  been  appointed  an  Examiner  for  the  degree 
of  Mus.  Doc.  ;  and  also  a  Syndic  to  prepare  a  Scheme  for  the 
John  Stewart  of  Rannoch  Scholarships ;  Dr  Sandys  an  Ex- 
aminer for  the  Winchester  Reading  Prizes  ;  Mr  E.  H.  Acton  a 
recognised  Teacher  of  Chemistry  under  the  Medical  Regu- 
lations ;  Ds  H.  Woods  a  Demonstrator  in  Palseozoology ;  Mr 
J.  T.  Ward  a  member  of  the  Lodging  House  Syndicate  ;  Dr 
L.  E.  Shore  a  member  of  the  Special  Board  for  Medicine  ; 
Professor  A.  Macalister  an  Elector  to  the  Professorship  of 
Chemistry;  Mr  P.  T.  Main  an  Elector  to  the  Jacksonian 
Professorship;  Dr  D.  MacAlister  an  Elector  to  the  Professorship 
of  Surgery  ;  Professor  G.  D.  Liveing  an  Elector  to  the  Downing 
Professorship  of  Medicine ;  Mr  J,  B.  Mullinger  an  Examiner 
for  the  Lightfoot  Scholarships;  Mr  C.  E.  Haskins  and  Mr 
H.  R.  Tottenham  Examiners  for  the  Previous  Examination  ; 
Mr  G.  C.  M.  Smith  an  Examiner  for  the  Special  Examination 
in  Modern  Languages. 

INIr  Lewis  Tonna  Dibdin  (B.A.  1874),  Chancellor  of  Durham, 
Jlxeter,  and  Rochester,  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Laymen 
at  the  top  of  the  poll  for  the  Diocese  of  London, 

The  Chancellor's  Medal  for  English  Verse  has  been  gained 
for  the  third  tirne  by  }•  H.  B.  Masterman,  Scholar  of  the  College, 
and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Eagle.  The  subject  this  year  was 
Delphi.  Another  of  our  Editors,  L.  Horton-Smith,  also  a 
Foundation  Scholar,  has  been  honourably  mentioned  for  the 
Porson  Prize. 

A  characteristic  portrait  of  the  Rev  Dr  Augustus  Jessopp 
(B.A.  1848),  Rector  of  Scarning,  Norfolk,  is  given  in  Church 
Bells  for  March  3,  1893.  He  is  described  as  '  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  popular  writers  we  possess,  a  master  of  terse  and 
emphatic  English,  an  antiquary  of  some  note,  a  careful  historian, 
a  kindly  and  sympathetic  parish  priest.' 

In  the  Law  Gazette  of  20  January  1893  is  a  handsome  portrait 
and  biographical  notice  of  Mr  Lewis  H.  Edmunds  (B.A.  1883, 
LL.B.  1S84),  D.Sc.  London,  formerly  Scholar  and  I\iacMahon 
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Law  Student  of  the  College,  and  First  Captain  of  L.M.B.C. 
The  notice  ends — "  It  would  be  idle  to  indulge  in  any  prophecy 
concerning  Mr  Lewis  Edmunds'  future.  The  best  prophet  of 
the  future,  as  Byron  tells  us,  is  the  past.  In  whatever  he  does, 
however,  his  popularity  is  certain.  His  charming  courtesy  has 
made  him  a  troop  of  friends  in  the  Temple."  Mr  Edmunds 
has  lately  become  the  proprietor  of  the  Law  Journal  and  the 
Law  Journal  Reports. 

A  fund  has  been  raised  by  friends  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Widgery  (B.A.  1879),  who  was  so  ardent  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  reformer  of  methods  of  teaching  (see  Eagle 
XVII.  68).  A  sum  of  £1^9  i6j  6d  was  received  from 
133  contributors.  With  this  sum  a  small  'Widgery  Memorial 
Library'  of  142  volumes  has  been  placed  in  the  Library  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild :  the  pedagogic  portion  of  the  catalogue  on 
which  he  was  working  has  been  printed  ;  and  enlarged  photo- 
graphs of  him  have  been  presented,  one  to  the  Library  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild  and  the  other  to  University  College  School,  in 
which  he  was  assistant  master  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

Professor  Alexander  Macalister  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  College, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  in 
succession  to  Dr  E.  B-  Tylor,  of  Oxford. 

The  Bigsby  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  has 
been  awarded  to  Dr  W.  J.  Sollas  (B-A.  1874),  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  St  John's. 

Mr  Richard  G.  Marrack  (B.A,  1866)  has  been  appointed  by 
Lincoln's  Inn  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Inns 
of  Court. 

Mr  R.  Holmes  (B.A,  i?85)  has  been  appointed  Horiorary 
Librarian  to  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  in  succession, 
to  Mr  Sampson,  Fellow  of  the  College. 

A.  E.  Monro  (B.A.  1889),  Assistant  Mathematical  Lecturer 
at  King's  College,  London,  is  lecturing  this  Term  (Lent  1893) 
at  the  Ladies'  College  at  Westfteld,  South  Hampstead. 

A  Naden  Divinity  Studentship  has  been  awarded  to  Ds  G.  E. 
Aickin  (First  Class,  div.  2,  Classical  Tripos  1891). 

Ds  A-  Harbottle  (Second  in  the  Law  Tripos  1889)  has  been 
elected  to  the  residue  of  the  MacMahon  Law  Studentship 
vacated  by  Mr  Darbishire,  and  Ds  W.  J.  Brown  (Third  in  the 
Law  Tripos,  Part  I  1889)  to  a  full  Studentship. 

John  Pedrozo  D' Albuquerque  (B.A.  1889),  late  Scholar  of 
the  College,  and  now  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Barbados,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Barbados  to  be  a  member 
of  a  Commission  for  reporting  on  the  best  means  of  destroying 
the  Borer  or  any  other  pest  affecting  the  Sugar  Cane.     Ralph 
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Radclyffe  Hall  (B.A.  1888),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Ds  C.  C.  Waller  (B.A.  i8go)  has  been  appointed  Resident 
Tutor  at  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Theological  College,  and 
Editor-in-Chief  of  its  Magazine,  of  which  the  first  number  has 
reached  us.  Mr  Waller,  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered 
in  St  John's,  has  also  been  appointed  Curate-in-charge  of  the 
Chapel-of-ease  to  St  James  the  Apostle,  Cote  St  Antoine,  and 
has  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  ad  eundem  from  the  McGill 
University,  Montreal. 

The  Rev  E.  M.  Adamson  (B.A.  1878),  Assistant  Master  of 
the  Surrey  County  School,  Cranleigh,  has  been  appointed 
Head-master  of  the  Sunderland  High  School,  in  succession  to 
the  Rev  W.  Hagger  (B.A.  1879). 

The  Rev  Henry  Dupr6  Guy  Russell  (B.A,  1888),  formerly 
Curate  of  St  Luke's,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds,  has  been  appointed 
Vice-Principal  of  St  John's  College  (S.  P.  G.),  Rangoon. 

In  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  for  January  1893,  P-  ^42>  is 
printed  an  interesting  deed  relating  to  the  Lady  Margaret. 
The  deed,  which  records  the  award  of  a  body  of  Commissioners 
appointed  by  King  Henry  VH  in  1500,  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  at  Spalding.  The 
Commissioners,  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Lady  Margaret, 
met  at  her  residence  at  Collyweston,  4  September  1500,  and 
again  at  her  residence  at  Maxey  Castle  on  8  September  1500. 
The  deed  recites  the  intention  of  the  Lady  Margaret  to  restore 
the  great  Bridge  within  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  build  a 
flood-gate  or  sluice  for  the  use  of  all  the  fens  and  all  the 
country  round  about  Kesteven  and  Holland,  and  the  Com- 
missioners set  forth  the  boundaries  of  Kesteven  and  Holland 
with  great  minuteness. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Essex  Review  there  is  an 
article  by  Miss  C.  T.  M.  Smith  on  The  Essex  Newcomens.  Two 
members  of  the  family,  Matthew  Newcomen  (B.A.  1629)  and 
Thomas  Newcomen  (D.D.  by  Royal  Mandate  1660),  were 
members  of  St  John's  College,  and  some  details  with  regard 
to  them  are  given  in  this  article.  Both  were  Scholars  of  the 
College  on  the  foundation  of  Mr  Lewis  of  Colchester. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  last  number  contained 
obituary  notices  of  the  Rev  Folliott  Sandford,  who  died  at 
Delhi  on  November  22.  The  following  passages,  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  extract  from  the  forthcoming  annual 
report  of  the  '  Cambridge  Mission  in  Delhi,'  will  show  the 
spirit  which  Mr  Sandford  threw  into  his  year's  work  in  India, 
and  the  impression  which  his  character  made  on  his  new- 
colleagues   and   pupils.     The    Rev   G.   A.   Lefroy    writes ;    '  I 
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cannot  easily  tell  you  how  severe  we  feel  the  loss  to  be- 
Though  he  had  been  with  us  so  comparatively  short  a  time, 
he  had  both  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  fellow-workers 
in  a  very  unusual  degree,  and  had  also  given  promise  of  some 
of  the  very  best  and  most  solid  qualifications  for  the  terribly 
difficult  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  I  think  two 
of  the  qualities  in  him  which  struck  us  most  were,  first,  a 
supreme  loyalty  to  truth  and  an  invincible  confidence  in  its 
final  triumph,  which  made  him  fearless  in  facing  criticism  or 
speculation  from  whatever  quarter,  and  which,  if  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  us  almost  too  ready  in  accepting  new  positions  and 
perhaps  unproved  conclusions,  was  yet  of  immense  value  in 
enabling  him  to  appreciate  and  sympathise  in  the  thoughts  of 
men  of  other  creeds  and  nationalities.  Then  with  this  there 
was  an  intense  chivalry,  a  hatred  of  oppression  in  any  form,  and 
an  eager  championship  of  the  weak  which  took  him  straight  to 
the  heart  of  almost  every  Indian — Christian  or  non-Christian — 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  made  him  also  an  example 
of  the  highest  value,  and  much-needed,  I  fear,  for  us  who 
worked  with  him.  He  often  thought,  and  often  very  likely  not 
without  cause,  our  attitude  towards  and  criticism  of  the  natives 
very  hard,  and  the  fearless  way  in  which,  though  the  youngest 
member  of  the  band,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  behalf  of  anyone  who  was  being  run  down,  and  that  in  a 
way  which  could  never  cause  the  shadow  of  an  ill-feeling,  while 
it  often  aff'orded  us  a  good  laugh,  went  also  I  hope  and  believe 
far  deeper,  and  tended  to  form  in  us  in  a  variety  of  ways  a  more 
tender,  loving,  and  sympathetic  spirit.' 

We  add  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev  S.  S.  Allnutt, 
a  member  of  our  College  :  '  The  extreme  diffidence,  almost  at 
times  amounting  to  morbid  self-distrust,  which  so  markedly 
characterised  him,  made  one  at  first  slow  to  recognise  the  very 
rare  qualities  which  he  possessed  for  the  work  of  a  teacher. 
Having  had  to  take  up  the  subjects  which  he  was  teaching 
before  he  was  taken  from  us,  I  have  had  brought  home  to  me  in 
more  ways  than  I  care  to  acknowledge  the  extreme  carefulness 
and  thoroughness  of  all  his  work.  He  was  reluctant  often  to 
take  up  the  work  assigned  him,  but  when  he  had  once  under- 
taken it  nothing  could  surpass  the  care  which  he  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  way  he  taught  too  was  quite  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  made  his  pupils  feel  what  he  taught  them.  His  intense 
affectionateness  was  allowed  full  play,  and  I  know  drew  the  men 
out  and  warmed  their  hearts  towards  him.  The  resolutions  of 
sympathy  which  they  sent  to  his  parents  were,  I  am  sure, 
thoroughly  sincere  and  real.  Their  wish  to  be  allowed  to  draw 
the  hearse  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  the  cemetery  was  another 
proof  of  the  way  he  had  won  their  affection.  The  time  he  was  here 
was  of  course  too  brief  to  have  enabled  him  to  cultivate  much 
individual  acquaintance  with  them.  He  was  fond  of  taking 
personal  walks  with  them,  and  one  could  see  that  in  time  his 
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influence  would  have  become  very  marked.  His  addresses, 
when  it  fell  to  his  turn  to  speak  to  the  students  collectively, 
were  very  telling  and  effective.  A  lecture  he  gave,  after  much 
pressure,  in  our  Club,  on  public  school  life  in  England,  will 
always  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  so  full 
of  buoyancy  and  naive  frankness  ;  apt  evidence  too  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage  that  "the  child  (or  boy)  is  father  of  the  man," 
for  no  one  could  doubt  how  much  his  Shrewsbury  life  had  done 
to  mould  his  character  and  make  him  what  he  was.' 

The  preachers  in  the  College  Chapel  this  Term  have  been 
the  Rev  F.  H.  Francis,  the  first  Assistant-Missioner  at 
Walworth  ;  Professor  Mayor ;  the  Rev  C.  E.  Graves ;  and  the 
Rev  W.  Page  Roberts  of  St  Peters',  Vere  Street,  who  also 
preached  before  the  University  on  IMarch  12. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  February  25,  of  the 
Rev  J.  Spicer  Wood  D.D.,  Rector  of  Marston  INlortaine,  Beds, 
and  formerly  President  of  the  College.  An  obituary  notice  of 
Dr  Wood  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Eagle. 

The  Rev  James  Slade  ffoster  Chamberlain  (B.A.  1869),  now 
Rector  of  Aldridge,  has  been  presented  by  the  College  to  the 
Rectory  of  Staplehurst,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr  Reyner. 

The  Rev  William  Almack  (B.A.  1868)  has  been  presented  by 
the  College  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ospringe,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Canon  Griffin.  Mr  Almack  was  until  lately  Head-master 
of  Bruce  Castle  School,  Tottenham. 

Ds  H.  T.  Wills  (B.A.  1884)  has  offered  his  services  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Trevandrum  IMission,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  hostel  for  Christian  students,  as  well  as  for  evangelistic 
work  in  that  city  generally. 

The  Rev  R.  H.  Walker  (B.A.  1879),  who  has  lately  returned 
on  leave  to  England  after  five  years  in  Uganda,  was  present  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Combination  Room,  at  which  the  Master 
presided,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  7,  and  showed  many 
objects  of  interest  brought  by  him  from  Africa.  His  account 
of  native  customs  was  extremely  lively  and  interesting.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mika  Semetimba,  a  young  Christian  chief. 
All  who  were  present  were  under  a  great  obligation  to  the  Rev 
J.  T.  Ward,  by  whose  invitation  they  were  called  together. 

Canon  Thompson  Phillips  M.A.  (B.A.  1856),  Vicar  of  Ivegill, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  as  Archdeacon  of 
Furness  and  Vicar  of  St  George's,  Barrow,  in  succession  to 
Archdeacon  Crosse.  "  Canon  Phillips'  appointment,"  says  the 
Yorkshire  Post,  "is  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  clergy  who 
VOL.   XVII.  4B 
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have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  wise  and  earnest 
Churchman"  ;  his  election  as  Proctor  in  Convocation  and  his 
position  in  important  Diocesan  Committees  are  evidence 
of  the  influence  he  has  acquired.  It  was  understood  that  Bishop 
Harvey  Goodwin  intended  to  promote  him,  and  Bishop  Bardsley 
has  thus  secured  continuity  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese. 

The  Rev  W.  Covington  M.A.  (B.A.  1866),  Eighteenth 
Wrangler,  and  First  Class  in  the  Theological  Tripos,  formerly 
Foundation  Scholar  and  Mrs  Fry's  Scholar  in  Hebrew,  now 
Vicar  of  Brompton  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  a 
Prebendal  Stall  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  Prebendary  Covington 
served  his  first  curacy  under  the  well-known  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  uncle  of  the  Archdeacon  who  spoke  at  our  Walworth 
meeting  this  Term,  and  at  Brompton,  a  parish  of  13,000  people, 
has  been  specially  active  in  encouraging  education  and  music 
in  connexion  with  the  Church. 

The  RevT.  W.Thomas  (B.A.  1875)  has  left  Wicken,  the 
quiet  parish  which  contains  "the  last  of  the  Fens,"  in  order  to 
take  up  the  larger  work  of  St  Barnabas',  Cambridge.  St  Bar- 
nabas' Church  stands  in  Mill  Road,  and  the  parish  contains 
many  thousands  of  the  artisan  population  of  the  town.  I\Ir 
Thomas  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  member  of  the  College 
who  would  like  to  lend  help  in  the  work  of  this  large  and 
growing  district. 

Canon  S.  J.  Sanders  LL.D.  (B.A..  1864)  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  one  of  the  most 
important  parishes  in  the  Midlands,  that  of  St  Martin's, 
Leicester.  During  his  twenty  years  at  Northampton  Grammar 
School  Dr  Sanders  gained  the  confidence  of  all  classes  to  a 
singular  extent.  In  great  demand  as  a  preacher,  he  was  also 
regarded  as  a  sagacious  adviser  in  social  questions,  and  in  an 
important  trade  dispute  both  employers  and  employed  turned  to 
him  as  arbitrator.  Last  year  he  decided  to  take  up  parochial 
work  and  removed  to  St  Nicholas',  Leicester;  but  his  transfer  to 
the  central  Church  of  St  Martin's  gives  him  a  remarkably 
influential  position.  The  retiring  Vicar  is  the  Rev  D.  J. 
Vaughan,  of  "  Davies  and  Vaughan's"  Republic  0/ Plato.  With 
this  parish  the  Vaughan  family  has  been  long  associated. 

The  list  of  Cambridge  men  who  have  served  in  the  Foreign 
Mission  field  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  year  1892.  Henry  Martyn's  name 
is  not  included :  it  appears  among  those  of  the  six  men  who 
worked  as  Missionary  Chaplains  previously  to  18 13,  the  year  in 
which  Missionaries  were  first  allowed  to  be  sent  to  India. 
The  list  begins  with  W.  Jowelt,  Fellow  of  St  John's,  who  went 
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to   Malta   in   1815,  and  served    15  years.     Of  the    162   men, 
27,  exactly  one -sixth,  have  been  of  our  College. 

1815  W.  Jowett,  Fellow  (dec.) Malta 

1836  F.  Owen  (dec.)    Zululand 

1837  F.  Wybrow*    N.  India 

1838  J.  F.  Haslam*    Ceylon^ 

1840  J.  Chapman,  Fellow  (dec.)   S.  India 

1849  F.  F.  Gougli  (dec.)   China 

1853  A.  H.  Frost  (21  years) . . W.  India 

1854  R.  Collins  (25  years) Travancore 

1855  M.  Fearnley  (5  years)    China 

1856  A.  Bum  (15  years)    Sindh 

i860  T.  K.  Weatherhead  (dec.) W.  hidia 

J.  M.  Speechley  (Rt  Rev)  (28  years)^. .  Travancore 

1867  E.M.Griffith* Ceylon 

1870  R.  A.  Squirest ^-  India 

1876  J.  A.  Lloyd  (4  years)   N.  India 

1878  W.  Andrewst   Japan 

1882  R.  P.  Ashet Nyaitza 

1885  T.  Walkerf  Tifinevelly 

1886  J.  Nealet China 

A.  F.  Williamsf .New  Zealand 

1887  R.  H.  Walkert    Nyanza 

C.  J.  F.  Symonsf China 

1890  E.  T.  Sandyst N.India 

J.  P.  Haythornthwaitet N.  India 

1891  F.  F.  Adeneyt Palestine 

J.  J.  B.  Palmerf Travancore 

1892  A.  H.  Sheldonf   TinneveLly 

•  Died  in  service  abroad.         t  Still  abroad. 

This  list  includes  only  C.  M.  S.  Missionaries,  it  is  to  be 
observed  :  the  list  of  S.  P.  G.  Missionaries  is  not  yet  brought 
down  to  date.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  Cambridge  list  is  the 
increase  since  1887.  Until  then  the  highest  number  for  any 
single  year  was  6,  in  i860.  In  1887,  12  went  out,  and  the 
numbers  in  the  succeeding  years  have  been  5,  8,  21,  1 1,  and  7. 

The  following  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  members  of 
the  College  are  announced : 

Name.  B.A.  From  To  he 

Davies,  F.  C,  M.A.       (1878)  V.  Ketteringham,  Nor-    V.     St     Stephen's, 

wich  Norwich 

Sanders,  S.  J.,  LL.D.    (1864)  Head  Master,  North-     V.  St  Nicholas,  Lei- 

ampton  Gram.  Sch.  cester 

Co\'ington,  W.,  M.A.    (1866)  V.  Brompton  Preb.       St      Paul's 

Cath.,  London 
Mosley,  E.  R.,  M.A.     (1875)  V.  Raskelfe,  York  V.         Hawkesbury, 

Glouc. 
Rowsell,  Canon  W.F.,  (i860)  V.  Topcliffe,  York  Rural  Dean,  Thirsk 

M.A. 
Burn,  W.  J.,  M.A.         (1874)  V.  Coniscliffe,  Durh.        R.  Ch.  Ch.  Jarrow 
Hanson,  J.  C,  M.A.,  V.  Thornton  with  AUer-  V.  Thirsk 

LL.B.   (1877)       thorpe,  York 
Wood,  J.,  M.A.  (1856)  V.  Wolverton  Hon  Can.  Ch.  Ch., 

Oxford 
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Name 
Simpson,   G.    A.    K., 
M.A. 

Clarke,  H.  L.,  M.A. 

Halke,  J.  T.        LL.B. 

Hanson,  H.  R.,  M.A. 
Phillips,     Canon     T., 
M.A. 

Freeeman,  A.,  M.A. 

Thomas,  T.  W. 

Ell£rbeclc,E.M.,M.A. 

Frarjsis,  J.,  M.A. 

Bower,  R.,  M.A. 

Cutlack,  L.  C. 

Martin,  C,  M.A. 

Hibbert,J.A.N.,M.A. 

Ram,  S.  A.  S„  M.A. 

Watkins,  J.,  M.A. 

3Sroott,W.L.O.,M.A. 

Forrester,  G-.,  M.A 

Sanders,  S.  J,, 
LL.D. 

Almack,  W.,  M-A, 
Chamberlain,  J.  S.  flF, 

Crossfield,  T.  T.,  M.A. 

Sheldon,  A.  H.,  M.A- 

Keny,  G.  B.  P. 
Coulthard,  E.  N.,M.A. 

The    following 
deacons  in  Advent 

Name. 
Adeney,  J.  H. 
Colson,  J. 
Sturgess,  F.  D. 
Smith  H.  Butler 
Smith,  A.  Brooke 
Eastwood,  C.  J. 
Powys,  G.  F. 
Moore,  C. 
Browne,  H.  R.,  M.A. 


B.A.  From 

(1872)  C.  Sutton  Coldfield 

(1874)  V.  Dewsbury 
(1856) 

(1873)  C.  Cranham 
(1856)  V.  Ivegill,  Carlisle 


To  he 

v.  St  Peter,  Wor. 
cester,with  Whitt- 
ington 

Hon  Canon,  "Wake- 
field 

Gen.  Lie.  Lichfield 
Diocese 

R.  Cranham,  Glouc. 

V.  St  George's,  Bar- 
row, and  Arch- 
deacon of  Furness 

Rural  Dean  of 
Sittingbourne 

V.  St  Barnabas, 
Cambridge 

V.  Chipperfield, 
Herts. 

Inc.  St  Stephen, 
Liverpool 

Rural  Dean  of  Car-' 
lisle  (South) 

R.      Newbold, 
Chesterfield 

P.  C.  Leighland, 
Taunton 

R.   Blackley,  Man- 
chester 
C.  Haslingden  fLancs)     Ass,  Dice.  Inspector, 
Manchester 


(1 861)  R,  Murston 
(1875)  V.  Wicken 

(1885) 

(1861)  C,  of  Liverpool 

(1868)  V.  St  Cuthbert 
(1885)  C.  St  Michael,  Derby 
(1887)  C.  Staveley,  Derby 
(1877)  C.  Harpurhey 

(I 

(1869)  R.  Willingham 
(1880)  C.  Edgbaston 
(1859)  V.  St  Paul,  Clapham 


of 


Rural       Dean 

Chesterton 
V.StJohn's.Pendle- 

bury 
V.        Cullompton, 

Devon 
V.  St  Martin,  Le^ 

cester 
v.  of  Ospringe,  Kent 
R.    of    Staplehurst, 

Kent 
S.  P.  G.  ^Missionary 

in  the  Transvaal 
C.  M.  S.  Alissionary 
in  Tinnevelly. 
1887     C.  St  Simon,  Southsea     C.  M.  S.  Missionary 
1881     Ass.  Sec.  C.  P.  A.  V.    St  James,  Ber- 

mondsey 

members    of  the    College    were   ordained 
1802: 


(1864)  V.    S.    Nicholas, 
Leicester 

(1868)  Bruce  Castle  School 

(1869)  R.  Aldridge,  Staff. 

(1876)  Planters'  Chaplain  rvt 
Sikhar,  Assam 


Diocese, 
London 


Durham 

Exeter 

Rochester 

Wakefield 
Worcester 


Parish. 
Ch.  Ch.  Spitalficlds 
St  Michael,  Bowes 
St  IMary,  Acton 
Chaplin  Durham  School 
Ashburton 

Ch.  Cli.,  North  Brixton 
St  Andrew,  Lambeth 
Dewsbury 
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Ds  Colson  studied  at  Chichester  Theological  College  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  Ds  Sturgess  under  Dean  Vaughan,  Ds 
Powys  at  Ridley  Hall. 

The  following  were  ordained  in  Lent  1893  : 

Name.  Diocese.  Parish. 

Watts,  E.  H,  R.  London  St  Paul's  School 

Dodd,  C.  E,  Lichfield  Hednesford 

Madden  A.  C,  Llandaff  Penarth 

A  beautiful  silver  altar  cross  has  been  presented  to  the 
College  by  Mrs  Parkinson  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr  Parkinson. 
The  description  of  the  cross,  as  supplied  by  Messrs  Carrington, 
is  as  follows  : 

Large  altar  cross  in  wrought  silver,  designed  by  Mr  Temple  in  XIV 
Century  Gothic  style.  Shaft  and  arms  of  cross  embossed  with  rich  diaper- 
work,  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  at  ends,  and  monogram  IHC  in 
centre,  supported  by  hexagonal  stem  and  base,  with  inscription  on  foot : 

In  mefnoriatn  S.  Parkinson  S.T.P.  Uxor  superstes  D.D.  MDCCCXCII. 

The  whole  enriched  with  precious  stones  etc.  Modelled  and  executed  by 
Messrs  Carrington  and  Co.,  130,  Regent  Street,  W. 

The  height  of  the  entire  cross  is  4  ft,  6^in. ;    the  breadth 

1  ft.   loi^in.  ;  the  height  of  the  cross  apart  from  the  stem  is 

2  ft.  2  in.  The  cross  was  first  placed  on  the  marble  retable, 
also  ]\Irs  Parkinson's  gift,   on   St   John's  Day,   December  27, 

1892.  Some  slight  alterations  having  been  found  desirable,  it 
was  removed  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  brought  back  and 
finally  placed  where  it  now  stands  on  Wednesday,  February  22, 

1893.  A  brass  bearing  a  longer  inscription  is  shortly  to  be 
placed  in  the  Ante-Chapel.  All  will  feel  most  grateful  to 
Mrs  Parkinson  for  her  beautiful  gift  which  fitly  commemorates 
one  who  rendered  the  College  such  long  and  valuable  service. 

In  addition  to  the  brass  tablet  about  to  be  placed  in  the 
Ante-Chapel  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dr  Parkinson,  similar 
tablets  are  proposed  to  commemorate  the  Rev  Canon  Griffin, 
Mr  F.  C.  Wace,  and  J.  A.  Stewart,  Scholar  of  the  College,  who 
died  in  his  rooms  in  January  1892. 

The  following  portraits  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
College  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  smaller  Com- 
bination-room by  Dr  Donald  MacAlister  : 

(i)  "William  Heberden  M.D.  [1710 — 1801].  Aged  86. 
Painted  by  Sir  Win.  Beechy  R.A.  and  Eitgraved  by  fas.  Ward, 
Painter,  arid  Engraver  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Fine 
mezzotint  of  the  great  physician  and  classical  writer,  who  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London. 

(2)  "The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Qt'c.  &c.  &c.  Sit  Thomas 
Lavorence,  P. R.A.  Pifix.  C.  Turner,  Sculp.  London  Published 
June  2nd,  1828,  by  Colnaghi,  Son,  and  Co.,  Pall  Mall  Easty 
Fine  mezzotint  of  the  Prime  Minister  1852 — 1855. 
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(3)  The  Right  Honorable  Charles  Tennyson  D'Eyn- 
couRT  L1784 — 1866,  B.A.  1805].  M.P.  for  Great  Grimsby, 
Bletchingley,  Lambeth,  and  Stamford,  uncle  of  the  late  Poet- 
Jaureate  (see  Eagle  xvii.  3t>8). 

The  Editors  have  to  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt 
of  portraits  of  Dr  H.  D.  RoUeston  and  Dr  T.  G.  Tucker  for 
the  Editorial  Album. 

At  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Union  Society  for  the  May 
Term,  P.  Green  was  elected  President,  being  the  third  Johnian 
in  succession  who  has  reached  this  coveted  position.  Besides 
Mr  E.  E.  Sikes,  Librarian,  Mr  T.  R.  Glover  has  served  on  the 
Library  Committee  during  this  term. 

The  installation  of  the  electric  light  in  ihe  Chapel  and  Hall 
has  now  been  completed.  The  light  was  first  turned  on  in  Hall 
on  St  John's  Day,  December  27,  and  was  much  admired  for 
its  brilliancy  and  coolness. 

Mr  R.  F.  Scott,  our  Senior  Bursar,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  the  College  a  Governor  of  Sedbergh  School. 

Mr  W.  F.  Smith's  edition  of  Rabelais,  long  in  preparation, 
has  now  been  issued  in  two  handsome  volumes.  The  translation 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  notes  exhibit  minute  and  accurate 
scholarship.  This  is  likely  to  be  fur  long  the  standard  English 
edition  of  '  the  Master.' 

The  following  books  by  members  of  the  College  are 
announced  :  AristoiWs  Constituiioji  of  Athens,  a  revised  text,  with 
an  ifitroduction,  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  testitnonia,  and 
indices  (MsicmiWdLn),  by  Dr  J.  E.  Sandys;  An  Elementary  Latin 
Grammar  (Macmillan),  by  Dr  H.  J.  Roby  and  Dr  A.  S.  Wilkins  ; 
The  Epistle  of  St  James :  the  Greek  text,  iviih  introduction,  notes, 
and  comments  (Macmillan),  by  Dr  Joseph  B..  Mayor;  The 
teaching  of  Christ:  its  conditions,  secret,  and  results  (Macmillan), 
by  the  Rt  Rev  Dr  J.  Moorhouse ;  A  Catalogue  of  British 
Jurassic  Gasteropoda  (Dulau  and  Co.),  by  W.  H.  Hudleston 
F.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  and  Edward  Wilson;  The  Anglicayi  Career  of 
Cardinal  Newman  (Macmillan),  by  the  Rev  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott ;. 
Dons,  an  Idyll  of  Afcady  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  by  the  Rev  Dr  A. 
Jessopp ;  Old  and  Neiv  Astronomy  (Longmans),  by  the  late 
R.  A.  Proctor  and  Mr  Ranyard  ;  ^studies  by  a  Recluse  in  Cloister,, 
Toivn,  a?id  Country  (Fisher  Unwin),  by  the  Rev  Dr  A  Jessopp  ; 
Text-book  of  Palccontology  for  Zoological  Students  (Clarendon 
Press),  by  T.  T.  Groom. 

JOHNIANA. 

When  the  time  drew  near  for  his  leaving  Harrow,  Lord  Haddo  [aftenvards 
Lord  Aberdeen]  proposed  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     He  met  with  an  unlookcd  for  obstacle  in  the  positive  refusal 
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of  his  grandfather  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  indulging  what  he 
deemed  a  needless  extravagance.  Lord  Haddo's  '  curators  '  [Mr  Pitt  and 
Henry  Dundas]  were,  however,  of  a  different  mind,  and  Lord  Haddo  himself, 
as  Mr  Pitt  tersely  informed  Lord  Aberdeen,  '  did  not  concur  with  his  lordship 
in  considering  that  rank  superseded  the  necessity  for  education.'. ..  .Lord 
Haddo  entered  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  June,  1800.  His 
grandfather  died  in  the  following  year.  At  that  time  not  only  did  the  vicious 
practice  of  granting  degrees  to  noblemen  without  examination  prevail,  but 
they  were  actually  precluded  from  presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
even  when  desirous  of  so  doing.  The  industry  or  idleness  of  a  young  peer 
consequently  depended  wholly  on  himself.  Lord  Aberdeen,  however,  did 
not  require  any  external  stimulus  to  work.  He  read  largely  during  his  stay 
at  Cambridge,  and  while  there  collected  a  fine  library,  consisting  chiefly  of 
early  or  rare  editions  of  the  classics  and  of  early  Italian  poetry.  He  pursued 
his  Greek  studies,  and  made  himself  a  good  Latinist.  But  his  inclination 
led  him  to  the  study  of  modern  history  and  to  bypaths  of  literature,  especially 
that  of  the  Renaissance 

Lord  Aberdeen's  chief  friends  at  Cambridge  were  Lord  Royston,  whose 
early  death  Lord  Aberdeen  always  regarded  as  a  grave  public  misfortune, 
and  a  young  Fellow  of  St  John's,  the  Rev  G.  Whittington,  one  of  the  earliest 
intelligent  admirers  and  students  of  Gothic  architecture,  on  which,  as  it  exists 
in  the  North  of  France,  he  wrote  a  volume,  not  perhaps  entirely  meriting  the 
oblivion  which  has  overtaken  it. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  studious  habits,  the  reader 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of  his  favourite  recreations  while  at 
Cambridge  was  acting. 

The  Hon  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  : 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeeji,  pp.  7,  8,  (1893). 

What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  eager  American  mind 
if  two  or  three  of  our  great  colleges — say,  Christ  Church  and  Magdalen  at 
Oxford,  and  Trinity  and  King's  or  St  John's,  at  Cambridge — were  to  send 
to  Chicago  carefully  prepared  models  of  themselves,  as  in  the  best  sense 
representative  of  the  material  form  of  our  University  system  }  If  they  were 
to  send  these  models,  shoAving  the  grey  battlements  and  towers,  the  mullioned 
windows,  the  velvet  lawns— not  forgetting,  either,  the  gardens  and  the 
"backs" — would  not  America,  which  in  her  ignorance  is  often  more  than 
insular — even  continental — learn  in  an  hour  something  about  our  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  which  she  has  not  learnt  in  the  past  century  .? 

'  Education  at  the  AVorld's  Fair  ' :  Educational  Review, 
March  1893  (p.  268). 

The  letter  in  which  the  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge,  Dr  Sandys,  conveyed 
the  greeting  of  his  alma  tnater  to  the  sister  University  [of  Padua]  has  been 
greatly  admired  for  its  felicitous  conception  and  for  its  Latin  style.  Niebuhr 
remarked  that  Italian  scholars  have  an  almost  instinctive  sense  of  Roman 
genius  and  Roman  form  which  makes  their  criticism  of  modern  Latinity 
peculiarly  valuable.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  Cambridge  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  universal  and  unqualified  eulogy  which  her  Public  Orator's 
letter  has  received  from  the  compatriots  of  Livy. 

Lancet:   17  December  1892. 

Mr  Leonard  Courtney  [Honorary  Fellow]  has  made  for  himself  a  unique 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  he  is  trusted  by  all  parties  alike  ;  for  a 
keen  critical  faculty,  an  unbiassed  judgment,  an  unwavering  faith  in  principle, 
a  matured  wisdom,  sturdy  independence,  wide  sympathies,  will  never  fail  in 
the  long  run  to  command  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  British  Senate, 
and  win  for  their  possessor  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

The  World:  8  February  1893. 
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"If  there  is  one  man  living,"  said  the  Home  Secretary  at  the  dinner  given 
to  him  a  few  days  back  by  his  old  school-fellows  of  the  John  Caipenter  Club, 
"  to  whom  I  owe  what  I  am  to-day,  that  man  is  Dr  Abbott."  Mr  Asquith's 
old  head  master  has  just  attained  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  a  good  many 
other  people  besides  the  Home  Secretary  will  wish  him  many  happy  returns. 
Dr  Abbott  is  the  son  of  a  distinguished  schoolmaster,  and  was  brought  up 
at  the  City  of  London  School.  From  there  he  went  to  "  John's,"  Cambridge, 
and  graduated,  as  Senior  Classic,  in  1861,  the  phenomenal  year  in  which  the 
Senior  Wrangler  and  the  Senior  Classic  were  both  old  City  School  boys. 
After,  a  year  or  two  at  Clifton  and  Birmingham  he  came  back,  as  head 
master,  to  the  school  of  which  he  was  then  the  most  distinguished  pupil. 
From  1865  till  his  resignation  in  1880  (for  Dr  Abbott  holds  five  and  twenty 
years  to  be  long  enough  for  a  head-master  to  rule  a  school),  a  succession  of 
scholars,  amongst  whom,  for  scholarship  simply,  Mr  Asquith  is  not  the  most 
distinguished,  shows  what  he  has  done  and  how  he  has  taught. 

TTie  Evening  NeiL's :  21  December  1892. 

Open  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  December  1892. 

Foundation  Scholarship  of  £^0  : 
F.  E.  Edwardes,  of  Crediton  School,  /or  Mathematics. 

Foundalion  Scholarship  of  £']o  : 
H.  T.  Holmes,  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  for  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Foundation  Scholarships  of  £  ^q  : 

S.  S.  Cook,  of  King's  School,  Canterbury,  for  Mathe^natics. 

D.  J.  Morgan,  of  Llandovery  School,  for  Natural  Sciences. 
C.  A.  H.  Townsend,  of  Shrewsbury  School,  for  Classics. 

E.  G.  Turner,  of  Cowper  Street  School,  London,  for  Mathematics. 

3Iitior  Scholarships  of  £  e^o  : 

F.  Barton,  of  Manchester  Grammar  School,  for  Classics. 
H.  W.  Male,  of  the  Leys  School,  Carabiidge,  for  Classics. 

B.  A.  Percival,  of  the  High  School,  Southampton,  for  Natural  Sciences. 
J.  Pollard,  of  Liverpool  College,  for  Mathe/natics. 

Exhibitions  : 

W.  P.  Boas,  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institute,  Belfast,  for  Mathematics. 

E.  Bristow,  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  for  Hebrew. 

W.  A.  Houston,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  Mathematics. 

W.  A.  Gardner,  of  JSlerchant  Taylors  '  School,  for  Classics. 

W.  H.  Ledgard,  of  St  Paul's  School,  for  Classics. 

E.  A.  Tyler,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  School,  Mansfield,  for  Natural  Sciences. 

Medical  Examinations,  December  1892. 
First  M.B. 

Chemistry,  &'c.  Blackman,  S.  S.  F.  Inchley 

Coleman  Ds  Jones,  H.  G.  T. 

Ds  Elliott,  W.  R.  Rose 

Golby  Williamson 

Biology.  Blackman,  S.  S.  F.  Skrimshire 

Coleman  Tallent 

Inchley  WilUamson 
Rose 

Admitted  to  the  Degree  of  M.B. 
Ds  A.  G.  Harvey. 
Ds  S.  H.  A.  Lambert. 
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Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  January  20, 
when,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  H.  C.  Langley  as  First 
Captain,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  term  : 

First  Captain — A.  E.  Buchanan.  Second  Captain — H.  E.  Knight. 
First  Lent  Captain — A.  J.  Davis.  Second  Lent  Captain — G.  Blair. 
Hon.  Sec. — A.  P.  Cameron.  Hon.  Treas. — A.  G.  Butler.  Additional 
Captains — W.  A.  Lamb,  C.  G.  Leftwich,  W.  R.  Lewis. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  after  the  'Getting-on'  races  W.  A. 
Lamb  was  elected  Third  Lent  Captain. 

*  Getitng-on'  Races.     February  16  and  17. 

There  were  five  boats  in  for  the  races.  L.M.B.C.  Ill 
easily  defeated  Christ's  II  on  the  first  day.  In  the  final  there 
were  three  boats,  Clare  II,  Jesus  III,  and  L.M.B.C.  IIL  Our 
men  rowed  very  well  and  won  a  good  race  from  Clare  by  about 
15  yards. 

Lent  Races.     February  22  to  25. 

First  Night.  The  First  Boat  had  no  difficulty  in  bumping 
Corpus  at  Grassy.  The  Second  Boat  rowed  over  head  of  the 
Second  Division,  although  Clare  gave  them  a  pretty  hard  race. 
This  handicapped  them  in  the  First  Division,  and  they  were 
unable  to  catch  King's,  although  they  got  within  ten  feet  at 
Post  Corner  and  Ditton,  and  again  at  the  finish  were  almost 
overlapping.  The  Third  Boat  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  length 
from  Queens'  at  Post  Corner  when  the  latter  ran  into  Downing, 
who  had  been  impeded  by  the  boats  ahead.  The  bump  was 
disallowed  and  the  three  boats  rowed  over  the  next  morning, 
when  our  men  did  not  go  as  well  as  usual  and  were  unsuccessful 
in  bumping  Queens'. 

Second  Night.  The  First  Boat  rowed  over  third  and  did  not 
gain  on  Pembroke.  The  Second  Boat  again  succeeded  in 
keeping  away  from  Clare  after  a  pretty  hard  race.  In  the  First 
Division  they  gained  very  slightly  on  King's  up  to  Post  Corner,, 
and  then  easied  as  there  was  no  chance  of  bumping  them.  The 
Third  Boat  started  well  and  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  length  of 
Queens'  at  Post  Corner,  but  after  that  Queens'  went  away  and 
were  out  of  their  distance  at  the  finish. 

Third  Night.  Bythell  was  unable  to  row  in  the  First  Boat 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lord,  who  had  not  been  rowing 
during  the  term  and  was  untrained.  They  were  overlapped  by 
Jesus  at  Grassy,  but  kept  away  till  Ditton,  where  they  were 
bumped.  The  three  hard  courses  of  the  previous  nights  had 
told  severely  on  the  Second  Boat,  and  they  were  bumped  by 
Clare  at  Ditton.  The  Third  Boat  gained  at  first  on  Queens'^ 
but  could  not  catch  them. 
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Fourth  Night.  The  First  Boat  was  bumped  by  Trinity  Hall  I 
at  Ditton.  In  the  Second  Division  there  was  a  most  exciting 
race  between  King's,  our  Second  Boat,  and  Emmanuel  I.  Just 
below  the  Railway  Bridge  our  boat  was  on  the  point  of  bumping 
King's  when  the  latter  suddenly  steered  across  the  river,  our 
cox  followed,  but  had  to  acknowledge  to  Emmanuel  about  half 
a  second  before  he  could  reach  the  King's  rudder.  The  Third 
Boat  had  fallen  off  every  night,  and  did  not  succeed  in  catching 
Magdalene,  who  finished  well  out  of  their  distance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Term  a  fairly  good  First  Boat  was 
made  up,  and  had  it  not  been  broken  up  by  illness  would 
probably  have  been  very  successful.  But  just  before  going  into 
training  Cassell  (who  rowed  in  1889  and  1890)  had  to  stop  row^ 
ing,  and  a  week  before  the  races  Blair  had  to  stop  for  four  days. 
These  changes  upset  the  boat  completely,  and  in  the  races  it 
was  not  as  good  as  at  the  beginning  of  term.  Bythell's  illness 
was  a  final  blow.  Thanks  are  due  to  C.  C,  Lord  for  kindly 
consenting  to  fow  at  a  mornent's  notice,  though  untrained,  on 
the  last  two  nights. 

The  Second  Boat  were  fairly  well  together,  and  backed  up 
their  stroke  most  pluckilyin  the  races.  The  two  courses  on  the 
first  night  seemed  to  take  a  good  deal  out  of  them,  as  indeed 
would  have  been  the  case  with  most  boats  rowing  against  such 
a  heavy  stream. 

The  Third  Boat  was  disappointing.  After  rowing  well  in  the 
'  Getiing-on'  Races  it  rapidly  fell  off,  and  was  quite  a  different 
boat  at  the  end  of  the  races. 

The  Crews  were  made  up  as  follows  :— 

first  Boat.  Second  Boat, 

St.  lbs.  St.  lbs, 

Bow  J.  B,  Crompton ..;..,..   9  I 

2  H.  M.  C.  Field 10  IQ 

3  H.  G.  Whitman    u  \ 

4  H.  J.  K.  Thompson. ...  II  6 

5  F.  J.  S.  Moore 13  i 

6  W.K.Wills II  4 

7  H.  A.  King   .9  7 

Stroke  F.  A.  Rose    10  13 

Cox  A.  F.  Alcock 7     7 


.Pow  E,  "W^.  Jackson 10  12 

2  C.  T.  Davis    ..II  2 

3  W.J,  S.  Bythell 11  4 

4  W.M.Payne    II  13 

5  R.  P.  Hadland ,..12  7 

6  G,  Blair  . , 12  4 

7  W.  H.  Bonsey  ........  i  J  9 

Stfoke  H.  L.  Gregory 11  3 

(^ox  A.  Norregaard 8  13 


Coach — A.  E.  Buchanan.  Coach — H.  E.  Knight. 

Third  Boat, 

St.  lis. 

Bofv  A.  J.  Chotzner , . .  1 1  5 

2  J.  p.  H.  Patch II  10 

3  V.M.Smith 11  9 

4  W.  H.  Norris 11  8 

5  J.B.Killey    11  9 

6  G.  Watkinson 10  9 

7  R.  C.  Heron 10  9 

Stroke  C.  F.  Lillie 10  13 

fox  T.  J.  I'A.  Bromwich     8  a 

C(>(fch — A.  P.  Cameron, 
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First  Boat. 

Jackson — A  neat  bow,  but  inclined  to  qlip  the  finish.  With  more  leg  work 
should  develope  into  a  fair  oar.         ^ 

Davis — Rather  disappointing,  but  tries  hard,  and  should  be  useful  in  the 
future  if  he  can  learn  to  steady  his  swing  forward  with  his  legs. 

Bythell — Has  a  weak  finish,  but  rows  hard  Was  prevented  through  illness 
from  rowing  on  the  last  two  nights  of  the  races. 

Payne — Always  tries  his  best,  but  seems  to  be  handicapped  by  his  length. 

Hadland — Came  on  considerably  throughout  the  term,  but  must  learn  to 
lengthen  and  control  his  body  swing.     A  genuine  shover. 

Blair — Was  hampered  through  illness,  but  always  rowed  his  hardest.  Did 
not  seem  quite  as  comfortable  on  the  stroke  as  on  the  bow  side. 

Bonsey^K.  very  keen  and  promising  oar.  Rowed  consistently  well  in  practice 
and  in  the  races.  Made  an  excellent  seven,  but  must  remember  always 
to  hold  the  stroke  on  long  at  the  finish. 

Gregory  —  ^ixoV^d,  tairly  in  practice,  but  without  much  dash.  Is  heavy  with 
his  hands  and  consequently  apt  to  miss  the  beginning.  May  prove  useful 
in  the  future  if  he  takes  pains. 

Norregaard — Has  the  happy  knack  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment.     Steered  excellently  throughout  the  term. 

Second  Boat. 

Crompto7t—'R.ows  hard  for  his  size,  but  is  short  at  the  finish. 

Field — Must  learn  to  drop  his  hands  at  the  finish  and  to  control  his  swing 
forward. 

Whitman — Has  good  body  form,  but  would  be  better  if  he  always  rowed  his 
hardest. 

Thompson — Rowed  very  well,  considering  the  small  amount  of  practice  he 
had.  Must  get  his  hands  away  faster,  and  try  to  do  his  work  more 
behind  the  rigger.     With  care  should  be  useful  in  the  future. 

Moore — Works  hard  while  his  blade  is  in  the  water,  but  needs  to  use  his 
stretcher  coming  forward,  so  as  to  enable  his  work  to  come  on  behind 
the  rigger. 

Wills — Rows  in  fair  form,  but  must  remember  to  keep  swinging,  when  he 
gets  done. 

King — Rowed  very  well,  and  made  a  good  seven.  Should  try  not  to  over- 
reach. 

Rose — Shoved  a  rather  weak  boat  along  most  pluckily,  and  always  had  a 
spurt  ready.  Is  neat,  but  must  remember  to  finish  out  one  stroke  before 
he  begins  the  next. 

Alcock — Steered  fairly  in  practice,  but  was  palpably  nervous  in  the  races. 

Third  Boat. 

Chotzner — A  poor  worker,  but  rowed  better  in  the  races  than  in  practice. 

Patch — Rows  very  light ;  does  not  often  extend  himself. 

Smith — A  hard  worker,  but  scarcely  knows  yet  how  to  use  his  strength.  Is 
very  keen  and  should  improve  with  practice. 

Norris — Another  hard  worker,  but  should  pay  more  attention  to  swing  and 
form. 

Killey — Should  prove  useful  when  he  can  learn  to  swing  and  drop  his  hands 
at  the  finish. 
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Watkinson — Rowed  hard  in  a  style  of  his  own.  His  great  fault  is  want  of 
steadiness  over  the  stretcher. 

Htron — Was  overplaced,  and  so  did  not  do  himself  full  justice. 

Lillie — Was  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the  '  Getting-on'  races,  but  like  the 
majority  of  the  crew  seemed  off  colour  in  the  Lents.  Must  learn  to 
cover  his  blade. 

Bromwich — Did  what  he  had  to  do  fairly  well. 

Bateman  Pairs, 

This  race  was  rowed  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  1 1. 
The  following  pairs  entered  and  all  started  : 

i.^  station   f  ^-  g;  Buchanan  [Bow)        ^^,,„,^,. 
(  G.  Blau* 

,    ,  , .      (  W.  A.  Lamb* 
2nd  station  |  ^  ^   .^^^^^ 

G.  G.  Desmond* 


,    ,   . .       (  G.  G.  Desmo: 
ird station   (w.  K.Wills 


•  Steerer. 

There  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing  down  the  course  which 
made  steering  very  difficult.  Lamb  and  Knight  rowing  a  fast 
stroke,  gained  up  to  Ditton  ;  but  in  the  Long  Reach,  Buchanan 
and  Blair  drew  away,  and  won  a  close  race  by  a  length  and 
a  half. 

The  F.  J.  Lowe  Double  Sculling  Prize. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  announced  the  foundation 
of  this  prize  a  year  ago  {Eagle,  xvii.  p.  217). 

Mr  F.  J.  Lowe  (B.A.  1874,  LL.M.  1878),  an  old  Cheltonian 
and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  after  bequeathing  the  sum  of  ^^300 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  "to  be  devoted  to  founding  a 
Double  Sculling  Prize  for  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  or 
whatever  is  the  principal  Boat  Club  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  be  called  the  *  F.  J.  Lowe  Double  Sculling  Prize.' 
All  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Committee  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  Boat  Club."  A  like  bequest  was  made  to  the 
Boat  Club  of  Cheltenham  College. 

Double  Sculling  is  a  novelty  at  Cambridge,  and  at  first 
the  Committee  had  some  doubts  whether  suitable  boats 
could  be  had  at  Cambridge.  But  this  has  been  got  over,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Club  aided  by  Mr  R.  H.  Forster  have 
prepared  the  rules  which  follow.  With  a  view  of  getting 
larger  entries  and  a  better  race  it  was  decided,  following  the 
precedent  of  the  '  Colquhoun  Sculls,'  to  throw  the  race  open  to 
Members  of  the  University  Boat  Club.  This  offer  has  been 
accepted.  Power  is  reserved  to  alter  this  and  other  conditions 
of  the  race. 

Two  pairs  of  Challenge  Sculls  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
balance  of  Mr  Lowe's  legacy  after  paying  for  these  and  meeting 
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the  Legacy  duty  will  be  invested  in  the  names  of  three  trustees 
for  the  Club.  The  Rev  A.  H.  Prior  (B  A.  1880),  Mr  J.  Collin 
(B.A.  1887),  and  Mr  R.  H.  Forster  (B.A.  1888)  have  consented 
to  be  the  first  trustees  of  the  Fund. 

We  understand  that  there  being  some  difficulty  in  applying 
Mr  Lowe's  legacy  to  Cheltenham  College  exactly  as  he 
suggested,  the  manner  of  its  application  there  has  not  yet 
been  settled. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  This  race  shall  be  called  The  F.  J.  Lowe  Double  Sculling  Race. 

2.  The  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  reserves  to  itself  the  power  at  any  time 
hereafter  to  remodel  either  entirely  or  partially  any  one  or  all  of  the  rules 
hereinafter  laid  down.  Provided  always  that  no  alteration  in  or  addition  to 
such  rules  shall  be  made  except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  the  time 
being  in  force  for  the  alteration  of  the  general  rules  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Boat  Club. 

3.  The  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  resuming 
the  grant  to  Members  of  the  Cambridge  University  Boat  Club  and  of  making 
a  fresh  grant  either  to  a  more  extended  or  more  limited  class  of  Competitors. 
Provided  always  that  one  year's  notice  of  such  extension  or  limitation  be 
given  to  the  President  of  the  Cambridge  University  Boat  Club. 

4.  This  race  shall  be  open  to  double  sculling  crews  consisting  of  members 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  bona  fide  residence  at  the  University  during 
the  Term  in  which  the  race  takes  place  :  provided  that  the  winning  crew  in 
any  year  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  as  a  crew  in  any  subsequent  year. 
Provided  also  that  only  those  who  have  not  exceeded  five  years  from  the 
date  of  their  first  coming  into  residence  at  the  University  be  allowed  to  start. 

5.  The  race  shall  take  place  annually  in  the  Easter  Term  on  a  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  at  their  first  meeting 
in  such  Term.  All  entries  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Boat  Club  two  clear  days  before  the  day  appointed  by  the  Committee 
for  the  race.  And  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea  must  be  paid  by  each  crew 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  before  the  day  of  the  race. 
Any  crew  consisting  of  members  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  entrance  fee. 

6.  Notice  of  the  date  and  hour  of  the  race  and  of  the  last  day  for  receiving 
entries  shall  be  posted  by  the  Secretary  in  the  College  Boat-houses  not  less 
than  a  week  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  race. 

7.  The  race  shall  be  over  the  Colquhoun  Course  in  one  or  more  heats  as 
the  Committee  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  shall  determine.  But  not 
more  than  two  boats  shall  start  in  any  heat  and  the  stations  of  the  crews 
shall  be  determined  by  lot. 

All  other  details  relating  to  the  race  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club. 

8.  The  First  Captain  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  or  his  deputy 
shall  act  as  starter  and  umpire  in  the  race  and  shall  have  power  to  start  any 
heat  in  the  absence  of  any  competing  crew  not  at  the  post  at  the  time 
appointed  for  such  heat. 

9.  The  winners  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  the  Challenge  Sculls  for  the  year 
following  the  race ;  but  they  must  be  returned  to  the  First  Captain  not  less 
than  one  week  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  race. 

10.  The  Committee  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  shall  provide 
presentation  prizes  for  the  winners  in  each  year.  Such  Prizes  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  income  of  the  Trust  Fund  applicable  for  that  purpose  together 
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with  the  Entrance  Fees,  after  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  race  have  been 
deducted.  Provided  that  if  in  any  year  only  one  crew  shall  start  for  the  race, 
no  presentation  prizes  shall  be  given. 

II.  The  Committee  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  shall  have  power  to 
settle  any  other  details  or  determine  any  disputes  arising  with  respect  to  the 
races  or  other  matters  relating  thereto  which  are  not  provided  for  by  the 
foregoing  rules. 

Cricket  Club. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing 
season : 

President  and  Treasurer — MrF.  L.  Thompson.  Captaifi—'].  J.  Robinson. 
Secretary — G.  P.  K.  Winlaw .  Coimnittee — G.  R.  Joyce,  W.  G.  Wrangham, 
H.  A.  Merriman,  and  B.  Long. 

Rugby  Union  Football  Club. 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  J.  J.  Robinson  on  the  great 
honour  he  has  brought  on  the  College  and  on  himself  by 
gaining  an  International  cap.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
authorities  first  discovered  what  a  good  man  he  was  in  the 
'Varsity  match  with  Lancashire  in  the  middle  of  last  term.  He 
came  on  so  about  that  time  that,  before  the  Inter-'Varsity  match 
on  December  14,  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  match  between 
North  and  South.  In  that  match  he  was  prominent  among  the 
Southern  forwards.  Early  this  term  several  of  the  Rugby 
Union  Officials  came  down  to  watch  the  'London  Scottish'  match 
in  order  to  see  if  Robinson  and  Wells  were  really  playing  as 
well  as  they  were  said  to  be.  Both  excelled  themselves  in  this 
game  and,  as  a  result,  were  picked  to  play  for  the  Rest  of 
England  versus  Yorkshire.  The  Yorkshire  papers,  most  stern 
critics  on  all  matters  connected  with  Rugby  Football,  praised 
them  most  highly,  and  both  were  deemed  good  enough  after 
this  match  to  play  for  England  v.  Scotland.  This  they  did  on 
Saturday,  March  4,  thus  gaining  the  much  coveted  cap. 

We  must  next  congratulate  T.  L.  Jackson  on  being  chosen 
to  play  half-back  for  Cambridge  versus  Oxford. 

Having  thus  secured  two  '  blues '  in  the  season  that  is  just 
over,  the  College,  like  the  renowned  Oliver,  is  anxious  for 
*  more^'  There  are  many  signs  that  these  may  be  forthcoming 
in  the  next  year. 

The  'Nines'  have  gone  on  vigorously  this  term,  and  for  the 
second  season  in  succession  Ealand  has  brought  his  team  safely 
through  the  final. 

The  lucky  '  Nine '  was  composed  as  follows : — E.  Ealand, 
C.  C.  Lord,  H.  H.  Brown,  W.  Geen,  H.  D.  Evans,  W.  J.  Fox, 
E.  A.  Lane,  W.  H.  Skene,  W.  A.  Colby. 

Though  we  have  had  no  College  matches,  many  of  our 
members  have  been  gaining  distinction  in  playing  for  other 
clubs.  It  is  becoming  a  common  belief  that  at  least  half  the 
College  was  born  at  Croydon. 
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Association  Football  Club. 

No  matches  have  been  played  this  term,  most  of  the  team 
being  engaged  at  Fenner's. 

The  Scratch  Sixes  were  won  by  the  following  after  playing 
extra  time  in  the  final : 

F.  G.  Cole  (Capt.) 
B.  J.  C.  Warden 
J.  J.  Robinson 
W.  G.  Wrangham 
A.  S.  Hewett 
W.  R.  ElUott 

The  XI  is  as  follows : 

Ji.  Sargent  (goal) — A  good  goal-keeper  on  his  day;  has  not  played  often. 

C.  O.  S.  Hatton  (back) — A  consistently  good  back ;  kicks  well,  but  not  hard 
enough. 

H.  M.  St  C.  Tapper  (back) — A  fast  back,  but  rather  erratic.     Gets  on  well 
with  Hatton. 

fl.  A.  P.  Gardiner  Ccentre  half) — Plays  a  good  all-round  game,  heads  well, 
does  not  look  after  the  centre  enough. 

F.  O.  Mimdahl  (right  half) — Tackles  well,  but  too  slow ;  would  do  better 
with  more  training. 

H.  W.  Fraser  (left  half  J — A  neat  half,  backs  his  forwards  up  well,  but  leaves 
his  man  when  once  passed. 

F.  G,  Cole  (outside  right)  —Played  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  dis- 

appointing towards  the  end  of  the  season.     Good  shot  at  goal. 

B.  J.  C.  Warren  (inside  right) — A  veiy  plucky  forward,  feeds  Cole  well, 
Also  plays  half. 

W.  H.  Skene  (centre)— Has  not  played  much  owing  to  a  bad  knee.    Energetic 
forward,  rather  erratic,  heads  well. 

H.  A.  Merriman  (inside  left) — A  tricky  forwfird,  dribbles  and  passes  well, 
but  shoots  too  high. 

H.  H.  Davies   (outside  right) — Has  improved  wonderfully,  and  combines 
well  with  Merriman,  shoots  well. 

G.  H.  Harries  (centre) — A  tricky  centre,  but  passes  behjnd  too  much,    Played 

when  Skene  was  hurt. 

General  Athletic  Club, 

President— lAx  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Treasurer-r-'^x  J.  J,  Lister. 
Secretary — G.  P.  K.  Winlaw.  Committee —'b.ir  J.  E.  Marr,  A.  E.  Buchanan 
(L.M.B.C),  J.  J.  Robinson  (C.C),  G.  R.  Joyce  (R.U.F.C),  W.  H.  Skene 
(A.F.C  ),  W.  J.  S.  Bythell  (L.T.C.),  C.  C.  Lord  (A.C.),  C.  Q.  S.  Hatton 
(L.C.C.),  and  W.  McDougall. 

The  Committee  has  decided  for  the  present  to  give  up 
subscribing  to  the  C.  U.  Swimming  Club,  owing  to  the  some- 
what large  deficit  at  the  bank  which  was  shown  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Eagle.  Members  of  the  General  Athletic  Club  are 
accordingly  no  longer  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  free  use  of 
the  Sheds  or  of  wearing  the  Swimming  Colours. 
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Athletic  Club. 

President— Q.  C.  Lord.  Hon.  Sec.—\i.  M.  Tapper.  Committee—^.  Long, 
W.A.  Long,  E.  A.  Strickland,  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  C.  H.  Rivers,  C.  O.  S.  Hatton^ 
A.  G.  Butler,  W.  Falcon,  A.  M.  Jenkin,  A.  E.  Buchanan,  Capt.  L.M.B.C., 
J.  J,  Robinson  Capt.  C.C.  (ex-officio)., 

The  Sports  took  place  on  March  7  and  9.  Contrary  to 
usual  custom  they  were  favoured  by  glorious  weather.  The 
events  most  worthy  of  comment  were  the  Weight,  in  which 
C.  H.  Rivers  "put"  36  ft.  2|  in.;  the  Long  Jump  in  which 
H.  M.  Tapper  cleared  20  ft.;  and  the  100  Yards  which  C.  C. 
Lord  accomplished  in  lof  sec.  We  are  delighted  to  he  able  to 
record  that  C.  H.  Rivers  has  gained  his  half  Blue  for  the 
Weight.     Appended  is  the  list  of  the  events. 

First  Day. 

100  Yards.— First  Heat :  H.  M.  Tapper  i ;  C.  O.  S.  Hatton  2  ;  A.  Earle. 
and  R.  B.  Harding  also  ran;  won  by  a  yard  and  a  half  in  11  sees.  Second' 
Heat :  C.  C.  Lord  i ;  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  2  ;  E.  H.  Lloyd- Jones  also  ran ; 
won  by  two  yards  in  11  i-5th  sees. 

Putting  the  Weight.— C.  H.  Rivers  36  ft.  i|  in.,  t;  CO.  S.  Hatton, 
30  ft.  2  J  in.,  2;  J.  H.  Metcalfe,  30  ft.  2  in.,  3;  R.  B.  Harding  also  com- 
peted. 

120  Yards  Handicap.— First  Heat:  H.  M.  Tapper,  scratch,  i;  C.  H. 
Rivers,  3J  yards,  2  ;  W.  K.  Wills,  3I  yards,  and  G.  T.  Whiteley,  also  ran  ; 
won  by  four  feet  in  13  sees.  Second  Heat :  C.  O.  S.  Hatton,  i  yard,  i; 
E.  H.  Lloyd-Jones,  5|  yards,  2 ;  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  scratch,  and  W.  A. 
Long,  6  yards,  also  ran;  won  by  a  foot  in  12  4-5th  sees.  Third  Heat :  A. 
Earle,  5J  yards,  I  ;  C.  C.  Lord,  3  ya,rds,  2  ;  R.  B.  Harding,  3  yards,  and  A. 
Baines,  3^  yards,  also  ran.     Won  by  inches  in  13  sees. 

Half-Mile  Handicap.-^C.  H.  Rivers,  35  yds,  i  ;  H.  Sergent.  25  yards,  2 ; 
A.  M.  Jenkin,  scratch  ;  C.  C.  Lord,  10  yards  ;  W.  J.  Fox,  15  yards  ;  G.  G. 
Besmond,  15  yards;  and  C.  E.  Byles,  30  yards,  also  ran.  Rivers  obtained 
the  lead  250  yards  from  home,  and  won  by  a  dozen  yards  in  2  mins.  10  sees. 

Freshmen's  200  Yards. — E.  H.  Lloyd-Jones,  I ;  G.  T.  Whiteley,  2  ;  A. 
l^L  Jenkin  and  C.  C.  Angell  also  ran.     Won  by  two  yards  in  22  4-5th  sees. 

Long  yump.—K.'M..  Tapper,  20  ft.,  i  ;  C.  O.  S.  Hatton  (pen  6  in.) 
17  ft.  5  in.,  2.     G.  G.  Desmond  and  A.  M.  Jenkin  also  competed. 

300  Yards  Handicap. — C.  C.  Lord,  5  yards,  i ;  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  scratch, 
2.  R.  B.  Harding,  8  yards:  A.  Earle,  8  yards;  G.  T.  Whiteley,  8  yards; 
W.  K.  Wills,  10  yards  ;  and  G.  G.  Desmond,  120  yards,  also  ran.  Won  by 
five  yards  in  33^  sees. 

One  Mile.—\Y.  A.  Long,  i  ;  C.  H.  Rivers,  2  ;  W.  H.  Skene,  3 ;  C.  E. 
Byles,  A.  M.  Jenkin,  W.  J.  Fox,  and  C.  C.  Angell  also  ran.  Skene  led 
round  the  first  circuit  in  l  min.  26  sees.,  but  before  the  second  lap  was  com- 
pleted, in  3  min.  II  sees.,  Long  took  up  the  running,  and  won  by  25  yards  in 
4  min.  52^  sees. 

Second  Day. 

100  Yards.— Final  Heat :  C.  C.  Lord,   i ;  H.  M.  Tapper,  2 ;  G.  P.  K. 

Winlaw,  3  ;  CO.  S.  Hatton,  o.     Won  by  four  feet,  in  10  4-5th  sees. 

Throwing  the  Hammer.— C.  O.  S.  Hatton,  Soft.  7  in.,  i  ;  C  H.  Rivers» 
60  ft.  9  in. 
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200  Yards  Boating  Handicap. — W.  K.  "Wills,  4  yards,  i  ;  C.  G.  Leftwich, 
12  yards,  2  ;  E.  W.  Jackson,  6  yards,  o.     Won  by  six  yards,  in  22  3-5th  sees. 

\20  Yards  Handicap. — Final  Heat :  C.  C.  Lord,  3  yards,  i;  H.  M, 
Tapper,  scratch,  2.  C.  O.  S.  Hatton,  i  yard  ;  C.  H.  Rivers,  3I  yards ;  A. 
Earle,  3I  yards ;  and  E.  H.  Lloyd- Jones,  5^  yards ;  also  ran.  Won  by  two 
yards  in  12  4-5th  sees. 

Hurdles.— C  C.  Lord,  i ;  A.  Baines,  2.  E.  H.  Lloyd- Jones  and  A.  M. 
Jenkin  also  ran.     Won  by  six  yards  in  19  4-5th  sees. 

High  yutnp.—K.  M.  Tapper,  5  ft.  o.J  in.,  i ;  H.  H.  Brown,  4  ft.  lo^  in.,  2  ; 
E.  H.  Lloyd-Jones,  o. 

College  Servants'  200  Yards. — C.  Custance,  8  yards,  i ;  J.  Collins,  scratch, 
2.     Seven  ran.     Won  by  a  yard,  in  23  4-5th  sees. 

Quarter- Mile.  C.  H.  Rivers,  i  :  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  2  ;  C.  C.  Lord  (pen 
10  yards),  3  ;  H.  M.  Tapper,  o.     Won  by  four  yards,  in  55  sees. 

Three  Miles  Handicap. — C.  C.  Angel],  50  yards,  I  ;  W.  A.  Long,  scratch, 
2  ;  A.  M.  Jenkin,  scratch,  3.  W.  H.  Skene,  30  yards,  W.  J.  Fox,  50  yds., 
H.  Sergent,  100  yards,  G.  T.  Whiteley,  150  yards,  and  C.  E.  Byles  200  yards, 
also  started.  The  last-named  knocked  off  a  mile  in  5  min.  i  sec,  but  Angell 
completed  two-thirds  of  the  distance  in  10  min.  54  sees.,  and  eventually  won 
by  180  yards  in  16  min.  46  3-Sth  sees. 

Eagle  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

President — Mr  R.  F.  Scott.  Treasurer— W.  McDougall.  Secretary — 
G.  P.  K.  Winlaw. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Club 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Lecture  Room  IV  on  February  7,  1893  : — 
A.  G.  Butler,  W.  J.  S.  Bythell,  A.  J.  Davis,  C.  C.  Lord, 
H.  M.  Tapper. 

Lacrosse  Club. 

Captain — C.  O.  S.  Hatton.     Hon.  Secretary — E.  J.  Kefford. 

The  practice  games  this  term  have  been  fairly  well  attended, 
though  not  so  well  as  we  had  hoped.  We  have  played  two 
College  matches.  Our  first  match  against  Leys  II  had  to  be 
scratched  on  account  of  bad  weather :  in  our  second  match 
against  them  we  had  a  weak  team,  being  without  Hatton,  Villy, 
and  Warren,  and  lost  by  3  games  to  nil,  Lupton  being  the 
mainstay  of  the  team. 

On  March  4  we  played  the  Rest,  but  both  sides  had  several 
of  their  best  men  away,  we  being  again  without  the  services  of 
Lupton,  Hatton,  and  Warren.  The  game  resulted  in  a  win  for 
us  by  4  games  to  2  ;  all  our  goals  were  shot  by  Villy. 

Warren,  Raw,  Hutton,  and  Baines  have  received  their  College 
colours,  while  Kefford  and  Phillips  have  obtained  their  'Varsity 
caps. 

Villy,  Lupton,  Hatton,  Warren,  Phillips,  and  Kefford  have 
had  places  in  the  'Varsity  team  this  year. 

The  Fives  Club. 

President— Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Captain— L.  Horton- Smith.  Secre- 
tary—  A.J.  Tait.  Treasurer — W.  Raw.  Committee — Mr  Marker,  J.  Lupton, 
A.  B.  Maclachlan. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  January  3 1  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  revision  of  rules. 
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Altogether  we  have  played  six  matches  this  term,  four  under 
Rugby  Rules  and  two  under  Eton.  We  have  won  one,  lost  two, 
and  drawn  three. 

Under  Rugby  rules  we  beat  a  Caius  four,  drew  with  the 
Cambridge  Old  Bedfordians  and  with  the  Cambridge  Old 
IMerchant  Taylors,  and  lost  to  Christ's. 

Under  Eton  rules  we  drew  with  the  Cambridge  Old 
Salopians  and  lost  to  Selwyn. 

Matches  are  being  arranged  under  Rugby  rules  against 
Merchant  Taylors,  St  Paul's,  and  University  College  Schools, 
to  be  played  in  the  vacation. 

Seven  colours  have  been  given,  the  teams  being  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

The  Rugby  Four.  The  Eton  Four. 

L.  Horton-Smith  J.  Lupton 

J.  Lupton  J.  A.  Nicklin 

A.  B.  MaclacHan  A.  F.  Ogilvie 

A.  J.  Tait  G.  W.  Poynder. 

The  Rugby  Tournament  was  won  by  A.  J.  Tait  and  G.  P.  K. 
Winlaw  :  the  Eton  Tournament  is  not  yet  decided. 

4TH  (Camb.  Univ.)  Volunteer  Battalion  :     The  Suffolk 
Regiment. 

B  Company. 

The  work  of  the  Company  this  term  has  not  been  very  great ; 
partly  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  fresh  plans  are  daily 
expected  from  head-quarters  with  reference  to  its  re-arrange- 
ment. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  Company,  Lieutenant  Wilkinson 
has  recently  resigned  his  commission.  As  an  officer  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  trouble  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
Company ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  many  that  his 
efforts  were  not  more  fully  appreciated.  In  addition  to  his 
ordinary  work  as  an  Officer  in  command  of  a  Company,  he 
occupied  for  some  time  the  trying  position  of  Instructor  of 
Signalling,  displaying  throughout  great  patience  and  skill. 
Those  only  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  under  him 
can  know  how  hard  he  worked  and  to  what  an  extent  his 
keenness  reached.  Fortunately  he  has  not  entirely  severed  his 
connexion  with  the  Company,  so  that  it  is  probable  he  may 
still  further  benefit  us  by  his  presence  and  goodwill. 

On  Friday,  February  3,  the  Corps  had  an  interesting  field- 
day  at  Anglesea  Abbey,  returning,  after  a  good  tea,  to 
Cambridge  by  train. 

On  Saturday,  March  4,  the  Corps  went  to  Easneye,  and 
engaged  with  the  Haileybury  Cadet  Corps  in  a  sham  fight, 
returning  by  train  to  Cambridge  at  8  p.m. 

On  Saturday,  March  18,  a  detachment  of  the  Corps,  about 
150  strong,  proceed  to  Aldershot  for  a  week's  training  in 
barracks. 
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Debating  Society. 

President—'].  H.  B.  Masterman.  Vice-President — G.  G.  Desmond. 
Treasurer — E.  A.  Strickland.  Hon.  Sec. — A.  K.  B.  Yusuf-Ali.  Committee — 
H.  H.  Davies,  R.  S.  Dower. 

The  debates  for  the  term  have  been  as  follows : 

Jan.  list — "That  this  House  regrets  the  abolition  of 
Religious  Persecution."  Proposed  by  P.  Green.  Opposed  by 
G.  G.  Desmond.     Lost  by  13  to  21. 

Jan.  28//^ -"That  this  House  approves  of  the  present 
Agricultural  Depression."  Proposed  by  G.  G.  Desmond. 
Opposed  by  R.  O.  P.  Taylor.     Carried  by  casting  vote,  8  to  8. 

Feb.  \th — "  That  this  House  considers  Rugby  Football  less 
womanly  than  Association."  Proposed  by  E.  A.  Strickland. 
Opposed  by  H.  H.  Davies.     Carried  by  1 1  to  10. 

Feb  i\th — "That  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  European 
Powers  to  acquire  Empire  in  Africa  are  to  be  deprecated." 
Proposed  by  W.  A.  Corbett.  Opposed  by  A.  S.  Kidd.  Carried 
by  9  to  8. 

Feb.  i8fh — "That  this  House  disapproves  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill."  Proposed  by  E.  W.  Mac  Bride  B.A. 
Opposed  by  A.  Yusuf-Ali.     Carried  by  27  to  15. 

Feb.  25//^ — "That  the  study  of  Poetry  is  nobler  than  the 
pursuit  of  Science."  Proposed  by  Abdullah  K.  B.  Yusuf-Ali. 
Opposed  by  R.  Dower.     Carried  by  1 1  to  9. 

March  i  \th — "  That  Ally  Sloper  is  useless,  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished."  Proposed  by  J.  H.  B.  Masterman. 
Opposed  by  P.  Green.    Lost  by  10  to  20. 

The  average  attendance  was  40. 

The  Society  has  continued  to  provide  food  for  reflection  in 
all  departments  of  thought,  from  sports  and  rural  economy  to 
politics,  poetry,  and  the  new  journalism.  The  event  of  the 
term  has  been  the  condemnation  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  under 
the  searching  criticism  of  Irish  character  submitted  by  an 
Hon.  ex-President.  The  light  of  the  Society  has  not  yet  been 
extinguished  at  the  Union,  a  Johnian  luminary  still  leading 
the  host  of  the  twinkling  stars  of  Union  oratory. 

Musical  Society. 

President— T)x   Sandys.     Treasurer— Mr    A.   J.    Stevens.     Hon.   Sec. — 

F.  O.  Mundahl.     Assistant  Secretary — A.  J.  Walker.     Librarian—^.  A.  R. 
Werner.     Committee— ]i .    G.    Given-Wilson   B.A.,    W.    R.  Elliott    B.A.. 

G.  T.  Powell, 

This  Term  the  Society  has,  in  addition  to  giving  two  Smoking 
Concerts,  begun  practising  for  the  May  Concert,  at  which  it  has 
been  decided  to  perform  Sterndale  Bennett's  'May  Queen.' 
The  first  '  Smoker'  was  on  Wednesday  February  i  in  Lecture- 
room  IV,  and  was  fairly  well  attended,  the  chair  being  taken 
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by  Mr  T.  R.  Glover,  who  appeared  at  one  of  these  gatherings 
for  the  first  time  in  this  capacity  ;  we  hope  it  will  not  be  by  any 
means  his  last  appearance. 

The  second  was  on  Monday  February  18,  at  which  Mr 
E.  E.  Sikes  presided,  and  its  success  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  efforts.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  men  were 
in  training,  this  Smoker  was  not  so  well  attended  as  it  deserved 
to  be. 

In  lieu  of  venturing  on  a  detailed  account  of  these 
Concerts,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  an  Idyll  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  Granta  of  February  18,  and 
which  has  seemed  to  some  to  owe  its  inspiration  to  our  Concert 
of  February  i.  Even  if  this  supposition  is  fanciful  and  the 
Concert  described  is  purely  ideal,  our  readers,  we  are  sure, 
will  only  thank  us  for  introducing  them  to  a  very  charming 
poem.  Some  may  be  bold  enough  rashly  to  conjecture  its 
authorship. 

BATTUS. 

(Smoke  and  the  Muse  and  twice  a  hundred  pipes  !J 

It  fell  there  gathered  in  the  College  Hall 

Ten  score  of  men  to  sing  and  list  and  smoke. 

And  Battus'  self  they  planted  in  the  chair — 

Battus  the  flower  of  dondom.     There  he  sat, 

And  smoked  in  turn  some  half-a-dozen  pipes, 

And  pondered  through  each  song  his  next  remarks — 

The  grand  old  jokes  that  kept  a  thousand  years, 

And  little  new  ones  that  he  made  himself — 

And  ever,  when  a  singer  ceased,  he  rose 

And  jested,  he  would  have  them  think,  ofF-hand. 

(Smoke  and  the  Muse  and  twice  a  himdred  pipes  !J 

First  Mopsus  rose  and  sang  of  one  John  Peel 

And  sundry  hounds,  and  horns,  and  coats  of  red  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  two  hundred  men 

Took  up  the  chorus,  "  Do  ye  ken  John  Peel  ?  " 

And  Mopsus  ceased,  and  Battus  made  his  jest. 

And  Moeris  came  and  made  a  great  display 

Of  a  scarce  noble  art  of  self-defence 

Directed  'gainst  a  harmless  instrument. 

That  in  despair  did  yield  itself  outright 

To  all  his  malice.     Then  one  might  have  seen 

Ten  times  a  score  of  faces  in  one  yawn. 

And  Moeris  ceased  and  Battus  made  his  jest. 

(Stnoke  a7id  the  Muse  and  twice  a  hundred  pipes  I ) 

Ere  long  came  Lycidas,  and  took  his  stand 
To  hymn  a  certain  man,  that  broke  the  bank 
At  Monte  Carlo,  on  the  blue  sea's  marge, 
Thence  sped  to  Paris,  where  all  mouths  declared 
'Twas  palpable  he  was  a  millionaire. 
But  when  the  chorus  ended  and  he  turned 
To  sit  and  smoke  again,  there  rose  a  shout, 
Amid  the  clinking  of  the  coffee  cups. 
That  he  must  sing  again,  and  so  he  sang 
Ere  Battus  could  wedge  in  one  little  jest. 
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{Smoke  and  the  Muse  and  twice  a  hundred  pipes  /) 

So  Lycidas  did  sing  of  coster-folk 

And  all  their  knockings  on  that  ancient  road, 

And  won  a  meed  of  loud  applause  again. 

Thus  wore  the  evening — song  succeeding  song, 

Save  when  the  piano  or  tlie  violin 

Now  sang,  now  shrieked,  'neath  skilled  or  unskilled  hand, 

And  ever  Battus  rose  to  make  his  jest. 

{Smoke  and  the  Muse  and  tivice  a  hundred  pipes  !) 

Last  Daphnis  rose  much  longed-for  of  them  all, 
And  sang,  as  never  any  man  before 
Of  all  who  ever  at  a  Smoker  sang, 
A  stirring  Ballad  of  the  Barrack-Room — 
No  Chevalier,  but  Kipling's  every  word, 
(Thank  heaven  !  there  still  is  Kipling  to  be  sung, 
Good  honest  Kipling,  worth  a  hundred  score 
Of  costermong'ring  Albert  Chevaliers). 
Three  times  he  sang  a  Ballad,  and  each  time 
Louder  and  louder  rang  the  cheers  of  all ; 
Till  silence  reigned  for  Battus'  final  jest, 
Whereon  the  Smoker  came  unto  an  end. 

We  deeply  regret  that  through  inadvertence  the  Eagle  did 
not  receive  a  full  report  of  our  last  May  Concert  when  Dr 
Garrett's  Triumph  of  Love  was  performed  with  so  much  success. 
At  this  distance  of  time  it  proves  impossible  to  atone  for  the 
omission. 

The  Classical  Society. 

'      President— Mr     E.     E.     Sikes.     Vice-President— Mr     T.    R.    Glover. 
Secretary — A.  F.  Alcock.     Committee — W.  Geen,  J.  M.  Hardwich. 

The  Society  now  consists  of  fourteen  members.  Nearly  all 
the  meetings  were  well  attended,  although  on  March  22  other 
attractions  prevailed  over  the  majority,  and  five  members  only 
put  in  an  appearance.  It  has  been  decided  that  officers  shall 
hold  office  for  one  term  and  be  no  longer  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr  Sikes,  who  has 
proved  an  ideal  President. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  : — 
Glass  in  Antiquity,  A.  H.  Thompson. 
The  History  of  Delos,  C.  E.  Byles. 
Greek  Commejce  and  Trade  Routes,  Mr  T.  R.  Glover. 
The  Begitmings  of  Geography,  R.  K.  McElderry. 
Greek  Love  for  Nature,  L.  A.  Body. 

The  Original  Home  of  the  Indo- Europeans, 

W.  W.  Haslett  B.A. 

Theological  Society. 

President— K.  Earle.  Ex-President—^ .  Nutley  B.A.  Hon.  Treas.— 
A.  R.  R.  Hutton.  Hon.  Secretary — E,  J.  Kefford.  Committee — W.  H. 
Ashton,  A.  J.  K.  Thompson. 
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The  following  papers  have  been  read  this  term : — 

February  2. — In  T.  M.  Standring's  rooms,  Some  recent  criticisms 
of  the  hoo\i  of  Jo7iah,  Rev  A.  W.  Greenup  INI.  A. 

February  10. — In  A.  J.  K.  Thompson's  rooms,  Symbolic  art  in 
the  Church,  R.  O.  P.  Taylor. 

February  17. — In  A.  J.  K.  Thompson's  rooms,  The  Apology  of 
Aristides,  Rev  H.  Smith  M.A, 

February  24. — In  J.  S.  Miiller's  rooms,  How  to  study  Theology, 
Professor  Mayor. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
next  Term : 

President — A.  R.  R.  Ilutton.  Hoft.  Treasurer — E.  J.  Kefford. 
Jlon.  Secretary — R.  O.  P.  Taylor.     Committee — W.  H.  Ashton,  G,  S  Osborn. 

College    Mission. 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr  Phillips  and 
Mr  Wallis  are  once  more  enjoying  good  health.  May  they 
continue  to  do  so  ! 

The  Terminal  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  January  23,  in 
Lecture  Room  VI.  The  Master  took  the  chair  at  8.15  and  after 
a  brief  speech  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  the  Ven  W.  M.  Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  London,  whom 
the  Committee  had  invited  to  address  us,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously visited  the  Mission  district.  The  Archdeacon  touched 
briefly  on  the  various  agencies  at  work  in  the  South  and  East 
of  London  and  on  the  needs  they  were  respectively  intended  to 
answer.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  different  ways  in 
which  undergraduates  might  utilise  their  many  and  varied  gifts. 
A  description  of  the  ideal  parish  brought  a  most  interesting 
speech  to  a  close.  The  Rev  A.  T.  Wallis,  Assistant-Missioner, 
and  the  Rev  A.  J.  Robertson,  an  old  Secretary,  also  spoke.  Dr 
Sandys  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and 
the  Master  having  announced  the  names  of  the  Junior  Secre- 
tary, W.  Leigh-Phillips,  and  Junior  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Ealand,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  following  have  been  elected  members  of  the  Committee  : 
A.  J.  Walker,  W.  H.  Bonsey,  and  A.  P.  McNeile. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  Parish  IMagazine 
has  been  started  and  with  no  small  success — the  demand  for 
copies  steadily  increases.  Another  great  feature  in  the  steady 
improvement  and  progress  is  the  fact  that  a  billiard  table  has 
already  been  set  up  for  the  men,  who  are  most  delighted  with 
this  additional  means  of  recreation. 

Will  readers  kindly  observe  that  the  printed  forms  for  the 
"Dorcas"  Society  are  now  ready  for  circulation  ?  Those  who 
can  enrol  their  lady  relatives  and  friends  will  greatly  assist  a 
really  good  cause. 
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There  are  still  some  vacancies  for  visitors  in  the  approaching 
vacation,  though  a  good  number  of  men  have  already  volun- 
teered their  help.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  visiting  is 
the  great  bond  between  the  Mission  and  ourselves,  by  which 
both  those  who  visit  and  those  whom  they  visit  are  benefited 
greatly. 

ToYNBEE  Hall. 

(28  Commercial  Street,  near  Aldgate  Station,  E.). 
College  Secretary — R.  R.  Cummings. 

A  small  meeting  was  held  in  the  Secretary's  rooms  on 
February  15  when  Mr  T  Hancock  Nunn  of  Christ's  College, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with  Toynbee  Hall,  gave 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  and 
the  various  tasks  performed  by  the  University  men  who  reside 
there. 

The  Annual  Loan  Exhibition  of  Pictures  will  be  open  daily 
from  March  21  to  April  9  inclusive.  The  Committee  is  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  men  to  take  *  watches '  of  two  or  three 
hours  so  as  to  ensure  order  in  the  rooms,  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  visitors,  and  guard  the  pictures.  Last  year  the 
Exhibition  was  visited  by  more  than  73,000  persons.  The 
'watches'  are  from  10  to  12,  12  to  2,  2  to  4.30,  4.30  to  7,  and 
7  to  10  daily  (Sundays  included).  Anyone  willing  to  assist 
should  communicate  with  Mr  W,  Paterson,  Toynbee  Hall. 

Members  of  the  College  who  may  be  in  London  during  the 
vacation  will  find  this  a  specially  good  opportunity  for  making 
acquaintance  with  Toynbee  Hall  and  inspecting  the  various 
buildings  connected  with  it.  If  they  would  like  to  spend  a 
night  or  a  longer  time  there,  they  should  write  to  Mr  E.  Aves, 
Toynbee  Hall.  The  charge  for  one  night  (dinner,  bed,  and 
breakfast)  is  5/. 

JoHNiAN  Dinner. 

The  Johnian  Dinner  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  First 
Avenue  Hotel,  Holborn,  London,  on  Thursday,  March  23, 
at  7.30  p.m.  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst 
Q  C.,  M.P.,  will  be  in  the  chair.  Tickets  costing  8^.  exclusive 
of  wine  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries.  Committee: 
J.  E.  Marr,  G.  C.  M.  Smith,  R.  H.  Forster.  A.  E.  Buchanan, 
G.  R.  Joyce,  W.  M.  Payne.  Secretaries:  R.  F.  Scott,  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  E.  Prescott,  76,  Cambridge  Terrace, 
London,  W. 


CORRIGENDA  in  No.  99  (December   1892). 
Page  368  :  For  Bog  Enderby  read  Bag  Enderby. 

Page  403  :  '  Savage,  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  1855,'  was  found  dead  in  a 
ditch  on  the  St  Neots'  Road  :  it  was  Purkiss,  of  Trinity,  Senior  Wrangler 
in  1864,  who  was  drowned  at  the  Bathing  Sheds, 

Page  491  :  add  to  CLASSICAL  Tripos  Part  II,  Class  II D^  Masom. 


THE   LIBRARY. 

•  The  asterisk  denotes  ;past  or  present  Members  of  the  College. 

Donations    and    Additions   to    the   Library   during 
Quarter  ending  Christmas  1892. 

Donations. 


The  Editor. 


Prymer  (The)  or  Prayer-Book  of  the  Lay  People 

in  the  Middle  Ages.     Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  from  Manuscript  (G.  24) 

in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  by  Henry 

Littlehales.      Pt.   ii.— Collation   of   MSS. 

8vo.  Lond.  1892.     11. 14. 4 

Kanga  (K.  E.).     A  practical  Grammar  of  the 

Avesta  Language  compared  with  .Sanskrit, 

with  a  Chapter  on  Syntax  and  a  Chapter  \  The  Author. 

on  the  Gatha  Dialect.    8vo.  Bombay,  1891. 

7.36.28     

•Prior    (Matthew).      Poetical    Works.      New 

Edition   revised,   with   Memoir  by  R.   B. 

Johnson.      2  vols.      Aldine  editiott.     8vo. 

Lond.  1892.     4.40.85,86    _. 

Trimmer  (Mrs.),  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of.     2nd  edition.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Lond.  1816.     11.25.9,10 

Schmidt  (Dr  Karl).     Die  Geschichte  der  Pada- 

gogik.     4  Bde.     8vo.     Gothen,  1860-62  .. 
Hervey  (William).     The  Visitation  of  Suffolke 

made..i56i.      Edited  by  J.   J.    Howard. 

2   vols    (in    i).      8vo.      Lowestoft,    1866. 

5.27.5 

*Wilkins     (A.    S.).       An     elementary    Latin 

Grammar.      Part    i.      8vo.      Lond.    1875.   ,^     . 

-24.39    )  Professor  Mayor. 

Classical  Museum  (The),  a  Journal  of  Philology 

and  of   Ancient  History  and   Literature. 

Vols.    I — VII.      8vo.      Lond.     1844—50. 

8.13.40-46 

Musse  Anglicanse.     2  vols.     8vo.     Lond.  1761. 

Dd.  1 1.22.23 

East  Anghan  (The) ;  or,  Notes  and  Queries  on 

Subjects  connected  with  the  Counties   of 

Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Essex,  and  Norfolk. 

Edited    by    S.    Tymms.       4    vols.      8vo. 

Lowestoft,  1864-71.     5.27.1-4 

Theological  Critic  (The),  a  Quarterly  Journal. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.     2  vols. 

8vo.     Lond.  1851-2 1 


The  Library. 
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Professor  Mayor. 


Annuaire  de  I'Association  pour  rEncouragement  ^ 

des  Etudes  Grecques  en  France.    50  Annee 

to  2ie  Annee.     17   Tomes.     8vo.     Paris, 

1871-87      

Hammer  (Joseph  von).     Geschichte  des  Osma- 

nischen   Reiches.     10   Bde.      8vo.     Pest, 

1827-35.     I-7-22-3I 

Musarum  Anglicanarum  Analecta.     2  vols  (in 

I).     8vo.     Oxon.  1699.     Dd.11.21    

*Jones  (Harry).    Practical  Social  Science.    8vo. 

Lond.  1887.     1.37.22    

Wilkins   (W.).    Atheniensia,    or  Remarks   on 

the  Topography  and  Buildings  of  Athens. 

8vo.     Lond.  1816 

Wallius     (J.).        Poematum      Libri      novem. 

Editio  3a.     l2mo.     Antverpise,  1669     .... 
Old  South-East  Lancashire.     A  new  Archaeo- 
logical,     Historical,      and      Genealogical 

Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.  I.   Nos.    i — 4, 

January  to  April,  1880.     10.30.91 

*Lawson  (Marmaduke).    Exercises  composed  on 

various    Public    Occasions.     4to.      Lond. 

1814.     Hh.13.12    

Bishop  (Rev  Samuel).     Poems  on  various  Sub- 
jects.    3rd  Edition.     2  vols.    8vo.    Lond. 

1802.     4.40.37 

*Widmore  (Ric).     An  History  of  the  Church 

of  St  Peter,  Westminster,  commonly  called 

Westminster  Abbey.      4to.      Lond.   1751. 

H.8.1   

Hall  (Jos.).     Satires.     With  the  Illustrations  of 

the  late  Rev  T.  Warton,  and   additional 

Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer,     8vo.     Chiswick, 

1824.     H.  13.26 

Carter    (Rev    T.    T.).      Nicholas    Ferrar,    his 

Household  and  his  Friends.     8vo.     Lond. 

1892.     II. 27. 6   

♦Sylvester  (J.  J.).     Outline  of  Lectures  on  the\'' 

Partitions  of  Numbers.     8vo.     Woolwich,  I 

1859-     3-33-64    

Barwick    (John).        'Ifpoi/iKtjs.        A     Sermon  \ 

preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Morton,*  1  Mr  Scott 

Lord  Bishop  of  Duresme. .  1659.     Withthe 

Life    of   the    said    Bishop.      (Collectanea 

.iEliana,  No.    i.)     8vo.     Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1857 

Smith  (Barnard).  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  New  J 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  H.  H.  J  W.  H.  H.  Hudson  Esq 

Hudson.*     8vo.     Lond.  1892.     3.31.18   ..  j 
Smith    (Geo.).      Henry  Martyn.*      (Rehgious) 

Tract  Society.)     8vo.     Lond.  1892    J 

Knight  (W.).      The  English  Lake  District  as' 

interpreted  in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth.* 

2nd  Edition.    Svo.    Edin.  1891.    4.40.38.. 
Through  the  Wordsworth  Country.    With 

56   plates,    &c.,  by  Harry  Goodwin.     3rd 

Edition.     Svo.     Lond.  1892.     4.37.20    ... 
Sutherland   (J.   M.).     WiUiam  Wordsworth*: 

the  Story  of  his  Life.     2nd  Edition.     Svo. 

Lond.  1892.     11.2S.24 


The  Committee  of  the 
R.T.S. 


Mr  Pendlebury. 


VOL.  xvn. 
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Morgan  (A.   de).     The   Globes,    Celestial   and. 

Terrestrial.     8vo.     Lend.  1845.     3.30.7   . .  > 
Jacob  (Simon).     Rechenbuch  auff  den  Linien . . 

8vo.     Frankfort  a/m,  1579.     AA.3.39  .... 
Fischer  (Joh.).      Ein  kurtz   Rechen-Biichlein. 

8vo.     Bresslaw,  1667.     AA.3.40    

Pagani  (F.).     Arithmetica  prattica  utillissima. 

Small  4to.     Ferrara,  1591.     AA.2.57    .... 
Leybourn  (W.).     The  Line  of  Proportion   or 

Numbers,  commonly  called  Gunter's  Line, 

made  easie.    i2mo.    Lond.  1678.    AA.3.43 
Reise  (Adam),  of  Staffelsteyn.  Rechanung  auff 

denLinihen. .  1 2110. Erffordt,  1522.  AA.3.42 
P.  (R.).     Magnum  in  Parvo ;  or,   the  Practice 

of  Geometry.     8vo.    Lond.  1672.    AA.3.43 
♦Jacobs  (Joseph).     Indian  Fairy  Tales.     Illus- 
trated by  J.  D.  Batten..     Sm.  4to.     Lond. 

1892.     4.8.2   

Racine  (J.).     Oeuvres  completes,  avec  une  Vie 

de  I'Auteur.  .par  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin. 

8  Tomes.    8vo.  Paris,  1869-77.    8.26.19-26 
Corneille    (P.).     Oeuvres.     Nouvelle    Edition 

par  M.   Ch.  Marty- Laveaux.     12  Tomes, 

avec  Album.    8vo.  Paris,  1862.    8.27.38-50 
Musset    (A.    de).       Oeuvres    completes.       10 

Tom.es.    8vo.  Paris,  1887.    8.30.28-37 

Kayser  (Dr.  A.).  Lehrbuch  der  Spektralanalyse. 

8vo.  Berlin,  1883 ^  Mr  Pendlebury 

Neilson  (G.).     Per  Lineam  Valli :  a  new  Argu- 
ment    touching     the     earthen     Rampart 

between  Tyne  and  Solway.     8vo.  Glasgow, 

1891.     10.30.76 

Besant  (Walter).    London.     8vo.  Lond.    1892. 

10.30.75 

Rawnsley  (H.  D.).   The  Undoing  of  De  Harcla : 

a  Ballad  of  Cumberland.    8vo.  Lond.  1892. 
Nicholson   (C).     Sir  Andrew   de  Harcla:    a 

personal  Episode  in  English  History.     8vo. 

Kirkby  Stephen,  n.d 

Netto    (E.).      Substitutionentheorie    und    ihre 

Anwendungen     auf    die    Algebra.      8vo. 

Leipzig,  1882.    3.34.62    

Vizetelly    (H.).      The   Story  of  the  Diamond 

Necklace  told  in  detail  for  the  first  time. 

3rd  Edition.    8vo.  Lond.  1887.    8.29.49.. 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical 

Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science.    Fourth 

Series.     Vols.  XXXVI.— XL.     July  1868 

to  Dec.  1870.    5  Vols.    8vo.  Lond.  1868— 

1870.    3.16 

Catalogue  of  Books  printed  at  or  relating  to 

the  University,  Town,  or  County  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  Sale  by  Macmillan  and  Bowes, 

Cambridge.     Pts.  A  and  B.     8vo.   Cam- 
bridge, 1892.     Library  Table , 

Shakespeare     (W.).      The     Tempest.      With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  Rev 

David  Bxin.*   8vo.  Lond.  1892.    4.37.21.. 
*Prior     (Matthew).       Lyric     Poems :     being  ^  Dr  D.  ^LicAHster 
Twenty- Four  Songs,  never  before  printed. 
Set  to  music  by  several  eminent  Masters. 
4to.  Lond.  1741.    Aa.6   / 


The  Library. 
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Dr  Mac  Alls  ter 


The  Author. 


Royal  Astronomical 
Society. 

R.  A.  S.  Macahster, 
Esq.,  B.A. 


Stadias  from  the  Morphological  Laboratory  in  ^ 

the  University  of  Cambridge.    Edited  by 

Adam  Sedgwick.     Vol.  V.  Pt.  ii.     8vo. 

Lond.  1892.    Library  Table 

*Hayward  (R.  B.).     The  Algebra  of  Coplanar 

Vectors   and    Trigonometry.     Svo.   Lond. 

1892.    3.31. 19 

Heaviside    (O.).     Electrical  Papers.     2   Vols. 

Svo.  Lond.  1892.    3.30.8,  9 

*Pritchard    (Chas.).      Researches     in     Stellar 

Parallax  by  the  Aid  of  Photography.  (As- 
tronomical Observations  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity Observatory,  Oxford,  No.  4.)     8vo. 

Oxford,  1892 

Royal  Astronomical  Society.    Memoirs.  Vol.  L.  1 

1890-91,     4to.  Lond.  1892.    3.7 j 

Cambridge    University    Association    of    Brass  \ 

Collectors.    Transactions,  Nos.  9-1 1.     Svo.  ( 

Margate,  1891-92.    Library  Table     ) 

Schaaf  (C.).     Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale 

omnes  Novi   Testamenti  Syriaci  Voces , .  ^ 

complectens.      4to.    Lugduni    Batavorum, 

1709.    S.5.40 

Novum  Testamentum  Syriacum  cum  Versione 

Latina.     Cura. .  Joh.Leusden  et  C.  Schaaf. 

4to.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1709.     S.5.41   .. 
Riehm    (E.    K.    A.).      Der    Lehrbegriff    des 

Hebraerbriefes   dargestellt    und    mit    ver- 

wandten  Lehrbegriffen  verglichen.     Neue 

Ausgabe.    Svo.  Basel,  1867.    9.20.22    .... 

Bibliotheca,Rabbinica.      11  vols.    9.17     

Martineau  (James).     A  Study  of  Religion  :  its 

Sources    and    Contents.      2    Vols.      Svo. 

Oxford,  1888.    9.19.54,55   

Rothe  (Ric).    Die  Anfange  der  Christlichen 

Kirche  und  ihrer  Verfassung.     ler  Band. 

Svo.  Wittenberg,  1837.    9.20.23    

Gieseler  (J.  C.  L.).    Lehrbuch  der  Kirchenge- 

schichte.    Bde.  I.— VI.  (10  Abtheil.).    Svo. 

Bonn,  1844-55.     9-20.24-33    } 

Henry  (Joseph),  A  Memorial  of.     Pubhshed  by  \ 

the    Smithsonian    Institution.     Roy.   Svo.  > 

Washington,  1880.     1 1.20.6   j 

WilHams  (C.  R.).     A  Tour  through  the  Island 

of    Jamaica    from    the    Western    to    the  | 

Eastern  End   in    the    year    1823.      (With  }  Prof.  Alfred  Newton 

MS  notes  by  William  Wilberforce.*)    Svo.  ) 

Lond.  1826 ' 

*Hayward  (R.  B.).     The  Algebra  of  Coplanar 

Vectors   and   Trigonometry.      Svo.    Lond. 

1892.     3.31.20   


Rev  G.  H.  Whitaker,  M.A, 


The  Smithsonian- 
Institution. 


The  Author, 


Additions. 


Acts  (Public  General).     55  and  5b  Vict.     Svo.  Lond.  1892.     SL. 13.52. 

Bouriant  (U.).  Fragments  du  Texte  Grec  du  Livre  d'Enoch  et  de  quelques 
Ecrits  attribues  a  St.  Pierre.  (Memoires  publics  par  les  Membres  de  la 
Mission  Archeologique  Franijaise  au  Caire,  Tome  IX.  Fasc.  i.).  4to. 
Paris,  1S92.     Library  Table, 
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Cambridge  Philological   Society.     Proceedings,    XXVIII — XXX.     Lent^ 

Easter,  and  Michaelmas  Terms,  1891.     8vo.  Lond.  1892. 
Camden  Society.    Accounts  of  the  Obedientiars  of  Abingdon  Abbey.  Edited 

by  R.  E.  G.  Kirk.     4to.  Lond.  1892.     5. 17. 157. 
Chaucer  Society.     The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.     From  the  unique  Glasgow 

MS.     Edited  by  Max  Kaluza.     Part  i.— Texts.     8vo.  Lond.  1891. 

The  Chronology  of  Chaucer's  Writings.  By  John  Koch.  8vo.  Lond.  1891. 

Contributions  towards  a  Dictionaiy  of  English   Book-Collectors.     Part   ii. 

8vo.  Lond.  1892.     Library  Table. 
Corpus  Inscriptionum   Graecarum   Graeciae   Septentrionalis.     Vol.   I.     fol. 

perolini,  1892.     Ee.9. 
Cunningham    (W.).     The   Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce   in 

modem  Times.     8vo.  Cambridge,  1892.     1.56.22*. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.     Vol.  XXXII. 

(Lambe — Leigh).     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     7.4.32. 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.     The  Festival  Hall  of  Osorkon  II.  in  the  Great 

Temple  of   Bubastis   (1887 — 89).      loth    Memoir.      4to.   Lond.    1892. 

9.15.27. 
Godefroy  (F.).     Dictionnaire  de  I'ancienne  Langue  Francjaise  et  de  tous  ses 

Dialectes  du  IXe  au  XVe  Siecle.     Tome  VII.  (Rembrandt — -Traioir). 

4to.  Paris,  1892.     7.3. 
Helmholtz  (H.  von).     Handbuch  der  physiologischen  Optik.     2te  Auflage. 

7te  Lief.  1892. 
Historical  MSS  Commission.     The  MSS  of  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  preserved 

at  Dropmore.     Vol.  I.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     S-4I. 

The  MSS  of  Rye  and  Hereford  Corporations.    8vo.  Lond.  1892.    5.41. 

Lucan.     Edidit  C.  Ho.sius.     Teubner  Text.     8vo.  Lipsiae,  1892. 
Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.     Chronica  Minora.     Vol.  I.     Fasc.  post. 

4to.  Berolini,  1892. 

Ostwald  (Dr  W.).  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Chemie.  Bd.  II.  Ite  Halfte. 
2te  Auflage.     8vo.  Leipzig,  1892. 

Palaeontographical  Society.     Vol.  XLVI.     Issued  for  1892.     3.15.45. 

Paulus  Manutius.  Epistolae  selectae.  Edidit  M.  Fickelscherer.  Teubner 
Text.     8vo.  Lipsiae,  1892. 

Pelagonius.    Recens.  Maximilianus  Ihm.     Teubner  Text.    8vo.  Lipsiae,  1892. 

Plautus.  Comoediae.  Fasc.  ii.  Ex  recens.  G.  Goetz  et  F.  Schoell.  Teub- 
ner Text.     8vo.  Lipsiae,  1892. 

Robinson  (J.  A.)  and  M.  R.  James.  The  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  and 
the  Revelation  of  Peter.  Two  Lectures  on  the  newly  recovered  Frag- 
ments, together  with  the  Greek  Texts.   8vo.  Lond.  1892.  Library  Table. 

Rolls  Series.  Calendar  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Com- 
pounding, &c.  1643 — 60.  Cases  :  July  1650 — Dec.  1653.  8vo.  Lond. 
1892.     5.39.7. 

Calendar  of  the  Close  Rolls  preserved   in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Edward  II.  A.D.  1307 — 1313.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     5.40. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers.     Colonial   Series.     East  Indies  and  Persia, 

1630 — 34.     Edited  by  W.  N.  Sainsbury.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     5.4. 

Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Arranged  and  catalogued  by  James  Gairdner.     Vol.  XIII.  Pt.  i.     8vo. 

Lond.  1892.     5. 1. 19. 
Scottish  Record  Publications.     The  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland, 

1609 — 20.     Edited  by  John  M.  Thomson.     8vo.  Edin.  1892.     5.33. 


FOR    CORRECTTON 


(See  Eagle,   p.   523) 


SECOND  AND  THIRD    COURTS. 


It  is  requested  that  these  Lists  may  be  shown  to 
Old  Members  of  the  College,  and  that  corrections 
and  additions  may  be  sent  to  Mr  G.  C.  M.  Smith, 
St  John's  College.  Any  record  of  a  tenancy  should 
give  the  year  and  term  in  which  the  tenancy  began 
and  ended,  and,  if  possible,  the  names  of  the  previous 
and  subsequent  occupants. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


15  etc. 

=  1815  etc. 

M 

=  Michaelmas  Term 

L 

=  Lent  Term. 

E 

=  Easter  Term. 

c  15,  etc. 

=  about  1 815,  etc. 

ad. 

=  admitted. 

SECOND  COURT. 


A1 

Formerly  The  N.E.  turret. 
?  20 — c  32    Mr  R  Duffield 


[74] 


Mr  S  Blackall 

Mr  J  S  Wood 

M57 

Mr  A  Calvert 

E6I 

Mr  J  W  Longmire 

66 

F  Marshall 

M66 

J  R  Sterndale  Bennett 

E  71 

A  G  Greenhill 

M73 

H  H  Greenhill 

74 

Mr  R  Pendlebury 

A  2  [73] 

Formerly  High  Chatnber  on  the  r.  in 
the  N.E.  corner  staircase  over  the 
Master's  great  room. 

c    20    J  Kempthome 
c    29    E  Sharpe 
c    30    J  Browne 


TCole 
R  T  Burton 
M  42     J  S  Serjeant 


J  A  Jones 

(?  E  or  R  L)  Roberts 
M  53     J  Senior 

54  W  Martin 

55  J  B  Haley 

56  ED  Jones 

60    W  Pharazyn  (to  end  L  64) 

(Thrown    into   the  staircase   to   the 
Cofnbination  Room). 


B  [68] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  next  the 
Auditor's  Chatnber  adjoining  to 
No.  67. 

c    20    Mr  T  W   Hombuckle   (?  16 

till  26) 
c    29     Mr  J  Dobson 

Mr  E  Bushby 

c    50  ,  Mr  P  H  Mason  (till  64) 

( Till  then  the  rooms  were  held  along 

with     the     'Auditor's     Chamber,^ 

'No.    69,'    now  the  Lobby  of  the 

staircase  to  the  Com,bination  Room) 


E  6s 

G  E  Gardner 

M68 

L  B  Gaches 

69 

H  G  Barnacle 

72 

E  J  Webb 

73 

A  W  Buckingham 

L  75 

W  Wood 

M77 

H  E  Foster 

L  78 

H  Smith 

E  81 

G  B  Mathews 

M84 

S  F  Card 

87 

A  Wheeler 

88 

G  C  Jackson 

91 

C  F  Hare 

CI 


[66] 


Formerly  Low   Chatnber  on    l.h.    of 
great  middle  door  under  the  gallery. 

c    20-30  Mr  J  Palmer 


Mr  G  G  Holmes 
Mr  J  W  Pieters 
M  77     Mr  W  E  Heitland 
84     Dr  D  MacAlister 


C2 


[67] 


Formerly  Loiv  Chamber  on  the  r. 
of  the  Middle  Staircase,  opposite 
No.  66. 


c    20 
M  22 

c    30 


M62 
64 

65 
L  6b 
M  66 

67 
69 

71 

73 
77 
79 
80 
82 
85 
87 
92 


Mr  W  Winthrop 
J  M  Elwes 
Mr  T  Newton 
Hon  M  Henniker 

S  Butler 

J  H  Lorimer 
R  Trousdale 
W  Almack 
A  Marshall 
T  Gwatkin 
(?  G)  Allen 
C  F  E  Allen 
J  B  Taylor 
W  M  Bankes 
Hon  C  A  Parsons 
E  S  Morse 
R  Coote 
T  Clarke 
E  T  Woodhead 
L  E  Wilson 
Dr  L  E  Shore 
Prof  A  Macalister 
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C3 


[70] 


Formerly  The  High  Chamber  on  the 
I.  in  the  middle  staircase,  N.  side 
over  the  Gallery. 


C      20 

Mr  J  Smith  (?  till  c  23) 

Mr  T  Spencer  (?  till  c  29) 

c    30 

Mr  T  Crick 

R  R  Carr 

Mr  (?  E  W)  Cook 

M  52 

Mr  W  L  Newham 

53 

G  A  Festing 

56 

H  C  Shaw 

57 

G  D  S  Kent 

58 

A  Evans 

61 

F  Harris 

64 

W  Bonsey 

L  65 

J  W  D  Hilton 

67 

E  Drew 

M  69  (?  M  C  R)  Cotes 

L   70 

M  P  MacGilHcuddy 

M  70 

W  H  Gwillim 

E  74 

W  H  Ward 

E  75 

C  K  Cooke 

L  78 

Mr  C  E  Graves 

C4 


[71] 


Formerly  The  High  Chaniber  on  the 
r.  in  the  middle  staircase,  N.  side, 
opposite  No.  70. 


C       20 

(?  J  or  W)  Vaughan 

Hon  G  A  Brodrick  (aft.  Vis. 

c    30 

Middleton) 
(.?  W)  Chambers 

J  Bather 

G  C  Mellor  (.?  T  V  M) 

M43 

44 

G  Hazlerigg 
E  Carr 

P  W  Curtis 

55 

Mr  G  Bainbridge 
Hon  W  W  Clive 

57 

H  Hoare 

61 

J  FitzHerbert 

63 

R  H  Morgan 

L  67 
M67 
E  68 

W  E  Pryke 
L  T  Haggin 
T  A  De  la  Rue 

M  72 

73 
76 

H  D  Bonsey 
W  Gripper 
WJLee 

79 
82 

83 
84 

87 
90 
92 


R  B  Davies 

J  L  A  Paton 

Mr  Fredk.  Watson 

J  L  A  Paton 

T  Nicklin 

W  JFox 

W  H  Bonsey 


E1 


U 


[41] 


Formerly  The  Library  Keeper's 
Chatnber  under  the  Library,  on  the 
I.  hand  of  the  Library  stairs. 

(.?)  28-30  W  Hewson 


G  Nicholls 

M  59 

H  S  Beadon 

61 

0  Fynes-Clinton 

62 

N  T  Stephen 

M63 

R  S  Stephen 

65 

A  M  Watson 

E  66 

R  A  Squires 

69 

W  Smale 

72 

E  F  Cavalier  (to  end  E  74) 

{Part  of  the  Lecture-room,  now  used 
as  a  Reading-room). 


E2 


[40] 


Formerly  The  Chamber  under  the  E. 
end  of  the  Library,  -whose  entrance 
is  through  the  New  Court  {i.e.  the 
Second  Court.) 

M  1804  Mr  A  J  Carrighan  (?  to  end 
E14) 
(?  J  or  S)  Donne 
c    29     Mr  A  M  Wale  (.?  till  c  30) 

T  Burtt  (to  end  E  50) 


M60 

63 
E  64 
M6S 

66 
L  69 
M  70 

71 
L  75 
M75 

76 

78 
80 


C  R  Cooke 

J  W  Ebsworth 

C  R  Johnstone 

WACox 

E  Braithwaite 

J  S  Smith 

W  B  James 

Mr  J  B  Mullinger 

C  W  E  Body      . 

T  L  Bluett 

A  E  Swift 

F  C  Davies 

W  HFea 

L  W  Posnett 
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L  83     H  H  Carlisle 

M  85     H  Simpson  (to  end  E  86 

{College  Muniment  Room). 


E  3  [63] 

Formerly  The  Lower  Chamber  utider 
the  W.  end  of  the  Gallery. 

?  1 1 — ?  20    Mr  R  Gwatkin 
till  30  Mr  C  Jeffreys 

J  Grant 

Mr  C  Colson 
M  41     H  Swan 
L  43     T  E  Daniel 
M  43     (?  J  S  ?  R  H  ?  J  A)  Wood 
L  44     J  Dixon 


C  P  Bishop 
(?G  ?WC)  Evans 
M  52     AC  Graystone 

55     F  BuUen 

57     L  Williams 

60     JO  Barnes 
L  61     G  R  Crotch 

64     F  S  Stooke 

67     Mr  I  Todhunter 

78    J  Colman 
M  82     Mr  C  E  Haskins 


E  4  [60] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamher  joining  the 
Library,  over  59. 

L  1809    Mr  T  Jackson 

M  14 — ?c  33    Mr  A  J  Carrighan 


Mr  A  V  Hadley 

M  60  Mr  G  Richardson 

64  Mr  I  Todhunter 

E  67  Mr  Wood  (?  J  S  W  or  A  W) 

M  67  Mr  E  Hill 

76  MrREVerdon 

L  81  Mr  H  R  Tottenham 


E5 


[64] 


Formerly    The   High    Chamher  over 
No.  62. 

c     20     (?  T  H)  Villiers 

c     29-30  Fox  (?  H  F  or  C  J  F) 


M60 
M  62 
L  64 
M67 

L  73 

M75 
78 
81 
84 
90 


(?  G  A)  Paley 

J  E  Cremer 

J  G  Laing 

Mr  J  B  Pearson 

Mr  W  E  Pryke 

A  Hitchman 

Mr  G  H  Whitaker 

Mr  C  W  E  Body 

Mr  D  MacAlister 

Mr  J  Brill 

Mr  A  Caldecott 


E  6  [60  B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  No.  60. 

c     20    The   Librarian   (?  Mr    W    B 

'     Whitfeld) 
c     30    Mr  G  G  Carrighan 


W  Yeates 

M  40 

H  Bailey 

41 

F  B  Scott 

43 

A  Campbell 

W  Austin 

M62 

R  A  Brown 

M63 

S  Alford 

66 

W  R  Twyne 

68 

W  Crouch 

L  71 

C  Hartree 

73 

G  A  Bishop 

M7S 

W  M  0  Wilson 

79 

J  W  Goodall 

80 

J  B  Stopford 

82 

E  C  Collier 

84 

S  A  Notcutt 

86 

E  E  Sikes 

90 

R  R  Cummings 

E  7                 [61] 

Formerly    High    Chamber   over   the 

Study  in  the  Library. 

c     20 

(?  W  D)  Ryland 

(?WHor  JH)Pattisson 
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c     29 

C  George 

c     30 

r  Heberden 

TCole 

R  T  Burton 

M  42 

J  B  Sergeaunt 

44 

G  Norton 

H  C  Smith 

M59 

G  W  Hickman 

63 

L  F  Coutts 

64 

H  J  Brewer 

65 

W  L  Parrott 

L  67 

R  Saward 

M69 

C  Read 

E  70 

J  C  Dunn 

M  72 

H  P  WaUer 

73 

M  Vaughan 

E  77 

H  G  Smith 

L  t-o 

K  M  Eicke 

M82 

E  F  J  Love 

84 

A  E  H  Love 

87 

F  A  H  Walsh 

8q 

R  S  Franks 

F1 


[57] 


Formerly  the  Low  Chamber  N.  of  the 
Tower. 


30 


M  42 
L  43 
M43 


M53 

54 

55 

56 

E  58 

M60 

61 

64 

E  65 

M66 

E  67 

M  69 

71 

73 


Mr  H  H  Hughes 
Mr  N  Fiott 
Mr  W  H  Miller 


J  Romney 

F  E  Tower 

G  H  Ainger 

J  C  Adams 

Mr  Harrison  (?  inils) 

W  Forster 

Mr  (?  J)  Glover 

E  C  Bramall 

(?  S  H)  Burbury 

J  B  Pearson 

D  D  Massy 

(?J  Vor  D  J  V)  Durcll 

R  W  Taylor 

A  F  Torry 

(?  H  W)  Moss 

Mr  F  D  Thomson       , 

Mr  T  Gwatkin 

A  P  Tarleton 

A  H  Garrod 

J  Latham 

W  C  Coates 


76     W  Harrison 
78     A  H  T  PoUock 
80    T  E  Cleworth 
82     S  A  Strong 
84     Mr  E  J  S  Rudd 
87     Mr  E  E  Foxwell 

F2 

Formerly  Low   Chamber  on 
side  next  the  N.  W.  corner, 
No.  57. 

[69] 
the   W. 
opposite 

c     20    W  G  Sealy 

c     29-30  J  2E  Shadwell 


A  Squibb 

M59 

F  J  Leather 

62 

W  Covington 

E  66 

H  W  K  Markham 

M69 

F  S  Ellen 

72 

E  H  A  Walcot 

73 

F  W  Horny 

76 

P  C  Scott 

L  77 

Mr  C  B  Drake 

M81 

A  J  P  Field 

84 

D  T  B  Field 

87 

F  Marvel 

89 

A  P  Bender 

91 

EAR  Werner 

G1                    [58] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  N.  of  the 

Tower,  over  57. 

c     20 

Mr  W  Jones 

till  30 

?   Mr  W  Maday 

J  W  Simcox 

M61 

C  N  Lingen 

62 

E  S  Dewick 

65 

{?  D  L)  Cowie 

66 

G  Thompson 

E  68 

N  W  J  Mant 

70 

C  W  Power 

M72 

H  Wace 

76 

T  Parris 

L  79 

A  M  Cott 

M8i 

J  H  Merrifield 

83 

H  V  Hockin 

85 

T  W  Parry 

87 

W  B  Hutton 

E  90 

F  X  D'Souza 
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G  2  [56] 

Formerly  the  Tower  Chambers. 

c     20    Mr  M  Bland  (?  till  c  23) 
till  30  ?   Mr  H  H  Hughes 

Mr  C  Merivale 
Mr  S  Hoare 

M  53  (?)  Mr  J  E  B  Mayor 

G  3  [58  B] 

Formerly  Garret  to  58. 

c     1 797- 1800    T  Denman    (aft.    Ld. 
Chief  Justice) 


E  12 
M  14 

c    20 
till  30 


M61 


G  C  Antrobus 

(?MrR)Duffield 

Rose  (?H  HRorC  PRor 

HJR) 
LordDunlo  (?till  23) 
?  FReade 
JRigg 

(?  R  J  S)  Valentine 
Prof  J  E  B  Mayor 


H  2  [55  B] 

Formerly  Garret  ^0  55. 


H  1  [55] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  on  S.  side 
of  the  Tower,  over  54. 

M  1809  Mr  J  Fiott 
M  15     Mr  LP  Baker 
M  1 7     Mr  R  Jeffreys 

R  B  Mayor 
J  E  B  Mayor 
J  B  Mayor 

T  N  Hutchinson 
TEN  Causton  (?  E  A  C) 

M  59  R  B  Clifton 

63  A  Freeman 

F  67  T  M'A  Fallow 

M  6q  G  H  Hallam 

L  76  WE  Heitland 

M  73  C  H  Cooke 

74  T  T  Gurney 

E  77  Mr  D  MacAlister 

L  79  Mr  J  H  Freese 

M  79  Mr  T  W  Dougan 

L  82  G  W  C  Ward 

M  84  Dr  S  Parkinson 

E  89  Mr  HE  Baker 


C      20 

(?TH)  Villiers 

c     29 

(?Tor  WP  M)  Spencer 

c    30 

Hon  W  H  A'Court 

Hon  G  Herbert 

M  F  Sadler 

C  H  H  Cheyne 

M61 

W  J  Percy 

64 

J  S  Ladds 

67 

H  B  Adams 

70 

A  Beresford 

73 

W  J  Allin 

76 

E  C  Hopper 

78 

F  C  Hill 

79 

W  J  Clarke 

82 

H  E  Hill 

85 

H  G  Dean 

87 

C  C  Garner-Richards 

89 

J  H  Pegg 

92 

F  W  Walker 

I  1  [54] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Tower. 

M  13     K  A  Jackson 
16     W  Stuart 
19     R  Harkness 

c     30     C  Merivale 

A  W  Cole  (?  J  C  or  W  T  C) 
H  J  Stokes 
M  43     W  Stuart 
45     T  H  Hall 

C  Alston 
G  Tabberer 
M  52     J  Wright 

55     T  Robinson 

58     F  Duke 
L  60    F  W  Guinness  (?  R  W  (i) 

62     J  A  Shearwood 
E  66     WWybergh 

68    R  G  Hebb 
M  70     C  S  Foster 

72  W  H  Butlin 

73  CJFYule 
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L  74" 

ELord 

E  75 

F  B  Norman  Lee 

M75 

E  C  Hopper 

76 

H  Dunn 

E  78 

F  C  Hibburd 

M  78 

F  E  Ainger 

81 

H  S  Lewis 

84 

E  L  Holmes 

86 

T  E  Haydon 

87 

H  R  Kruger 

90 

P  A  Kingsford 

92 

F  J  S  Moore 

12 

Till  1SS7  part  0/ /^  i 

M  87     Mr  R  T  Wright 


K 1  [48] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  I.  h.  of 
entrance  in  the  S.IV.  corner, 
adjoining  to  No.  46. 

L  1 80b    Mr  T  W  Hornbuckle 
M  16     Dr.  J  W  Whittaker 
c    20    Mr  H  Robinson 


90    R  P  Ridsdale 
L  91     C  W  G  Lewis 


K  2  [50J 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  in  the  corner 
looking  into  the  Back  Lane. 


c     30 

Mr  W  Tatham 

Mr  G  Currey 

Mr(?WS)  Wood 

M  41 

J  Law 

M  42 

A  E  Aldridge 

44 

WCFox 

JNPHind  (PAH) 

Mr  B  Williams 

M53 

N  Neville 

56 

T  B  Dealtry 

L  58 

G  B  Sharpe 

M60 

J  H  A  Branson 

L  62 

E  A  Geare 

M64 

H  A  Williams 

67 

T  Noel-Hill 

69 

A  Hoare 

73 

W  E  Hurndall 

E  76 

J  J  Lister 

M  80 

H  Chance 

83 

J  H  Fowler 

86 

W  C  Kendall 

88 

A  W  Flux 

c     29-30  L  H  Shadwell 

c     45-46  A  Manby 

F  T  Robinson 

M  59 

T  Pinches 

62 

W  H  Bra\  shaw 

63 

F  G  Landon 

65 

H  B  Goodwin 

68 

D  L  Boyes 

69 

H  A  Snow 

71 

J  M  Batten 

75 

H  C  Pinsent 

77 

H  Askwith 

79 

C  Carthew-Yorstoun 

80 

L  Wilkinson 

E  81 

C  Y  Robson 

M81 

A  Chadwick 

84 

H  E  Radford 

85 

W  A  Cousins 

88 

Mr  A  C  Seward 

91 

Mr  G  C  M  Smith 

K3 


[52] 


Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  the  r. 
hand  of  the  staircase  in  the  S.  IV. 
corner  looking  into  the  2nd  Court. 

E   14     Mr  J  F  W  Herschel 
Mr  W  Lee  (to  M.  22) 

B  H  Williams  (to  end  E  50) 


W  Jones 

M6I 

A  Langddn 

62 

W  C  Barker 

63 

M  W  Tunnicliffe 

66 

Mr  C  E  Graves 

E  78 

W  Abraham 

M80 

F  W  Clementson 

E  82 

J  E  Green 

M84 

R  M  Pope 

87 

Mr  F  Watson 
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K  4  [51] 

Formerly   Middle    Chamber    in    the 
S.  W.  corner  over  50. 


<:     20 

H  Langham 

c     22- 

30  Mr  Stevenson 

(?Mr  L  Stevenson) 

D  M  Hulbert 

(?  T  K)  FitzHerbert 

M42 

F  Bacon 

1             45 

W  J  Earle 

H  Glasson 

J  B  Pearson 

'                M55 

W  Stradling 

58 

J  Stanley 

61 

R  H  Meyricke 

64 

E  A.  B  Pitman 

67 

H  Latham 

70 

R  Merivale 

i          ^  74 

C  Merivale 

!          L  77 

WSeed 

80 

A  Young 

E  81 

B  Roscow 

M83 

J  S  Mills 

85 

A  H  Godson 

86 

T  A  Lawrenson 

89 

E  Edwards 

92 

C  C  Ellis 

K  5  [54] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  on  r.  hand 
in  the  S.  W.  corner,  over  5  2 . 


L  10 

c    20 


Mr  T  W  Hornbuckle 

Mr  R  Twopeny  (?  to  c  29) 


c     30     Mr  W  Jones 

G  F  Snowball 
(?  W  or  W  G  or 
W  P)  Wilson 


?)  K5 


L  46 

H  Thompson           ) 

I  Todhunter 

T  E  Houghton  (?  H  H) 

M63 

C  E  Evans 

65 

G  F  Bulmer 

67 

J  Wilkes 

70 

S  H  Hall 

72 

W  S  Hall 

73 

J  W  Vaughan 

L  74 

I  Williams 

M75 

A  M'A  Kingsmill 

77 

E  M  Hall 

M85 


91 


O  Williams 

C  F  W  T  Williams 

H  T  Gilling 

R  F  Davis 

W  D  Jones 

T  Waite 

H  D  Evans 


K  6  [49] 

Formerly  MiddU  Chamber  over  48. 

M  10    Mr  W  B  Whitfeld 
M  22     Mr  T  Jephson 
till  30  (?)   Mr  R  Gwatkin 

Mr  J  W  Colenso 
Mr  W  N  Griffin 

Mr  S  Parkinson 
E  61     Mr  A  Calvert 
64     Mr  H  Russell 
L  85     Mr  J  Larmor 


K  7  [51  B] 

Formerly  Garret  /o  5 1 . 

20     R  Steele 
29-30  J  P  Cockbum 


c     36     J  G  Slight 


F  Holmes  (to  end  E  50) 


F  G  Slight 

M6I 

T  G  Earnshaw 

62 

C  S  Towle 

04 

J  P  Cann 

L  68 

F  H  Wood 

M  70 

H  Holcroft 

71 

J  G  Le  Marchant 

74 

E  Gepp 

77 

J  Spencer  Hill 

81 

W  Wells 

83 

W  Prowde 

85 

H  Cubbon 

87 

W  H  Brown 

89 

C  C  Garner-Richard 

90 

G  H  Smith 

L  92 

E  Ealand 
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K  8  [53  B] 

Formerly  Garret  to  ^Z- 

M  1805  Mr  T  Catton 
c    20    G  Lister 

c     30    C  Whiteley 


T  H  Brabant 

R  Towers 

M  42 

J  S  Tute 

45 

H  Parminter 

E  B  Foreman 

T  H  Waite 

E  52 

J  Wolstenholme 

M  52 

C  M  Robinson 

L  55 

R  G  La^vrence 

M55 

W  Wavell 

57 

J  E  Houghton 

59 

E  J  S  Rudd 

62 

R  H  Rowland 

63 

H  Humphreys 

67 

J  Withers 

L  68 

H  S  Foxwell 

M  71 

H  A  Snow 

72 

L  G  Peter 

E  76 

T  Parris 

M  76 

E  J  C  Morton 

80 

R  N  Goodman 

L  83 

H  Elsee 

M85 

A  Elsee 

87 

E  F  Chidell 

90 

F  C  Newbery 

92 

E  A  Earl 

K  9  [49  B] 

Formerly  Garret  to  49. 


M  12     Mr  Flower 
c     27     F  Wybrow 


c     30 

R  D  Cockbum 

L  36 

H  Bailey 

M38 

E  Gilder 

R  B  Mayor  (?) 

J  L  Walker 

M61 

J  F  B  Tinling 

63 

TKing 

64 

E  Redhead 

67 

E  F  Miller 

70 

A  Sutton 

71 

C  Halliday 

74 

A  Ireland 

E  75 

J  Dixon 

M77 

R  P  Ashe 

79 

H  A  Thomas 

80 

A  FitzHerbert 

82 

F  H  Frossard 

85 

A  B  Holmes 

87 

B  T  Nunns 

90 

H  Sargent 

[46  E] 


c     22    J  Rolph 


c     29    J  Bull 

0     30     (?  T  or  H  or  C)  Cotterill 

c     36     CM  Arnold 

R  Monro  (to  end  E  50) 


MS9 
61 
62 

65 
66 

67 
69 
70 

73 

74 

E  84 

M89 

92 


G  F  Hose 
T  Green  (?  J  G) 
C  Keeling 
D  Charlton 
R  Proud 
H  Jones 
HGLee 
S  Garrett 
J  P  Davies 
Mr  C  B  Drake 
Mr  HN  Read 
H  F  Baker 
HAP  Gardiner 
W  A  Doherty 


M  1  [46] 

Formerly  Lozo  Chamber  r.  of  Middle 
Door  {S.  side)  called  '  under  Dr. 
Allensoii's.^ 

c     20    J  Wake 

till  30  (?)    C  C  Babington 

J  R  HoUiday 
M62    EHill 
66    J  Noon 
70     Hamer  (?) 


M74 

77 
80 
82 
91 


H  S  Samuel 
W  F  Whetstone 
A  S  Reid 
F  W  Graham 
Mr  AV  F  Smith 
J  B  Killey 


M  2  [44] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  the  I.  hand 

at  great  middle  door  on  the  S.  side. 

E  14     G  Wyatt 

M  15     Mr  (?  G)  Pearson 
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E  i8 

Mr  H  Robinson 

Mr  F  R  Hall 

,     .'  30 

W  S  Grey 

F  Jackson 

St  John  Blacker 

M42 

J  Eastwood 

45 

T  Y  Mitchinson 

W  F  Ward 

W  J  Sowerby 

M54 

Mr  J  F  Bateman 

E  55 

S  W  Kershaw 

M55 

J  Heberden 

L  57 

T  Langshaw 

(          M57 

C  Salmon 

58 

W  P  Roberts 

61 

R  B  Masefield 

63 

Mr  W  H  Besant 

L  79 

E  S  Chapman 

M81 

F  H  Francis 

84 

J  W  Clay 

85 

E  Harrison 

88 

H  Speight 

91 

A  F  Ogilvie 

M  3  [47] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  on  S.  side 
with,  bay  window. 

M  10    Mr  C  Walker 

M  16  (till  1830  ?)  Mr  T  Catton 


M53 

55 

58 

E  61 

L  62 

63 
M  65 
L  66 
E  67 
M  91 
L  93 


Mr  T  Crick  • 
Mr  A  M  Hoare 
Mr  H  Thompson 
Mr  G  Bainbridge 
Mr  H  J  Roby 
Mr  A  W  Potts 
C  A  Jones 
Mr  W  D  Bushell 
Mr  M  H  L  Beebee 
Mr  J  V  Durell 
Mr  H  M  Gwatkin 
Mr  W  F  Smith 
Mr  E  H  Acton 


M  4  [45] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  44. 

c    20    Mr  T  Watson 
till  29   Mr  W  H  Parry 
c    30    Mr  J  F  Isaacson 


Mr  J  W  Inman 
Plomer  (?  admitted) 
M  41     W  M  Grapels 
44     Lord  Burghley 


(?)  Mr  F  France 

S  F  Williams 

Mr  J  F  Bateman 

L  54 
M  60 
E  65 
L  75 

Mr  G  D  Liveing 
Mr  A  V  Hadley 
Mr  T  G  Bonney 
Mr  F  Watson 

M  78 

Dr  W  H  Besant 

M  5  [47  B] 

Formerly  Garret  with  47. 

c    20     (?  G  C)  Antrobus 

H  R  Yorke 
E  T  Yorke 


c    29     W  Stothert 

c    30     Antrobus  (?  W  T  01  J  or  E) 


H  Cross 

M  61 

W  Dorsett  (adm.  Jan.  62) 

62 

G  W  J  Bell 

E  65 

Reynolds  (C  W  R  adm.  Jun 

65,  C  L  R  adm.  Jan.  65) 

L  66 

Mr  J  S  Wood 

M66 

D  H  Wilson 

69 

J  Alexander 

72 

A  C  Dicker 

74 

H  W  Simpkinson 

L  77 

J  Clay 

M79 

W  R  Le  Fanu 

82 

H  S  Cadle 

85 

C  Collison 

88 

J  A  Cameron 

90 

W  G  Wrangham 

M  6  [45  B] 

Formerly  Garret  -with  45. 


c    20     Mr  H  Pepys  [?  till  c 
till  30   (.?  J  W)  Ellis 


12) 


M43 
M52 


W  Suttor  (.?  E  S) 
Mr  Cowie 
Rev  Brown  (?  inits) 
Mr  E  Headlam 
B  A  Woolfield 


SECOND  COURT. 


M55 
60 
61 

L  79 
86 

M  86 

M  92 


Hancock  (?  E  G  H  adm.  51) 

Mr  J  E  B  Mayor  (?  J  B  M) 

Mr  W  H  Besant 

Mr  F  C  Wace 

A  M  Stapley 

A  H  Godson 

J  H  Godson 

F  A  Godson 

Dr  L  E  Shore 


N 


[42] 


Formerly    Low    Chamber    next    the 
Larder. 


M  12 

15 
17 
19 
21 
L  23 


R  Twopeny 
H  Thorold 
J  P  Lade 
F  Bradshaw 
Hon  H  S  Law 
T  M  Gorst 


c    30     Mr  G  A  Butterton 


M  41 

43 
44 


M52 

55 

56 

59 

63 

66 

69 

E  70 

L  71 

M  72 

73 

75 

7« 


H  S  Mott 
F  B  Scott 
T  F  Salmon 
Mr  F  A  Paley 
J  L  Hannay 

F  B  Goodacre 

C  H  Leathes 

S  B  Hall 

A  Jackson 

Howard  Williams 

P  H  Moore 

E  Bray 

A  Grigg 

H  D  Bell 

H  M  Andrew 

E  H  St  Clair 

A  J  W  Thorndike 

R  Viney 

B  Jones 

H  T  Scudamore  (to  end  E  81) 

(Servants  Common  room.) 


01 


[43] 


Formerly    Middle   Chamber  over  the 
Larder  and  that  next  to  it. 


M  1807     MrRTatham 


c    30     Mr  B  H  Kennedy 

Mr  R  Peirson 

Mr  R  D  Hayward 
E  55     Mr  Newberry 
M  60     J  J  Stuckey 
63     EH  Palmer 
L  68     J  F  Moulton 
M  68     AN  Obbard 

70  J  W  Barnett 

71  JATillyard 
E  74     F  W  Long 

L  76     Mr  F  C  Wace  (to  end  E  78) 

Part  of  the  set  was  added  to  M  ^,  part 
became  the  Servants'  Dining  room. 


0  2    [43  B  or  43  C] 
Both  called  formerly  Garret  to  43 

c     20    (?  W  or  H  B)  Clive  ]  r .  „  -r-, 
till29?(?T)  Butler  |L'*«^-OJ 

c     30    P  Selby  (or  43  C) 

C  Holmes  (lo  tnd  E  50) 

?  T  B  Rowe 


M  59 
62 
64 
E  65 
M  65 
E  69 
M  71 


81 
83 
85 
88 

91 
92 


S  Farman 
R  J  Carey 
S  H  Soole  , 
R  C  Atkinson 
A  West 
,G  Smith 
G  Andrew 
J  O  Pi  nek 
W  A  Bryan 
F  W  Tracy 
T  Walker 
J  A.  Langley 
G  Slater 
A  H  Smith 
W  C  Laming 
F  D  Hessey 
A  S  Kidd 


03 


[43  B  or  43  C] 

{See  O  2) 
20     H  S  Yates  ) 

28-29?     (PRorGorT)   >[4  3C 
Baker  J 


SECOND  COURT. 


'3 


c     30     R  Whytehead  (or  43  B) 


?  T  B  Rowe 

W  A  Whitworth 

M62 

W  J  Earnshaw 

E  63 

H  Patrick 

L  64 

W  H  Child 

M64 

R  J  Ellis 

67 

J  Clarice 

69 

G  W  Lees 

72 

E  G  Tarrant 

I^   75 

R  H  Marsh 

79 

A  J  Gaskin 

81 

W  E  Butcher 

A  Foxley 

M  91 

P  H  Fearnley 

0  4       [75  B  or  75  C] 

75  B  called  Chamber  in  the  S.E. 
turret  staircase.  75  C,  New  Charn- 
her  opposite  75  B 

[75  B] 


MI3 

J  Stock 

15 

J  T  Ambrose 

16 

J  T  Haylock 

18 

A  Evans 

c    20 

J  T  C  A  Trenchard 

C      ^0 

L  Panting  (?)  [75  C 

W  R  B  Marsh 

G  F  Burr 

M4I 

T  Howavth 

44 

T  Moore 

A  S  Page 

C  Child 

MS4 

A  C  Fenn 

55 

S  W  Kershaw 

57 

T  Marsden 

59 

J  Johnson 

62 

J  W  Burrow 

63 

E  Cargill 

66 

J  T  Wilkinson 

69 

W  H  Ruston 

I'  73 

A  L  Hunt 

M76 

J  Larraor 

80 

R  H  Semple 

L  85  Clementson  (?  A  GCleminson) 
M  87     W  Brown 

89     SJTLegge 

91     W  J  L  Phillips 


0  5    [75B 

or  75  C] 

{See  0  4) 

M  13 

T  Margetts 

15 

R  P  Wilson 

16 

C  Inge 

c     20 

R  G  Duck 

c     30 

vacant  ?  [75  B] 

G  B  Dodwell 
J  Cole 

M42 

J  Jones 

45 

T  Dobson 

F  A  White 
F  0  White 

M53 

S  H  Ward 

54 

W  J  Savell 

56 

W  lago 

59 

J  Boyle 

60 

W  Tomkins 

63 

F  Robson 

L  64 

J  Toone 

M64 

R  Bowei- 

67 

G  H  Lewis 

69 

S  G  Lewis 

L    70 

AI  H  Pugh 

M  71 

J  A  Winstanley 

72 

T  Sturt 

L   76 

W  W  D  Firth 

E  76 

E  C  P  Eddrup 

M  78 

W  H  Bennell 

81 

W  E  Town 

83 

A  J  Evans 

85 
89 

J  J  B  Palmer 
G  E  Aickin 

O  (turret  room)       [76] 

Formerly  the  S.E.  turret 

1820     Mr    R    Tatham    (probably 
not  residing) 


THIRD  COURT. 


A  1         [38  or  39] 

The    Fellow's    Chamber    under    the 
middle  of  the  Library. 

M  13     H  C  Oxenden 

L  16     H  Hoghton 

E  18     (?  W)  Russell 

M  19     Mr  Welker  (?  Walker) 

Mr  J  Barrow 

Martin 

c    30    Fairlie  (S  Fairies)  Adjoining 
37  (?  38  or  39). 

J  M  Brackenbury 

C  R  Lighton 
M  42     C  Mortlock 
E  46     J  Allison 

R  H  Atherton 

Mr  H  Thompson 
M  53     J  B  Gregory 
L  55     C  W  Bishop 
M  57     A  R  Goodacre 

58  Mr  T  Field 

59  J  H  Simpson 
62     E  A  Alderson 

E  63  Stead  (?  W  C  S  adm.  Oct.  63) 

M  65  W  H  Simpson 

67  F  P  Roberts 

70  F  W  Corbet 

72  S  R  Wilkes  (to  end  E  74) 

(Lecture  Room.) 


A  2    (?)  [38]  or  [39] 
The  Scholar  s  Chamber  opposite  38. 

c    28-29?  (?  W)  Haworth 

c    30    N  Milne    Opposite  the   room 
adjoining  37  (?  38  or  39). 

F  D  Thompson 
Payton  (?  did  not  come  up) 
M  61     S  H  Soole 

62     J  Payton  (adm.  Oct.  62) 

65  F  G  Gilderdale 

66  W  N  Boutflower 
68    J  H  Southam 

71     W  A  Tute  (to  end  E  74) 

(Lecture  Room.) 


B  1  [36] 

Formerly  the  Chamber  next  the  river. 

L  13     E  F  Bourke 

E  16     Mr  Wilkinson  (?P  S  W) 

E  20-30?     Mr  E  Bushby 

M  49     W  H  Besant  (till  end  E  50) 


B  2  [37] 

Formerly     the     Scholar's     Chamber 
joining  (or  opposite)  36 

M  13  G  WD  Evans 

16  AS  Atcheson 

18  F  Nassau 

21  H  R  Yorke 

c    30    J  N  G  Armytage 

E  Suttor 
M  40     R  R  Tatham 
44     H  Kempson 
L  46    F  F  Lofty 

W  F  W  Torre 
G  Yeats 
M  52     A  V  Hadley 

53  T  Matthews 

54  S  R  Brett 

57     C  H  Harbord  (to  end  L  58) 

{^College  Library.) 


C 1  [98] 

Formerly   Lowest    Chatnber  next  the 

Library,  First  Chamber  on  the  left 

in  the  Cloyster  staircase  next  to  the 

Library. 

c    20    Beaumont  (?  TW  or  W  or  EB) 
(?J  L)  Bird 

c    30     S  Winthrop 

R  R  Hall 

J  Charlesworth  (?  J  B  C) 
M  41     W  G  Gipps 


THIRD  COURT. 


L  46 


M53 

55 

L  56 

M  56 

L  58 

M  60 

L  61 

M62 

M63 

64 

67 

68 

69 

M  72 

75 

77 

E  81 

M82 

85 
88 
90 


JJWProbyn    >| 
G  T  Lermit  V  ? 

Astley  Cooper     J 

J  Park 

C  G  S  RetalHck 

J  H  Bowden 

P  A  Simpson 

E  J  Small 

J  T  Mayne 

J  Beverley 

G  F  Armstrong 

J  W  Barron 

C  C  Cotterill 

A  Forbes 

R  Stokes 

(?  W)  Smale  (adm.  Feb. 

F  Fisher  (?  A  B  F) 

J  W  Innes 

Brodie  Innes 

J  S  Yardley 

E  M  J  Adamson 

C  F  Hutton 

J  W  Bishop 

R  Large 

H  V  M  Szumowski 

J  Bairstow 

W  J  S  Bythell 


C  2  [101] 

Formerly  \st  Chamber  on  r.  opposite 


M  1796     Mr  G  Whitmore 
c    1820    Ivir  W  Peach 

\ 
c    30    "j;?C  Wor  JL)Bird 

F  &  Hughes 

T  T  Lotherington 
M  41     J  C  Dougan 
L  42     J  Coldridge 
E  45    W  J  H  Cook 

G  S  Bidwell 
HRead 
E  55     Darby  (?  T  Darby  adm.  51  or 

E  G  Darby  Oct.  55) 
L  59    Ralph   (?  J    H    Ralfe    adm. 
June  60) 
61     H  Lafone 
M  61     E  Selby 
64    C  Bridges 
66     C  Hogg 
68     A  P  Hockin 


71 

74 
77 
80 
81 
83 


92 


H  B  Vale 
D  G  St  Walters 
W  Gray 
W  J  Harvey 
F  Looker 
G  Martin 
J  T  Edwards 
A  J  Pitkin 
R  O  P  Taylor 


C  3  [99] 

Formerly  High  Chamber  over  98. 

c    28-30    Beadon  (.?  W  F  or  R  a'C) 

R  H  Mayne 
M  50     G  B  Forster 

J  E  Armstrong 
M  60    O  L  Clare 
63     W  C  Barker 

65  T  B  Smales 

66  A  Williamson 
68     T  W  Haworth 

71  {.?  ACorHMorMF)  Hilton 

73  J  H  Spokes 

76  C  Chapman 

79  WE  Cleaver 

82  A  T  Rogers 

85  WE  Bannerman 

87  R  A  Cowie 

90  C  C  Lord 


C  4  [102] 

Formerly  High  Chamber  on  the  r.  in 
the  Cloyster  staircase,  next  the 
Library  over  loi. 

c    26-30 1    [?  J  or  J  M]  Herbert 

E  Yates  (to  end  E  50) 

C  J  E  Smith 
M  60     A  D  Clark 
L  62     D  Hooke 
M  62     B  Le  Mesurier 

,     1  A  D  Reece 

•^5  j  J  E  Reece 
M  68     W  A  Mitchison 

71     RW  Phillips 
L  74    J  J  Milne 

75     F  Granger 
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THIRD  COURT. 


E 

76 

E  Carlisle 

M 

78 

H  L  Dawson 

L 

81 

83 

84 

W  N  Thompson 

G  E  Morgan 

E  Hampden  Cooke 

M 

85 
88 

H  C  Newbery 
H  D  Carlisle 

yi 

A  G  H  VerraU 

92 

W  A  Golby 

C5 

[100] 

Formerly  Garret  over  99 

Walpole  (?  J  W  adm  26) 
c    29-30     S  S  Keeble 


J  W  Hepworth 

E  Spencer 

M  42 

J  S  Wood 

45 

W  B  Arthy 

J  W  Davis 

M61 

S  J  W  Sanders 

64 

J  H  Lester 

66 

W  G  Bridges 

69 

(?  F  H)  Cotterill 

71 

A  Milnes  Marshall 

E  75 

R  J  Simpson 

M77 

B  E  Waud 

80 

M  H  H  Mason 

R  W  Phillips 

84 

J  K  Jaques 

85 

J  Escreet 

86 

C  H  Salisbury 

88 

C  Robertson 

91 

H  H  EmsUe 

C  6  [103] 

Formerly  Garret  over  102. 

L  13  G  Cookson 

M  15  G  M  Wood 

M  16  F  Gisborne 

L  17  F  J  Stainforth 

c    20  W  Hills 

c    ^o     T  Gaskin 


(?  W  R  B)  Arthy 
F  D  Rabbitts 


M  52 

G  Wasse 

53 

W  B  Harvev 

L  56 

W  M  Thomas 

M57 

A  Salts 

59 

C  Larbalestier 

62 

E  Miller 

65 
E  66 

J  A  Ledgard 
W  0  Dawson 

M  66 

J  R  Reece 

L  68 
M69 

T  J  Syckelmore 
W  E  Newling 

M  71 

H  R  Hanson 

L   73 

H  E  Nixon 

E  74 

C  H  Hatfield 

M74 

A  J  Rendle 

76 

J  H  White 

79 
82 

85 
89 

A  R  Johnson 
D  M  Kerly 
J  P  d'Albuquerque 
S  W  Finn 

90 

F  W  Groom 

92 

W  Falcon 

D 1  [95] 

Formerly    2nd   Lowest   Chamber    '.. 
wards  the  Bridge. 

c    22     (?  H  J  or  C  P)  Rose 

c    29     G  Moore 
c    30     W  G  Moore 

(?)  T  M  Theed  (to  end  E  50) 


W  H  Metcalfe 

M59 
62 

64 

66 

F  E  Hilleary 
'  A  Agabeg 
H  S  Stanhope 
R  F  Dixon 

69 

E  Read 

L   70 
E   71 

R  Pendlebury 
G  E  Beresford 

M  72 

M77 

J  W  Jaques 
M  Jaques 
W  Atkins 

79 
82 

F  W  Heppenstall 
T  Darlington 

85 

E  J  Austin 

86 
89 
92 

A  C  Thompson 
W  H  Harding 
J  S  Muller 

THIRD  COURT. 


D  2  [92] 

Formerly  \st  Chamber  in  the  Cloyster 
next  the  Bridge. 


C      22 

G  F  Dawson 

c    29-^ 

;o    R  L  Tottenham 

E  Blyth 

M59 

(?  J  B  )  Davies 

62 

W  T  Clark 

65 

W  H  Bradshaw 

68 

J  W  Neish 

71 

F  W  Thomas 

74 

A  Sells 

77 

A  E  Jalland 

79 

W  M  Sanders 

82 

L  C  Cutlack 

85 

J  H  Martin 

86 

P  H  Brown 

90 

FLRae 

D  3  [96] 

Formerly  High  Chamber  over  95  and 
opposite  93. 

c    28-30     (?  A  C  or  H  C)  Marsh 


L  Shadwell 

MS9 

G  A  Willan 

62 

H  Rowsell 

E  66 

W  Covington 

M67 

G  P  Jones 

70 

T  MaUe 

71 

H  Sawyer 

L  74 

J  F  Du  Bosc 

M  75 

Mr  J  E  Marr 

82 

Mr  E  H  Acton 

L  93 

M  Mostafa  Hosain 

D  4  [93] 

Formerly  High  Chamber  towards  the 
Bridge  over  92. 

c    22     ?  P  Foster 
c    29    D  Longmire 

30     (?  T  or  C  W)  Everett 

E  P  Stock  (to  end  E  50) 


R  Andrews 

M  61 

J  T  Brown 

64 

W  H  Child 

66 

D  Thomas 

67 

J  F  H  Bethell 

70 

E  B  Moser 

E  75 

W  G  Halse 

L  78 

A  L  Innes 

E  81 

P  R  Christie 

M84 

PLake 

87 

H  E  Benthall 

89 

H  C  Pocklington 

D  5  [97i 

Formerly  Garret  on  the  I.  over  96. 


M  13  (?  C  B  or  J)  Littlewood 

E    15  R  Todd 

c    20  R  Crawfurd 

M  22  W  Tyner 


c    30     W  Joell 


J  Garland  (to  end  E  50) 

(?)  J  Shaw 

W  Patchett 

R  J  Burrow 

M54 

G  F  NichoUs 

E  55 

C  M  Robinson 

5f> 

C  C  Wimberley 

M  57 

A  D  Matthews 

60 

J  Proud 

63 

W  H  Brayshaw 

E  66 

R  Proud 

M68 

S  Howard 

L  69 

J  W  Scott 

M  70 

A  Jukes  Brown 

74 

H  C  Pinsent 

75 

E  L  Browne 

79 

J  W  B  Housley 

82 

W  W  Kelland 

85 

H  R  Norris 

88 

J  W  Malkin 

91 

A  R  R  Hutton 

D  6  [94] 

Formerly  Garret  over  93. 
c     22     (?  J  S)  Cookesley 
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THIRD  COURT. 


c     30 

J  E  Bromby 

W  Riggott 
F  W  Smith 

M4I 

S  Hadfield 

44 

T  Y  Mitchinson 

45 

F  P  B  N  Huttoii 

M61 

H  E  Casey 
S  Burgess 

63 

R  A  Brown 

66 

J  Gordon 

69 

HB  Finch    . 

E  73 

T  S  Tait 

M74 

T  Lattimer 

E  78 
L  79 
M80 

J  H  Irving 
A  J  O'Reilly 
R  Roberts 

82 

J  Martin 

85 
87 
88 

J  Varley 
W  J  Moody 
WN  Maw 

89 
92 

A  J  Binns 
W  J  Griffith 

E 1  [88] 

(This  Staircase  was  called  the  Water 
Staircase  or  Rats'  Hall). 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  to  I.  in  stair- 
case next  the  Bridge. 


A  Boucherelt 
S  R  Maitland 
R  Wright 
M  2 1     A  J  McLeod 


M  10 
15 


30     J  Dunnington 


M43 


M54 
55 
59 
61 

65 
66 
69 

72 
E  77 


J  Underwood 
A  C  Bland 
M  Fearnley 

Hughes  (?C  J  H  adni  47) 

T  S  Carnsew 

T  Barnes 

W  G  Adams 

H  B  Grylls 

A  D  Clarke 

H  Ashe 

L  C  C  R  Norris 

A  H  Roughton 

J  T  Ward 

F  de  Q  Marsh 


M  79 

80 

L  82 

83 
M84 


91 


J  R  Nash 
J  H  Winter 
F  E  Perrin 
G  M  Worsle- 
F  Fedden 
E  F  WilHams 
W  H  Chambers 
A  J  K  Thompson 


E  2  [84] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  r.  h.  / 
within  the  passage  towards  the  I 
Bridge.  ^  j 

c     28     J  Herbert 

c    29     (?  H  or  T)  James 
c    30    J  Bowstead 

S  J  Whittle  (to  end  F  50) 

J  H  Wallis  I 

M  59     I  W  Baron 

H  Carrington 

M  63  G  Allen  I 

65  A  D  Orr 

68  J  H  Pugh 

L  70  C  A  Andrews 

71  H  J  Atkins 

M  73  J  Wilson 

L  75  J  Brown 

78  W  L  O  Noott 

M  78  F  W  Clarke 

80  F  F  Penruddocke 

83  EM  Moors 

84  W  Hooppell 

85  A  R  Cowell 
87  J  Backhouse 

E  90    L  W  Grenville 

M  92     T  Hay  j 


E  3  [89] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  88. 

M  13     W  Andrews 

15     J  Lloyd 

18    THHorne(?) 

(?  JN  orT  L)  Lane 
M  22     R  L  Hopper 


c    30     (?  E  F  B  B  or  R) 

A  M  Christopher 
A  Alston 
M  42     E  J  Allen 
43     J  Mcintosh 
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Fellowe':       ' 


MS2 

55 
57 
60 

63 
64 
67 
68 
L  69 
M  71 

74 
76 

78 
8i 

83 
86 


92 


J  Whitehead 
J  Lowe 
T  Phillips 
T  Birkett 
Geo  Jackson 
W  Sutton 
J  Shackleton 
J  F  Buckler 
R  G  Alexander 
C  E  Cummings 
P  Baylis 
H  Brooke 
J  P  Morgan 
W  Allen 
T  Muckalt 
F  A  Wells 
A  S  Harris 
W  Ash  burner 
E  Prescott 
HS  Cox 
C  E  Byles 


E  4  [85] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  84. 

:    24-29     (?  H  or  W  W)  Thomas 
:    30    J  B  Clyde 


M60 


M62 

64 

67 

E  70 

M  71 

72 

75 

78 

E  79 

M81 


85 


L  93 


W  F  Rowsell 

Austin  (G  Austin  adm  \ 
59,    W  Austin    adm  V'  E  4 
Jan  62)  ) 

P  T  Main 
W  Austin 
W  Jesson 
G  BilHng 
J  Gooch 
B  Arnett 
F  P  Wright 
E  J  F  Johnson 
W  Gimson 
W  Warren 
H  B  Colchester 
J  H  Harvey 
B  Noaks 
W  H  Verity 
T  L  Jackson 
H  Brincker 


E5 

Formerly  High  Chamber  over 
c  28-30    ?  J  CoUey 


^9 

[90] 


E  W  Crabtree 

M59 

J  D  Beales 

61 

C  H  La  Mothe 

63 

T  G  B  Poole 

66 

F  G  Gilderdale 

68 

F  T  Madge 

71 

E  R  Moseley 

74 

H  St  J  Wilding 

77 

J  0  Lane 

79 

T  A  Owen 

81 

H  A  M  Brooksbank 

82 

F  G  Mitchell 

84 

C  E  Atherton 

86 

A  H  Sheldon 

87 

T  E  Haydon 

89 

H  Collison 

92 

H  Tomlinson 

E  6  [86] 

Formerly  High  Chamber  over  85. 

M  13  J  J  Blunt 

1 6  W  Marshall 

E    17  B  Greville 

c     20  W  Kerr 

c    30     G  Grey 

Gurney  (?  T  W  H  G  or  J  R  G) 

C  Brumell 
M  44     Rowe  (J  J  R  or  J  B  R) 


R  0  Lloyd 

G  Stanham 

MS2 

B  A  Woolfield 

L  54 

H  T  Cordeaux 

M56 

A  Salts 

57 

J  B  TurnbuU 

58 

D  H  Spencer 

61 

A  Marshall 

65 

G  F  Stokes 

E  67 

Roscoe  (?  J  R  adm  Sep  67) 

M  70 

W  M  Banks 

71 

F  W  TufneU 

74 

D  P  Boote 

77 

J  H  Hallam 

78 

G  S  Brewer 

80 

A  GifFord 

83 

A  J  Pressland 

86 

E  Prescott 

THIRD  COURT. 


88 

T  A  Telford 

91 

W  C  Brown 

E7 

[91] 

Formerly  Garret  over  90. 

c  28-3 

0  ?    J  Lawes 

G  Darby 
W  J  Monk 

M41 

G  H  Spurrier 

44 

J  Glover 
R  J  CargiU 

M60 

E  Edwards 

62 

F  L  Thompson 

L  64 

F  Robson 

M  66 

H  W  Pate 

69 

E  W  Hobson 

72 

J  Osborne 

L  75 

H  Leeper 

M77 

G  M  Livett 

78 

F  G  Mayor 

79 

W  P  Mayor 

80 

A  C  Scott 

82 

G  F  Mattinson 

84 

T  W  Peck 

85 

A  W  Greenup 

86 

F  W  Parker 

87 

TNeal 

90 

F  Ayers 

91 

W  H  Ashton 

E  8  [87  A] 

Formerly  Garret  over  86. 

E  13  C  Hey  cock 

M  15  F  S  Bridge 

17  JECarr 

c    20  J  H  P'awcett 

M  22  (?  J  or  J  L)  Price 

c    30    J  Nicholson 

I  Todhunter 

H  Callendar  (till  end  E  50) 

G  Everard 

Sweeting  (?  G  H  S  or  H  D  S) 
MS3    JJBlick 

54  J  Havart 

55  J  E  Symms 
57    R  W  Taylor 


60 

R  J  Cargill 

61 

C  Yeld 

64 

J  G  Bulmer 

65 

WACox 

67 

E  W  Turner 

69 

J  Teasdale 

E 

72 

C  Edmonds 

L 

75 

J  Osborne 

76 

T  Rigby 

E 

79 

A  W  Ward 

82 

W  J  Locke 

M 

84 

E  W  Middlemast 

86 

G  D  White 

87 

J  Bamber 

90 

R  S  Clay 

90 

H  M  Schroder 

E9  [87  B  J 

Formerly  Garret  betzveen  Sj  A  and  gi, 

L   13  J  S  Dunn 

M  14  S  Dewe 

c    20  T  Wingfield 

M  22  (?  J  C  or  W)  Beamish 

c    30    J  C  Pigot 

V  J  Stanton 
RHull 
M  41     G  R  Smalley 
44     G  F  H  Foxton 

Smith 
W  J  Hickie 
M  52     C  Elsee 

54  W  Saunders 

55  J  B  Turnbull 
57     T  Taylor 

61     W  G  Bullock 
63     J  W  Burrow 

65  Hedges  (?  G  N   Hedges   ad 

57,  T  Hodges  ad  6r,  H  C 
Hodges  ad  65) 

66  B  Arnett 

69  H  S  Hamilton 

71  GLAllbutt 

L  73  WE  Winter 

M  74  W  A  Bond 

76  T  Dale 

79  E  J  Rapson 

82  A  Gepp 

84  E  Simpson 

85  A  B  Rendle 
88  RE  Baker 
91  J  E  Franks 


THIRD  COURT. 


F 1  [76] 

Formerly  Low  Chainher  adjoining  the 
Middle  Court. 


c    28. 

29     R  Baldock 

c    30 

(?  C  E  or  J  H)  Douglas 

H  J  Sharpe 

M6I 

M  H  L  Beebee 

62 

J  B  Boyle 

L  63 

(?  J  H)  Robson 

M63 

J  P  Seabrook 

66 

A  W  Lambert 

68 

N  C  A  Neville 

71 

T  T  Busk 

74 

A  C  Davies 

77 

G  H  Goodwin 

80 

A  Newham 

83 

A  C  Seward 

87 

R  Lehfeldt 

90 

G  G  Briggs 

91 

J  H  Hardwick 

F  2  [80] 

Formerly  Low  Chamber  on  the  r.-h. 
opposite  76. 

c    22    Mr  Metcalfe 

c    29    R  Whytehead 

c    30    (?  T  C  or  C  J  or  W  A)  Eyton 

J  W  Colenso  (?) 

c     53     L  H  Courtney 


M61 

E  64 

M68 

E  69 

M71 

72 

77 

79 

82 

85 


93 


J  Mayne 

T  Knowles 

A  J  Finch 

Mr  Crotch 

J  A  Foote 

T  A  Howard 

J  D  M  Murray 

A  Caldecott 

R  W  Atkinson 

W  S  Picken 

H  Portbury 

H  M  Sacre 

S  R  Trotman 

T  J  I'A  Bromwich 


F  3  [77] 

Formerly  Middle  Chamber  over  76. 

Mr  H  Walter 
E  16  Mr  L  P  Baker 
till  30  ?  Mr  (?  J  or  T  O)  Bateman 


M  41 


M58 
62 

63 

L  68 

E  71 

M74 

80 

83 


Mr  R  Jeffreys 
Mr  W  S  Wood 


Mr  H  Bailey  (to  50) 

Mr  W  H  Besant 
Mr  H  J  Roby 
Mr  H  R  Bailey 
Mr  C  J  E  Smith 
Mr  H  J  Sharpe 
Mr  E  H  Palmer 
Mr  R  Pendlebury 
Mr  W  Garnett 
Mr  J  T  Ward 
Mr  A  J  Stevens 


F  4  [81] 

Formerly  Middle  Cha?nber  over  80. 

1708  Mr  Thomas  Baker  Sociiis 
Ejectus  occupied  this  room 
till  his  death,  1740 

c    20     Mr  C  Rushforth 
till  30  ?     Mr  J  Birkett 


M60 

61 

E  62 

M63 

64 

L  68 

69 

M  69 

L  70 

M73 

L  75 
M  75 
E  76 
78 
L  80 
M83 


Mr  W  J  Rees 

Mr  C  Stanwell 

Mr  C  A  Jones 

Mr  A  Holmes 

W  O  Boyes 

A  F  L  Wilkinson 

G  A  Percy 

D  B  Allen 

G  F  Allen 

H  Strahan 

A  Strahan 

J  W  G  Bishop 

EBudd 

W  K  Chandler 

A  Haigh 

T  C  Ward 

Mr  A  Harker 


THIRD  COURT. 


F  5  [78J 

P'ormerly  High  Chamber  in  SE  stair- 
case on  r.  over  77. 

M  12     Mr  T  Jephson 

Law  (?  Hon  C  L  or  H  L) 

c  29-30    Mr  R  Jeffreys 


L   43 
M44 

M45 


Mr  (?  W  H)  Yates 
Mr  F  France 
C  T  Simpson 
Mr  R  Ellis 
Mr  S  Parkinson 


Mr 

Mr 
M  53  Mr 
E  55  Mr 
M  61  Mr 
E  64  Mr 
L  67  Mr 
M  67  Mr 
L  77  Mr 
M  82     Mr 


Newenham  (?  initt) 

A  Bower 

C  J  Newberry 

B  W  Home 

Taylor 

C  Richardson 

A  Freeman 

J  B  Pearson 

C  E  Haskins 

W  ACox 


F6 

Over%\. 
c  1805     Viscount  Bernard  (?) 
c    20     Mr  J  Dobson 
c  29-30     Mr  H  J  Rose 

J  S  Clarke  (to  end  E  50) 


F  Staunton 

M  61  Allott  (?  J  G  A  or  H  H  A) 

63  C  T  Fitzgerald 

64  Mr  (?  A)  Beard 
E   75  Mr  C  W  E  Body 

M  78  Mr  W  H  H  Hudson 

E  82  N  H  D  Maturin 

M  83  Mr  J  R  Tanner 


[82] 


F  7  [79] 

Formerly  Garret  in  SE  staircase  over 
78. 

c    28     J  Brwater 

c  29-30    T  Woodward 


J  G  Laing 

M59 

T  Stevens 

62 

A  J  Stevens 

68 

W  F  J  Hanbury 

70 

H  M  Hilton 

71 

A  Adams 

74 

J  S  Roberts 

75 

A  T  Hanson 

77 

J  M  Baldwin 

78 

W  Bissett 

76 

C  W  N  Hutton 

81 

T  A  Herbert 

83 

R  Holmes 

85 

AW  Flux 

88 

W  H  C  Chevalier 

90 

J  A  Stewart 

E  92 

A  B  Maclachlan 

F  8  [83] 

Formerly  Garret  over  82. 
c  1805     H  Kirke  White  (?  here) 
c    28     R  Hinde 


c    29     J  Smith 
c    30    R  Donn 

C  J  S  Walker  (to  end  E  50) 

c     52     L  H  Courtney 


M  61 

64 

L  66 

M  68 

70 

L  71 

E  73 

L  76 

M  78 

L  81 

82 

M83 

85 
89 

91 


A  Freeman 
B  C  Huntley 
G  J  Laidman 
C  B  Drake 
F  L  Warleigh 
E  G  B  Kidd 
A  D  WooUey 
R  Hargreaves 
J  Allport 
C  A  Leslie 
A  J  Gaskin 
F  B  Greaves 
H  B  Harvey 
E  W  Rudd 
W  H  Ferguson 
WRaw 


^ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  RECORDS. 


(Continued  from  p.  156^. 

^HE    letters    which    follow   form    the    third    and 
last  instalment  of  the  correspondence  between 
Bishop  Carey  of  Exeter  and  Dr  Gwynn  relative 
to  the  building  of  our  Library. 

Salutem  in  Xro. 

S'.  At  length  I  have  speech  with  my  lo :  Keeper  about  your 
Colledg  buisynes.  When  I  showed  to  his  Iqp  :  the  model  of 
the  library  w'^'^  Mr  Spell  brought  vnto  me,  making  knowen  to 
his  loP :  that  we  had  waited  often  but  never  found  opportunity 
to  present  the  same  to  his  Iop  :  sooner.  I  did  demonstrate  it 
in  all  the  particulars  submitting  the  liking  or  disliking  of  it 
to  his  iudgment. 

First  the  fashion  of  the  chambers  below  was  very  well 
pleasing  to  him,  saying  that  4  would  serve  the  purpose  of  his 
mynd  and  the  s^^  might  be  at  the  disposing  of  the  M"^  of  the 
Colledg. 

Secondly  I  mentioned  the  great  window  to  be  at  the  end, 
whereat  no  exception  was  taken,  for  I  sayd  that  it  would  be 
an  ornament  &  beauty  to  the  roome,  giving  great  light  and 
that  the  inconveniency  of  the  air  from  the  river  might  easily 
be  corrected  then  I  showed  the  space  of  the  library,  both  in 
length  &  bredth  whereto  his  Iop  gave  good  allowance,  holding 
it  fitt  that  the  bredth  of  one  foote  be  added  to  the  desks  on 
ech  side,  &  the  midl  walk  be  streitened  so  much  lesse. 

After  that  we:,came  to  the  windowes  the  forme  and  fashion 
whereof  was  most  doubted,  I  told  his  Iop  :  that  some  men  of 
VOL.  XVII.  YY 
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iudgment  liked  best  the  old  fashion  of  church  windows,  holding 
it  most  meet  for  such  a  building.  His  Iop  did  not  dislike  it 
but  sayd  he  would  leave  it  wholy  to  your  determination  &  to 
your  workmen.  At  last  we  rose  to  the  roofe  and  after  some 
discourse  of  lead  &  slate  &  some  reasons  given  by  me  pre- 
ferring lead  above  slate,  his  Lop  wished  it  were  roofed  rather 
flat  w'h  lead,  then  high  w*  slate,  albeit  the  charg  thereof  were 
something  more. 

HisloP:  presently  appoynted  M""  Owen  to  deliver  me  loo 
^ch  ]y[r  Owen  sayd  should  be  sent  from  Buckden  forthwith,  if 
it  were  not  sent  alreddy,  &  I  appoynted  him  that  it  might  be 
delivered  to  your  hands,  &  before  Xrmas  you  shall  receive 
200^  more,  the  whole  sum  promised  in  that  tyme,  and  the  rest 
to  be  expected  about  Easter.  When  the  200'  is  payed  then  I 
will  desyre  an  acquittance  for  the  receipt  of  the  whole  suin 
of  800I. 

After  such  tyme  as  we  had  concluded  about  the  library,  we 
fell  into  speach  about  his  foundation  of  fellowes  &  schollers 
in  the  Colledge.  I  showed  to  his  Iop  :  a  note  w'^'^  Mr  Lane  had 
given  me,  of  the  coinon  weekly  allowance  made  to  a  fellow  & 
to  a  scholler,  adding  withall,  that  Mr  Lane  had  no  cornission 
(as  I  thought)  to  returne  your  answere  to  that  •^'^^  I  had  written 
to  yo",  as  a  thing  intended,  but  that  I  vnderstood  from  yo",  how 
yourself  &  the  Colledg,  did  embrace  his  noble  favour,  and 
intended  bounty,  w*  all  due  thankfulness,  &  would  show 
yourselves  reddy  to  accept  his  gift,  when  it  should  be  profered 
so  farr  as  conveniency,  and  the  observation  of  your  statutes 
would  suffer  you.  Whereto  his  Iop:  sayd,  that  albeit  he  had 
not  seen  me,  nor  hard  by  me  any  thing  from  yQ^  touching  this 
matter,  sooner  than  now,  yet  he  had  hard  &  receaved  your 
answere,  by  my  lord  of  Durrham,  who  had  told  him,  that  he 
had  receaved  a  letter  from  yo",  wherein  yo"  expressed  a 
willingnes,  both  in  your  self  &  in  the  Colledg,  to  accept  of  the 
gift,  accordingly,  as  it  hath  bene  motioned  vnto  yo",  by  me. 
That  a  fourth  part  of  his  allowance  (viz.  of  twenty  powndes  to 
a  fellow  &  sMo  a  scholler)  being  reserved  to  the  Colledg, 
according  to  statute,  the  rest  (viz.  16  to  a  fellow  &  4M0  a 
scholler)  would  equall  the  essentiall  and  substantiall  allowance 
of  fellowes  &  schollers — the  weekly  dividend  made  vnto  them 
being  considered  but  as  an  accidentall  thing  &  vncerteyne. 
&  so  that  yo"  would  cast  them  (according  to  a  law  terme) 
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hodg  podg  into  the  lump  of  your  fellowes  &  schollers — And 
vpon  this  relation,  made  by  my  lo :  of  Durrham,  of  your 
willingnes  to  accept  his  intended  Foundation,  his  Iop  semed 
very  well  pleased,  &  merry.  I  would  not  presume  to  gaynsay 
his  loP:  not  knowing  the  contrary,  but  on  the  next  day  I 
went  to  my  lo  :  of  Durrham  to  vnderstand  also  by  him,  what 
word  yo"  had  sent  to  him  here  about — &  his  lo? :  told  me,  that 
indeed  yo"  had  written  to  him,  &  that  vpon  speach  had,  he 
had  signified  to  my  lo :  Keeper  so  much  of  your  mynd,  as  that 
you  would  accept  of  his  bounty.  I  was  so  bold  as  to  ask, 
whether  yo"  had  written,  it  expressly  but  he  sayd,  that  he 
had  collected  so  much  out  of  your  letter,  and  that  yo"  might 
well  do  it,  if  not  by  measuring  &  proportioning  as  I  have 
formerly,  herein  written,  yet,  by  casting  the  charg  of  the 
library,  and  the  intended  foundation,  all  into  one  summe  & 
gift,  and  then,  the  charg,  of  the  library,  might  go  for  a  4*'^ 
part  to  the  Colledg  &  so  fulfill  the  statute,  and  the  other 
60I  /.  annu  go  clearly  to  his  fellowes  &  schollers — and  that 
yo"  must  not  in  any  case,  make  any  stop  or  difficulty  in  accepting 
his  gift,  whereas  he  doth  intend  also  some  further  good  to 
the  Colledge  hereafter. 

I  do  wish  from  my  hart,  that  your  self  were  here,  to  speake 
with  his  loP :  about  this  busyness.  I  know  it  would  give  better 
dispatch  vnto  it,  and  your  owne  presence  &  attendance  about 
it  would  give  much  contentment,  to  his  Iop  :  «fe  be  no  hurt  to 
yourselfe  and  therefore  once  agayne  I  desyre  yo"  to  come 
hither,  about  4  or  5  dayes  after  the  end  of  the  terme,  when  the 
sway  of  busynes  will  be  put  over,  and  leasure  to  talk  hereof 
at  large.  So  w*^  harty  coinendations  from  not  myself  only,  but 
also  from  her,  that  would  be  glad  to  see  yo"  here,  I  comit 
yo"  to  the  goodnes  of  God  &  rest  ever 

London  yours 

Novem.  19.  Valen,:  Exon. 

1623. 

I  pray  yo"  coriiend  me  to  M"-  Ridding  tell  him,  that  I  cane 
send  no  answere  to  him  as  yet  of  that  matter  whereof  he  wrote 
vnto  me. 


Sahitem  inXro. 

S*".     Your  last  requyred  a  more  lively  returne,  I  meane,  yo'  kynd 
invitation  of  me,  w'^^  proffer  of  lodging,  deserved  thankes  from 
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me  sooner  than  now.  Now  then  I  pray  yo"  accept  this  supply 
of  my  former  want,  my  thankful!  acceptance  of  your  kynd 
profferr,  for  I  intend  to  be  a  troublesome  guest  of  yours,  this 
Xrmas  tyme.  I  cannot  appoynt  my  coming  because  of  the 
vncerteynty  of  my  dispatch,  w*^  my  lo :  Keeper,  about  your 
mony,  w^ii  is  to  be  payd  before  this  ensuing  festival}  tyme — sa 
soone,  as  I  shall  have  received  it  I  will  hasten  away  towards 
yo" — for  the  feare  of  after-claps  making  all  fly  hence,  that  have 
not  some  warrant  for  there  stay  here,  &  since  I  see  others  so 
cautilously  fearfull,  I  will  not  presume  &  yo"  shall  be  my  refuge 
for  this  once. 

Here  are  no  newes  at  all  stirring,  only  on  sonday  last,  there 
was  great  triumph  at  the  Spanish  Embassadours  house,  for  the 
newes  of  a  yong  child,  borne  to  the  King  of  Spayne,  fyre  workes 
&  shooting  of  guns,  all  that  evening  &  farr  on  in  the  night. 
But  of  the  other  great  matter  with  Spayne  I  knowe  no  certeynty„ 
the  speaches  .thereof  are  diverse  in  mens  mouths,  according  to 
severall  affections. 

When  I  come  to  yo«  I  shall  be  both  more  able  &  more  free 
for  discourse  then  now  I  am.  Till  then  I  coraend  me  to  yoi^ 
&  to  all  my  good  frendes  with  yo",  by  name  Do""  AUott, 
Mr  Burnel  &  Mr  Ridding,  &  vs  all  to  God's  protecon,  resting 
ever 


Drury  Lane  in  London,  yours  assured 

I  obri! 
1623 


bris  ^to  Valen:  Exon: 


Salut:  in  Xro 
S*- 1  receaved  your  letter,  by  w^^  I  vnderstand  the  charg  of  & 
about  your  building,  whereof  I  will  given  an  account  to  my  lo  : 
so  soone  as  I  cane  get  good  opportunitie  so  to  doe :  and  I  hope 
to  returne  you  some  signification  of  his  pleasure  by  the  end  of 
the  next  week. 

My  great  cause  hath  had  hearing,  in  the  Chancery,  two  severall 
dayes,  the  first  day,  it  was  opened  by  the  Counsel  on  both  sides, 
on  the  second  day,  pleaded  from  9  to  almost  one  of  the  clock, 
where  it  had  as  full  a  handling  &  as  fayre  a  hearing,  as  could 
be  wished.  But  the  Court  rose,  my  lord  differring  the  iudging 
and  finale  determining  of  it,  till  some  futher  tyme,  after 
advisement  had  thereupon. 
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Our  newes  here  are  but  few — The  Duke  of  Buck  :  wel  recovred 
thanks  be  to  God — &  expected  at  Court — The  Earl  Midsex 
enlarged  &  rumored  for  restitutio  to  office  &  place.  A  new 
Embassador  fro  Spayne  looked  for  &  the  old  not  yet  gone 
hence.  Great  rumours  of  soldiers  to  go  into  the  low  countryes, 
but  litle  or  no  preparation  thereto. 

We  have  bene  solitary  in  o''  house,  since  you  left  vs,  for  want  of 
your  company  &  wish  a  new  session  that  we  may  enioy  it 
agayne — but  I  am  in  hope  to  see  you  at  Exeter  before  that 
tyme.  We  both  comend  o^  love  to  you  &  to  the  rest  of  our 
frends  wti»  yo",  D""  AUott,  M"^  Ridding  Mr  Lane,  Mr  Burnell  & 
Mr  Spel,  so  I  rest  ever 

yor^ 
Valen  :  ExoN : 
Drury  lane,  Junij  11° 
1624. 

Postscript. 
After  such  tyme  as  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  had  access  to  my 
lord,  and  acquainted  his  Iop,  w'^  the  effect  of  yours,  I  obteyned 
of  his  loP  one  hundreth  pounds  w<=i^  I  will  deliver  to  M""  Spicer 
for  you,  but  promise  of  more  I  could  not  obteyne.  I  wish 
therefore,  that  if  yo"  can  possibly  effect  it  the  cover  may 
be  layd,  and  the  building  made  weather  &  water  tight,  and 
so  let  to  remayne  till  the  next  spring  of  the  yeare,  and  by  that 
tyme,  I  hope  both  my  lords  store  wall  be  increased,  &  his 
bounty  enlarged.  Before  my  going  hence  to  Exeter,  I  may 
not  importune  him  for  money  &  when  I  am  gone,  I  know 
not  who  will  sollicite  him. 


Salut :  in  Xro. 

Sr  I  forbore  to  write  vnto  you  the  last  week,  hearing  that 

you  were  gone  abroad. 

I    pray  yo"    cause    an    acquittance    to   be    sent   me   for   the 

iqqI  ^ch  J  (j(j_  to  Mr  Spicer,  from  my  lo :  towards  the  building 

when  we  shall  obteyn  any  more  from  his  lop :  is  uncerteyne. 

I   will   adventure  one  motion  more  before  my  going  hence, 

speed  as  it  may. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Court  at  Wainsteed,  to  attend  the  K.  about 

the  busynes  of  my  lord  of  Norwich,  where  I  saw  the  Duke  of 
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Buck :  very  wel  recovered  of  his  late  sicknes  and  in  like  gra-ce 
as  before. 

The  great  embassador  of  Spayne  is  gone,  wi'^out  court  courtesy 
much  talk  there  is,  of  the  great  concourse  &  meeting  of 
Embassadors  in  ffraunce  from  most  of  the  Xpian  princes,  & 
some  of  the  match  for  the  prince  motioned,  but  litle  or 
nothing  yet  resolved  vpon  about  it. 

f  I  hard  at  Court  that  ye  Deane  of  Gloc :  is  in  proxima 
potentia  of  the  B'^  of  Carlil,  vpo  the  tydings  of  the  late 
Bishop  dece.  himself  tells  me  nothing,  but  his  friend 
M"^  Dallington  told  me  that  his  conge  de  lire  was  graunted. 
I  do  stil  continue  my  motion  to  yo"  about  yC  long  iourney 
to  Exeter  this  soiner,  hoping  yo"  wil  once  more  vndergoe 
that  travaile. 

We  doe  dayly  remember  yo"  here,  in  my  poore  house  missing 
your  company  by  the  want  of  it. 

We  comend  o"^  selves  hartily  vnto  yo",  and  vs  all  to  Gods  grace 

resting 
London  Junij  21  yo"  assured 

1624  Valen:  Exon 

I  pray  yo^  comend  me  to  Do'"  Allot,  &  to  Mr  Ridding  & 
Mr  Burnel. 


The  Dean  of  Gloucester  was  Richard  Senhouse, 
elected  Fellow  of  St  John's  1598.  He  was  afterwards 
President  of  the  College,  and  Chaplain  to  Prince 
Charles.  He  preached  the  sermon  on  the  Coronation 
of  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1626.  {Mayor-Baker,  p.  263,, 
676.  College  Life  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  p.  27. 
Autobiography  of  Sir  Simonds  D'EweSy  I.  293.) 


Salut :  in  Xro. 

S"".  since  I  wrote  last  vnto  you,  I  had  speach  w*  my  lo : 
about  the  building  and  was  so  bold,  as  to  move  his  Iop  for 
some  some  more  money  towards  the  perfecting  of  it — after 
hard  words,  he  gave  these  good,  that  for  the  perfecting  of 
it  he  would  strayne  himself  for  100'  more.  I  would  therefore 
request  yo"*  that  a  letter  may  be  written  to  that  effect,  w'^'*  I 
may  show  him,  that  yo"  think  a   ioqI  more,  will  go  more. 
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to  the  covering  of  it,  &  making  it  sartiim  tectu  w'^^  is  most 
needfull  to  be  done  before  next  winter,  &  which  yo"  of  your 
self  are  vnable  for  to  doe.  And  vpon  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  I  will  be  earnest  w*  him  about  it,  before  my  going. 
I  confesse  I  had  a  good  mynd  to  have  met  yo"  at  M"^  Halls 
house,  the  next  weeke — but  by  reason  of  y^  death  of  y*'  M^  of 
Sutton's  hospital,  I  must  needs  stay  &  attend  here,  on  the 
great  body,  the  Governours,  the  next  weeke,  about  an  election 
of  a  new  M"" :  &  other  busynes  of  that  house. 
Much  ado  here  is  about  the  man  that  shall  be  m""  there— 
the  prince  is  earnest  for  M"^  Dalhinton — some  oth"^  great 
persons  for  a  fellow  that  waited  at  Camb  :  on  the  lo  :  felding— ^ 
some  for  Do''  Brook — some  for  others,  I  named  Mr  Lane  to 
my  lo :  but  al  these  are  excepted  agaynst  as  vncapable,  some 
for  having  benefices  cu  cura,  w'^^  the  statutes  of  the  house 
prohibit  &  some  for  not  being  in  holy  orders,  w^h  it  requyres. 
After  much  discussio,  one  in  the  world  named  to  me  M""  Harry 
Alvy  who,  if  all  the  rest  be  excepted  agaynst  &  w*  effect  is  like 
inough  to  cary  the  place  as  a  man  meete,  for  his  years,  meanes, 
experience  &  retyredness — but  what  will  be  done  yet  I  know 
not — the  lords  were  yesterday  to  satisfy  the  prince,  if  it 
might  be. 

My  lo :  of  Norwich  hath  had  a  fayre  issue  of  his  troubles — 
Stokes  here  made  an  acknowledgement  of  his  errors,  &  is 
to  doe  the  like  at  Norw'^^,  by  express  coihandment  fro  the 
King.  The  partyes  that  traduced  Do"^  Anien  remayne  still  in 
custody,  waiting  the  kinges  pleasure. 

O""  chefe  newes  in  Drury  lane  is,  o"^  next  door  neighbour 
(lo :  Kensington)  is  come  home  from  flfraunce,  in  fyne  french 
fashion  of  attyre.  His  cominge  is  welcome,  w^^  argues  that 
he  brings  good  newes,  of  the  fayre  proceeding  &  hopeful 
succeeding  of  the  great  busynes  about  the  match,  there  now 
in  hand,  he  returnes  thither  agayn  very  spedily.  The  K.  there 
is  raysing  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  but  whereto  unknown 
abroad — Count  Mansfeld  could  not  fynd  the  grace  to  kiss  the 
King's  hand  there. 

The  Soldiers  from  the  low  countryes,  w<=^  should  goe  hence 
are  not  yet  gathered  nor  press'd  for  want  of  m.oney,  not 
yet  brought  in,  but  it  is  tyme  they  were  taken  vp,  for  here 
are  a  great  many  loose  fellows,  &  soldiers  expect  interteynment, 
&  for  want  of  employment,  walk  idly  vp  &  down  the  streets. 
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&  now  &  then  fal  to  gither  by  the  ears,  &  wound  &  kill' 
one  another,  as  this  week  hath  shewed,  at  our  neighbour 
play  house,  w''^  in  these  2  dayes,  there  was  a  grivous  fray 
among  them,  some  hurt  and  one  slayne,  &  another  great  fray 
in  Fleet  Street,  yesterday — but  the  indigne  vsage  of  our 
Countrymen,  by  the  Hollanders,  in  the  East  J  dyes  often 
heretofore  &  lately  refreshed  w*i»  a  new  act,  or  execution  done 
vpon  ten  English  men,  whom  they  first  tortured  &  afterwards 
beheaded  hath  given  a  distast  of  them  to  our  English  palat, 
yet  all  must  be  swallowed  &  they  ayded. 

f  I  know  by  this  time  yo"  have  heard  how  the  dean  of  Gloc : 
is  like  to  chang  his  title  &  degree,  &  you  like  to  loose  his 
company,  his  conge  de  lire  is  vnder  scale.  All  our  neighbours  in 
Drury  lane  are  as  yo"  left  vs,  from  midday  every  window  stood 
w'  a  fayre  picture  set  to  view  in  it.  Our  little  neighbours  Jack 
&  Tom  visit  vs  dayly  &  crave  a  farthin  for  to  buy  cheryes. 
We  both  coinend  our  selves  hartily  to  yo"  &  to  Do""  Allot 
&  all  our  friends  w*  yo".  Coiiiend  me  hartily  to  Mr  Ridding 
telling  him  I  do  differ  to  write  vnto  him  till  I  have  some  good 
matter  to  write  of 

et  sic  nos  deo 
June  25.  yours 

Valen  :  ExoN 


Sutton's  Hospital  is  what  is  now  more  widely 
known  as  The  Charterhouse.  Both  Carey  and  Williams 
were  Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  at  this  time  (Haig 
Brown,  Charterhouse  past  and  present,  p.  198).  Sir 
Robert  Dallington  was  elected  Master,  it  is  said 
through  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Charles  I.)  of  whose  Council  he  was  a  member. 


Salut  in  Xro 

S'^  I  am  to  take  my  iourney  towards  Exeter  on  ffryday  next 
(God  willing)  I  send  yo"  this  my  farewell,  before  my  going 
wishing  yo"  health  and  all  contentment,  &  vs  a  ioyfuU  meeting 
agayne.  if  it  might  like  yo'^  to  take  so  farr  a  iourney  as  thither, 
this  sorrier  I  would  be  right  glad  of  your  company  there.  And 
your  kynd  frind,  albeit  she  cannot  have  your  company  here, 
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iierself,  yet  out  of  some  hope  that  I  may  have  it  there,  hath 
sent  a  bed  thither  to  be  in  reddyness  for  yo°,  agaynst  your 
coming.  I  heare,  that  the  Colledg  was  honored  this  coraence- 
ment  w*^  noble  persons,  but  I  perceave  they  made  no  long  stay 
there,  for  on  the  sonday  following  I  saw  some  of  them  at 
court.  My  yong  cozin  makes  long""  abode  and  takes  that 
delight  in  the  place,  &  those  companyons  of  it,  as  that  he 
is  both  willing  and  desirous  to  remain  there.  His  father 
doth  often  w^i^  thanks  acknowledge  your  favour  towards  him 
whereof  in  all  his  letters  he  makes  report  to  his  father,  mothei* 
&  myself,  the  continuance  whereof,  I  know  it  needles  to  desyre 
of  you,  resting  well  assured  that  of  your  self,  yo"  will  still  respect 
him. 

I  have  moved  my  lo :  keeper  once  agayne  for  some  more  money 
towards  the  library — and  after  some  speach  passed  at  length  his 
lop.  answered  me,  that  if  the  low  roomes  might  be  made  habit- 
able, by  Michaelmas  for  his  schollers  to  lodg  in>  he  would 
give  one  hundreth  pownds  more,  W^^  shuld  be  delivred  to 
any,  whom  you  would  appoynt  to  call  for  it.  I  durst  not 
presume  to  promise  anything  to  his  lop :  for  the  finishing  of 
the  sayd  roomes  till  I  had  first  coiiiended  this  his  motion  to 
yo",  whereof  yo"  may  doe  well  to  let  Mr  Lane  returne  him 
some  satisfaction,  at  his  coming  hither,  and  then  he  may 
receave  the  money,  and  cause  it  to  be  sent  vnto  yo". 
I  am  in  some  hope  that  1  shall  enioy  Mr  Burnells  company  to 
Exeter,  now  with  me  and  both  Mr  Lane  &  he  absent,  yo"^ 
company  at  home  wilbe  small.  Do""  Allot  «&  Mr  Ridding  wilbe 
your  cheife  stayers,  to  whom  I  do  request  you  to  tender  my 
harty  comendations,  &  wishes,  that  I  were  so  happy  as  ether  to 
be  w'J^  them,  or  to  enioy  them  w*  me.  The  Court  comes 
so  near  yd",  as  Royston,  oti  Saturday  next,  &  then  y®  Court 
newes  will  fly  over  the  heath  to  Cambridg — w^^  may  ease 
me  iiow  of  reporting  any,  and  indeed  if  I  would,  yet  I  could  not 
report  more  then  the  dayly  venting  out  and  shipping  over 
of  the  Soldiers  into  the  low  countryes — Whose  men  in  the 
East  Jndyes  have  of  late  exercised  much  (vnheard  of  before) 
barbarous  and  inhuman  cruelty  vpon  diverse  of  our  English 
men,  factours  there  residing,  yet  for  all  their  indigne 
vsage  of  oiir  men,  our  men  milst  goe  over  to  ayd  them . . 
Also  of  a  flfrench  Ambassador  lately  come  hither  &  royally 
enterteyned  (as  is  sayd)  his  busynes  being  about  the  match 
VOL.   XVII.  ZZ 
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for  the  prince,  this  is  all,  so  with  our  kynd  comendatioiiS 
to  your  self  &  o""  frends  with  yo"  from  vs  both,  I  leave  yo"  to 
Gods  keeping  &  rest 

yours  ever  assured 
Drury  Lane,  London  Valen  :  Exon 

July  14*°  1624. 


This  completes  the  series  of  letters  with  regard 
to  the  building  of  the  Library.  It  is  clear  that 
Williams  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  the  College.  The 
Library  itself  is  a  noble  gift,  but  the  rent  of  the  land 
at  Raveley  in  Huntingdonshire  was  quite  insufficient 
to  support  the  Fellows  and  Scholars.  The  last  Fellow 
on  Bishop  Williams'  Foundation  vacated  his  Fellow- 
ship in  1645,  Q'^d  110  further  election  was  made.  The 
Bishop  died  25  March  1650,  and  the  Puritan  Committee 
tor  the  Reformation  of  the  University  allowed  the 
College  to  discontinue  the  Fellowships.  It  appears 
from  memoranda  which  have  been  preserved  that  up 
to  1 645  the  Foundation  had  received  out  of  the  general 
revenues ^1276  more  than  it  had  contributed. 

R.  F.  S. 

(To  it  continued.) 


CALIPH  MANSUR. 

Caliph  Mansur,  so  this  old  legend  goes. 
Possessed  a  magic  mirror  wherein  rose 

At  his  behest,  if  he  their  strength  would  seek 
Unseen,  the  subtle  features  of  his  foes. 

Come,  be  the  tinker,  Omar,  make  amends ; 
Make  me  a  mirror  which  such  features  blends. 

Mansur  may  gaze  upon  his  enemies — 
Be  mine  to  look,  O  Omar,  on  my  friends. 


ON  THE  TRAPANESE  ORIGIN   OF  THE 
ODYSSEY. 

;T  is  an  old  saying  that  no  one  can  do  better 
tc^  for  another  than  he  can  for  himself;  I  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  best  succeed  in  convincing' 
the  reader  that  the  Odyssey  was  written  at,  and  drawn 
from,  Trapani — the  ancient  Drepanum  or  Drepane — 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  if  I  retrace  the  steps 
by  which  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  myself.  I  am 
aware  that  I  shall  thus  repeat  matter  already  printed 
elsewhere,  but  plead  indulgence  on  the  score  that 
I  am  bringing  an  outline  of  the  whole  argument 
together  for  the  first  time. 

I  was  led  to  take  up  the  Odyssey  by  having  written 
the  libretto  and  much  of  the  music  for  a  secular 
oratorio,  Ulysses,  on  which  my  friend,  Mr  H.  F.  Jones^ 
and  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged.  Having  got, 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  to  this  point,  it  struck  me 
that  I  had  better  after  all  see  what  the  Odyssey  had 
actually  said,  and  finding  no  readable  prose  translation 
was  driven  to  the  original,  which  I  had  not  looked 
at  for  some  thirty-five  years.  I  came  to  it,  therefore,, 
with  fresh  eyes,  and,  the  Greek  being  easy,  had  little 
difficulty  in  reading  it  without  a  dictionary ;  fascinated, 
however,  as  I  at  once  was,  with  its  amazing  interest 
and  beauty,  I  had  an  ever-present  sense  of  a  something 
wrong — of  a  something  that  was  eluding  me,  of  a  riddle 
that  I  could  not  read.  The  more  I  reflected  upon  the 
words,  so  luminous  and  so  transparent,  the  more  I  felt 
a  darkness  behind  them  that  I  must  pierce  before 
I  could  see  the  heart  of  the  writer — and  this  was  what 
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I  most  wanted,  for  art  is  only  interesting  in  so  far 
as  it  reveals  an  artist. 

In  the  hope  of  getting  to  understand  better,  I  set 
about  translating  the  poem  into  plain  prose,  with  the 
same  benevolent  leaning,  say,  towards  Tottenham 
Court  Road  that  Messrs  Butcher  and  Lang  have 
shewn  towards  Wardour  Street.  I  gratefully  helped 
myself  with  the  translation  of  these  gentlemen  when 
in  difficulty,  but  used  no  commentary,  and  made  my 
ewn  notes  as  I  went  on. 

When  I  got  to  the  Pheeacian  episode,  I  became  sure 
that  the  writer  here,  at  any  rate,  was  drawing  from  life. 
In  Book  IX.,  XXI.,  &c.,  I  vainly  tried  to  understand  the 
topography  of  the  Ionian  Islands  there  described,  and 
saw  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  about  them.     When 


Neritos  OT  Leucai 

now 

Sta.Maur; 


Crocylea 


MAP  OF  THE 
IONIAN   ISLANDS 
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iValkiT  Gr Boutall sOt 


I  reached  the  island  where  Ulysses  left  his  ships,  I  was 
again  sure  that  some  actual  island  was  in  the  writer's 
mind,  and  that  a  local  public  was  being  written  at 
for  not  colonising  it.  Presently  I  observed  that 
Polyphemus  was  made  to  milk  ewes  in  the  morning, 
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though  they  had  had  their  lambs  with  them  all  night, 
and  concluded  that  the  writer  was  young  and  town- 
bred.  When  I  read  of  the  two  rocks  thrown  by 
Polyphemus,  I  suspected  an  allusion  to  some  two  real 
rocks  not  far  from  the  island  to  which  Ulysses  was 
retreating.  When,  however,  I  reached  Circe,  it  flashed 
upon  me,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  much  sooner,  that  I 
was  reading  the  work,  not  as  I  originally  supposed  of 
an  old  man,  but  of  a  young  woman — and  of  one  who 
knew  not  much  more  about  what  men  can  and  cannot 
do  than  she  did  about  the  milking  of  ewes.  Here  then 
was  the  reading  of  the  riddle  that  had  baffled  me ;  but 
I  will  not  waste  time  and  space  in  trying  to  bring 
scholars  to  my  own  opinion.     They  have  the  Odysseyy 


fft.  Aihellf 


""^ 


lyaUier  &■  Eoutall  sc. 


and  my  present  business  is  not  with  this  point,  but  with 
the  fact  that  the  poem  was  drawn  from  Trapani. 

When  I  got  to  Bgok  xiii.,  and  read  about  Neptune 
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turning  the  ship  that  had  escorted  Ulysses  into  stone,. 
I  made  a  note  that  whoever  would  find  Scheria  must 
look  for  a  harbour  with  a  rock  at  its  entrance  like 
a  sunken  ship ;  but  I  was  too  busy  finishing  my 
translation  to  set  about  ferreting  for  rock  and  harbour 
on  the  map.  Then,  by  October,  having  translated  the 
whole  and  noted  it  throughout,  I  read  Professor  Jebb's 
Introduction,  from  which  I  found  (p.  106)  that  Bentley 
liad  already  noted  the  preponderance  of  female  interest 
in  the  Odyssey.  Turning  thence  to  the  same  author's 
Bentley*  I  found  (p.  148)  that  this  was  an  "ancient 
saying,"  which  Professor  Jebb  himself  seemed  inclined 
to  carry  still  further  than  he  supposed  to  be  intended 
by  those  who  first  used  it. 

I  turned  next  to  Colonel  Mure,  and  then  read  the  Iliad, 
annotating  and  making  an  analysis,  but  not  trans- 
lating. It  was  January,  therefore,  before  I  was  able 
to  begin  my  hunt  for  Scheria,  which  I  was  ever  more 
and  more  satisfied  was  the  eye  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
which  I  was  also  certain  could  be  found.  I  made  a  list 
of  the  distinctive  features  indicated  in  the  poem,  and 
found  I  must  look  for  a  town  on  a  promontory  that 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  and  into  which  there  must  be  a 
narrow  entrance  from  the  land  side  {Od.  VI.  264). 
There  must  be  a  port,  or  quasi-port,  on  either  side  the 
town,  with  a  rock,  as  above  explained,  at  the  entrance 
to  one  of  them.  There  must  be  no  river,  or  Nausicaa 
would  not  have  had  to  go  so  far  with  her  wash  of 
clothes.  There  must  be  a  stretch  of  level  land  between 
the  town  and  the  nearest  washing-ground,  which  last 
must  also  be  on  the  sea-shore.  The  river  when  found 
must  be  a  little  one — enough  to  wash  clothes  in,  but  not 
much  more.  Lastly,  there  must  be  a  high  mountain 
near  at  hand  to  give  point  to  Neptune's  threat  (recorded 
Od.  XIII.  177)  that  he  would  bury  Scheria  under  such  a 
mountain.     On  finding  these  points  combined  I  con- 

*  Macmillan,  1882, 
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sidered  I  should  have  found  Scheria,,  but  no  place  would 
do  where  any  one  of  them  was  contradicted  or  absent. 

I  now  went  to  the  map-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
intending  to  search  the  Mediterranean  if  necessary  from 
the  Troad  to  Gibraltar  :  but  having  learned  that  Colonel 
Mure  and  others  placed  the  Cyclopes  on  Mount  Eryx, 
knowing  moreover  that  the  writer  was  little  likely  to 
have  travelled,  and  seeing  finally  that  the  drawing 
from  life  in  the  voyages  of  Ulysses,  as  told  by  himself, 
was  confined  to  the  Cyclopes  incident,  I  thought  it 
likely  that  wherever  this  was  found  Scheria  would 
not  be  far  off,  so  I  began  with  Mount  Eryx,  and  at  once 
found  all  my  conditions  fulfilled  at  Trapani — the  high 
mountain  of  course  being  Mount  Eryx  itself. 

Not  only  was  the  rock  in  its  right  place,  looking  on 
the  map  like  a  ship  just  turning  into  port,  and  marked 
as  eight  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  to  my  delight 
I  found  it  bore  the  name  of  Malconsiglio — the  Rock  of 
Evil  Counsel — and  could  hardly  doubt  that  this  referred 
to  the  mistake  which  Alcinous  said  the  Pheeacians  had 
made  in  giving  Ulysses  an  escort.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
the  AthencBum  the  letter  of  Jan.  30th,  1892,  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  my  Humour  of  Homer* 

I  then  considered  how  all  this  bore  on  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  and  was  met  by  the  fact  that  the  Ionian  islands 
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in  the  Odyssey  are  never  more  than  four,  while  there  are 
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four,  and  only  four,  considerable  islands  off  Trapani. 
One  of  these  would  lie  on  the  horizon,  and  was  farthest 
out  towards  the  west,  while  the  others  lay  away  from  it 
to  the  east  exactly  as  the  Ionian  islands  are  described 
{Od.  IX.  21  Sec).  The  nearest  and  most  important  as 
regards  Trapani  was  long  and  narrow,  which  at  once 
suggested  Dulichiuin.  No  doubt  the  writer  knew  the 
catalogue  now  found  in  Book  li.  of  the  Iliad,  and  put 
Dulichium  among  the  Ionian  islands  instead  of  among 
the  Echinades,  because  the  name  suited  the  most 
important  island  near  Trapani.  It  was  now  easy  to 
understand  why  54  suitors  should  come  from  Dulichium 
as  against  24  from  Samos,  20  from  Zacynthus,  and  only 
12  from  Ithaca.  Finding  Dulichium  the  dominant 
island  in  the  Odyssey  from  Books  I. — XIX.,  and  the 
topography  of  Greece  so  completely  disregarded  that 
the  author  makes  Telemachus  drive  unconcernedly  over 
the  range  of  Mount  Taygetus  (iii.  494 — 497),  and  then 
appears  to  treat  Sparta  and  Lacedaemon  as  two  different 
places  (IV.  10);  remembering  also  the  indication  that 
Phseacia  lay  west  of  Greece  that  is  given  in  Vll.  320,  the 
fact  that  the  island  of  -^olus,  now  Ustica — the  first 
place  reached  after  the  Cyclopes — was  represented  as  to 
the  west  of  Ithaca,  inasmuch  as  the  west  wind  was  the 
only  one  left  free  (x.  25);  noting  lastly  that  Ulysses 
himself  places  Scheria  in  Sicily  (xxiv.  307),  I  had  no 
further  doubt  that  the  whole  poem  hailed,  as  it  were, 
from  Trapani.  I  still,  however,  believed  the  town  of 
Ithaca  and  castle  of  Ulysses  to  be  drawn  from  some 
other  place,  and  here  I  have  now  no  doubt  I  was 
mistaken. 

At  this  point  I  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  Athe- 
ncBumy  reprinted  along  with  that  of  Jan.  30th  at  the  end 
oi  vay  Humour  of  Homer ;  this  appeared  Feb.  20th,  1892- 
Meanwhile  I  had  written  to  Trapani  for  information 
about  the  rock  Malconsiglio,  and  was  told  of  two 
legends  in  connexion  with  it — one  palpably  absurd, 
and  the  other  that  it  was  a  ship  of  Turkish  pirates  who 
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were  coming  to  attack  Trapani,  but  the  Virgin  turned 
it  into  stone  just  as  it  was  entering  the  harbour,  i.e.  the 
Odyssean  version,  Christianised,  was  still  current,  while 
tho  name  of  the  rock  clenched  its  connection  with  the 
poem. 

The  ancients,  and  subsequent  authorities  generally, 
placed  Pheeacia  and  Scheria  in  Corfu;  I  therefore  now 
turned  to  the  history  and  topography  of  that  island,  and 
found  that  its  original  name  was  Drepajte.  It  seemed 
then  that  the  ancients  knew  Scheria  should  be  connected 
With  a  place  of  the  same  name  as  that  to  which  I  was 
myself  assigning  it.  From  the  Admiralty  Chart  of 
Corfu  I  saw  that,  instead  of  the  natural  features  forcing 
us  on  to  Scheria  as  at  Trapani,  they  one  and  all  of  them 
had  to  be  forced  before  they  could  be  driven  on  to 
Scheria  at  all,  and  then  they  would  not  stay  there.  I 
concluded,  therefore,  that  sameness  of  name  had  led  to 
confusion  between  the  Sicilian  and  Corfu  Drepanes,  and 
that  it  was  to  the  Sicilian  and  not  the  Corfu  Drepane 
that  Thucydides  and  others  should  have  assigned 
Scheria. 

I  regarded  the  Trapani  site  as  now  established,  and 
began  to  deduce  boldly.  The  city  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Eryx  suggested  Hypereia,  but  I  had  no  sooner  said  this 
in  the  Preface  to  my  Humour  of  Homer  than  I  found  it 
involve  so  many  difficulties  that  I  resolved  to  study  the 
question  on  the  spot,  with  the  help  of  local  students 
who  had  already  written  to  me.  On  arriving  there  at 
the  beginning  of  last  August,  I  went  to  see  the  rock 
Malconsiglio ;  as  I  was  looking  at  it  a  fishing-smack 
sailed  behind  it,  and  displayed  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  forms  of  the  rock  and  of  the  boat.  I  traced 
the  Turkish  pirate  legend  to  an  irrefragable  source,  and 
then  went  on  with  my  friend  Signer  Biaggini  to 
examine  the  supposed  washing-ground  of  Nausicaa. 
This  I  placed  either  at  Paceco  or  at  Verdirami,  a  little 
further  on  towards  Marsala^  but  there  was  much  about 
either  site  that  wanted  forcing,  and  finding  a  strong 
VOL.  XVII.  AAA 
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consent  of  opinion  against  me,  I  determined  to  re-open 
the  matter  later  on. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  stay  with  Signor 
Biaggini  and  his  sisters  on  the  top  of  Mount  Eryx. 
Thence  I  saw  the  island  of  Marettimo  stand  out 
"  on  the  horizon  all  highest  up  in  the  sea "  "  towards 
the  west,"  and  doubted  not  that  the  writer  had  so 
seen  it  herself.  I  saw  the  little  that  remains  of 
the  old  Cyclopean  walls,  and  understood  how  the 
Cyclopes  came  to  be  fabled  as  giants.  I  was  told  of 
the  still  existing  stories  about  the  huge  giant  Contuf^ 
tano,  who  is  only  an  enlarged  version  of  Polyphemus, 
and  was  also  told  of  a  cave  down  below,  near  Pizzo- 
lungo,  called  the  Grotta  Emiliana^  or  the  Grotta  di 
Polif 67110.  I  saw  that  the  two  rocks  Formica  and  MaraonCy 
said  in  the  last  century  by  Stolberg  to  be  those  thrown 
by  Polyphemus,  were  in  the  straightest  of  lines  between 
this  cave  and  the  island  where  Ulysses  left  his  fleet.  I 
also  found  a  site,  with  a  spring  of  water  near  the  top, 
on  the  north  side  the  mountain,  which  for  many  reasons 
I  concluded  to  be  that  of  Eumaeus's  hut,  supposed  to  be 
in  Ithaca,  but  drawn  in  reality  from  the  writer's  own 
neighbourhood.  In  the  Odyssey  this  spring  should  be 
near  the  rock  Kopa^ ;  and  my  most  intelligent  young 
friend  Signor  Guiseppe  Pagoto  has  since  written  to  me 
that  a  rock  close  to  this  spring  is  still  called  among  the 
peasants  the  ruccazzu  dei  corvi.  We  thus  have  a  third 
local  reminiscence  of  Odyssean  names  and  legends, 
over  and  above  the  physical  features  themselves. 

That  same  afternoon  I  slipped  in  the  steep  mediaeval 
street  of  the  town  and  put  my  left  foot  out  of  joint,  but 
after  some  days  of  most  kind  and  hospitable  treatment 
on  the  mountain  I  was  taken  down  to  Trapani,  where  I 
again  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  attention. 
As  soon  as  I  could  get  downstairs  I  was  driven  by 
Cavaliere  d'AH  and  Baron  Sirinda  to  the  Grotta  di 
Polifemoy  and  was  presented  with  specimens  of  the 
stalactite-covered  prehistoric  meals,  and  flint  chippings. 
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with  which  the  cave  abounded.  I  have  given  the  best 
of  these  to  the  two  branches  of  the  British  Museum.  All 
the  caves  hereabout,  and  they  are  very  numerous, 
abound  also  in  the  remains  of  stone-age  man. 

I  next  re-opened  the  question  of  the  washing-ground, 
and  went  with  friends  to  the  spot  where  it  was  agreed 
the  people  of  ancient  Trapani  would  be  most  likely  to 
have  ttXvvoX  or  lavagri  for  a  large  wash  of  clothes.  This 
was  at  a  place  now  called  the  baia  di  S.  CusumanOy 
between  two  and  three  miles  along  the  coast  that 
trends  north  from  Trapani.  The  entry  of  Ulysses  into 
the  river  is  pure  invention.  There  is  no  river,  but  the 
lines  Od.  VI.  94,  95,  138,  and  Vil.  290,  suggest  this  by 
showing  that  the  women  were  down  on  the  actual 
beach  of  the  sea,  and  not  some  way  up  an  estuary. 
The  small  torrente  delta  Martogna,  now  robbed  of  its 
water  by  the  requirements  of  Trapani,  is  all  the  stream 
that  there  can  have  ever  been  here.  Nevertheless  we 
agreed  that  this  was  the  spot  where  Ulysses  landed  in 
Phaeacia. 

We  had  hardly  settled  this  before  I  began  to  suspect 
that  it  was  also  the  spot  at  which  he  had  landed  in 
Ithaca.  Conspicuous,  at  no  great  distance,  in  the 
nearest  precipice  was  a  cave  which  attracted  my  at- 
ttention.  It  is  called  La  grotta  del  TorOy  and  tradition 
says  that  it  contains  a  hidden  treasure. 

According  to  the  Odyssey  (xiii.  103  &c.),  the  cave 
where  Ulysses  hid  his  Phaeacian  presents  had  two 
entrances,  one  for  mortals,  i.e.  accessible,  turned  towards 
the  north,  and  another  for  the  gods,  i.e.  mankind  could 
not  get  into  the  cave  by  it.  This  last,  and  surely  upper 
entrance,  was  turned  towards  the  south.  Prehistoric 
remains  of  stone-age  man  abounded  in  it — for  the  stone 
amphorae,  stone  cups,  and  stone  spindles  of  the  nymphs 
can  hardly  mean  anything  else — it  contained  water,  and 
the  bees  built  their  nests  there.  As  further  help 
towards  identification,  from  between  it  and  the  shore 
(for  on  the  level  of  the  shore  itself  no  one  can  see  farj, 
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Ulysses  saw  the  long  straight  tracks,  the  precipices,  the 
harbours  with  their  ships,  and  the  goodly  trees  {Od.  xiil. 

195,  196). 

As  soon  as  my  foot  would  let  me  I  went  on  a  mule  to 
this  cave,  and  found  the  lower  entrance  turning  due 
north,  by  compass.  It  was  a  cave  in  two  stories,  the 
lower,  and  lesser,  being  roofed  with  a  layer  of  rock 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  above  which  it  began 
again  and  was  continued  to  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  height  of  the  cliff,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
feet  high.  The  face  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cave  has 
been  walled  in  with  masonry,  said  to  be  Saracenic; 
through  holes  in  this  I  could  see  the  cave  behind  it, 
but  not  the  opening,  which  [  am  told  enters  it  above 
from  the  back.  If  this  opening  enters  from  the  back  it 
should  look  south,  for  the  front  looks  north,  but  I  was 
much  too  lame  to  be  able  to  get  up  to  the  top  and  see. 
Certainly,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  drop  from 
this  entrance  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
one  but  a  god  to  get  into  the  cave  by  its  means. 
Inside  the  lower  portion  of  the  cave  I  found  a  drip  or 
two  of  water,  but  not  much  ;  beautiful  specimens  of  flint 
implements  taken  from  it  may  be  seen  in  the  museunx 
at  Palermo,  and  no  doubt  3000  years  ago  the  remains 
of  an  unknown  earlier  race  would  be  more  striking 
and  abundant.  <'And  what,"  said  I,  "are  these  curious 
little  round  cups  which  1  see  here  and  there?  Can 
these  be  the  stone  cups  of  the  nymphs  ? "  Aly  friend, 
Cavaliere  Giannitrapani,  who  was  with  me,  answered; 
*'  Oh,  no ;  those  are  bees'  nests.  The  wild  bees  build 
here  in  great  numbers." 

So  much  for  the  cave  itself.  As  for  the  view  outside,, 
it  was  exactly  what  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  seen  in  the 
Odyssey : — the  sea  and  the  little  bay  of  S.  C2isumanOy 
the  precipices,  the  long  straight  tracks,  the  harbours, 
(plural  not  singular),  and  the  ships.  Were  confirmation 
wanted,  it  would  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  cave, 
i.^.  La  Qrotta  d^l  Toro.     A  bull  resides   in  it  who  is 
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always  grinding  gold ;  this,  however,  can  only  be 
found  by  a  virgin  who  can  eat  a  whole  pomegranate 
without  dropping  a  single  pip.  I  think  the  grotto  was. 
originally  called  not  del  TorOy  but  del  Tesoro ;  children 
corrupted  tesoro  into  toro,  and  as  it  was  known  there  was 
a  tesoro  in  the  story  somewhere,  the  toro  was  made  to 
grind  it.  I  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that  we  have 
here  a  fourth  local  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
time  of  the  Odyssey.  I  concluded  then  that  the  writer 
of  the  Odyssey  used  the  bam  di  S.  Custmiano  twice  over, 
as  being  very  familiar  with  the  spot,  and  was  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  my  Sicilian  friends  were  right  in 
fixing  on  this  as  the  place  where  Ulysses  landed  in, 
Phseacia. 

It  remained  to  see  ho,w  far  this  would  conflict  with 
the  site  I  had  concluded  to  be  that  of  Eumseus's  hut, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  could  agree  better  with 
the  Odyssey.  Ulysses,  on  leaving  the  cave  where  he 
had  hid  his  presents,  goes  over  rough  ground,  through 
the  forest,  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  he  would  do  in  going  to  the  Runzty  which 
is  the  site  where  I  would  place  the  hut. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  correspondence  between 
places  and  legends  described  in  the  Odyssey,  and  those 
that  may  be  seen  and  heard  at  the  present  day.  Readers 
who  are  not  convinced  by  what  [  have  adduced  already 
will  not  be  so,  no  matter  how  much  more  I  bring,  I 
would,  however,  point  out  that  according  to  Thucydides 
VI.  2,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  the  Cyclopes 
and  the  L^strygonians,  and  these  appear  as  the  two 
savage  cannibal  races  of  the  Odyssey.  The  two  most 
notable  examples — at  any  rate  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea-^-of  megalith ic  walls  that  I 
can  hear  of  in  Sicily  are  those  of  Mount  Eryx,  now 
Monte  S.  Giuliano,  and  of  Cefalu.  1  visited  both,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  city  of  Lamus 
and  the  Laestrygonians  should  be  placed  at  Cefali!i,  but 
I  think  the  writer  introduces  also  a  reminiscence  of  the 
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six  miles  between  Castellamare  and  Segesta.  I  hava 
already  said  that  I  suppose  Ustica,  which  is  visible  from 
Mount  Eryx,  to  have  been  the  island  of  ^olus.  Circe's 
island,  the  sirens,  and  the  wandering  rocks  are  no 
doubt  the  Lipari  islands ;  the  "  hurricanes  of  fire,"  and 
the  cloud  that  rested  always  both  summer  and  winter 
on  the  top  of  Scylla,  are  perhaps  allusions  to  Stromboli 
or  Vulcano.  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  admitted  by 
€veryone  as  the  straits  of  Messina,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  writer  was  sure  of  thir  exact  position.  I  passed 
through  these,  and  on  seeing  the  rock  Scylla  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  disturbed  waters  of  Charybdis  on  the  other, 
I  could  not  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  general  opinion. 
The  island  Thrinakia,  is,  pace  the  late  Prof,  Freeman, 
Sicily  itself;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  Pantellaria  is  the 
island  of  Calypso,  from  which,  if  Ulysses  steered  as 
Calypso  had  told  him,  he  would  make  Trapani.  The 
voyages  of  Ulysses  then,  after  he  has  once  reached  the 
Cyclopes,  that  is  to  say  practically  Trapani,  resolve 
themselves  into  a  sail  round  Sicily,  from  Trapani  back 
to  Trapani  again. 

Here,  however,  I  must  for  the  present  leave  my  case. 
I  am  aware  that  I  have  adduced  no  fresh  evidence.  I 
have  neither  excavated  to  find  new  facts,  nor  appealed 
to  any  that  have  not  lain  on  the  surface  at  the  command 
of  Homeric  students  for  nearly  3000  years.  When  I 
reflect  on  the  huge  improbability  that  so  many  and  such 
able  students  should  for  so  long  have  overlooked  evi- 
dence that  was  so  easy  both  to  find  and  to  apply,  I  am 
shocked  and  frightened  at  my  own  presumption  ;  never- 
theless, neither  my  friends  at  Trapani  nor  myself  see 
any  escape  from  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at.  I 
appeal  confidently,  therefore,  to  all  Cambridge  scholars 
whose  interest  in  the  Odyssey  is  more  than  skin-deep, 
both  for  guidance  and  for  that  wholesome  correction 
which  they  will  no  doubt  readily  give  me,  should  they 
see  their  way  to  doing  so. 

P.  S. — I   have  just    seen   the    Classical   Review    for 
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November,  with  a  notice  of  the  views  above  insisted  on 
by  Professor  Warr  of  King's  College,  who  says  they  are 
**  open  to  the  decisive  objection  that  the  Greek  Drepane^ 
on  which  Mr  Butler's  speculations  depend  from  first  to 
last,  did  not  exist  till  long  after  the  close  of  the  Homeric 
age." 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  how  far  my 
speculations  depend  in  any  degree  on  the  supposition 
that  "the  Greek  Drepane"  existed  during  the  Homeric 
age.  "  A  "  race  of  Greek-speaking  people  probably  did 
then  exist  at  a  town  on  the  site  of  what  was  after- 
wards the  Drepanum  of  later  history,  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing.  The  question  is  whether  anyone  can 
show  a  presumption  against  this  more  strong  than  the, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  overwhelming  one  I  have  established 
in  favour  of  the  Odyssey  having  been  written  at  Trapani. 
Besides,  no  one  can  know  better  than  Professor  Warr 
that  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  places  a  Greek- speaking  Phocian 
settlement  on  the  very  part  of  Sicily  where  I  suppose 
the  Odyssey  to  have  been  written,  at  a  date  long  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  Homeric  age.  The  Elymi,  more- 
over, in  the  same  neighbourhood  and  at  the  same  date 
probably  spoke  Greek. 

A  professor  at  Palermo  last  summer,  when  told  of 
my  theory,  said  :  "  It  is  impossible  ;  we  should  have  to 
re-consider  all  our  views  about  the  Greeks  in  Sicily."  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  the  views  must  be  recon- 
sidered, in  spite  of  all  the  professors,  whether  at  King's 
College  or  at  Palermo. 

Samuel  Butler, 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ROWING. 


With  a  bundle  of  reeds  our  art  began^ 

In  the  days  of  the  prehistoric  man, 

Sitting  astride  of  his  humble  craft, 

While  the  neighbours  stood  on  the  bank  and  laughed* 

No  stretcher  fittings  disturbed  his  soul, 

No  breakable  slides,  no  slanting  thole ; 

But  worthy  of  honour  was  he,  because 

He  was  father  of  rowing,  whoever  he  was ! 

But  sitting  astride  with  his  legs  immersed, 
With  pains  rheumatic  he  soon  was  cursed; 
And  so  to  relieve  his  tortured  bones, 
He  hollowed  a  log  with  red-hot  stones ; 
This  kept  his  limbs  from  the  cold  and  wet^ 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  chance  upset. 
So  he  paddled  away  o'er  the  waters  blue. 
Did  the  primitive  man  in  the  first  canoe  ! 

And  when  the  primitive  man  was  gone 

The  march  of  science  went  gaily  on, 

Till  they  made  a  rowlock  of  two  old  pegs, 

Sat  face  to  the  stern  and  used  their  legs. 

Trireme  and  Lord  Mayor's  Barge  so  gay 

Came  in  their  turn  and  passed  away. 

For  there's  nought  in  rowing  but  must  give  place 

To  a  good  light  ship  and  an  eight-oared  race  ! 

R.  H.  F. 


TENNYSONIANA. 

5T  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Ea^le  if  we 
here  record  the  connexion  of  certain  members 
of  the  family  ot  the  late  Poet  Laureate  with 
the  College. 

The  following  entries  are  taken  from  the  admission 
Registers  of  the  College  : 

984.  George  Ckyton  Tennyson.  Son  of  George  Tenny- 
son, Esq.,  Lincoln.  County  of  Birih,  Lincoln.  Birthplace^ 
Market  Rasing.  Age  18.  Privately  educated  by  Rev  Mr 
Hutchinson,  at  Hollywell,  Hunts.  Entered  as  a  Pensioner, 
Tutor,  Williams.     8th  October  1796. 

1 183.  Charles  Tennyson.  Son  of  George  Tennyson,  Esq. » 
of  Great  Grimsby  and  Brother  of  984.  County  of  Birtht 
Lincoln.  Age  17.  School,  Louth,  Dr  Orme.  Entered  as  a 
Pensioner.    Tutor,  Catton.     6th  July  180 1. 

3195.  Frederick  Tennyson.  Father  Rev  Dr  Tennyson,, 
See  984.  County,  Lincolnshire.  Birthplace,  Louth.  Age  18. 
School,  Eton.  Entered  as  a  Pensioner,  Tutor,  Tatham. 
4th  July  1825. 

We  have  thus  three  generations  of  the  family 
mentioned.  George  Tennyson  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  Poet  Laureate.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael 
Tennyson  and  Elizabeth  daughter  of  George  Clayton 
of  Grimsby.  He  inherited  in  1794  the  Clayton  Estates 
from  his  maternal  uncle  Christopher. 

Mr  George  Tennyson  was  in  early  life  a  Solicitor 
at  Market  Rasing,  head  of  the  firm  of  Tennyson^, 
Mayne  and  Vane.  Living  as  he  did  during  the  extreme 
agricultural  depression  consequent  on  the  war  with 
our  American  Colonies,  which  threw  many  estates 
into  the  market,  he  was  enabled  by  judicious  invest- 
ment to  add  much  to  his  landed  possessions.     In  his 
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latter  years  Mr  George  Tennyson  sat  more  than  ond@ 
in  Parliament  as  representative  for  Bletchingly.  He  died 
4th  July  1835,  aged  85. 

The  Reverend  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  father  of 
the  Poet,  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1801,  M.A.  1805, 
and  LL.D  in  18 13.  He  became  Rector  of  Somersby, 
of  Bog  Enderby  and  Benniworth,  and  Vicar  of  Great 
Grimsby.  He  died  6th  March  1831,  in  the  life  time 
of  his  father,  and  is  buried  in  Somersby  Churchyard. 

Mr  Charles  Tennyson,  the  second  son  of  Mr  George 
Tennyson,  succeeded  under  his  father's  will  to  the  family 
estate  of  Bayons  Manor  and  other  manors  and  estates, 
and  took  by  Royal  license  the  name  of  Tennyson- 
D'Eyncourt. 

Mr  Tennyson-D'Eyncourt  sat  in  ten  successive 
Parliaments.  He  represented  the  Borough  of  Grimsby 
from  1818  to  1826,  the  Borough  of  Bletchingly  from 
1826  to  1 83 1,  and  the  Borough  of  Stamford  from  1831 
to  the  end  of  1832. 

In  December  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons  as  the  first  member  for  the  Borough 
of  Lambeth,  and  was  several  times  re-elected.  He 
was  a  Privy  Councillor  and  High  Steward  for  Louth, 
a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet.  He  died  21st  July 
1861. 

Mr  Frederick  Tennyson,  brother  of  the  Poet  Laureate, 
kept  by  residence  in  College  the  Easter  and  the 
Michaelmas  Terms  of  1826,  and  the  Lent  Term  of  1827. 
His  name  was  removed  from  the  College  Boards  on 
14th  May  1827,  when  he  migrated  to  Trinity.  'Gone 
to  Trinity '  is  the  brief  record  in  the  Buttery  book. 

Mr  Frederick  Tennyson  had  been  *  Captain '  of 
Eton,  and  the  most  celebrated  Latin  and  Greek  verse 
maker  of  the  School.  At  Cambridge  he  gained  the 
Medal  for  the  Greek  Ode  in  1828. 

Many  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  letters*  are  addressed 

*  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  edited  by  W.  Aldis 
■Wright,  1889. 
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to  Mr  Frederick  Tennyson,  and  in  other  letters  he  is 
alluded  to.  Thus  Fitzgerald  writes  to  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son (the  late  Master  of  Trinity),  26  March  1841  : 

"F.  Tennyson  says  that  he  and  a  party  of  Englishmen 
fought  a  cricket  match  with  the  crew  of  the  Bellerophon,  on 
the  Parthenopczan  hills,  (query  about  the  correctness  of  this — > 
I  quote  from  memory)  and  sacked  the  sailors  by  99  runs.  Is 
not  this  pleasant  ?  the  notion  of  good  English  blood  striving 
in  worn-out  Italy — I  like  that  such  men  as  Frederic  should 
be  abroad ;  so  strong,  haughty  and  passionate.  They  keep 
up  the  English  character  abroad." 

He  writes  to  F.  Tennyson  himself,  16  August  1842  : 

"When  I  read  of  your  laughing  and  singing  and  riding 
into  Naples  with  huge  self-supplying  beakers  full  of  the 
warm  South,  I  am  sure  you  had  best  stay  where  you  are..,. 
You  Tennysons  are  born  for  warm  climates." 

He  writes  to  John  Allen,  29  August  1842. 

"  I  also  receive  letters  from  Morton  and  F.  Tennyson,  full 
of  fine  accounts  of  Italy,  finer  than  any  I  ever  read.  They 
came  all  of  a  sudden  on  Cicero's  villa — one  of  them,  at  least,, 
the  Formian — with  a  mosaic  pavement  leading  through  lemon 
gardens  down  to  the  sea,  and  a  little  fountain  as  old  as  the 
Augustan  age  bubbling  up,  as  fresh,  Tennyson  says,  *  as 
when  its  silver  sounds  mixed  with  the  deep  voice  of  the  orator 
as  he  sate  there  in  the  stillness  of  the  noon-day,  devoting  the 
siesta  hours  to  study." 

To  F.  Tennyson,  24  May  1844. 

"My  dear  Frederic,  you  must  select  some  of  your  poems, 
and  publish  them :  we  want  some  bits  of  strong  genuine 
imagination  to  help  to  put  to  flight  these — &c.  Publish  a 
book  of  fragments,  if  nothing  else  but  single  lines  or  else 
the  whole  poems." 

To  the  same,  17  April  1850. 

"  You  know  I  admire  your  poems,  the  only  poems  by  a 
living  writer  I  do  admire  except  Alfred's.  I  can!  have  no 
doubt  whatever  they  ought  to  be  published  in  England." 

Mr  Frederick  Tennyson  published  Days  and  Hours 
in  1845,  The  Isles  of  Greece,  Sappho  and  AIccbus,  in  1890, 
and  Daph7ie  and  other  poems  in  1891.  He  still  livesj, 
having  survived  his  younger  and  more  famous  brother. 
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"  Discriminate  accurately  between  what  you  really  do  observe  an3' 
what  you  only  infer  from  the  facts  observed^ — Mill. 

^^HIS  is  a  maxim  of  which  I  have  always  been 
7|  particularly  fond,  and  to  which  I  have  ever  paid 
the  strictest  regard,  even  from  the  time  when  I 
first  began  to  *  take  notice.'  If  what  I  am  about  to  narrate 
is  so  contrary  to  experience  that  my  readers  will  feel 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  incredulity,  as  the  King  of 
Persia  did  the  tale  about  water  freezing,  I  can  only 
refer  them  to  the  Editors  of  the  Eagle,  who  will  I  am 
sure  give  me  an  unimpeachable  character  for  veracity 
and  accuracy. 

One  morning  early  in  May  there  hatched  from  a. 
ball  of  eggs  outside  my  window  some  two  or  three 
hundred  beautiful  little  golden  spiders.  One  of  these  im- 
mediately left  his  brethren,  and  while  they  hung  in, 
a  twinkling  throng  and  spent  the  first  few  hours  of 
life  in  a  delicious  bask  in  the  sunshine,  he,  without 
any  delay,  selected  a  situation  and  spun  a  web.  This 
he  had  nearly  accomplished  before  the  rest  of  the 
hatch  made  a  move,  and  long  before  hunger  had 
compelled  them  to  follow  his  example  he  was  in  a 
prosperous  way  of  business ;  he  had  satisfied  his  im-. 
mediate  wants  and  become  possessed  of  a  stock  of 
cold  meat  besides. 

Now  some  of  the  least  industrious  ones  of  the  brood 
ii^^   become  reduced  by  the  end  of   the  day    to  such 
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a  state  of  weakness  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  the 
arduous  work  of  constructing  a  net.  These  would 
inevitably  have  died  had  not  our  capitalist,  who  was 
on  the  watch,  helped  them  from  his  larder,  previously 
stipulating  for  repayment  (as  I  afterwards  learnt).  The 
result  of  this  advance  of  principal  was,  that  by  the 
mid-day  following  the  lender  looking  around  espied 
no  less  than  nine  new  webs  upon  which  he  held 
mortgages,  and  what  was  more,  his  name  having  gone 
abroad,  he  was  soon  besieged  with  many  requests  for 
loans  on  the  same  terms. 

In  a  few  days  his  corner  became  the  picture  of 
liveliness.  Hourly  his  debtors  brought  their  tribute 
of  bluebottles,  houseflies,  and  gnats,  and  laid  it  with 
his  fast  accumulating  store.  Now  and  then  a  mortgage 
was  called  in,  an  insolvent  tenant  evicted,  and  the 
vacant  messuage  let  to  some  young  spider  just  starting 
in  business.  No  one  would  have  guessed  that,  of  the 
whole  industrious  population  that  swarmed  on  the 
bushes  in  my  garden,  nine-tenths  held  their  webs 
of  this  prudent  speculator,  and  that  every  winged  insect 
that  fell  into  their  nets  was  observed  by  his  agents 
and  noted  on  his  behalf. 

Now  at  the  end  of  August,  this  capitalist,  who  thus 
gained  the  march  of  a  few  hours  on  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  is  sole  proprietor  of  at  least  thirty  webs ; 
he  holds  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  three  mortgages 
on  first-class  security,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  net 
income  from  these  freehold  tenements  and  mortgages, 
and  from  the  innumerable  other  temporary  loans  which 
will  become  mortgages,  amounts  to  sixty  hlue-hotiles 
per  diem. 

Fit  appendages  to  this  enormous  business  are  not 
wanting.  The  proprietor  possesses  large  premises, 
where  a  number  of  hands  are  constantly  engaged  in 
preserving  meat,  and  wrapping  it  hermetically  in  silk,  so 
that  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  By  this  means  he 
is  insured  against  loss  of  capital  when  trade  is  duU, 
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All  ordinary  labour  connected  with  his  own  business; 
of  fly-catching  he  performs  himself,  in  spite  of  his. 
multifarious  other  duties ;  but,  when  through  some- 
mischance  his  web  is  reduced  to  ruin,  it  is  generally 
repaired  by  hired  artisans  more  or  less  under  his, 
direction.  No  sooner  does  a  calamity  occur  than 
plans  for  a  structure  much  more  wonderful  than  the 
old  one  spring  from  his  bureau,  and  with  incredibl©' 
rapidity  there  appears  a  perfectly  appointed  systera 
of  ropes  far  surpassing  the  former  one. 

A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  in  the  garden  a  small 
red-haired  spider,  who  was  unknown  to  me.  No  one 
could  tell  whence  he  came,  but  he  set  up  business  on 
the  Japonica  tree,  and  after  a  few  days  ceased  to- 
be  the  object  of  violent  curiosity.  Then  he  began  to 
give  *at  homes/  at  which  were  seen  people  not  of 
the  prosperous  few,  but  of  what  may  be  called  the 
lower-middle  and  lower  classes,  among  whom  were 
many  who  had  got  into  difficulties  with  the  rich 
spider  before-mentioned. 

The  '  at  homes '  increased,  both  in  size  and  in 
frequency,  until  at  last  there  never  occurred  a  quiet 
hour,  when  business  might  safely  be  left,  but 
somewhere  or  other  a  crowd  congregated,  and  the 
red-haired  spider  was  always  there.  He  was  con- 
tinually haranguing  the  multitude.  What  was  the 
subject  of  his  speeches  I  could  not  for  a  long  time 
even  guess ;  but  at  last,  by  dint  of  much  applicatioa 
and  aided  by  a  keen  faculty  of  deduction,  I  learnt, 
that  he  was  always  talking  of  his  rich  neighbour, 
the  mortgage-holder.  Hours  of  further  study  it  cost; 
to  understand  his  speech,  but  at  last  I  fairly 
accomplished  the  task.  I  give  here  a  specimen 
discourse,  mainly  correct  in  context  and  wholly  accurate 
in  substance,  as  having  been  delivered  by  him  at  one 
time  and  another. 

...."You  go  on  toiling  that  he  may  rest.  The 
object  of  your  abstinence  is  that  he  may  surfeit.    All 
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yotlt  miseries  are  a  joy  to  him,  and  your  joys  are 
taxed  for  his  pleasure.  Of  every  blue-bottle  that 
Providence  sends  you,  only  one  leg  may  you  eat, 
and  that  because  it  pays  him  for  you  to  eat  something. 
At  any  moment  his  caprice  may  send  you  away  home- 
less. You  are  hemmed  in  by  his  bailiffs  and  by  hunger; 
you  are  compelled  either  to  starve  or  die.  But,  friends, 
there  is  surely  a  remedy  ?  You  are  many ;  he  is  but 
one.  All  this  your  misery  only  exists  as  long  as  that 
one  head  remains  on  that  bloated  body.  One  strong 
bite  from  the  weakest  of  us  and  all  are  free.  You  are 
cowards  if  you  sit  down  longer  under  this  tyranny,  and 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you." 

*  »  •  • 

I  cannot  tell  what  to  do.  I  feel  that  there  is 
revolution  in  the  air.  His  myrmidons  will  fight  for 
the  oppressor,  through  long  habit,  and  many  spiders 
that  I  have  learnt  to  love  will  perish .... 

What  if  I  brush  away  the  bloated  one  and  free  this 
population  ? 

They  would  regard  it  as  an  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, I  know,  and  it  might  be  for  their  good.... 
Yet,  if  the  red-haired  one  had  not  come,  they  would 
have  been  happier.  ..  .  Would  they  forget.  ..  .having 
learnt  ? 

Shall  I  destroy  the  red-haired  one  ? 

G.  G.  D. 


CARMEN  AQUATICUM. 

When  your  needle's  vanished,  and  the  starting-gun  has 

gone, 
When  the  water's  foaming  as  the  boat  is  driven  on. 
When  the  towpath  surges  with  a  roaring  crowd  of  red> 
When  the  destined  victim's  only  half-a-length  ahead. 
When  the  bell  is  ringing  clear  above  the  rattle's  din— 
That's  the  time  to  make  her  move,  lads !     Up,  and  take 

her  in ! 
Up  with  Lady  Margaret,  lads,  and  down  with  all  ahead. 
For  the  honour  of  the  College  and  the  glory  of  the  Red  ! 

When  the  prospect's  darkest,  and  the  struggle's  des- 
perate hard, 

When  the  boat  behind  is  gaining  inches  every  yard. 

When  they  think  you're  beaten,  when  they're  spurting 
for  a  shot. 

Pull  yourselves  together,  lads,  and  show  them  that 
you're  not. 

Never  slack  your  efforts ;  longer,  harder  drive  the  oar ; 

Fetch  her  safely  past  the  post — it's  oft  been  done  before  ! 

Overlapped  or  overlapping,  keep  or  go  ahead, 

For  the  honour  of  the  College  and  the  glory  of  the  Red ! 


Not  in  vain  these  verses,  if  but  one  by  them  inspired 
Keeps  it  going  longer  when  he's  getting  deadly  tired  j 
If  one  Lady  Margaret  man,  in  eight,  or  four,  or  tub, 
Rows  a  little  harder  for  the  welfare  of  the  Club. 
With  little  trouble  taken  comes  but  little  pace ; 
Pluck  and  zeal  bring  victory  not  only  in  a  race. 
Up  with  Lady  Margaret  then,  and  down  with  all  ahead. 
For  the  honour  of  the  College  and  the  glory  of  the  Red ! 

R.  H.  F, 


BIBLIOTHECA    LOQUITUR. 
II. 

(Continued  from  p.  299^. 

P^ET  US  take  a  look  at  our  visitors,  of  whom 
^1  I  have  already  mentioned  some.  Of  the  earlier 
Library  we  cannot  say  much  :  for  though  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1564,  "riding  in  the  hall,  had  there  an 
oration,"^  she  did  not  think  fit  to  turn  into  the  Library 
on  her  left.  Can  we  claim  a  visit  from  the  stately- 
mannered  monarch,  Charles  the  First  ?  Dr  Beaumont, 
master  of  Peterhouse  from  1663  to  1669,  who  writes  to 
his  father  from  St  Peter's  *  the  best  day  of  my  life, 
March  21,  1641,'  shall  answer  for  us.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II,  then  a  boy  not  12  years 
of  age,  came  over  from  Newmarket  in  March  164 J, 
and  was  paraded  about ;  returning  to  his  father,  and 
apparently  full  of  his  visit— 

"This  so  highly  pleased  ye  King,  that  ye  Moonday  after,  he  came  hither 
himself.... As  soon  as  he  had  seen  that  Chappell  [Trinity]  he  walked  to 
St  John's,  viewed  their  Chappell  &  library  [and]  took  a  travelhng  banquet 
in  ye  further  Court ....  At  St  John's  Gate  he  took  Coach  and  so  went  to 
Huntingdon. ..  .At  his  parting  one  tells  me  that  he  thus  spake  to  yo 
"Vicechan.  '  Mr  Vicechanc.  Whatsoever  becomes  of  me  I  will  charge  my 
Sonn,  upon  my  blessing,  to  respect  ye  University.'* 

Here  comes  John  Evelyn,  with  his  wife,  ambling 
through  England,  and  presumably  writing  his  diary 
the  while,  August  31,  1654  : 

"  This  evening  to  Cambridge  ;  and  went  first  to  see  St  John's  Colledge, 
well  built  of  brick,  and  Librarie,  which  is  the  fairest  of  that  University.     One 

'  Cooper's  Annals,  Vol.  ii.,  198.         '  Cooper's  Annals,  Vol.  iii.,  321-2. 
VOL.   XVII.  CCC 
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Mr  Benlowes  has  given  it  all  the  ornaments  of  Pietra  Commessa,'  whereof 
a  table  and  one  piece  of  perspective  is  very  fine ;  other  trifles  there  also  be 
of  no  great  value,  besides  a  vast  old  song  book  or  service,  and  some  faire 
manuscripts.  There  hangs  in  the  library  the  picture  of  John  Williams, 
Abp.  of  York,  sometime  Lord  Keeper,  my  kinsman*  &  their  greate 
benefactor.  There  is  an  office  in  manuscript  with  fine  miniatures,  and  some 
other  antiquities  given  by  ye  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII, 
and  the  before  mentioned  Abp.  Williams  when  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The 
Library  is  pretty  well  stor'd.  The  Greeke  Professor  [Abraham  Wheelock] 
had  me  into  another  large  quadrangle  cloister'd  and  well-built,  and  gave  us 
a  handsome  collation  in  his  own  chamber." 

Here,  very  properly,  follows  Samuel  Pepys — "  so  by 
moonlight  to  Cambridge" — October  15,  i66a  : 

"Showed  Mr  Cooke  King's  College  Chapel,  Trinity  College,  and  St 
John's  College  Library  ;  &  that  being  done,  to  our  inn  again." 

Here,  May  morning  seven  years  later,  came  Cosmo 
de  Medicis,  Prince  of  Tuscany,  afterwards  Cosmo  III.' 

"  Thence ....  to  the  college  of  St  John,  where  Dr  Gunning,, ,  .accom- 
panied his  highness  through  the  halls ....  conducting  him  into  the  library, 
which  both  in  number  and  curiosity  of  its  books  surpasses  that  of  the 
university.^'* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  in  1669  the 
present  Library  of  Trinity  College  did  not  yet  exist. 
It    was   commenced   only   in    1675,  so   that  as  far  as 

*  The  Pietra  Commessa  '  and  other  trifles '  are  there  still ;  but  the 
portrait — O  utinam— is  in  the  Hall.  It  was  procured  from  Gilbert  Jackson 
for  ;^io  (Hartshome's  Book  rarities,  p.  333)  and  was  still  in  the  Library  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  if  we  may  believe  Ackermann. 

'  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  what  relation  Evelyn  was  to  WilUams.  The 
following  table  may  show  his  connexion  with  the  name ; 


I  I 

Sir  J.  WilHams.     T.  Williams  = 

Kt.  I 

Rose  Williams  =  George  Evelyn  =  Joan  Stint 
d.  1603  I 

Richard  Evelyn  = 
d.  1640  I 

John  Evelyn. 
»  The  happy  possessor  of  a  complete  set  of  '  Strad  '  instruments  ("  a  chest 
of  viols  ")  in  a  case  to  match.     See  Hart's  The  Violin,  its  famous  makers 
etc.,  pp.  193-5,  popular  edition. 

*  See  Cooper's  Annals,  iii.,  p.  536, 
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buildings  go  we  have   a  start   of  half  a  century  over 
our  neighbours/ 

Here,  back  again,  comes  the  boy  of  twelve,  now  the 
Monarch  of  168 1  with  his  Queen. 

"  To  St  John's  College,  where  Dr  Gower,  the  Master  and  Vice-chancellor, 
after  Speeches,  Presents,  and  shewing  him  the  Library,  entertain'd  their 
Majesties  in  his  long  Gallery."  * 

On  the  I  St  of  April  1682,  the  Ambassador  from  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  came  "  to  Trin  Coll  &  St  John's." 
That  his  excellency  came  to  the  Library,  history  says 
not.*  William  III  visited  the  Library  at  Trinity  in 
1689,  but  came  not  here.  Queen  Anne  in  1705  both 
visited  the  Library  at  Trinity  and  also  came  to  St 
John's,  but  the  London  Gazette  of  the  day  did  not 
descend  to  details.* 

Here  comes  Uffenbach  in  17 10: 

"  Nachmittags  giengen  wir  in  S  Johns  Colledge.  "Wir  sahen  zuBrderst 
die  Bibliotheck,  so  in  einem  zimlichen  grossen  Saale  stehet.  Die  Biicher 
sind  noch  ordentlicher,  als  wir  sonst  in  Engelland  gefunden,  aber  meist 
Theologica,  darunter  doch  viel  herrliche  Opera  vorkommen.  Oben  am  Ende 
der  Bibliotheck  war  in  Lebensgrosse  das  Bildniss  Margaretce  de  Richemont, 
fundatricis  hujus  Collegii..  Auf  dem  Tische,  so  oben  an  dem  Fenster 
stunde,  lag  folgendes  :  l  Thomas  h  Kempis  de  imitatione  Christi  English 
ijbersetzt  zu  Londen  1505,  in  8.  gedruckt,  darinn  ermeldte  Margaretha  von 
Richemont  ihren  Namen  gezeichnet.  Earner  ein  Gebetbuch,  so  die  Konigia 
Elisabeth  als  ihr  Handbuch  gebraucht  haben  soil.  Ein  Volumen  in  membr.  fol. 
mit  diesem  Titel :  uviiixoctlvov,  s.  liber  donationum^ ....  An  den  Fensternhieben 
hiengen  einige  Schildereyen  von  Stein  opere  musivo  eingelegt ....  Man  zeigtt 
uns  auch  in  einer  Schachtel  allerhand  Florentinischen  Marmor. . . .  Auch 
stunde  ein  Cabinet  von  Medallien  da.  Aber  hiezu,  wie  auch  zu  denen 
Manuscripten  waren  die  Schlussel  nicht  vtrhanden,  desswegen  wir  nur  die 
gedruckten  Biicher  durchsahen."     (29  July  17 10).* 

O  Thomas  Baker,  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
pillory  thee  thus ! 

"I  went... to  visit  Mr  Baker  (a  learned  Antiquary),  at  St  John's.  .»- 
He  entertained  me  most  agreeably  in  the  College  Library  with  the  sight  of 

*  Sinker,  Library  of  Trinity  College,  p.  9. 

.     '  Cooper's  Annals,  iii.,  p.  591.     ("He  could  find  but  one  Fault,  and  that 
wai  the  over-great  Plenty.") 

»  Ibid.  595.  *  Ibid,  iv.,  72. 

*  Uffenbach,  Merkwurdige  Reistn,  11 1.  j,  7,  8.    ,{Ulm,  1754)- 
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some  raluable  manuscripts,  printed  books  very  xzx&...He  gave  me  an 
autograph  of  his  excellence  the  noted  Cardinal  Fisher,  a  native  of  Yorkshire. 
(Ralph  Thoresby's  Diary,  ii.  231,  July  5,  1714.) 

George  the  First  in  1 7 1 7  had  seen  Libraries  enough 
when  he  had  been  to  Trinity.  Possibly  waiting  five 
minutes  in  Trinity  Lane,  *a  most  dirty,  filthy  place/ 
was  enough  to  cure  him  of  sight-seeing.^ 

Here  stood  Prior  when  he  "spoke"  his  verses  to 
Lady  Harley,  in  1719— published  as  a  broadside  and 
sold  "price  twopence,"  a  copy  of  which  has  reached 
us  through  the  liberality  of  Mr  Foxwell. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  terrible  tale  of  woe,  anent 
(I   am   sorry  to   say)  an  Oxford  man,  Philip  Nichols. 
This  "  dissolute  and  dishonest  person"  graduated  B.A. 
at  Brasenose  College,   Oxford,  on  Oct.   11,   1718,   and 
proceeded  M.A.  June  8,  1722.     Crossing  to  Cambridge 
he    succeeded    in    having  himself    created   Fellow   of 
Trinity    Hall,    and   LL.D.  in    1729.     By   1731    he   was 
'dejectus  omni  de  gradu'  for  stealing  books  out  of  our 
Library  and  elsewhere."     That  this  mode  of  acquiring 
books  was  not  confined  to  scions  of  the  sister  Univer- 
sity is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Henry  Justice,  Esq.,  of 
the    Middle    Temple,    a    fellow-commoner    of    Trinity 
College,  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
1736  for  stealing  books  from  Trinity  College  Library^ 
for   which  he   got  seven  years'   transportation.     As  I 
have  not  yet  searched  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers 
for  that  year,  I  cannot  say  if,  among  the  other  Libraries 
in  the  University  which  he  appears  to  have  plundered^ 
ours  must  be  counted.' 

In  1746,  though  I  can  find  evidence  of  members 
of  St  John's  murdering  one  another,*  I  can  find  none 
of  their  receiving  distinguished  visitors. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  poet,  must  have  been  here,  for. 


»  Cooper's  Annals,  iv.,  149.  *  Ibid.  2oq. 

'  Ibid.  223.  ^  Ibid.  25b. 
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in   his  letter  to  Walpole  on  the  latter's  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  he  writes  in  September  of  the  same  year  :* 

"  In  St  John's  Library  is  what  I  take  for  the  original  of  Lady  Margaret> 
kneeling  at  her  oratory  under  a  stsite.  It  is  hung  a,t  a  great  height,  and  spoiled 
by  damp  and  neglect,  while  the  Master  keeps  very  choicely  in  his  lodge 
a  miserable  copy  of  it.  In  the  same  Library  is  a  very  good  whole  length  of 
Bishop  Williams  (while  Lord  Keeper)  standing,  and  a  carpet  in  it,  finished 
with  great  care  ;  perhaps,  therefore,  by  the  same  hand  as  that  of  Sir  Anthony 
Mildmay.'  In  the  lodge  is  a  very  good  old  picture  that  used  to  be  called 
Bishop  Fisher,  but  Dr  Taylor  has  told  them  it  is  Sir  Anthony  Brown: 
what  his  reasons  are  I  cannot  tell,  as  he  is  not  here ;  it  is  surely  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  and  a  layman ;  on  a  board  split  from  top  to  bottom."* 

"  I  sympathize  with  your  gout,"  he  continues. 
Though  we  find  him,  ten  years  later,  coming  to  call 
on  young  Lord  St  Helens,  we  have  no  record  that 
he  visited  the  library  again.* 

On  September  3,  1768,  the  King  of  Denmark  came 
"  to  St  John's  College,"  but  the  Ca?nbridge  Chronicle 
of  the  week  is  provokingly  silent  as  to  his  movements 
here.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  of  Wilkes 
in  February  17  71,  and  of  other  royal  and  noble 
celebrities. 

'  Earlier  in  the  same  letter  he  writes :  *'  Be  assured  that  Occleve's 
portrait  of  Chaucer  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  in  St  John's  Library :  they 
have  a  MS.  of  the  Troilus  and,Cressida  without  illuminations,  and  no  other 
part  of  his  works." 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  376. 

»  Works,  ed.  Gosse,  vol.  i.  pp.  310-1.  And  yet,  five  years  later,  he 
writes  about  it  as  follows :  "  I  must  tell  you,  that  upon  cleaning  an  old 
picture  here  at  St  John's  Lodge,  which  I  always  took  for  a  Holbein,  oa 
a  ring  which  the  figure  wears,  they  have  found  H.  H.  It  has  been  always 
called  B.  V.  Fisher ;  but  is  plainly  a  layman,  and  probably  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  the  College."  Letter  to  Horace  WalpoUy 
Dec.  13,  1765.     Ibid.  iii.  227. 

*  "Icame  to  St  John's,  College,  Cambridge,  in  1770,  and  that  year  received 
a  visit  from  Gray,  having  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Gisborne,  Mr  Stonhewer,  and  Mr  Palgrave,  and  they  walked 
one  by  one,  in  Indian  file.  When  they  withdrew,  every  college  man  took 
off  his  cap  as  he  passed,  a  considerable  number  having  assembled  in  the 
quadrangle  to  see  Mr  Gray,  who  was  seldom  seen.  I  asked  Mr  Gray, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  his  companions,  what  he  thought  of  Mr  Garrick's 
Jubilee  Ode,  just  published }  He  answered,  *  He  was  easily  pleased.'  " 
Ibid,  iii.  385n. 
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"No  matter,"  writes  Charles  Lamb  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Manning,  "  if  you  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage 
when  I  come ;  for  I  can  employ  myself  in  Cambridge  very 
pleasantly  in  the  mornings.  Are  there  not  libraries, 
halls,  colleges,  books,  pictures...?  "*  But  we  do  not  know 
if  either  Lamb  or  the  Mohawk  Chief  Teyoninhokerawen, 
who  visited  the  University  in  1805,  passed  within  these 
walls. 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Library  about  this 
time  will  be  familiar  to  most  from  the  fine  lithograph 
in  Ackermann's  Cambridge,  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  plate  being  September  i,  1815. 

From  a  letter  written  in  1823  by  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  to  his  mother,  we  learn  that  our  Library  was 
then  still  open  only  to  Masters  of  Arts : 

"I  found  also  yesterday  that  undergraduates  may  obtain  books  (of  course 
chiefly  of  reference)  from  the  Trinity  Library,  merely  by  application  to  the 
tutor  for  a  note,  which  he  is  always  pleased  to  be  asked  for.  I  shall  very 
soon  give  him  this  pleasure,  as  many  books,  such  as  Clarendon,  are  too- 
expensive  to  buy,  and  not  easily  hired.  This  is  a  grand  point  in  which 
Trinity  surpasses,  as  of  course  she  does  in  everything  else,  all  her  rivals — the 
libraries  of  St  John's,  &c.,  being  open  only  to  Masters  of  Arts. "^ 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  record  a  visit  from  the 
famous  book  collector  who  came  to  Cambridge  in  the 
next  year.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  went  to  Trinity,  and 
to  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalene  (in  company 
with  T.  F.  Dibdin);  made  some  purchases  at  Deighton's 
and  heard  a  lecture  by  Adam  Sedgwick :  but  St  John's 
he  passed  by." 

Of  visitors  during  the  next  sixty  years  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  speak*:    but  the  visits  may  here   be 


'  Oct.  16,  1800.  Letters  (ed.  Ainger),  vol.  i.,  144.  Manning  lodged 
over  Crisp  the  barber,  in  St  Mary's  Passage. 

*  Life,  edited  by  his  son,  vol.  i.,  pp.  48-9,  ed.  1884. 
s  Cambridge  Chronicle,  8  November  1824. 

♦  But  the  appearance  of  Hartshome's  book  in  1829,  and  Dean  Cowie's 
Catalogue  of  our  MSS  in  1842-3,  show  that  the  library  was  in  full  work  then. 
«'  I  remember  going  through  the  College  once  with  our  late  Master  [Dr 
Batcson]  to  show  it  to  the  late  Queen  of  Holland  ;  and  also  going  over  it 
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recorded  of  Todd  (between  1853-7),  Tischendorff  on 
several  occasions,  and  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales 
on  Dec.  15,  1883. 

Dr  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
remember,  was  brought  into  the  library  when  he 
visited  us  in  1887,  and  was  shown  its  rarities  by- 
Professor  Mayor  and  Dr  Donald  MacAlister.  The 
author  of  the  "  Renaissance  in  Italy,"  Mr  John 
Addington  Symonds,  was  here  on  October  21,  1889,  and 
Bp  Tucker,  now  to  the  front  in  Uganda,  in  1891.  On 
June  13,  1892,  our  present  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  was  conducted  over  the  library  by  Mr 
Mullinger.  If  I  mention  thus  but  a  handful  of  visitors 
it  is  to  show  at  least  that  their  presence  is  appreciated. 


Next  in  order  of  interest  I  take  to  be  the  few 
indications  which  we  possess  as  to  the  former  resting- 
places  of  some  of  the  earlier  of  our  books.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  conventual  buildings 
of  England  at  the  Reformation,  their  libraries,  as 
everyone  knows,  were  dispersed.  The  description  of 
the  commissioners'  work  in  1550  is  familiar  to  all: 
"  — the  ancient  libraries  were  rifled.  Many  manuscripts, 
guilty  of  no  other  superstitions  than  red  letters  in  the 
front  or  titles,  were  condemned  to  fire.  . .  .  Such  books 
wherein  appeared  angels  were  thought  sufficient  to  be 
destroyed,  because  accounted  Popish,  or  diabolical,  or 
both."  We  read  of  two  noble  libraries  sold  as  waste 
paper  for  forty  shillings.  Layton's  description  of  '  the 
great  quadrant  court '  at  New  College,  Oxford,  after  his 
second  visitation,  may  serve  as  a  sample.  "  Full  of  the 
leiffes  of  Dunce,  the  wynde  blowyng  them  into  evere 


with  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  And  at  the  time  of  Prince  Albert's  Installation 
as  Chancellor  and  on  various  occasions  of  Honorary  Degrees  being  conferred, 
as  well  as  at  other  times,  I  have  recollections  of  seeing  or  hearing  of 
eminent  or  interesting  persons  being  shown  through  the  College.  But 
I  have  no  memoranda."    Letter  from  J.  S.  Wood,  D.D.  (Nov.  25,  1892.) 
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corner.  And  ther  we  fownde  one  Mr  Grenfelde,  a  g^entil- 
man  of  Bukynghamshire,  getheryng  up  part  of  the 
saide  bowke  leiffes  (as  he  saidj  therewith  to  make  hym 
sewelles  or  blawnsherres,  to  kepe  the  dere  within 
his  wood,  thereb}^  to  have  the  better  cry  with  his 
howndes."  Such  was  the  treatment  which  the  library 
of  an  old  college  received  at  the  hands  of  a  Cambridge 
man.* 

And  what  libraries  they  were  !  Such  an  experienced 
traveller  as  Leland  was  fairly  struck,  when  he  came  to 
the  door  of  the  Library  at  Glastonbury  : 

Me  contuli  ad  bibliothecam,  non  omnibus  perviam,  ut  sacrosanctae 
vetustatis  reliquias,  quarum  tantus  ibi  numerus,  quantus  nullo  alio  facile 
Britanniae  loco,  diligentissime  evolverem.  Vix  certe  limen  intraveram  cum 
antiquissimorum  librorum  vel  solus  conspectus  religionem,  nescio  an 
stuporem,  animo  incuteret  meo,  eaque  de  caussa  pedem  paululum  sistebam.* 

This  volume,'  in  the  Newcome  collection,  once 
rested  on  those  shelves.  It  is  possessed  of  no 
ordinary  interest.  Printed  at  Cologne  in  1475,  it  was 
purchased  by  John  de  Selwode,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
1456  to  1493.  It  has  been  re-bound,  but  its  earlier 
history  we  have  in  a  note  copied  by  Thomas  Baker's 
impeccable  hand. 

From  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  here  are  six 
volumes  manuscript.*  Some  of  them  tell  their  own 
story,  as  for  instance  this  one,  which  was  acquired 
for  the  monastery  by  Thomas  Welde,  "  De  acquisitione 


*  Wright,  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  p.  71  (Camden  Society  1843). 
"You  don't  know  what  I  can  do  till  you  try  me,"  Layton  wrote  to  Cromwell 
in  asking  for  employment. 

2  Leland,  Collectanea,  ed.  alt.  vol.  vi.  p.  88  (Lond.  1770).  The  MS  of 
the  catalogue  of  books  in  Glastonbury  library  in  1247  is  in  Trinity  CoDege 
library,  and  is  printed  in  Hearne's  edition  of  John  of  Glastonbury,  vol.  ii, 
pp. 422-44.  "Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  1240,  contained  four  hundred  volumes, 
among  which  were  Livy,  Sallust,  Lucan,  Virgil,  Claudian,  and  other  ancient 
writers.  But  no  other,  probably,  of  that  atje  was  so  numerous  or  so 
valuable." — Hallam,  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  dating  from  the  13th  or  14th  century 
contained  698  volumes  with  about  3,000  works. 

'  Ii.  3,  39.        «  MSS.  D,  3,  22,  24 ;  F.  5,  37 ;  G.  3- 
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fratris  T.  Welde.'"  From  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St 
Edmund's  (whence  Pembroke  College  also  has  at  least 
one),  in  all  probability,  come  these  four.*  From 
Durham  Monastery  came  these  two.'  From  the 
monastery  of  St  Swithin,  at  Winchester,  comes  this 
printed  book.*  From  the  Carthusian  monastery  at 
Henton  in  Somersetshire,  this  manuscript* ;  while  from 
the  London  Charterhouse  we  derive  one  other  and 
a  printed  book.'  This  manuscript  belonged  to  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St  Andrew's,  Hexham'' ;  this  to  the 
Friars  at  Hereford* ;  and  this  book  to  the  monastery 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  at  St  Andrew's  in  Scotland.' 
From  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  at  Bildewas  in  Shropshire, 
comes  this  work  of  St  Bernard'" ;  and  possibly  we  owe 
others  to  the  same  source.  From  the  monastery  of 
St  Andrew's  at  Rochester  come  these  two  manuscripts, 
one  presented  to  them  by  Zachary,  the  Precentor,  and 
the  other,  once  the  property  of  Alexander  de  Glanvil, 
their  prior."  This  from  the  monks  of  Wytham^'' ;  and 
this  from  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  St  Mary,  at  Swynes- 
head  in  Lincolnshire,  "  ex  perquisitione  fra.  Joh,  de 
Ryhale,  monachi  quondam  fr)  scolaris  et  abbatis " ; 
*  a  most  unintelligible  MS'  Dean  Cowie  has  described 
it.^"  From  Dover  monastery  this,  presented  to  it  by 
Thomas  Stake  the  sacrist.**  The  College  of  Regulars 
at  Waltham  Cross  once  possessed  this.**  Equalling 
these  in  interest  is  a  whole  volume  of  Pynson  tracts, 
which  once  was  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Burton- 
on-Trent  in  Staffordshire,  as  William  Edys,  their  last 
abbot,  to  whom  the  tracts  belonged,  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  record ;  for  he  has  written  his  name  on  most  of 
the  blank  spaces  which  these  closely-printed  tracts 
contained.'®  Then,  coming  nearer  home,  we  have  a 
very  interesting  manuscript  of  the  works  of  Richard 

'  MS.  F.  5.         ^  MSS.  D.  19;  F.  I,  12;  G.  12.         '  mSS.  E.  9 ;  G.  4. 
«  S.  5,  24.     »MS.  E.  22.     "MS.  C.  2i;  li.  3.  28.     '  MS.  B.  24.     «  MS.  G.  1. 
»U.  2,  3.     '"MS.  D.  2.     "  MSS.  C.  20;  D.  14.     '2MS.  F.  31.  "MS.  D.  2.5 
"  MS.  D.  12.     1^  MS.  E.      •«  A.  2.  I.  See  Dagdale,  Monasticon,  ad  loc. 
VOL.  XVII.  DDD 
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Rolle,  Hermit  of  Hampole.  "At  the  end  the  arms 
— argent,  a  fesse  chequy  vert  and  of  the  field," 
says  our  catalogue.  A  little  more  scrutiny  would 
have  revealed  to  us  another  coat  of  arms,  and  another 
name.  For  this  manuscript  was  once  in  the  possession 
of  Robert  Stewarde,  the  last  prior  of  Ely,  who,  on 
18  Nov.  1539,  surrendered  'the  whole  site  of  the 
monastery  with  all  the  goods,  chattels,  estates,  rents, 
profits  and  revenues  thereto  belonging,'  into  the  hands 
of  the  King's  Commissioners.  A  person  •  of  a  frovvarde 
sorte'  the  Commissioners  say  they  found  him,  as  is 
easily  believed.  He  heads  the  list  of  pensions 
given  by  receiving  no  less  than  ;^i20  a  year.^  This 
manuscript  was  also  once  "  Liber  dompni  Petri 
Norwic[ensis],"  whose  identity  I  will  leave  the  reader 
to  discover.  Coming  a  little  closer,  I  will  next  carry 
him,  if  he  will  allow  me,  to  the  small  village  of 
Ickleton,  which  votaries  of  the  wheel  probably  know 
well,  eleven  miles  south  of  Cambridge.  Here  once 
stood,  founded  either  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  fiirst  earl 
of  Oxford,  or  by  his  father-in-law.  Sir  William  de 
Cantelupe,  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St 
Mary  Magdalene.  That  it  was  of  some  importance 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Henry  IH  granted 
it  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair,  which  were 
not  abolished  till  1875.  The  remains  of  the  nunnery 
are  now  converted  into  a  farm-house ;  the  walls  being 
in  some  places  three  feet  thick.  In  that  nunnery  this 
book,  part  printed  and  part  manuscript,  was  once  used 
for  prayer.* 

Before  we  come  yet  nearer  home,  let  us  take  a 
short  journey  over  seas.  This  printed  copy  of  the 
De  Imitaitone  was  once  in  a  monastery  at  Amsterdam'; 
and  this  in  the  house  of  the  Friars  at  Doesborch.* 
This  book  was  once  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Angouleme.^ 


'  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  ed.  1846,  i.  468-9. 
T.  9.  I.  '  li.  *  A.  4.  24.  '  L.  3.  5. 
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These  were  in  the  Capuchin  Library  at  Brussels,  till  not 
very  long  ago  ^  These  in  the  library  of  the  Oratory 
at  Juliers/  This  was  once  in  the  larger  library  of 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Louvain^;  and  this  in  another 
of  their  houses.*  These  were  in  the  library  of  St  Gene- 
vieve at  Riom.'  This  book  was  bought  by  the 
monastery  of  St  Martin's,  Tournay,  in  1698.^  This 
has  come  from  the  college  of  St  Gabriel  at  Valladolid/ 

Habent  sua  fata  libelli.  Going  no  further  than 
Cambridge  itself,  in  our  store  here  are  books  from,  or 
used  by  members  of  Peterhouse,  Corpus,  Emmanuel, 
Magdalene,  Christ's,  Jesus,  Sidney  Sussex,  Caius, 
Trinity,  Pembroke,  King's,  Clare,  Queens',  and  a 
bidding  prayer  by  a  member  of  St  Catharine's.  Not 
only  from  Trinity,  but  from  Michael  House;  for  here 
is  one  of  the  original  books  given  to  that  house  by 
William  Filey.  Another  is  still  preserved  at  Trinity^ 
The  book  from  Queens'  goes  back  to  the  days  and 
bears  the  name  of  T.  Ffarman,  sixth  master  of  that 
college  (1525-6). 

Oxford  no  less  has  been  put  under  requisition. 
Archbishop  Warham  presented  this  book  to  the  library 
of  All  Souls  College,  who  presumably  sold  it^  Balliol, 
Oriel,  Corpus,  University,  Christ  Church,  St  John's 
as  mentioned  earlier,  Merton,  New  College,  Brasenose, 
Queen's  are  all  represented.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
volumes  all  belonged  to  those  societies ;  but  that  they 
bear  autograph  inscriptions  which  connect  us  in  some 
way  with  each. 

In  the  same  way  this  book  connects  us  with  the 
English  College  at  Rome.  The  book  was  once  in  the 
possession   of    Owen   Lewis,   fellow   of    New   College, 


»L.  2.  II— 13.     2  L.  I.  19,  20.    »  M.  2.  22.     *  Ll.  8.  17.      *  L.  2.  I— 5. 

•  M.  2.  5.      '   Qq.  5.  3. 

'  See  Cooper's  Athena  Cantab rigienses.  "  This  donor  (B.A.  1501;— 6)  is 
mentioned  by  Fox  [Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  iii,  p.  380,  ed.  1684)  as  a 
prominent  opponent  of  Latimer  in  Cambridge. .  .died  in  1549."  Dr  Sinker's 
Library   of  Trinity    College,   p.    2.     Our  book  is  Qq.   3,    15.     »  li.    i.   57. 
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Oxford,  who  subsequently  changed  his  religion  and 
fled  over  seas ;  and  died  President  of  tha  community 
in  the  Via  di  Monserrato/ 


At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  will  attempt  a  glance 
at  our  autographs.  The  writing  of  Edward  VI  is  shown 
to  every  visitor.  No  less  that  of  Roger  Ascham,  Lord 
Burleigh  and  Sir  John  Cheke.  The  presentation  copy 
of  the  Hexaglot  Psalter  given  to  Henry  VIII  has  received 
scantier  attention.  Ben  Jonson's  books,  including  the 
one  given  him  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  acquired 
through  the  Morton  bequest,  have  already  been  recorded 
in  the  Eagle.  The  handwriting  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
deserves  mention,  as  well  as  that  of  John  Dee,  the 
Mortlake  philosopher, 

"  Joannes  Dee  1563,  Junij  6  Venetiis." 

Archbishop  Cranmer  (in  a  copy  of  St  Chrysostom  on 
St  Paul  mutilated  by  him),  John  Fox,  Martin  Lister,  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  Gabriel  Harvey,  and,  may  be,  William 
Byrd.  Here  too  are  Laud  and  his  fellow  bishops,  and 
perhaps  Bishop  Andrewes.  Here  are  Gatacre  and  T. 
Firmin  the  Socinian,  and  Hearne ;  Isaac  Newton — - 
"  a  sermon  preached  before  the  King  at  Saxham  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,"  given  him  by  George  Seignior;  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  and  Titus  Oates  signing  each  of  the 
Articles;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  two  Leyden  duodecimos,, 
whose  library  went  to  the  King  of  France ;  a  goodly  line 
of  poets — Prior,  Kirke  White,  Wordsworth,  Southey  and 
William  Barnes.  Here  are  T.  Docwra  and  Beaupre 
Bell."''     In  our  own  time  Pusey,  Whewell  and  Cobet. 

Down  in  the  lowest  shelf  of  the  Newcome  class 
we  find  the  edtlto  princeps  ot  Ovid,  Florence  1474, 
bound  in  red  morocco.  A  late  possessor  has  made  the 
commencement  of  the  volume  hideous  by  drawing  his 
coat  of  arms  on  the  flyleaves,  apparently  a  member 

'  P.  7.  33-       *  See  Dr  Sinker's  Trinity  Library,  pp.  14,  26. 
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of  the  Capponi  family.  But  the  finely  illuminated  first 
page  bears  at  foot  the  arms  of  the  Medicis,  the  palle 
d'oro,  before  their  alliance  with  the  royal  house  of 
France.  What  are  they  doing  here  ?  Turning  to  the 
end  of  the  volume  we  find  a  line  of  palely  written  letters, 
still  decipherable  : 

"  Lib.  Laurentii  Jo.  P.  F.  de  Medicis  ij.  bcxix." 

In  other  words  this  book  was  once  in  the  possession, 
and  bears  the  handwriting,  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent^ 
in  the  year  following  the  Pazzi  conspiracy.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  from  Tom  Osborne's  pencil  marks 
in  the  beginning  of  the  volume  that  it  only  cost  Dr 
Newcome  three  guineas.'* 

It  has  not  been  my  luck  to  come  across  any  books 
bound  by  John  Siberch,  the  first  Cambridge  printer. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  several  with  the  G.  G.  mark 
which  in  all  probability  are  to  be  referred  to  Garrett 
Godfray,  as  well  as  others,  with  the  4-mark  and  NS 
initials  which  are  almost  certainly  those  of  Nicholas 
Speryng.*  Here  are  some  of  the  stamped  calf  bindings 
with  the  Annunciation  upon  them  and  other  scenes*. 
Here  are  others  with  the  running  inscription :  HEC 
ROSA  VIRTUTIS  DF.  CELO  MISSA  SERENO,  with  the  royal 
arms  about  1529^.  On  others  of  a  similar  date  we  get 
HIC  EST  FILIUS  DILECTJ/^  and  SCUS  GEORGIA®,  and  again 
DATA  EST  MIHI  OIS  POSTA  with  DE  FRUCTU  VENTRIS  TUI 
and  SUPER  SOLiu  DAVIT  SEDE  of  about  I548^  A  rare 
one  with  the  initials  of  Henry  Jacobi,  the  royal  arms, 
and  the  arms  of  London  is  also  here®.  We  have  works 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  Edward  VF,  the  badge  of 
Elizabeth  or  her  mother^".     Coming  to  later  times  we 

1  On  the  authority  of  Prof  Middleton.     ^  For  Tom  Osborne's  price-marks, 
see  Hartshorne's  Book  rarities,  p.  371.     '  See  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Communis 
cations,  No.  xxvi  (vol.  v.  No  4),  pp.  333 — 4.     *  Uu.  3.  I.     *  A.  2.  21  ;  Uu.  8.  2, 
Aa 
Ee.  13.36.     'E.  7.  9-     '  —■  27-8. 

'  Show  case  A.     For  an  account  of  the  library  of  Edward  VI,  see  Edwards' 
l.ibraries  and  Library  founders,   pp.  455 — 8.     There  is  one  other  book  from 
t  in  the  University  Library,      '"  Dd.  17.  7. 
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have  a  very  large  number  of  books  in  the  binding,  and 
therefore  from  the  library,  of  Julius  Echter  von  Mespel- 
brunn,  Bishop  of  Wurzburg  from  1573  to  1617,  who 
was  known  as  the  Solomon  of  the  West.  Gorgeous 
stamping,  with  the  episcopal  arms  painted  on  the  side, 
and  deep  gilt  letters  incised  on  the  fore-edge  "JULIUS 
DEI  GRA  EPS  WURCEBUR  ET  FRAN  :  ORIENT  :  DUX.'' 
Another  volume  from  this  same  collection  is  in  Trinity 
Library'.  Here  are  books  bound  for  James  I  and 
Charles  I',  and  here  are  all  that  remain  to  us  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams  bearing  his  episcopal  stamp  as  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Here  are  others  powdered  with  the  crowned 
*'L"s  and  lilies  of  France,  the  gift  to  us  of  Matthew 
Prior,  the  King's  ambassador\  This  bears  the  arms  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales*.  Interesting  stamps  are  those  of 
Thomas  Morton,  both  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Bishop  of  Durham,  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  of  "  Belted 
Will."  These  arms  and  motto  "  Garde  ta  Foye  "  show 
that  this  book  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Henry 
Rich,  Baron  Keasing  and  Earl  of  Holland,  who  was 
executed  in  1649  as  a  royalist^  These  "  de  gueules, 
k  la  fasce  ondee  d'argent  et  d'azur,  de  cinq  pieces 
accompagnee  en  chef  d'une  etoile  a  six  raies,  a  dextre ; 
d'un  croissant  ^  senestre  d'or,  et  en  pointe,  d'une  fleur 
de  lis  du  meme "  as  Guigard  describes  them,  show  us 
that  this  book  was  from  the  library  of  Marc  Laurin, 
seigneur  de  Watervliet,  the  learned  antiquary  and 
coin-collector,  the  friend  of  Hubert  Goltzius ;  whose 
collection  rivalled  even  those  of  Grolier  and  Maioli.* 
Next  comes  a  volume  of  the  Comte  de  Hoym's,  who 
betrayed  the  secret  of  the  Meissen  pottery  to  the  work- 


1  Sinker,  Fifteenth  Century  Books  in  Trinity  College  Lihra-y,  No.  282. 
Another  was  shown  in  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhi'jition  last  year.  For  aa 
account  of  the  Bishop  see  Deutsch.  Biog.  xiv.  671 — 84. 

2  U.  17.  18.         '  B.  3.  17.  28.  etc.     See  Baker-Mayor,  ion. 
<  A.  I.  31.  'F.  8.  12. 

*  Cc.  6.  I. 
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men  at  Sevres  and  was  banished  from  his  country  in 
consequence.     After  that  he  took  to  bibliography/ 

This  volume  of  CEcumenius  (Verona  1532)  from  the 
library  of  Leonor  d'Estampes,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
tells  its  own  history  with  surprising  distinctness.^  It 
bears  on  it  sides  the  arms  of  the  owner  as  Bishop 
of  Chartres.  Turn  to  the  title-page.  It  bears  two 
MS  inscriptions,  in  a  small  running  hand  of  the  time 

"Ex  bibliotheca  L.  Destampes 
Ab.  de  Burgolio  " — 

says  the  first :  and  the  careful  industry  of  M.  Guigard 
bears  out  the  writer's  statement.  Leonor  D'Estampes 
started  life  as  abbe  of  Bourgueil  in  Anjou.  In  1620 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Chartres. 
In  1 64 1  he  was  transferred  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Rheims.  We  can  tell  almost  year  by  year  this  book's 
history.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  its  owner 
when  he  was  a  simple  abbe.  When  he  became  Bishop  he 
had  it  stamped.  And  further,  it  must  have  been 
stamped  between  1620  and  1641,  for  in  the  latter 
year,  as  Archbishop,  his  bookstamp  was  re- cut  with 
the  alteration  necessary  for  his  new  dignity.  But 
there  is  yet  the  second  inscription.     Here  it  is : 

"  Hoc  excellenti  et  raro  munere  ornavit  Bibliothecam  banc  ClarissimMj'  vir 
Ollierius  Libellorum  supplicum  tunc  magister  nunc  vero  in  Sto  secretioiique 
Regis  Consilio  Consiliarius.  Dum  ego  in  ^dibus  D.  Paulj  urbis  Parisiensis 
Octauas  Stissimj.  Sacramentj  conciones  publicas  habuj,  e  ibidem  eo  tempore 
Marguillienis    et  Thesaurarius  asset   Liberalissimus  Anno  Dnj   1614°." 

Of  some  peculiar  interest  is  this  superbly  bound 
volume  presented  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  Warden  of 
Merton,  to  Archbishop  Williams,  with  autograph 
inscription.' 

Lusimus  satis.  Yet  I  could  willingly  linger  over 
this  "Presbyterian  Tetany"  (1647;,   this   "Defence  of 

Aa 
'  -T^  •  10.  28.     See  Guigard,  Nouvel  Armorial  du  Bibliophile. 

*  Rr.  2.  24.     See  Guigard  ut  supra. 

•  Q.  4-  36- 
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Pluralities"  (1703),  or  this  sermon  entitled  "Whigs  no 
Christians"  (17 1|).  No  less  over  "Probabilities  that 
the  Americans  are  Jews,"  and  its  answer  b}/  L'Estrange 
headed  "Americans  no  Jews."  We  may  pair  off 
Vigne's  "  Sure  and  honest  means  for  the  conversion 
of  all  hereticks"  (1688)  with  "The  Church  of  Rome 
proved  Heretick."  A  whole  chapter  might  be  written 
on  Baker's  MS  notes  added  at  the  beginning  or  the 
ends  of  his  books :  in  it  would  assuredly  be  a  place  for 
this  scorcher  on  Bishop  Wren.  Here  is  more  abuse, 
this  time  of  Sir  Anthony  Weldon's  Court  of  King 
James,  "  an  impudent,  rascally,  scandalous,  lying,  anti- 
episcopal  writer,"  says  the  annotator.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  : 

"  Be  it  knowne  to  all  men  by  these  presents  yt  J 
Ralph    read    nose    of  Anwick    in    ye    county    of 
Durha  quart  pot   drinker   doth   confess   my   selfe 
to     owe     unto     peter    perch     Belly     the     sum     of    lo    dozen 
of  good  strong  old  nappy  ale  to  be  paid  the  I  day  of  judget." 

The  directions  by  which  books  arrived  at  their 
destinations  are  still  to  be  found  in  some;  as  for 
instance  in  this  one,  sent  down  to  a  younger  brother 
at  Peterhouse,  by  the  Cambridge  carrier,  from  London. 
Here  another  directed  to  the  "Mermaid"  Iim  to  Dr 
Powell.  "  Leave  this  book  at  the  Starr  in  Ludgate  St. 
for  Mr  Aylofife  "  we  read  in  another.  "  To  Mr  Clarkson, 
at  the  Saracen's  head  in  London,"  there  comes  in 
another.  "  Thos.  Firmin  at  ye  halfe  Moone  in  Grace- 
church  Streete"  is  next.  What  a  strange  picture 
this  MS  scrap  calls  up  in  Roger  L'Estrange's 
Relaps'd  Apostate : — "  Clok  and  goe  with  me  to  a 
funerall  instead  of  my  wife." 

Here  is  our  poet  again  : 

"  Silence  hath  a  safe  rewarde 
and  virtue  is  divine 
But  But  But  But  But  I  wishe...." 

[cetera  destini.'] 
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The  following  inscription  speaks  for  itself  i 

"  Samuell  Saunders 
dedit  hujus  liberi  ad 
me  Johanum  Schoulcroft 
per  totuili  vitum." 

A  separate  chapter  might  also  be  written  upon  our 
college  book-plates,  some  of  which  are  very  early ;  and 
upon  the  book-plates  to  be  found  in  our  books.  Many 
of  the  college  book-plates  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Mayor's  edition  of  Baker's  History^  Among  the  others 
^e  may  single  out  those  of  John  Le  Neve,  Sir  Philip 
Sydenham,''  George  Onslow,  and  David  Hume. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  said  a  few 
words  about  a  set  of  MS  Sonnets  dated  1627-8,  which 
were  found  written  in  the  beginning  of  a  book  of  Hours 
(Lyon,  1558/,  as  also  about  these  MS  verses  possibly  by 
Giles  Fletcher*;  but  the  space  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  in  the  pages  of  the  Eagle  is  already  exceeded. 
An  account,  no  less,  of  our  fifteenth-century  books,  and 
of  our  early  English  printed  books,  should  also  have 
been  added :  but  in  the  one  case  the  list  given  by  Mr 
Mullinger  in  an  earlier  number  will  be  found  of 
service,*  and  in  the  other  the  labours  of  Hartshorne 
have  preceded  me® :  and  the  pages  of  our  magazine 
have  been  sufficiently  loaded  with  heavy  and  dull 
matter  by  me   to    prevent   a   further    enumeration  of 


'  ^i^.  pp.  677,  Dee;  712,  Green;  1002,  Gower  ;  1100,  Wood. 

*  "Drank  very  freely;  loved  books  of  English  Antiquities;  collected 
a  large  library  of  such  and  of  divinity,  of  which  last  he  gave  away  many  to 
private  clergymen.  Most  of  his  books  remained  many  years  packed  up  ia 
boxes,  and  were  so  when  he  died,  he  having  no  house  to  put  them  in... 
Supercilious  ;  died  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  never  did  any  one  considerable  deed 
of  charity,  as  1  heard ;  but  gave  away  many  half-crowns  to  the  poor,  and  to 
drawers  at  taverns."     Brydges  Restituta,  i.  471. 

3  For  detailed  account  of  these  see  Nttes  and  Queries,  7th  Scries,  viii. 
Aug.  3,  1889. 

*  In  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  s.  v.,  some  handwriting  of  Giles  Fletcher's  is  said 
to  be  in  the  library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  but  either  this  is  an  error, 
or  the  MS  is  lost. 

*  Eagle,  vol.  xiv.  App,    «  Book-rarities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
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names.  The  time,  however,  will  come,  I  trust,  when 
our  college  may  follow  the  example  so  admirably  set 
by  Trinity,  in  printing,  under  the  names  of  printers,  our 
fifteenth  century  books  ;  and  our  University  that  of  the 
British  Museum  in  printing  a  catalogue  of  Early 
English  Books  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Only 
then  will  it  be  possible  adequately  to  count  up  our 
treasures.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  someone  may 
come  forward  to  give  in  some  vertebrate  form  an 
account  of  that  part  of  our  institution  which  Cicero 
called  the  soul  of  the  House  ? 

C.  E.  S. 


Annotatiunculae. 

In  the  course  of  the  composition  of  these  rambling 
notes  I  have  omitted  a  few  facts  which,  before  taking 
my  final  leave,  I  shall  place  next. 

There  is  not  I  believe  any  record  of  the  successive 
members  of  the  society  who  have  reigned  within  these 
walls.  I  point  out,  therefore,  that  even  as  early  as 
1543  the  College  had  the  ofEce  of  Library  keeper,* 
for  in  that  year  we  find  him  receiving  a  stipend  of 
135"  4^  per  annum.' 

Robert  Lambert,  twenty-sixth  master,  by  his  will 
left  the  College  in  1735  ;^300  *  with  such  of  his  books  as 
are  wanting  there." 

Lovers  of  music  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  college 
on  April  30,  1760,  'agreed  to  subscribe  for  Dr  Boyce's 
collection  of  Church  musick  to  be  put  in  the  Library.'* 


*  "The  word  librarian  is  of  modern  usage;  library-keeper  being  the 
usual  term  for  the  officer  of  this  description,  which  is  used  by  Bishop  Barlow, 
Prideaux,  Boyle,  Bentley,  and  others." — Todd. 

*  Cooper's  Annals,  i.  438. 

'   ?  Baker-Mayor,  1020.     *  Ibid.,  1039. 
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We  learn  a  little  of  the  management  of  the  library 
from  the  following: 

9  April  1764 — Agreed  that  D^  [Sam.]  Martin  be  appointed  under  librarian 
and  succeed  to  the  Naden's  exhibition  in  the  room  of  D^  Fenis  elected 
fellow." 

II  June  1764 — Agreed  that  the  books  in  the  library  be  new  regulated  and 
a  new  alphabetical  catalogue  together  with  new  class  catalogues  be  written.' 

In  1765,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Newcome,  twenty- 
seventh  master  of  the  college,  the  library  was  enriched 
by  his  bequest  of  the  'small  but  very  fine  collection 
of  early  printed  books,  mostly  bound  in  red  morocco,' 
which  form  what  is  known,  after  him,  as  the  Newcome 
collection,   to  which   I   have  already  referred.** 

During  the  librarianship  of  Dr  Craven,  who  was 
elected  in  1769/ and  afterwards  master  of  the  college, 
I  chronicle  nothing  very  brilliant,  for  I  do  not  suppose 
even  the  most  ardent  antiquary  can  take  an  interest  in 
the  fact  that  the  windows  were  new-glazed  in  1 771,*  or 
-that  the  'curiosities  in  the  library'  were  sent  *to  the 
Museum  at  the  Botanic  Garden  to  be  kept  there  as 
belonging  to  the  College  till  we  shall  think  proper 
to  recall  them,'  and  a  catalogue  of  them  was  kept 
behind.^ 

In  1777  the  interesting  arch  in  the  Third  Court  next 
the  Library  was  repaired,*  and  six  years  later  the  roof  was 
repaired  by  Essex,  which  apparently  was  very  necessary 
as  the  pictures  were  spoiling : 

"17  Oct.,  1782.  Agreed  that  Mr  Dumarr  be  desired  to  examine  the 
pictures  m  the  Library,  that  we  may  determine  where  to  remove  them  for 
their  better  preservation. 

4  Nov.,  1782.  Agreed  that  the  pictures  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
Hall,  be  framed  and  gilt  according  to  Mr  Dumarr's  directions."' 


*  Baker-Mayor,  1040- 1.     This  was  the  last  complete  revision  previous  to 


l! 


^  Baker-Mayor,   1034. 

»  Ibid.,  1089.    17  Oct.  1782—"  Agreed  that  Mr  Craven  have  leave  to  take 
out  of  the  Library  a  MS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible." 

<  Baker-Mayor,    1076.      ^  Ibid.    1077-8.      ^    Ibid.   1084.      "    Ibid.   1087. 
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In  1784  were  made  more  class-catalogues  : 

"  Nov.  8.  Agreed  to  give  Wilby  [probably  T.  Wilby  of  St  John's, 
B.A.  1788],  the  sum  of  five  guineas  for  making  out  some  class-catalogues. 
in  the  Library."* 

*An  Appendix  concerning  the  Library  and  Bishop 
Williams'  other  foundations '  to  be  found  in  T.  Baker's 
History  of  St  John's  College^  vol.  i.  pp.  208-10,  has  not 
been  previously  alluded  to  in  more  than  quotation  ;  nor 
have  I  ransacked,  as  I  should,  both  volumes  of  the 
History  for  all  possible  benefactions^  such  as  those  of 
James  Pilkington  (p.  149) ;  nor  have  I  inserted  the  whole 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  (pp.  338-42).  My  excuse  is  that 
those  volumes  are  the  breviary  of  every  Johnian,  who 
finds  there  whatever  he  will :  and  I  cannot  end  better 
than  with  its  name  at  the  end  of  ray  pen  and  say  of  this 
book,  as  its  author  says  of  our  other  Johnian  Cardinal, 
Cardinal  Howard — claudat  catalogum  nonien  celebre. 

»  Xbid.,  1088.. 
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t^Y  the  title  which  I  have  chosen  to  head  the 
following  remarks,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  natural 
objects  of  beauty  in  Cambridgeshire.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  properly  catalogued  and 
classified  in  Murray ;  you  can  buy  a  bicycle  and  see 
them  for  yourself.  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the 
scenery  which  lies  at  my  very  door ;  when  I  have  done 
this  I  shall  invest  in  some  knickerbockers  and  yellow 
spats  and  begin  on  the  Coton  grind. 

It  has  always  astonished  me  that,  whereas  so 
much  has  been  written  on  the  architecture  of  our 
town,  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation  have 
been  utterly  neglected.  You  may  see  Arthur's  Seat 
in  any  year's  Academy.  Who  has  ever  painted 
Castle  Hill  ?  What  poet  or  artist  has  ever  had  taste 
enough  to  make  Christ's  Piece  the  subject  of  his 
pen  or  brush  r  The  Cam  flows  through  the  town, 
there  are  Backs  to  the  Colleges — that  is  the  superficial 
knowlege  of  the  ordinary  inhabitant  about  the  gifts 
which  Nature  has  showered  in  aur  midst.  True,  this 
scenery  has  nothing  colossal,  Titanic,  Alpine  about  it ; 
you  have  to  search  for  it,  as  for  a  rare  old  master 
hidden  in  some  obscure  corner  of  an  art-dealer's  shop. 
But  the  labour  to  discover  the  treasure  enhances  its 
value.  For  myself,  I  care  nothing  about  mountaineering 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  You  go  to 
Interlaken,  and  you  see  the  Jungfrau  right  before  you. 
No  possibility  of  mistaking  it;  no  pleasurable  search 
after  its  whereabouts ;  no  exciting  fear  of  missing  it ; 
there  it  is,  and  you  have  merely  got  to  walk  up  to  it. 
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If  I  can  interest  readers  of  the  Eagh  in  the  beauties- 
which  may  indeed  be  obscured,  but  are  happily  not  lost 
by  the  creation  of  men's  hands,  my  article  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain.  One  man,  at  least,  I  have  so 
interested.  I  w^as  lately  entertaining  my  friend  Jones, 
who  had  come  up  from  town  for  the  day  to  pay  his  first 
visit  to  Cambridge.  On  his  arrival  1  took  him  over  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  where  he  stopped  and  put  me  a 
-question — not,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  informa- 
tion, but  in  a  rhetorical  way.  He  said,  "  Is  this  the 
river  r "  I  replied  rather  severely,  "  This  is  one  of  our 
rivers."  "Why,"  he  ejaculated,  "isn't  the  Cam — ?" 
"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  as  it  happens  this  is  the  Cam. 
But  there  is  the  Pem,  the  Andrew,  and  our  own  river,  the 
John.  The  Cam,"  I  went  on,  assuming  my  best  guide- 
book manner,  "has  the  broadest  bed  and — well — the 
greatest  volume  of  matter ;  but  some  of  the  other  rivers 
— the  Pem,  for  example — are  vastly  superior  in  all 
other  qualities  of  a  real  river — swiftness,  clearness,  and 
amount  of  actual  water."  "But  surely  all  your  boating 
is  done  on  the  Cam,"  enquired  my  friend,  who  seemed 
both  surprised  and  piqued  at  having  displayed  his 
ignorance  of  Cambridge  matters.  "  Yes,"  I  explained, 
*'  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  rowing  men  have  specialised 
on  the  Cam.  The  current  of  the  Pem  is  so  extremely 
rapid  as  to  prevent  navigation,  whilst  our  private  river,, 
the  John,  is  reserved  for  the  swans.  We  have  several 
swans,"  I  added  proudly,  seeing  that  Jones  was  now  ob- 
viously impressed ;  "  we  will  now  go  and  see  the  swans. 
Originally,  it  is  believed,  they  were  purchased  as 
forming  a  convenient  rhyme  to  the  Dons ;  strictly 
speaking,  the  birds  should  be  eagles,  but  the  Fellows 
refused  to  buy  any  eagles,  as  they  are  not  such  good 
eating.  No  other  college  has  swans  on  its  river; 
King's  has  a  peacock,  but  the  bird  declines  to  float  in 
the  fountain,  so  that  as  an  ornament  it  is  a  failure, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  eat  the  bird.  But 
this  is  a  digression.    On  the  other  side  of  the  John  you 
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see  the  WiHerness.  The  entrance  for  junior  members 
of  the  College  is  by  crossing  the  stream  where  it  is 
narrowest.  But  the  result  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
disappointing ;  we  may  content  ourselves  with  a  casual 
view  from  the  exterior.  The  water  to  the  left  is  not  an 
independent  river,  but  merely  a  branch  of  the  Cam 
which  runs  past  that  large  building  in  the  background. 
It  has  no  water-fowl,  and  may  therefore  be  used  for 
boating  purposes.  In  the  May  Term  bumping  races 
are  held  there  by  Freshmen  in  Canadian  canoes." 

"We  then  returned  to  the  College  for  lunch,  and 
afterwards  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Trumpington 
Street  to  view  the  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  town. 
My  guest  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  Pem,  which  is 
certainly  very  fine,  as  it  rushes  past  the  College  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  road  so 
-contiguous  to  the  river-bed,  but  I  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  danger,  except,  indeed,  for  ladies  who  happened 
to  meet  University  men  walking  three  or  four  abreast  on 
the  bank.  A  great  deal  of  mystery,  I  explained,  is 
attached  to  the  Pem,  and  to  its  confrere  the  Andrew. 
They  disappear  as  suddenly  as  their  origin  is  obscure. 
It  is  conjectured  that  they  unite  underground,  and 
ultimately  supply  the  Norfolk  Broads.  But  all  attempts 
to  trace  their  course  by  medicine  bottles  containing 
manuscript,  after  the  approved  method  of  testing  ocean 
currents,  have  hitherto  failed. 

"  Your  rivers  are  indeed  admirable,"  said  my  friend ; 
"  but  surely  the  town  suffers  from  a  certain  monotony  of 
level.  If  it  were  set  upon  a  hill,  its  natural  charms 
would  be  complete."  "  It  is  not  set  upon  one  hill,"  I 
retorted,  "  simply  because — like  another  Eternal  City — 
it  embraces  seven  hills  within  its  walls,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Strangers,  unaccustomed  to  find 
their  way  about,  may  miss  them  ;  but  we  have  them. 
They  are  Castle  Hill,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pease  Hill, 
Market  Hill,  the  Gogs,  which  count  two  (on  a  division 
of  Term),  and  Alexander  Hill.    The  panorama  from 
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Castle  Hill  is  very  justly  celebfated,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  a  view  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the  new  Electric  Light 
works,  King's  Chapel,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  Ful- 
bourn.  There  is  probably  another  emineace  in  the 
town,  after  which  the  Hill's  Road  is  named.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Antiquarian  Society  will  excavate  that 
quarter  and  discover  the  hill's  exact  position,  which  is 
at  present,  unhappily,  a  matter  of  controversy." 

By  this  time  we  had  worked  our  way  round  towards 
the  station,  when  my  friend  found  that  he  must  return 
to  town  by  an  earlier  train  than  he  had  intended.  I  was 
sorry  to  lose  him,  as  I  had  wished  to  show  him  our  open 
spaces,  including  Parker's  Piece  and  Midsummer 
Common,  and  then  take  in  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
Colleges,  which  no  visitor  to  Cambridge  should,  if 
possible,  omit. 

Rus  IN  Urbe. 


TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  SOUTH  LONDON. 

!i^0  one  need  be  alarmed  at  the  title,  I  am  not 
M  going  to  make  any  startling  disclosures ;  the 
old  Eagle  is  far  too  much  of  a  favourite  for 
anyone  to  wish  to  wipe  off  on  his  own  feathers  the 
blacks  that  cannot  be  dodged  in  foggy  London.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  that  most  docile  and 
muscular  of  our  domestic  animals,  the  Public  Press, 
is  entitled  to  a  little  more  consideration  in  this  respect. 
And  now  that  I  have  disowned  all  intentions  of  working 
upon  the  feelings  of  that  most  susceptible  of  human 
cynics,  the  undergraduate,  I  will  try  to  attend  to  my 
business  as  a  Londoner  should ;  and  as  he  generally 
does,  too,  especially  when  you  want  to  interest  him 
in  anything  that  in  his  opinion  does  not  concern  his 
own  peculiar  person. 

According  to  our  excellent  English  custom  the 
ice  shall  be  broken  by  a  few  harmless  remarks 
about  the  weather,  or  something  very  near  it.  I 
had  always  imagined  that  London  was  a  most  un- 
healthy place— real  Londoners,  as  one  heard,  die  out 
in  three  or  four  generations.  If  this  is  true  it 
cannot  be  due  to  the  climate ;  that  must  be  healthy 
enough,  or  the  children  would  never  live  to  be  man  and 
woman  as  so  many  of  them  do.  Want  of  sleep  and 
bad  feeding  kill  the  cockneys,  as  they  would  the  country 
people  if  the  latter  had  not  too  much  good  sense  or 
instinct — call  it  what  you  like,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Bad  feeding  may  mean  scarcity  of  food,  but  it  more 
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often  means  unwholesome  food  in  unlimited  quantities. 
Beefsteak  and  beer  may  be  excellent  diet  for  a  boating 
man,  but  with  a  child  under  six  years  of  age  the  result  is 
more  disastrous  than  it  would  be  if  a  Lent  boat  trained 
upon  bread  and  milk.  The  children  here  in  many 
families  get  anything  they  like  to  cry  for,  at  any  of  the 
numerous  meals  that  are  necessary  where  the  father 
and  a  boy  or  two  all  work  at  different  hours. 

When  I  was  at  Cambridge  we  used  to  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  hatred  which  the  so-called  '  working  men' 
of  large  towns  are  supposed  to  bear  against  anyone  not 
belonging  to  their  own  sphere  of  life.  I  do  not  think 
they  deserve  the  distinctive  title,  but  I  imagine  it  to 
apply  to  men  who  earn  anything  less  than  £2  2i  week. 
I  have  known  a  great  many  of  the  latter  sort,  and  have 
never  discovered  this  imputed  hatred.  If  a  Londoner  has 
a  characteristic  it  is  'cuteness,  and  with  the  less 
educated  this  takes  the  form  of  caution.  In  the  modern 
dwelling-house  (which  are  very  much  like  College 
buildings  so  far  as  the  internal  plan  is  concerned)  it 
is  etiquette  not  to  know  one's  neighbours.  "  It  doesn't 
do,"  they  will  tell  you,  "  except  just  to  pass  the  time 
o'  day."  Considering  their  treatment  of  one  another, 
they  behave  as  a  rule  with  considerable  politeness  to 
a  visitor,  always  provided  that  he  does  not  ask  too 
many  questions.  Class  distinction  is  quite  an  old- 
fashioned  idea,  as  you  may  realise  when  you  hear  the 
West-End  District  Visitor  in  a  poor  parish  described 
as  "the  young  person  who  comes  to  see  the  lady 
up-stairs" — one  object  of  the  former's  visit  being 
perhaps  to  supplement  the  latter's  half-a-crovvn  from 
"the  House"  by  a  kindly  donation  of  the  same 
amount.  Sometimes,  however,  I  have  found  traces  of 
the  definition  of  a  "  real  "  lady  as  one  who  "  would  not 
put  her  hands  to  anything."  The  men  as  a  rule  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  humbug,  and  are  not  conciliated 
either  by  a  whine  or  a  smack  on  the  back  ;  they  expect 
a  man  to  behave  according  to  his  position,  and  bad 
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grammar  and  rough  manners  are  no  more  a  recom- 
mendation than  a  silk  hat  (I  found  to  my  cost  that 
the  latter  was  anything  but  a  passport  in  the  Strand 
on  Lord  Mayor's  Day). 

In  politics  the  two  parties  are  fairly  well  balanced, 
the  Radicals  generally  not  being  nearly  as  advanced 
as  the  average  speaker  for  that  side  in  the  Union. 
Socialists  are  comparatively  rare,  for  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  count  in  their  number  the  agitators^ 
demonstrators,  and  all  the  'rank  and  vile'  whose 
one  idea  is  not  to  work.  There  are,  of  course,^ 
unemployed  and  unemployed :  with  some  the  word 
expresses  their  temporary  misfortune,  with  others  it 
represents  the  profession  of  their  choice.  It  is  far  from 
pleasant  as  a  rule  to  have  a  chat  with  a  man  who  is  out 
on  strike — he  is  always  loyal  to  his  fellow  workmen, 
but  he  generally  imagines,  poor  fellow,  that  the  agitator 
was  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  There 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  misery 
of  seeing  the  home  go  stick  by  stick,  and  knowing  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  ever  making  up  the  loss  when 
work  begins  again.  And,  quite  apart  from  strikes,  this 
is  what  happens  to  many  a  man  who  works  in  the 
painting,  bootmaking,  and  scores  of  other  trades  which 
have  their  slack  times.  And  yet  these  are  the  men 
for  whom  we  hear  that  Mrs  Grundy  means  to  legislate. 
"No  over- time,  my  men,"  she  says,  "eight  hours  a  day 
is  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  you."  Will  she  legis- 
late, I  wonder,  for  some  friends  of  mine  (foolish  ones, 
no  doubtj  who  sit  up  half  the  night  binding  workmen's 
baskets  at  threepence  per  dozen,  and  making  the  bands 
for  neckties  at  eighteenpence  the  gross,  and  that  too 
when  the  husband  is  in  lull  work  ? 

One  hears  a  great  deal  in  various  quarters  about 
thriftlessness,  "  they  ought  to  save,"  the  wiseacres 
say.  The  average  man  who  marries  about  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  loves  his  wife  and  his  home> 
has    plenty    of    opportunities    for    saving — how    else 
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are  the  children's  boots  or  the  boy's  top-coats  to 
be  paid  for?  Put  by,  why  he  would  be  little  better 
than  a  pig  if  he  did  !  I  daresay  the  men  are 
careless  and  the  women  wasteful  through  ignorance, 
but  so  are  undergraduates  as  far  as  I  remember. 
I  do  wish  Mrs  Grundy  would  come  across  the  river 
sometimes,  if  she  ever  comes  to  Town  :  she  would  then 
perhaps  begin  to  wonder  what  it  was  she  was  driving 
at,  and  might  possibly  be  induced  to  think  that  after 
all  perhaps  people  may  be  supposed  to  know  a  little 
about  their  own  business. 

A.  T.  Wallis. 


©liftuarg. 


The  Rev  George  Fearns  Reyner  D.D. 

Our  readers  will  hear  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
Dr  Reyner,  who  for  so  many  years  was  a  prominent  and  not- 
able figure  in  College  life. 

Dr  Reyner  was  the  son  of  Mr  William  Reyner  of  Mossley, 
Lancashire,  and  was  born  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  in  the  year 
1816.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  children.  He  entered  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  on  6  February  1832,  where  he  was 
educated  by  Dr  Smith.  He  was  admitted  to  St  John's  10  July 
1835,  under  Crick,  Isaacson,  and  Miller  as  tutors,  and  became  a 
Somerset  Scholar  on  6  November  1838.  He  took  his  degree  as 
Fourth  Wrangler  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  1839,  when  four 
Johnians  headed  the  list,  up  to  the  present  time  a  unique  record 
in  academic  successes.  When  a  College  places  a  triad  at  the 
top  of  a  Tripos,  the  threefold  cord  seems  not  readily  broken. 
The  feat  has  been  accomplished  six  times  in  this  century,  twice 
by  Trinity  and  four  times  by  St  John's,  namely  in  1837,  1839, 1855, 
and  1870.  Of  the  thirteen  Johnians  concerned,  till  Dr  Reyner's 
death,  all  were  still  living  save  Savage,  the  Senior  Wrangler  of 
1855,  who  was  drowned  while  swimming  at  the  Bathing  Sheds. 

Dr  Re3'ner  was  admitted  Fellow  in  April  1840,  and  resided 
continuously  in  College  till  1876. 

He  examined  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  in  1844.  From 
1845  to  1848  he  was  Parochial  Chaplain  of  Horningsey  in  the 
nomination  of  the  College,  from  1849  to  1851  Junior  Dean,  and 
from  1852  to  1857  Sacrist  of  the  College.  From  1852  to  1855 
he  was  Vicar  of  Madingley  near  Cambridge,  which  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  From  1847  to  1857  he  was  Sadlerian 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics  in  St  John's  College.  For  one  year 
(1853-4)  he  was  Praekdor  Hehraeiis.  In  February  1857  he 
succeeded  the  late  Dr  Bateson  as  Senior  Bursar,  and  held  the 
office  till  the  summer  of  1876,  when  he  accepted  the  College 
living  of  Staplehurst  on  the  death  of  his  former  tutor,  Mr  Crick. 
He  married  on  17  October  1878  Emma  Harriette,  daughter  of 
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the  late  Captain  William  Lewis  Mosheim  Bishop,  of  the  46th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry  and  leaves  one  son. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tendency  of  modem  educational 
methods  is  to  destroy  individuality  and  to  reduce  all  men  to  a 
level.  But  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  no  system  could 
possibly  have  made  Dr  Reyner  quite  like  other  men.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  distinguished  for  independence  of  thought 
and  judgment,  and  he  gloried  in  it.  Had  a  decision  to  be 
come  to,  he  arrived  at  it  in  his  own  way,  being  but  little 
influenced  by  the  arguments  or  opinions  of  others,  and  he 
feared  not  the  face  of  man.  Always  a  somewhat  reserved  man, 
he  had  but  few  intimate  friends ;  in  early  and  middle  life  these 
included  Dr  Griffith,  Head  Master  of  Brighton  College,  and 
afterwards  Vicar  of  Sandridge,  Mr  Hill,  formerly  Head  Master 
of  the  Collegiate  School  at  Leicester,  and  Dr  Corrie,  the  late 
Master  of  Jesus  College. 

Naturally  impulsive  and  warm-hearted,  he  occasionally 
credited  his  friends  with  merits  far  beyond  their  desert,,  until 
there  came  the  inevitable  discovery  that  even  they  had  some  of 
the  little  foibles  of  ordinary  human  nature,  when  they  would  be 
pronounced  to  have  "  deteriorated."  Fortiier  in  re  predominated 
in  him  o\ex  suavikr  in  modo.  A  certain  humorous  exaggeration  of 
speech  sometimes  caused  surprise  to  those  who  did  not  know 
him  well.  Where  another  might  have  said,  "There  I  do  not 
agree  with  you,"  Dr  Reyner  on  one  occasion  remarked  to  one  of 
his  closest  friends,  "  Mr  H.,  I  perceive  you  are  a  man  of  low 
moral  tone."  Such  criticisms  are  a  little  difficult  to  bear,  but 
all  knew  the  critic's  worth,  and,  with  generous  recognition  of  it, 
allowed  for  plainness  of  speech  and  equally  significant  silence. 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  habits,  and,  while  to  a 
Stranger  he  might  seem  cold  and  formal,  those  who  knew  him 
well  knew  him  to  be  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  of  men.  It 
was  said  by  one  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  that  several  men 
owed  their  University  education  to  his  secret  help,  so  secret  that 
no  names  were  ever  attached  to  the  rumour,  and  it  is  possible 
that  even  the  recipients  themselves  did  not  know  their  benefactor. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  he  was  Sadlerian  Lecturer,, 
and  he  retained  a  taste  for  mathematics  to  the  last.  He  was  fond 
of  examining  for  Minor  Scholarships,  and  he  used,  with  justifiable 
pride,  to  point  to  a  Senior  Wrangler  of  the  College  whom  he 
had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Minor  Scholars,  although  it 
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was  known  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  at  another 
■and  less  discriminating  College.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed 
his  doubt  as  to  whether  young  men  of  the  present  day  knew  any 
mathematics.  While  Lecturer,  he  contributed  to  successive 
editions  of  Wood's  Algebra  a  number  of  algebraic  problems  of 
the  famous  Johnian  hepiadiaholic  sort.  Dr  Reyner  was  also  a 
well-read  theologian  of  the  older  school. 

But  it  is  as  Bursar  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in 
College.  His  business  powers  were  great,  partly  due  to 
methodical  habits,  partly  to  diligence,  partly  to  natural  shrewd- 
ness, and  probably  not  a  little  to  decision  of  character  and 
independence  of  judgment. 

The  years  of  his  Bursarship  were  indeed  halcyon  days.  The 
College  had  decided  to  run  out  its  old  beneficial  leases,  under 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  down  by  way  of 
fine  and  subject  to  doing  all  repairs,  the  tenants  held  at  almost 
nominal  rents.  As  each  lease  fell  in,  the  rent  went  up  with  a 
bound,  and  the  general  prosperity  in  the  farming  world  led  from 
time  to  time  to  further  increases.  The  estate  of  the  College  in 
Kentish  Town  was  laid  out  for  building  purposes  with  a  great 
increase  in  rent.  Great  prices  were  obtained  by  the  sale  of  out- 
lying pieces  of  land  to  adjoining  landowners,  as  well  as  for  land 
taken  by  Railway  Companies  and  by  the  City  of  London  for  im- 
provements. These  moneys  were  reinvested  in  the  purchase  of 
farms.  The  purchases  were  no  doubt  judicious  at  the  time,  but 
the  change  in  agricultural  prospects  has  upset  all  predictions. 
In  his  memories  of  his  years  of  office  Dr  Reyner  must  have  often 
felt  that  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  going, 
just  before  the  clouds  of  depression  settled  down  on  the  landed 
interest.  But  his  term  of  office  was  noteworthy  for  other 
reasons  than  the  rise  in  the  corporate  income.  In  1859-60, 
after  the  University  Commission  of  1852,  the  Statutes  of  the 
College  were  altered.  A  new  set  of  Statutes  had  been  given  to 
the  College  in  1849,  but  this  differed  but  little  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan code.  By  the  Statutes  of  i860,  on  the  other  hand, 
changes  of  the  most  sweeping  character  were  introduced. 
The  restrictions  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  to  the 
founder's  kin  and  to  persons  born  in  special  localities  were 
swept  away.  The  whole  method  of  paying  Fellows,  Scholars, 
and  Exhibitioners  was  altered  Irom  a  somewhat  medieval 
system  of  allowances  to  more  modern  ways.     The  working 
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of  the  new  system  must  have  caused  some  trouble  at 
first,  and  most  of  the  work  caused  by  the  change  fell  to 
Dr  Reyner. 

A  fresh  University  Commission  in  1874,  with  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland  as  chairman,  required  a  statement  df  all  the  property 
external  and  internal  of  the  College.  The  drawing  up  of  this 
return  for  St  John's  had  to  be  faced  by  Dr  Reyner.  The  return 
occupies  over  forty  folio  pages  full  of  figures  and  precise  details, 
and  repeated  scrutiny  has  shown  an  almost  absolute  accuracy. 
A  letter  from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  full  of 
characteristic  touches,  will  be  found  at  p.  403  of  the  Report  to 
Parliament.  Between  the  years  1862  and  1871  St  John's  Lane 
was  closed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  new  Chapel  and 
Master's  Lodge  were  built,  the  Hall  enlarged,  and  Lecture  Rooms 
provided  in  the  First  Court.  The  Long  Gallery,  which  had 
been  cut  up  into  rooms  for  the  Master's  use,  was  restored,  and 
now  forms  the  Combination  Room. 

To  the  fund  for  building  the  Chapel  Dr  Reyner  subscribed 
£500.  Always  a  generous  man,  he  subscribed  largely  from  his 
private  purse  to  the  restoration  of  churches  and  building  of 
schools  in  parishes  where  the  College  estates  lay. 

During  his  long  tenure  of  the  office  of  Bursar  he  acquired  a 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  College  estates.  He  was 
a  close  observer,  of  the  awkward  note-taking  kind.  He  had  a 
way  of  asking  peccant  farmers  questions  which  they  found 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  "Do  you  find  growing  thistles  a 
lucrative  occupation,  Mr  C..''"  was  a  query  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  criticism  and  a  reproof,  and  required  consideration 
to  answer  satisfactorily. 

His  accounts  and  balance  sheets  written  in  his  own  bold 
hand  are  models  of  clearness  and  accuracy.  QuanJoque  bonus 
dormitat  Atidi/orhe  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  triumph  when  he 
himself  detected  an  error  of  zd.  in  an  account  which  had 
escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  the  auditor,  Mr  Pieters. 

To  the  undergraduate  world  Dr  Reyner  was  a  riddle  and  a 
thorn.  Precise  in  all  academic  observances  himself,  he  expected 
no  less  obedience  to  rules  in  others.  His  mere  look  was  a 
reproof  to  the  backslider,  and  even  those  who  felt  comparatively 
innocent  would  rather  have  avoided  it.  The  writer  of  the 
present  notice  well  remembers  the  feeling  of  abject  unworthi- 
ness  which  came  over  him  when  he  visited  the  Bursar  in  his 
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roofns  to  obtain  a  book-plate  for  a  College  prize.  Dr  Reyner 
was  gravely  courteous  and  used  but  few  words,  yet  he  conveyed 
the  impression  that,  while  mere  examiners  might  be  imposed  on 
with  success,  he  was  not  so  easily  deceived.  This  involuntary 
feeling  of  inferiority  was  after  many  j'ears  again  brought  home 
to  the  writer.  Walking  in  the  fields  round  the  Rectory  at 
Staplehurst,  Dr  Reyner  discussed  with  his  successor  the  College 
farms  and  their  tenants.  The  tale  was  of  falling  rents,  of 
vacant  farms,  of  bankruptcy  and  disaster.  "  It  is  horrible  !  it  is 
horrible  !  "  said  Dr  Reyner.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  there  is  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  rents."  *'  I  perceive  a  greater  falling  off 
in  the  Bursar,"  was  the  unexpected  retort,  delivered  with  a 
kindly  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

It  was  said  that  some  bold  spirit  once  bearded  the  lion  in 
his  den  and  asked  leave  to  hold  a  Boating  Supper  in  some 
rooms  on  the  Bursar's  staircase*  He  was  met  with  a  refusal 
sharp  enough  to  take  his  head  off.  This  was  followed  after 
a  pause  with  an  invitation  to  hold  the  entertainment  in  the 
Bursar's  own  rooms.  Dr  Reyner  made  the  party  heartily  wel- 
come, provided  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  his  own  expense, 
entertained  his  guests  after  his  ov^n  fashion,  and  made  one 
generation  of  men  his  enthusiastic  admirers.  Indeed  if 
Dr  Reyner  did  object  to  the  wearing  of"  red  cloth  coats"  (known 
to  the  less  formal  as  Lady  Margaret  Blazers)  at  uncanonical 
hours,  he  was  none  the  less  keenly  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Boat  Club  as  of  other  College  institutions.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Arculus,  in  recounting  the  events  of  that 
memorable  evening  in  1871  when  the  Lady  Margaret  'went 
head,'  sings 

"  Aged  Dons,  deemed  stony-hearted,  wept  with  rapture  at  the  sight : 

E'en  the  Master  of  a  College,  as  he  saw  them  overlap 

Shouted  'Well  rowed.  Lady  Margaret,'  and  took  off  his  College  Cap; 

And  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  Academic  garb. 

Sang  a  solemn  song  of  triumph,  as  he  lashed  his  gallant  barb." 

But  it  may  be  well  to  warn  the  historian  of  our  manners, 
that,  while  this  embalms  the  popular  idea  that  Dr  Reyner  never 
appeared  in  public  save  in  cap  and  gown,  he  did  not  adopt  it  as  a 
riding  habit.  Dr  Reyner  was  fond  of  riding,  and  he  and  his 
horse  Plato  were  almost  daily  to  be  seen  in  the  roads  round 
Cambridge.  The  lashing  of  his  gallant  barb  refers  to  a  trick 
VOL.  XVII.  GGG- 
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he  had  of  brandishing  his  riding  whip,  a  trick  which  might 
have  been  perplexing  to  a  less  philosophic  steed. 

In  1876,  as  we  have  said,  the  College  Living  of  Staplehurst 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Crick,  and  Dr  Reyner  at 
once  decided  to  accept  it.  He  had  had  experience  of  parish 
\vork  at  Horningsey  and  Madingley,  and  as  a  close  friend  of 
Dr  Corrie,  Master  of  Jesus,  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Newton  Rectory  and  taken  duty  in  the  church.  Once  settled 
at  Staplehurst,  he  threw  himself  into  the  life  of  the  pi  ice  with 
his  accustomed  energy.  He  had  the  church  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, the  nave  and  aisles  re-roofed,  heating  apparatus  intro- 
duced, and  various  other  improvements  effected  at  a  cost  of 
about/' 1 700,  of  which  sum  he  paid  the  greater  part  himself. 
New  bells  were  cast  for  the  church  tower  in  1884,  and  a  clock 
and  chimes  were  obtained  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty.  To  all  these  purposes  Dr  and  Mrs  Reyner  subscribed 
liberally. 

He  died  at  Staplehurst  on  Friday,  16  September,  after  a 
somewhat  protracted  illness,  and  was  buried  on  the  23rd.  As 
chaplain  of  the  2nd  V  B.  East  Kent  Regiment,  he  was  accorded 
a  military  funeral.  The  church  and  churchyard  were  filled  wiih 
mourning  parishioners  and  friends,  and  many  wreaths  and 
crosses  testified  to  the  respect  and  affection  which  were  felt  for 
him. 

R.  F.  S 


The   Rev  John   Griffith   LL.D. 

Dr  Griffith,  who  died  30  July  1892,  at  Selbourne  Cottage, 
Hassocks,  in  the  seventy- fifth  year  of  his  age,  took  his  degree 
as  Tenth  Wrangler  and  was  in  the  Second  Class  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  1840,  and  was  ordained  in  1843.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  Rev  F.  W.  Robertson  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  Though  a  man  of  original  power, 
says  the  Times,  "he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  his 
ministry  there  a  success  such  as  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 
Yet  he  was  held  in  so  much  estimation  that,  when  the  principal- 
ship  of  Brighton  College  fell  vacant,  he  was  elected  to  the  post, 
though  he  had  had  no  previous  experience  as  a  schoolmaster. 
He  succeeded  Dr  Henry  Colterill,  who  had  vacated  the  school 
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to  take  the  bishopric  of  Grahamstown,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  school  rose  rapidly  under  his  mastership.  But  he  was 
more  than  a  schoolmaster;  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  every 
matter  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  town.  He  was  so 
much  respected  that  on  the  first  School  Board  of  Brighton  he 
was  chosen  as  chairman,  though  there  was  a  majority  of 
Nonconformists  on  the  board.  He  was  a  man  somewhat  before 
his  time,  as  compared  with  his  clerical  brethren,  in  his  views, 
and  in  1870  he  publicly  advocated  compulsory  and  free  edu- 
cation. After  some  fifteen  years  at  Brighton  College  he  retired 
into  private  life,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  presented  by  Earl 
Spencer,  whose  tutor  he  had  been,  to  the  living  of  Sandridge^ 
near  St  Alban's,  which  he  kept  till  within  two  years  of  his 
death.  He  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
genuine  man,  of  great  force  of  character,  always,  both  in 
theology  and  in  social  politics,  somewhat  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  yet  holding  his  views  with  a  genialit)',  a 
-moderation,,  and  a  consideration  for  others  which  enabled  him 
to  conciliate,  if  not  to  convert,  his  opponents." 

A  number  of  Dr  Griffith's  pupils  have  risen  to  celebrity — 
among  them  being  Mr  Margary,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  murdered  under  such  sensational  circumstances  in  China; 
and  Captain  Gill,  who,  with  Professor  Palmer  and  Lieutenant 
Charrington,  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Turks  in 
Arabia  A  handsome  presentation,  subscribed  to  by  all  classes 
in  Brighton,  was  made  to  Dr  Griffith  on  his  departure  from, 
the  town.  In  Sandridge  Dr  Griffith  continued  the  good  work 
which  he  had  done  in  Brighton.  He  restored  the  fine  old 
.Norman  church  at  a  cost  of  £4^,^,00,  and  almost  entirely  re- 
modelled the  village,  winning  the  respect  and  love  of  rich 
and  poor  alike.  He  was  much  devoted  to  archeology,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hertfordshire  Archeological 
Society.  Of  late  years  he  had  been  a  very  strong  advocate  of 
Temperance,  and  frequently  spoke  at  Temperance  gatherings 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Alban's.  Dr  and  Mrs  Griffith  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  June  of  last  year,  the  pleasing  event 
being  made  the  occasion  to  present  him  with  a  beautiful  chiming 
clock,  subscribed  for  by  his  parishioners.  Mrs  Griffith  and 
several  sons  survive  him.  One  son  is  the  Rev  W.  Griffith, 
.Fellow  of  the  College,  another  Dr  Walter  Griffith,  University 
•  Lecturer  in  Midwifery. 
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The  Rev  Folliott  Sandford  M.A. 

If,  in  the  pages  of  the  Eagle,  a  place  is  always  due  to 
the  memory  of  those  who,  in  their  College  life,  were  widely 
known  for  the  nobility  or  geniality  of  their  character,  the 
thoroughness  of  their  studies,  or  their  achievements  in  athletics  : 
then,  indeed  the  name  of  Folliott  Sandford  has  more  than 
sufficient  claim  to  loving  notice. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Mr  Humphrey  Sandford  of  the 
Isle,  Shrewsbury.  Born  August  3,  1859,  he  was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  School,  of  which  he  was  head  for  a  year,  and 
from  there  came  up  as  a  Minor  Scholar  to  St  John's  in 
October  1879.  After  being  elected  to  a  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship, he  took  his  degree  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class 
of  the  Classical  Tripos  1882;  and  in  the  year  following  came 
out  in  the  third  class  of  the  Historical  Tripos.  Being  elected 
to  one  of  the  Naden  Studentships,  he  remained  in  Cambridge 
another  year  as  a  student  of  Theology,  and  in  view  of  his 
future  calling  joined  the  Clergy  Training  School. 

During  his  undergraduate  days  he  distinguished  himself 
in  College  athletics,  especially  in  Association  Football,  for 
which  he  received  his  'colours.'  In  the  wider  field  of  Uni- 
versity Sports  he  achieved  higher  honours  still,  for  he  got 
his  'Blue'  for  the  three-mile  race,  as  his  brother  Humphrey 
before  him  had  won  the  yet  greater  distinction  of  rowing  for 
Cambridge  against  Oxford  for  three  successive  years.  In  social 
life  he  was  as  much  respected  and  as  welcome  at  the 
literary  gatherings  of  the  *  Byrons '  or  the  more  mundane 
assemblies  of  the  'Inexpressibles'  as  he  was  in  reunions  of  a 
more  serious  and  religious  character.  He  was  always  keen, 
and  loved  life  in  its  many  aspects ;  but,  while  his  interests 
were  various,  compromise  with  any  form  of  evil  was  as  foreign 
to  his  character  as  true  appreciation  of  things  excellent  was 
native  to  him.  Wherever  there  was  straightforwardness, 
conscientious  effort,  innocent  mirth,  or  robust  and  healthy 
manhood,  there  he  found  his  congenial  companions,  and  there 
he  made  his  lasting  friendships ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  this 
to  say  of  him :  wherever  he  himself  was  prominent  he  was 
always  at  the  same  time  humble. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  he  became  for  about  two  years  a 
master  at  Rossall  School,  working  under  his  cousin  the  present 
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Principal  of  Cheltenham.  In  the  Advent  of  1887  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Curacy  of  All  Saints,  Leicester,  where  he  lived 
during  four  years  of  devoted  work  and  earned  a  thousand  bless- 
ings. For  many  a  year  to  come,  and  m  some  hearts  until 
years  cease  to  come,  his  remembered  presence  will  be  amongst 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  life. 

He  had  long  felt  a  call  to  the  Mission  field ;  and,  after 
much  inward  debate  and  much  external  counsel,  he  sailed 
for  India  on  October  30,  i8gi,tojoin  the  Cambridge  Mission 
at  Delhi.  His  health  was  not  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be,  but 
his  medical  certificate  told  him  he  might  go  out  for  a  year's 
trial  to  see  if  he  could  stand  it.  After  several  slight  attacks 
of  fever,  typhoid  rushed  upon  him,  and,  within  a  day  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  landing  in  Bombay,  the  telegram  came  which 
told  that  he  was  dead. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  there  is  martyrdom  here. 
There  is  no  waste  of  life.  He  bore  inspiring  witness  to  the 
central  truth  of  religion,  the  truth  of  self-sacrifice,  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  "  It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  say  it,"  he  wrote 
just  before  sailing,  "but  I  gratefully  feel  this,  that,  even  if 
I  were  to  die  immediately  on  landing,  my  course  will  not  have 
been  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  it  may  help  some  to  realize  that 
the  interests  of  this  world  and  the  pursuits  of  earthly  advantage 
and  pleasure  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief,  aims  of  existence.'* 
He  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 

H.  W. 

We  have  also  received  the  following  notes  : 

I  knew  Folliott  Sandford  since  1872  when  I  was  taking 
the  Shell  form  at  Shrewsbury  for  a  sick  friend.  There  were 
two  brothers  in  the  form  at  the  time.  Humphrey,  the  elder, 
was  the  future  distinguished  Cambridge  oarsman.  Folliott  was 
the  smallest  boy  in  the  form.  He  was  a  boy  of  singularly 
nice  and  sweet  temper,  and  was  a  most  interesting  pupil.  We 
met  again  in  Cambridge  years  later.  After  Dr  Parkinson's 
retirement  in  1883  he  passed  on  to  my  side  as  Tutor.  In  1881 
he  had  spent  the  Long  Vacation  at  Keswick  with  me  as  one 
of  a  party,  of  whom  at  least  one  other  is  also  gone. 

In  all  the  years  when  I  knew  Folliott  Sandford  I  never 
knew  him  as  other  than  one  of  the  very  best  of  men.     He  was 
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assuredly  one  of  those  few  who  are  'lovely  in  their  lives.' 
No  change  of  place  company  or  season  seemed  to  make  any 
change  in  him  in  this  respect.  I  will  say  no  more.  When  one 
has  lost  so  true  a  friend  and  so  unaffectedly  good  a  man,  it  is 
painful  to  write  at  length  the  praises  of  the  dead. 

W  E  Heitland. 


FolHott  Sandford  came  up  to  St  John's  in  October  1879,  and 
a  term  later  succeeded  his  brother  Humphrey  in  B  9  New  Court= 
As  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  country  gentlemen,  he  had 
always  many  of  a  countryman's  interests — along  with  the 
scholarly  tone  of  mind  imparted  at  Shrewsbury  School.  His 
abilities  were  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  and  his  modesty  was 
such  that  he  represented  himself  always  as  less  rather  than 
more  than  he  really  was.  But  he  had  great  common  sense 
and  complete  freedom  from  narrow  prejudices,  and  a  mind  of 
the  true  Cambridge  mould,  sober,  honest,  reflective  and  fearless. 
In  disposition  he  was  cheerful  and  aflfectionate,  so  that  he 
endeared  himself  greatly  to  his  friends,  while  his  successes  as 
a  long-distance  runner  and  on  the  football  field  gave  him  a 
recognised  position  in  the  college  at  large.  In  this  connexion 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  Folliott  Sandford  who,  on 
ID  March  1883,  proposed  a  motion  in  the  College  Debating 
Society  in  favour  of  the  Amalgamation  of  the  Athletic  Clubs 
of  the  College,  after  the  example  set  by  Christ's,  Keble,  Balliol 
and  other  Colleges.  This  debate  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  project  of  Amalgamation  was  brought  before  the 
College.     It  was  realised  three  or  four  years  later. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  Cambridge  residence  his  natural 
humility,  intensified  by  temporary  ill-health,  determined  him 
to  postpone  taking  Holy  Orders,  and  he  went  as  a  lay  school- 
master to  Rossall.  At  last,  however,  the  day  came  when  he 
felt  prepared  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  spent  four  years  of 
devoted  work  and  self-denial  at  Leicester,  and  still  there  was 
in  him  the  same  note  of  discontent  with  his  own  performances. 
"My  work  in  Leicester,"  he  wrote  a  year  ago,  "has  been  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant,  perhaps  more  pleasant  than  it  should  have 
been.  It  is  so  easy,  especially  in  a  town,  for  a  clergyman  to 
be  busy  and  constantly  occupied  in  good  works,  and  yet  at 
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(he   same  time  to   be   shirking  and   neglecting  many   duties 
which  have  less  attractiveness  and  bring  less  credit." 

In  Folliott  Sandford  the  most  humble  estimate  of  himself 
was  united  with  an  unwearied  striving  after  higher  virtue  and 
a  generous  readiness  to  see  the  good  in  others.  It  was  these 
qualities  which  gave  value  to  his  work  at  Leicester :  and  at  last 
led  him  from  Leicester  to  a  martyr's  death-bed  at  Delhi.  It 
was  these  qualities  which  kept  him  to  the  end  the  same 
simple,  affectionate  man  he  had  been  at  Cambridge,  which 
deepened  his  friends'  love  for  him  in  life,  and  now  trebly 
deepen  their  grief  for  his  death. 

t 

All  Johnians  who  were  in  residence  ten  years  ago  will  be 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Folliott  Sandford. 
Among  those  of  his  day  no  one  was  better  known  than  he. 
Coming  up  as  head-boy  from  Shrewsbury  School,  the  youngest 
representative  of  a  family  already  honourably  distinguished  in 
the  College,  and  ever  loyally  attached  to  its  service,  he  passed 
at  once  as  a  Freshman  into  the  heart  of  its  society.  There  his 
strongly-marked  character  soon  won  for  him  a  special  place. 
Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  all  his  might.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  men,  the  admiration  of  all  their  fellows,  who  unite 
in  themselves  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  excellence.  As  a  Scholar 
of  the  College,  he  was  one  of  the  hardest  reading  men  of  his 
time  ;  in  the  football  field  and  on  the  running  path  he  won  a 
great  reputation.  And  with  this  excellence  there  went  a 
■singular  modesty,  amounting  at  times  to  diffidence,  and  a 
Puritan  simplicity  of  living,  which  endeared  him  greatly  to 
those  who  knew  him  well.  He  became  the  centre  of  a  little 
group  who  were  all  strongly  influenced  by  his  bluff  earnest 
character — with  its  ardent  love  of  sport  and  its  dominant  sense 
of  duty.  He  would  have  made  a  good  soldier :  untiring,  just, 
rigid  in  discipline,  in  many  things  resembling  Gordon;  as  it 
is,  he  became  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  met  his  death,  as  he  above 
all  men  would  have  desired,  at  his  post,  fighting. 

Though  his  day  of  work  has  been  so  short,  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  men  and  women,  both  in  this  country  and  across  the 
sea,  who  have  drawn  comfort  and  help  from  his  kind  soul, 
and  have  felt  the  blessing  of  his  manly  devotion.  Upon  all 
who  have  ever  known  him  there  will  fall  a  deep  sense  of  his 
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loss,  of  the  piteousness  of  that  brave  life  so  rare  in  its  gifts,  so 
strong,  so  rich  in  its  powers  of  good,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  Truly,  of  him  it  may  be  said  multis  tile  bonis  flebilis 
occidit.  But  the  infinite  pathos  of  that  flebilis,  the  depths  of 
passion  in  its  meaning,  will  best  be  understood  by  those  who, 
in  burning  memory,  still  feel  his  arm  entwined  in  theirs,  still 
know  the  touch  of  his  brotherly  hand,  who  would  fain  admire 
the  quick  vigour  of  his  limbs,  and  still  can  see  in  his  honest 
smiling  eyes  the  light  of  inextinguishable  Truth. 


James  Tate  M.A. 


James  Tate  (Sixteenth  Wrangler  1886),  formerly  a  Scholar 
of  the  College,  died  suddenly  on  July  15,  while  waiting  to 
see  the  Governors  of  the  Gillingham  (Dorset)  Grammar 
School,  for  the  Head-mastership  of  which  he  was  a  candidate. 
Mr  Tate's  wife  was  at  the  time  waiting  in  the  town  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  election.  Mr  Tate  came  up  to  Cambridge 
after  a  distinguished  career  at  the  Queen's  Colleg:",  Belfast, 
and  at  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  After  leaving  Cam* 
bridge  he  was  for  two  or  three  years  Mathematical  Master 
at  the  King's  School,  Rochester,  after  which  he  became  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  at  Derby  School,  and  held  this  post  till 
his  death.  His  friend  Mr  H.  D.  Darbishire  writes  to  us  as 
follows : 

"  James  Tate  was  three  years  my  senior  at  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  but  after  he  had  completed  the  course  there  he  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  for  two  years  before  deciding  to 
come  to  Cambridge,  so  that  we  were  separated  by  a  year  only 
at  St  John's,  where  I  learnt  to  know  him.  I  do  not  then 
pretend  to  give  even  the  events  of  his  life  that  occurred  in  our 
acquaintanceship,  while  of  his  ability — very  imperfectly  repre- 
sented by  his  examination  record — I  can  but  speak  on  the 
report  of  better  judges.  My  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  our 
editors,  is  only  that  I  may  testify  to  the  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment of  disposition  which  endeared  him  to  his  circle  of  friends. 
As  he  entered  at  Cambridge  at  an  age  considerably  beyond 
that  at  which  most  men  leave  it,  and  as  he  was  debarred  by 
the  very  weakness  which  caused  his  untimely  death  from  taking 
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part  in  the  athletic  side  of  college  life,  his  natural  shyness 
was  too  seldom  overcome  for  that  circle  to  be  a  large  one ; 
yet  his  loss  will  long  be  felt  by  all  who  are  privileged  to 
remember  the  quiet  evenings  when  against  the  unlovely  back- 
ground of  Cambridge  lodgings  he  would  unfold  the  treasures 
■of  a  truly  educated  mind." 


Ernest  Elias   Bland. 


Many  undergraduates  of  the  College  learnt  with  regret  on 
returning  here  after  the  Long  Vacation  that  a  fellow-student 
liad  been  taken  from  them  by  death.  Ernest  Elias  Bland, 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Elias  Bland  of  Cambridge,  was  born  on 
26  November  1871.  He  was  educated  at  Ipswich  Grammar 
School,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  at  the  Devon  County 
School.  He  cahie  up  to  St  John's  in  October  1 890  and  obtained  a 
Sizarship,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  Proper  Sizar- 
ship.  He  read  Classics,  and  in  both  his  *  Mays  '  was  placed 
in  the  Second  Class.  He  played  Lawn  Tennis  and  Association 
Football.  Though  not  widely  known,  he  was  much  liked  and 
respected  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  He  had 
been  ailing  since  the  month  of  May,  and  went  for  change  of 
air  to  Devonshire.  His  illness  proved  unfortunately  to  be 
tuberculosis,  and  he  died  on  1 1  August  at  the  Devon  County 
School,  West  Buckland,  where  also  he  was  buried. 
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For  the  first  time  since  1847,  "when  the  Hon  C.  E.  Law 
ceased  to  represent  the  University  in  Parliament,  one  of  the 
University  Members  is  a  Johnian.  At  the  General  Elec- 
tion the  Rt  Hon  Sir  John  Gorst,  Honorary  FelloAv  of  the 
College,  was  returned  unopposed  for  Cambridge  University, 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  having  resolved  not  again  to  become  a  candi- 
date. The  new  member  was  one  of  the  guests  at  our  Fellowship 
Election  dinner,  and  in  response  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
proposed  by  the  Master,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  University 
for  the  trust  it  had  reposed  in  him,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
College  for  their  generous  support  in  his  candidature. 

The  two  Royal  Medals  of  the  Royal  Society  have  this  year  been 
awarded  to  Johnians.  One  is  given  to  Mr  J.  N.  Langley,  F.R.S. 
(bracketed  Second  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  1874),  now  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  for  his  work  on  Secreting  Glands  and  on  the 
Nervous  System  ;  the  other  to  our  venerable  Honorary  Fellow 
Dr  Charles  Pritchard,  F.R.S.  (Fourth  Wrangler  1830),  Savilian 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  for  his  work  on  Photometry 
and  Stellar  Parallax.  The  award  of  the  Royal  Medals  has  been 
graciously  approved  by  the  Queen. 

The  Linnean  Society,  at  its  ordinary  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  adopted  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Rev  Leonard 
Blomefield  [B.A.  St  John's  1822,  as  Leonard  Jenyns,  posi 
BlomefieldJ  on  the  completion  of  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
Fellowship  of  the  Society.  Mr  Blomefield  joined  the  Linnean 
Society  on  November  ig,  1822,  under  its  first  President,  Sir 
J.  B.  Smith,  and  is  now  in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age.  He  is  also 
an  original  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  one  of  the 
four  surviving  founders  of  the  Entomological  Society.  He 
joined  the  British  Association  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence. 
Mr  Blomefield  was  Charles  Darwin's  senior  at  Cambridge,  was 
closely  associated  with  him  in  his  zoological  researches,  and  was 
one  of  his  most  frequent  correspondents.  His  early  bias  towards 
the  study  of  nature  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  his  reading 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne  while  at  Eton.  This  was  at 
that  time  a  rare  book :    having  borrowed  a  copy  of  it  from 
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a  friend,  and  being  uncertain  whether  he  should  ever  see  it 
again,  he  copied  the  whole  of  it  with  his  own  hand.  The- 
Society's  address  of  congratulation  was  moved  by  Sir  William  H. 
Flower,  seconded  by  Mr  St  George  Mivart,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Rev  George  Henslow,  a  nephew  of  Mr  Blomefield.  We 
are  sure  the  College  will  heartily  sympathise  with  the  congratu- 
lations that  have  thus  been  oifered  to  our  veteraa  man  of 
science. 

The  following  members  of  the  College  were  returned  to  the 
new  Parliament  at  the  General  Election  last  July : 

B.A. 

C.  F.  E.  Allen    Pembroke  1870  GL 

J.  Bigwood Middlesex  (Brentwood  Div.)       1863 . .  C 

E.  Boulnois , East  Marylebone    , 1860..C 

Rt  Hon  L.  H.  Courtney    Cornwall  (Bodmin  Div.) 1855  LU 

(Fellow  1856) 
Rt  Hon  J.  E.  Gorst,  Q.C Cambridge  University 1857.. C 

(Fellow  1857,  Hon  Fellow  1890) 

Rt  Hon  J.  T.  Hibbert Oldham   1847  GL 

J.E.Johnson-Ferguson    Leicester  (Mid) 1872  GL 

Rt  Hon  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott,  g.C.     Brighton. ...      1858.. C 

E.  J.  C.  Morton Devonport 1880  GL 

Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  Bart Wigan   1850.  .C 

(Fellow  1851) 
H.  J,  Roby Lancashire  (Eccles  Div.) 1853  GL 

(Fellow  1854,  Hon  Fellow  1886) 
Rt  Hon  C.  P.  Villiers "Wolverhampton 1824 LU 

Eight  of  the  above  sat  in  the  previous  Parliament.  The  new 
members  are  Mr  Hibbert  (who  had  sat  for  Oldham  from  1862 
to  1874.  and  from  1877  to  1885),  Mr  Johnson-Ferguson, 
Mr  Allen,  and  Mr  Morton.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  distribu- 
tion is  very  symmetrical :  five  Gladstonian  Liberals,  five  Con- 
servatives, and  two  Liberal  Unionists.  Two  members  of  the 
College  who  had  sat  in  the  last  Parliament  did  not  stand  for  the 
present  one,  namely,  Sir  H.  J.  Selwin-Ibbetson  (now  Lord. 
Rookwood)  and  Sir  W.,  Cunliffe  Brooks. 

The  following  were  unsuccessful  Candidates  : 

Sir  T.  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bt.       Peebles  and  Selkirk 1881  GL 

T.  R.  S.  Jones    Middlesex  (Hornsey  Div.)    ..  1880  GL 

H.  Lee- Warner South  West  Norfolk 1864  GL 

(formerly  Fellow) 

J.  F.  Moulton.. South  Nottingham    1868GL 

P.  P.  Pennant Fhnt  Distiict 1857.. C 

H.S.Samuel Tower  Hamlets,  Limehouse...  1875.. C 

A.  G.  Sparrow    Lancashire  (Rossendale  Div.)  1880  LU 

T.Stevens    Berkshire  (Newbury  Div.)    ..  1873  GL 

G.  C.  Whiteley Greenwich 1868  GL 

B.F.Williams  Merthyr  Tydfil   1865. .C 

The  Queen  has  appointed  Mr  Charles  Peter  Layard  (B.A.. 
1872),  Solicitor-General,  to  be  a  Puisne  Justice  of  the  Surpreme, 
Court  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 
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Mr  Philip  Baylis  (B.A.  1872)  has  been  appointed  br 
Mr  Justice  Cave  to  be  one  of  the  Revising  Barristers  for  the 
Oxford  Circuit. 

At  the  Annual  Election  on  November  7  one  of  the  three 
vacant  Fellowships  was  awarded  for  Mathematics,  and  two  for 
Classics.  The  dissertation  submitted  by  Mr  G.  T.  Bennett 
(Senior  Wrangler  in  1890,  and  First  Smith's  Prizeman  1892) 
was  on  The  Residues  of  Pmvers  of  Numbers  for  any  Composite 
Modulus,  Real  or  Coiiiplex.  This  paper  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  the  Philosophical  Transactio7is  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Mr  H.  D.  Darbishire  (First  Class  in  Part  II  of  Classical  Tripos. 
1888,  and  M'Mahon  Law  Student)  sent  in  Notes  on  ike  Spiritus 
Asper;  Cotttributions  to  Greek  Lexicography,  on  intceUoQ,. 
iTTide^ia,  evCeL,ioc,  ti/oe'^ta  ;  also  Studies  on  Sanskrit  L  and  R,  and 
on  The  Indo- Ejiropean  ivo7-ds  for  iox  and  wolf.  Of  these  papers,  the 
first  two  have  already  been  published  by  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society.  Mr  T.  R.  Glover  (Medallist  for  Greek  epigram. 
1890  and  1891  ;  Porson  Prizeman  1891  ;  First  Chancellor's 
Classical  Medallist  1892;  and  First  Class  in  both  parts  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  189 1-2)  wrote  on  The  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ancient 
Greece. 

Mr  E.  H.  Hankin,  Fellow  of  the  College,  before  proceeding 
last  September  to  take  up  the  important  post  in  India  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed  {Eagle  xvii,  323),  was  entctained  at 
a  farewell  dinner  in  the  Combination-room  by  the  Professors 
and  Teachers  connected  with  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Natural  Science.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  and  the 
speeches  made  by  Professor  Foster,  Dr  Adami,  and  others,  bore 
testimony  to  the  high  esteem  which  Mr  Hankin  had  won  from^ 
his  colleagues  during  the  time  he  has  been  among  them  in 
Cambridge.  Mr  Hankin  has  worked  much  and  successfully  on 
the  measures  whereby  immunity  from  infectious  diseases  may 
be  produced;  and  he  showed  his  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the 
results  achieved  in  this  direction  by  twice  having  himself 
inoculated  with  a  'cholera-vaccine'  prepared  by  M.  Haflfkine 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  Having  safely  passed  through 
this  ordeal,  he  put  its  efficacy  to  the  test  by  swallowing  a 
preparation  of  the  virus  of  cholera  intensified  twenty-fold,, 
vie  are  glad  to  say  without  ill  effect.  Dr  T.  Cliff"ord  AUbutt, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  in  his  recent  address  to  the- 
York  Medical  Society,  referred  to  this  as  'an  intrepid  and 
magnanimous  experiment.' 

The  Earl  of  Powis  (B.A.  1885)  has  generously  offered  to. 
continue  the  Powis  Medal  for  Latin  Hexameter  Verse,  given 
from  1866  onwards  by  his  uncle,  the  late  High  Steward  of  the 
University. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in  Edinburgh 
last  August,  Dr  A.  Schuster,  Fellow-Commoner,  was  President 
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of  Section  A  (Mathematics  and  Physics),  Professor  A.  Mac- 
alister,  Fellow  of  the  College,  President  of  Section  H 
(Anthropology),  and  Dr  A.  Milnes  Marshall,  formerly  Fellow, 
gave  an  evening  discourse  on  Pedigrees. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society  for 
the  current  year  are  the  following  members  of  the  College — - 
Professor  Greenhill  F.R.S.  (  Vice  President),  Mr  J.  Larmor  F.  R.S. 
{^Treasurer),  Mr  R.  Tucker  [Hotiorary  Secretary),  Mr  H.  F.  Baker 
and  Mr  A.  E.  H.  Love  {AIembe?s  of  Council). 

Mr  Larmor  and  Mr  Bateson  have  been  elected  Secretaries 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  Dr  Shore  a  member 
of  the  Council. 

Mr  E.  E.  Sikes,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Lecturer  of  the  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  a  Governor  of  Aldenham 
School,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr  Griffith. 

Ds  Edward  Edwards  (B.A.  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  1 8q  r — 1 892) 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  History  and  Economics  at  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Ds  Ernest  W.  Smith,  lately  second  Master  of  Hutton 
Grammar  School,  Lancashire,  has  been  appointed  Head- 
master of  Langport  Grammar  School,  Somerset. 

We    regret    to    have    to    report    the    death,    on    Novem- 
ber 25,  of  the  Rev  W.  N.  Griffin  (B.A.  1837),  formerly  Fellow 
and  Tutor,    and    since     1848    Vicar   of   Ospringe,    Kent.      An      ^^t 
obituary  notice  of  Mr  Griffin  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  ^ 

A  striking  portrait  of  the  Rev  A.  W.  Momerie  D.Sc.  Edin.. 
(First  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  1877),  formerly  Fellow,  is 
given  in  The  Proftssional  World  for  June  1892.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  sketch  of  Dr  Momerie's  somewhat  remarkable  career :  the 
biographer  describes  him  as  "  brilliantly  unconventional." 

In  the  Final  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  held  in  July,  Thomas  Walter  Morris  of  this 
College  obtained  at  the  close  of  his  second  year  of  residence 
the  distinction  of  being  third  in  the  list,  with  the  Prize  fox- 
Hindi,  and  the  second  place  in  Hindustani,  the  first  being 
taken  by  a  native  of  India. 

In  the  First  Examination,  held  in  August,  Ds  Maw,  Ds  D'Souza 
and  K.  C.  D6  were  among  the  successful  candidates.  The 
College  has  accordingly  extended  the  tenure  of  Maw's  Scholar- 
ship lor  another  year. 

The  College  Essay  Prizes,  for  the  academic  year  ending  last 
June,  have  been  adjudged  as  follows:  First  year,  G.  S.  Osborn ;, 
Second  year,  A.  S.  Kidd  ;   Third  year,  W.  L.  Brown. 
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Mr  Clement  Kinloch  Cooke  (B.A.  1878,  LL.M.  1883),  editor 
of  the  Observer  diW^  of  the  English  Illuslrated  Magazine,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Pall  Alall  Gazette  under  its  new  manage- 
ment. There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr  Cooke  in  Black  afid 
White  for  October  22. 

The  Master  has  presented  to  the  College  a  portrait  in  oils 
of  the  Hon  Alan  (or  Aleyn)  Percy,  our  second  Master  (15 16 — 
1518),  copied  by  Mr  Brock  of  Cambridge  from  an  original  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Norwich.  Mr  Percy  held  property  in 
Norwich  and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  City.  He  gave  a  con- 
tribution towards  restoring  the  roof  of  the  Chamber  in  which  his 
portrait  now  hangs.  He  held  two  livings  in  the  diocese,  namely 
Mulbarton  and  Little  Cressingham.  Particulars  concerning  him 
are  given  in  Mayor-Baker,  pp.  75,  76,  82  to  84  ;  and  in  Biome- 
field's  History  of  Norfolk,  8vo  edition,  iii.  208,  261,  iv.  229,  231, 
298,  V.  80,  vi.  1 1 1. 

A  memorial  window,  which  has  some  interest  for  members  of 
the  College,  has  been  placed  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Fenny 
Bentley,  Derbyshire,  to  commemorate  certain  members  of  the 
Beresford  family.  This  stained-glass  window,  of  three  lights, 
has  been  put  in  at  the  expense  of  Mr  E.  Aden  Beresford  of 
Lenton  Lodge,  near  Nottingham  (at  one  time  of  St  John's, 
afterwards  of  King's  College,  B.A.  1879),  assisted  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  the  memory  of  their  father,  Gilbert  Beresford.  It 
represents  Thomas  Beresford,  the  founder  of  the  family,  in  the 
northern  light ;  his  wife,  Agnes  Hassell,  in  the  southern  (their 
tomb  being  in  the  church) ;  and  in  the  centre  light  their  fourth 
son,  James  Beresford,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  James  Beresford  founded  in 
15 19  two  Fellowships  and  two  Scholarships  at  St  John's.  He 
was  the  fourth  of  sixteen  sons  of  Thomas  Beresford  of  Fenny 
Bentley.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  distinguished  scholar  in 
his  time.  In  early  life  he  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Sir  John 
Leake  of  Sutton  Scardale,  and  was  one  of  the  learned  Canons 
promoted  by  Bishop  Hales  of  Lichfield.  He  was  made  Vicar 
of  Chesterfield  in  1484,  Rector  of  Matlock  1497,  resigning  the 
latter  for  the  Vicarage  of  Wirksworth  in  1504.  He  became 
Canon  of  Lichfield  and  Prebendary  of  Prees  in  the  same  Cathe- 
dral. The  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  which  he  founded  in 
the  College  were  in  memory  of  himself  and  his  brother  Law- 
rence, then  deceased.  The  holders  were  to  be  of  his  name  and 
kindred,  or,  failing  them,  natives  of  Wirksworth,  Chesterfield, 
or  Ashborne,  or  of  the  parish  of  Alstonfield,  or  of  the  Counties 
of  Derby  and  Staff"ord.  Each  Fellow  to  have  five  marks  yearly, 
paid  in  sums  of  ten  shillings  at  each  quarter-day,  with  1 3^'  4^ 
at  Michaelmas  for  their  'subsidy'  and  ly  ^d  at  Christmas 
for  their  gowns.  The  Fellows  and  Scholars  were  to  have  meat  and 
drink,  '  Chamber  Barbour  &  Launder,'  and  to  be  discharged  o£ 
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Cooks'  and  Butterers'  wages.  In  the  same  year  James  Beres- 
ford  also  founded  a  Chantry  in  the  Church  of  Fenny  Bentley, 
endowing  it  with  land  to  the  value  of  ^9  5.?  \d,  part  to 
sustain  a  Priest,  part  a  Bedeman,  the  remainder  to  be  given  in 
charity.  The  chantry  service  was  to  be  said  "  at  the  auter 
of  our  blessed  Ladye  the  Virgin  and  SS.  Katharen  and  Anthony" 
(it  was  founded  by  License  from  King  Henry  the  Eighth),  and 
"to  pray  for  the  good  and  prosperous  estate  of  the  said  King 
and  of  his  most  noble  wife  Katharen,  queene  of  England,  and 
of  the  aforesaid  James,  and  all  and  singular  the  Founder's 
brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  and  friends  while  they  live  and  for 
their  souls  when  they  shall  be  passed  from  this  present  life." 
James  Beresford  also  built  the  gateway  to  the  Choristery  which 
Bishop  Blythe  erected  for  the  choristers  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
and,  dying  in  1520,  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  in  which  was 
"a  monumental  stone  of  marbuU  engraven  in  brass"  laid  on  his 
grave. 

Beresford's  Chantry  and  its  endowments  suffered  the  usual 
fate  of  such  things  at  the  Reformation.  The  restrictions 
on  his  Scholars  and  Fellows  were  swept  away  in  i860  by  the 
University  Commissioners.  Yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  the  latter  foundation  on  College  history.  The 
printed  lists  of  graduates  of  Cambridge  show  that  of  twenty-four 
Beresfords  who  have  taken  degrees  between  1650  and  1884^ 
twelve  were  of  St  John's.  Seven  Fellows  of  the  College  have 
borne  his  name.  In  later  times  the  claim  to  be  of  Founder's 
kin  gave  rise  to  many  disputes.  Among  the  documents  mentioned 
in  the  published  Calendar  of  the  Ely  Episcopal  Records  is  a  book 
containing  "47  foolscap  pages  of  Beresford  Pedigrees  from  the 
College  of  Arms,  with  copies  of  monumental  inscriptions  and 
other  Records,"  these  being  the  proofs  in  some  contested  claim  to 
a  Fellowship  in  the  College,  laid  before  the  Bispoh  of  Ely,  as 
Visitor  of  the  College,  for  his  decision.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
such  pedigrees  among  the  Beresford  papers  in  our  Treasury.  The 
number  of  such  appeals  seem  to  have  increased  as  time  went  on 
and  the  difficulties  of  proving  descent  became  greater. 

At  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
held  in  July,  Professor  A.  Macalister  was  present,  with  the 
Vice-Chancellor  (Dr  Peile),  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes,  as  one  of  the  Cambridge  Delegates.  Honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  on  no  less  than  seven  members  of  our  College. 
These  were  as  follows — Liit.D.  :  the  Rev  Joseph  Bickersteth 
Mayor,  late  Fellow;  Dr  J.  E.  Sandys,  Fellow  and  Tutor; 
Dr  T.  G.  Tucker,  late  Fellow  ;  Dr  A.  S.  Wilkins,  late  Fellow. 
Sc.n.:  the  Rev  Dr  T.  G.  Bonney,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor; 
Professor  G.  D.  Liveing,  Fellow ;  and  Professor  A.  Macalister, 
Fellow. 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  the 
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V.ice-Chancellor  (t)r  Peile)  referred  as  follows  to  the  death 
of  Professor  Adams  :  '  After  months  of  prostration,  John  Couch 
Adams,  Lowndean  Professor,  a  name  not  for  one  generation  of 
Cambridge  men  but  for  the  lifetime  of  the  University,  died 
on  January  21.  His  brilliant  achievements  will  be  fitly  com- 
memorated in  Westminster  Abbey :  here  he  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  that  his  mathematical  power  was 
but  one  of  many  great  qualities.' 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a  memorial  brass  shall  be  erected 
to  Professor  Adams  in  Truro  Cathedral  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  Cornwall,  in  which  he  was  born. 

The  following  inscriptions  have  been  at  the  request  of  the 
Truro  authorities  prepared  by  two  distinguished  Fellows  of 
the  College,  Professor  Mayor  and  Mr  Heitland.  It  is  not  yet 
known  which  of  the  two  will  be  chosen. 

lOANNI  .  COVCH  .  ADAMS 

LOWNDEANO  .  OLIM  .  APVD  .  CANTABRIGIENSES  .  PROFESSORI 

CORNVBIAE  .  SVAE  .  NON  .  VLTIMO  .   DECORI 

TABELLAM   .  HANC  .  PIETATIS  .  ET  .  REVERENTIAE  .  TESTEM 

GIVES  .  POSVEKVNT  .  CORNVBIENSES 

CVI  .  CVM  .  NEWTONI  .  SVMMI  .  NATVRAE  .  VERIQVE  .  AVCTORIS 

VESTIGIA  .  GNAVITER  .  PREMENTI 

INTIMA  .  DATVM  .  SIT  .  CAELOKVM  .  ARCANA  .  SCRVTARI 

PLANETAM  .  OMNI  .  AEVO  .  INCOGNITVM 

NEPTVNI  .  NOMINE  .  SERAE   .  POSTERITATI  .  COGNOSCENDVM 

MENTIS  .  NON  .  VISVS  .  ACIE 

RATIONIBVS  .  NVMERORVM  .  SVBDVCTIS  .  VESTIGARE 

OPERA  .  DEI  .  INTER  .  PAVCOS  .  NOSSE 

INTER  .  PAVCOS  .  IPSVM  .  EX  .  OPERIBVS  .  DEVM 

MVLTIPLEX  .  TAMEN  .  SCIENTIA .  NEQVE  .  SATIARE  .  POTVIT  .  ANIMVM 

NEQVE  .  INFLARE 

QVIPPE  .  FALLENTIS  .  SEMITAM  .  VITAE 

AB  .  INEVNTE  .  AETATE  .  INITAM 

EANDEM  .  SENEX  .  OMNI  .  LAVDE  .  CVMVLATVS 

PROPOSITI  .  TENAX  .  SECVTVS 

INGENI  .  MORVMQVE  .  DIVITIIS  .  CONTENTVS 

VBIQVE  .  SEMPER  .  OMNIBVS  .  VNVM  .  SE  .  EVNDEMQVE  .  PRAESTITIT 

PATRI  .  FRATRIBVS  .  AMICIS  .  COGNATIS  .  VXORI 

PATRIAE  .  ACADEMIAE  .  COLLEGIO  .  VTRIQVE 

OMNIBVS  .  RERVM  .  NATVRAE  .  PER  .  ORBEM  .  TERRARVM  .  STVDIOSTS 

FILIVS  .  FRATER  .  AMICVS  .  COGNATVS  .  MARITVS 

CIVIS  .  ALVMNVS  .  PROFESSOR  .  DISCIPVLVS  .  SOCIVS 

COLLEGA  .  MAGISTER  .  HORTATOR 

AMANS  .  FIDELIS  .  STRENWS  .  MODESTVS 

PROPE  .  LAVNCESTONIAE  .  FINES  .  IN  .  AGRO  .   LIDCOTIANO 

NON  .  IVN  .  A  .  S  .  MDCCCXVIIII  .  NATVS  .  EST 

MORTVVS  .  A.D.XII .  KAL  .  FEBR  .  A.S  .  MDCCCLXXXXII .  CANTABRIGIAE 
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M  s 

lOANNIS    COVCH   ADAMS 

ASTRONOMIAE   APVD    CANTABRIGIENSES   PROFESSORIS* 

NEWTONI   VESTIGIA   SECVTVS 

PLANETAM    HACTENVS    INCOGNITVM 

SOLIS    NVMERORVM    RAUONIBVS   ADHIBITIS 

INVENIT 

i^EPTVNI   NOMINE   POSTERIS   COGNOSCENDVM   OSTENDIT 

DEI    OPERA    NOVERAT    DEVM    COLVIT. 

VIXIT    SVIS    CARVS    0MNIBVS    BENIGNVS 

GENERI    HVMANO    VTILIS    ADROGANTIAE    EXPERS. 

NATVS    EST    IN    AGRO    LIDCOTIANO    PROPE 

LAVNCESTON   V°    DIE    IVNI    MDCCCXIX 

MORTVVS    CANTABRIGIAE   XXI™"   DIE 

lANVARI    MDCCCLXXXXII. 

HOC    MONVMENTVM    POSVERVNT 

CORNVBIENSI    CORNVBIENSES. 

DrHughR.  Jones  (B. A.  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  1883 — 1884) 
and  Masha  Allah  Khan  (undergraduate  1888)  have  received  the 
University  Diploma  in  Public  Health. 

Amongthe  University  Preachers  for  the  current  academical  year 
are  the  following  members  of  the  college: — the  Rev  J.  McCormick, 
Canon  of  York,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hull ;  the  Rev  W. 
Moore  Ede,  Rector  of  Gateshead-on-Tyne ;  the  Rev  R.  Y» 
Whytehead,  Vicar  of  Madingley ;  the  Rev  W.  Page  Roberts, 
Incumbent  of  St  Peter's,  Vera  Street,  London  ;  the  Rev  A.  S. 
Stokes,  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely;  and  the  Rev  Dr  C.  Taylor, 
our  Master. 

The  College  Preachers  for  the  term  have  been  the  Master 
and  Mr  Ward  (resident),  and  the  following  non-resident  mem- 
bers of  the  College:  Mr  |.  McCormick,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull,  Canon  of  York,  and  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  (an 
old  L.M.B.C.  'blue');  Mr  Snowdon,  late  Fellow,  sometime 
Head-master  of  Richmond  Grammar  School,  Yorkshire,  now 
holder  of  the  College  benefice  of  Sunninghill,  Berkshire;  Mr 
Bullock- Webster,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  our  Visitor  (the  Bishop 
of  Ely);  and  Mr  Ayles,  Vicar  of  Horningsey.  The  Junior 
Dean  preached  the  sermon  at  the  College  Servants'  Service  on 
October  6. 

A  seventy-five  years'  tenure  of  a  benefice,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Rev  Bartholomtw  Edwards,  most  probably  will  always  remain 
unique  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  record  of  Mr  VVhitelock 
(Fourth  Senior  Optime  1836),  who  died  on  September  3,  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  one.  Mr  Whitelock  was  ordained  in  the 
year  of  his  degree  to  the  curacy  of  Hutton-in-the-Forest,  near 
Penrith,  and  held  it  for  nineteen  years,  when  he  became  Rector. 
He  had,  therefore,  served  in  the  same  parish  for  fifty-six  years 
continuously,  when  he  died  in  his  eightieth  year. 

VOL.  XVII.  HI 
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Another  long  service  was  that  of  the  Rev  Thomas  William 
Irby  (B.A.  1840).  Mr  Irby  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Rushmere,  near  Lowestoft,  two  years  after  his  ordination,  and 
had  been  Rector  for  fifty  years  when  he  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  on  June  8. 

At  the  biennial  election  to  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  held  on 
November  7,  the  following  members  of  the  College  were 
returned — Dr  Taylor,  our  Master,  Professor  A.  Macalister,  and 
Mr  R.  F.  Scott,  Senior  Bursar.  Dr  D.  MacAlister,  Secretary  of 
the  Council,  and  Mr  R.  T.  Wright,  Law  Lecturer  of  the  College, 
continue  to  hold  office  until  1894. 

Dr  Donald  MacAlister  has  been  re-appointed  Assessor  to 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic ;  Professor  A.  Macalister  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Museums  and  Lecture-rooms 
Syndicate  ;  Dr  Sandys  an  Elector  to  the  Prendergast  Student- 
ship ;  Mr  C.  E.  Haskins  an  Examiner  for  the  Classical  Tripos 
Part  I  ;  Mr  H.  F.  Baker  an  Examiner  for  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  Part  II ;  Professor  Liveing  an  Examiner  in  Elementary 
Chemistry;  Dr  W.  J.  Sollas  and  Mr  Harker  Examiners  in 
Geology ;  Mr  A.  C.  Seward  an  Examiner  in  Botany ;  Dr  A.  M. 
Marshall  an  Examiner  in  Zoology  ;  Mr  E.  H.  Acton  an  Examiner 
in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  ;  Professor  Gwatkin  an  Examiner 
for  the  Historical  Tripos;  Mr  C.  E.  Haskins  a  member  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  Syndicate  ;  Mr  W.  Bateson  a  member  of  the 
Library  Syndicate ;  Mr  R.  F.  Scott  a  member  of  the  Proctorial 
Syndicate ;  Professor  A.  Macali.«ter  a  member  of  the  State 
Medicine  Syndicate ;  Professor  Liveing  a  member  of  the 
Observatory  Syndicate;  Mr  J.  T.  Ward  a  member  of  the 
Examinations  Board ;  Dr  D.  MacAlister  a  member  of  the 
Special  Board  for  Medicine ;  Mr  H.  S.  Foxwell  a  member  of 
the  Special  Board  for  Moral  Science  ;  Dr  E.  C.  Clarke  one  of 
the  Sex  Viri ;  Mr  C.  E.  Graves  an  Examiner  for  University 
Scholarships  and  Chancellor's  Medals  ;  Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham 
an  Examiner  for  the  Bell  and  Abbott  Scholarships;  Mr  G.  F. 
Stout  and  Mr  A.  Caldecott  Examiners  for  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos ;  Dr  F.  Watson  an  Examiner  for  the  Norrisian  Prize  ; 
and  Dr  Sandys  an  Elector  to  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Arts. 

Dr  A.  A.  Kanthack,  Fellow  Commoner,  and  John  Lucas 
Walker  Student  in  Pathology,  has  resigned  his  Studentship  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Medical  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Pathology 
at  University  College,  Liverpool.  The  managers  of  the  John 
Lucas  Walker  Fund  have  expressed  to  him  "their  complete 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  work 
as  Student,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  researches 
which  he  has  carried  on  during  his  tenure  of  the  Studentship." 

The  obituary  notices  of  Tennyson  and  Renan  in  the  Academy 
were  written  by  Mr  J.  Jacobs,  Senior  in  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos  1876. 
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The  following   ecclesiastical  appointments  of  members  of 
the  College  are  announced  : 

Name  B.A.  From  To  he 


Atkinson,  R.  W.,  M.A. 

Williams,  E.  F. 

Thornley,  Canon  J.  J., 
M.A. 

Whittington,  R.  E., 
M.A. 

Day,  T.  T. 

Greaves,  T.  A.  L.,  M.A. 

Scott,  J.  D.,  M.A. 

Blunn,  J.  H.,  LL.M. 

Hayne,  J.  P. 
Marwood,  G.  H.,  MA. 

Reed,  J.,  M.A. 

Cooper,  H.,  M.A. 
Rigby,  T.,  M.A. 
Evans,  L.  H.,  M.A. 
Francis,  J.,  M.A. 

Auden,  T.,  M.A. 

Hope,  C.  A.,  M.A. 

Leighton,  J. 

Thorndike,  A.  J.  W., 
M.A. 

Bell,  E.  H,,  M.A. 

Bros,  A.  F.  Q.,  M.A. 

Cole,  H.  R.,  M.A. 

Smith,  J.  B.,  M.A. 
Roseveare,  R.  P.,  M.A. 

Blissard,  J.  C,  M.A. 


1882)  C.  St  Paul,  Onslow  V.  St  Peter's,  Tun- 
Square  bridge  Wells 

[889)   C.  St  Matthew,  Cam-  R.  Holme  Hale,  Nor- 

bridge  folk 

1866)  St  John's,  Working-  V.  Kirkoswald,  Cum- 

ton  berland 


1870)  C.  Woolley 

V.  BenthaU 
1850)  V.  Chfton 

li 

1866)  R.  Stawley 
1877)  Chip.  Regent 

1 87 1)  Chap.  Opal 


Master  and  Chaplain, 

St  John's  Hospital, 

Bath 

R.  Thwaite,  Norfolk 

Inc.     Holy     Trinity, 

Torquay 

C.    St    Geo.,   Barrow    V.   St    Wenefrede's, 

Bickley 
Chap,  oi  Boscawen         Chaplain  and  Naval 
Instructor  H.M.S. 
Rod?iey 
R.     Raddington, 

Somerset 
Chaplain  and  Naval 
Instructor   H.M.S. 
Boscawen  &  Rodney 
Chaplain  and   Naval 
Instructor   H.M.S. 
Wildfire 
1845)  R.  Famborough,  near    R.    Semer,    Ipswich 

Bath 
1879)  V.  St  Peter, Warrington   R.  Scruton,  Bedale, 

Yorks. 
1870)  V.   Hope,    near  Leo-     Lect.  Parish  Church, 

minster  Rhayader 

1 86 1)  C.  of  Liverpool  P.  C.  St  Stephen's,, 

BjTon   St.,    Liver- 
pool 
1858)  V.  St  Julian,  Shrews-    V.Condover,  Shrews- 
bury bury 
1867)  C.  HeUesdon,  Norfolk    R.  Towerham,  Nor- 
folk 
1879)  Curate  {ibid)                     V.  St  John's,  Great 

Horton,  Bradford 

1876)  C.  St  Peter,  Rochester    V.     St    Margaret's, 

Rochester 

1877)  C.  Wimbledon  V.  All  Souls',  Gros- 

venor  Park,  London 
1870)  Cmaie  (ibid)  V.   Shabbington, 

Bucks. 
1886)  C.  Ch.  Ch.,  Lowestoft    R.  Brantham,    Suf- 
folk 
1844)   Chap,  at  Smyrna  Chap,  at  Christiania 

1888)  Master  at  St  Dunstan's     C- in -Charge        of 
Coll.,  Catford Bridge       Danby  Maui,  S.W. 
Yorks. 
(1858)  P.  C.  St  Augustine's,     Rural  Dean  of  Bit- 
Edgbaston.  mingham 
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Name  B.A.  From  To  he- 

Hagger,  W.,  M.A.  (1879)  High  School,  Sunder-     V.  Tolleshunt  Major, 


land 

Workman,  A.  W.,  M.A.  (1877)  V.  Wrangle,  Line. 
Askwith,  H.,  M.A.  (1880)  V.  St.  James,  Hereford 

Holmes,  B.  E.,  M.A.       (1882)   Curate  {ibid) 


Essex 
V.  Grasby.  Line. 
V.  St  Paul's,  Canon-. 

bury 
R.  King  William's 

Town,  Cape  Colony 


The  following  ordinations  of  members  of  the  College  took, 
place  on  Trinity  Sunday  : 

Name.  B.A.  Diocese.  Parish. 

Verity,  W.  H.  (1889)    Canterbury 

Waller,  C.  C.  (1890)    London  The  Colonies 

Fynes-Clinton,  C.  E.  (1891)    Ely 

Radford,  L.  B.  (1890)    Liverpool 


Chester,  F.  E.,  M.A.    (1884) 
Clark,  Harold,  M.A.    (1886) 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Harper,  C.  K.  R.  (1890)    Oxford 

Sewart,  A.  W.,  M.A.  (1880)    Ripen 
Chapman,  A.  E.  (1890)    Southwell 

At  the  September  ordination  : 


Holy  Trin.  and  Gram-. 

mar    School,    War-. 

rington 
St  James,  Churchkirk 
St  Augustine's,  New-^ 

ton-Heath 
Holy  Trinity,  Oxford. 
Wibsey 
AH  Souls,  Derby 


Name^ 

B.A. 

Diocese. 

Parish. 

White,  C.  W. 

(1888) 

Gloucester  and  Bristol 

St  James,  Cheltenham 

Godwin,  H.,  M.A. 

(18S8) 

Lichfield 

Kidsgrove 

Burton,  0. 

(1888) 

Manchester 

St  Philip's,  Blackbura 

Drake,  H. 

(lSq2) 

Manchester 

Bedford  Leigh 

Smith,  S.  M. 

(1890; 

Wakefield 

Par.  Church,  Halifax 

During  the  Long  Vacation  and  Michaelmas  Term,  the 
Cambridge  Electric  Supply  Company  have  been  engaged  in^ 
laying  cables  and  wires  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Chapel,. 
Hall,  and  First  Court  lamps.  The  managing  director  of  the 
Company  is  the  Hon  C.  A.  Parsons  (Eleventh  Wrangler  1877), 
formerly  Scholar  of  the  College.  The  fittings  in  the  Hall  and 
Chapel  are  the  work  of  Mr  W.  A.  S.  Benson,  of  Bond  Street,. 
London.  It  is  hoped  that  the  electric  lighting  will  be  in  full 
operation  by  the  end  of  this  term. 

Messrs  Macmillan  have  in  active  preparation  an  important 
series  of  volumes  on  the  natural  history  of  animals,  which  is  to. 
be  called  The  Cambridge  Natural  History.  The  volumes  will  be 
mainly  written  by  Cambridge  men,  among  whom  are  the 
following  members  of  the  College:  Mr  J.  |.  Lister  (Mammals), 
Mr  W.  JBateson  (Fishes),  Professor  W.  F.'R.  Weldon  (Crusta- 
ceans), and  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas  (Sponges).  The  series  will  be 
fully  illustrated,  and  some  of  the  volumes  will  be  ready  next  year. 

J.  H.  B.  Masterman  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Union 
Society  for  the  Lent  Term ;  P.  Green,  Vice-President ;  and 
Yusuf  Ali  a  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr  E.  E.  Sikes  i& 
Librarian  of  the  Society. 
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During  the  summer  two  pieces,  T/ie  Noble  Art  and  Chalk  and 
Cheese,  have  been  produced  at  Terry's  Theatre,  London.  The 
author's  pseudonym,  '  Eille  Norwood,'  is  said  to  conceal  the 
})ersonahty  of  an  old  Johnian,  Mr  A  E  Brett,  who  acted  in  the 
first  piece.  His  successors  on  the  editorial  committee  of  the 
J^agle  wish  him  continued  prosperity  in  his  dramatic  career. 

A  manuscript  from  our  Library,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
very  book  King  Charles  1  held  in  his  hand  during  his  Corona- 
tion, has  been  transcribed  by  the  permission  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows,  and  edited  for  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society 
by  the  Rev  Christopher  Wordsworth.  Accompanying  the 
text  is  a  collation  of  two  other  contemporary  MSS,  and 
a  number  of  other  appendices  containing  other  English 
Coronation  Services,  several  of  which  have  not  before  been 
printed,  or  are  difficult  of  access.  A  critical  introduction 
precedes  the  work,  the  printing  of  which  is  nearly  finished.  It 
will  very  soon  be  ready  for  distribution  among  the  Society's, 
subscribers  of  1892. 

The  following  books  by  members  of  the  College  are 
announced  :  The  eighth  book  of  Thticydides  (Macmillan),  edited  by 
Dr  T.  G.  Tucker  ;  Key  to  Aj-iihmetic  for  JBeginners  (IMacmillan), 
by  J.  and  E.  J.  Brooksmith  ;  The  Applications  of  Elliptic 
Functions  (Macmillan),  by  A.  G.  Greenhill;  Analecta  Latina, 
and  Analecta  Grccca  (Macmillan),  bv  Professors  J.  Strachan  and 
A.  S.  Wilkins ;  Prendevilles  Livy,  book  v.  (Bell  and  Sons),  by 
J.  H.  Freese  ;  The  Stiuienfs  Handbook  of  Physical  Geology  (Bell),, 
second  edition,  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Brown  ;  Selections  from  Livy, 
books  V.  and  \i.  (Macmillan),  by  W.  Cecil  Laming;  Shakespeare's- 
Tempest,  with  notes,  etc.  (Sampson  Low),  by  the  Rev  David  Bain  ; 
Fairy  Tales  from  India  (Nutt),  by  Joseph  Jacobs  ;  Aristotle' s. 
Constitution  of  Athens  (Macmillan),  by  Dr  J.  E.  Sandys  ;  Vergil 
Aeneid  i.  (Macmillan),  by  T.  E.  Page;  Fle?nentary  Latin  Gram- 
mar (Macmillan),  by  Dr  H-  J-  Roby  and  Dr  A.  S.  Wilkins; 
Wise  Words  and  Quaint  Coimsels  of  Thomas  Fuller  (Clarendon 
Press),  by  the  Rev  Dr  A.  Jessopp  ;  Extinct  Monsters  (Chapman 
and  Hall),  by  the  Rev  H.  N.  Hutchinson;  Geometrical  Draiving 
(Percival  and  Co),  by  A.  J.  Pressland  ;  The  Schism  between  the 
Oriental  and  Western  Churches  (Longmans),  by  the  Rev  G.  B. 
Howard  ;  Human  Origins  and  Problems  of  the  Future  (Chapman 
and  Hall),  by  Samuel  Laing ;  Fossil  Plants  as  Tests  of  Climate 
(University  Press),  by  A.  C.  Seward  ;  furassic  Rocks  of  Cambridge 
(University  Press),  by  the  late  T.  Roberts;  Education  from  a 
National  Standpoiyit  (Applcton  and  Co),  by  Alfred  Fouillee,. 
translated  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet ;  Man's  Great  Charter,  an 
expositwn  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  CNisbet),  by  F.  E. 
Coggin  ;  'Ihe  Still  Life  of  the  Middle  Temple  ivith  some  of  its 
Table-Talk,  preceded  by  Fifty  Years'  Reminiscences  (Benlley),  by 
W-  G.  Thorpe;   Christian  Doctrine  and  Modern   Thought:  Boyle 
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Lectures  for  1891  (Longmans),  by  the  Rev  Dr  T.  G.  Bonney; 
Aristophanes^  Vespae  (Pitt  Press),  by  the  Rev  C.  E.  Graves; 
M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  De.  Oratore  libri  ires  (Clarendon  Press),  by 
Dr  A.  S.  Wilkins  ;  Researches  in  Stellar  Parallax  by  the  Aid  of 
Photography  (Clarendon  Press),  by  the  Rev  Professor  C. 
Pritchard  ;  The  Year-Baok  of  Science,  second  year  (Cassell  and 
Co),  by  the  Rev  Dr  T.  G.  Bonney ;  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Midwifery  (Charles  Griffin),  by  Dr  John  Phillips;  The  Book 
Genesis  a  True  History  (S.P.C.K.),  by  the  Rev  Dr  F.  Watson. 

JOHNIANA. 

An  influential  committee,  which  includes  among  its  members  Lord  Ray- 
leigh,  Lord  Brooke,  and  bir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  Lord  Rookwood 
tor  services  rendeied  to  Essex  during  many  years.  Lord  Rookwood  is,  of 
course,  our  old  friend.  Sir  H.  J.  belwinlbbetson  [B.A.  1849].  In  his 
Parliamentary  days  he  filled  the  posts  of  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  and  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  he  represented 
Essex  con.-^tituencies  in  the  House  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  never 
lost  the  old-world  courtesy  which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character, 
and  he  is  the  most  popular  man  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  November  10,  1892. 

Before  becoming  a  Templar  he  (the  author)  was  a  very  rolling  stone. 
Educated  privately  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  sent  to  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, from  which  he  migrated  to  Queens',  because  his  tutors  would  not 
guarantee  him  anything  above  a  sixth  wranglership,  and  this  would  not  have 
given  him  a  chance  of  a  fellowship  at  the  larger  college.  He  tells  us  that 
this  practice  for  this  reason  was  common,  and  that  the  Queensmen  resented 

it. 

Saturday  Review  (Notice  of  W.  G.  Thorpe's  Still  Life  of  the 
Middle  Temple):  October  i,  1891. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Gentlkmen  educated  at  St  John's. 
CoLLEGF.,  Cambridge,  will  be  held  at  the  Turk's  Head  Inn,  in  Newark,  on 
Monday  the  6th  of  May. 

*»*  Dinner  on  table  at  two  o'clock. 

Cambridge  Chronicle:  April  27,  1782. 

An  anniversary  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  educated  at  St  John's  College* 
Cambridge,  will  be  held  at  the  George  inn,  St  Martin's,  Stamford,  oa 
Tuesday  the  6th  of  May. 

N.B. — Those  gentlemen  who  mean  to  attend  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
names  to  Mr  Terrewest,  master  of  the  above  inn,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
meeting.  Ibid:  April  12,  1783. 

St  John's  College. 

The  Gentlemen  Educated  at  St  John's  College,  resident  in  Nottingham- 
shire and  the  adjacent  Counties,  will  meet  at  the  Blackmoor's  Head,  in 
Nottingham,  on  Monday  the  8th  of  May  next,  to  commemorate  the  foundation 
of  the  College. 

Dinner  at  two  o'clock. 

J.  Carr,  President 
Dekby,  April  i7lh,  1786. 
Ibid. :  April  15,  1786. 
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John-Port-Latin. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  Gentlemen  Educated  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  will  be  held  at  the  George  inn,  St  Martin's,  Stamford  Baron, 
on  Saturday  the  6th  of  May,  1786.     It  is  hoped  that  gentlemen  attending 
will  give  in  their  names  a  few  days  previous  to  the  Meeting. 
N.B. — Dinner  upon  the  table  at  three  o'clock. 
Rev  T.  Reid 


The  Rev  C.  Cookson  /  ^^'^^^^ds. 


Ibid :  April  22. 


Edward  Bendlowes,  esq.  (somtime  lord  of  Brenthall  in  Essex),  a  great 
poet  of  his  time,  died  at  Oxon  in  Mr  Maund's  house,  the  apothecary  in 
S  Marie's  parish,  18  Decemb.  (Munday)  [1676]  about  8  of  the  clock  at  night, 
set  73  or  thereabouts.  Sometime  gent,  commoner  of  St  John's  Coll  in 
Cambr  to  which  College  he  hath  been  a  benefactor.  Spent  about  7  hundred 
a  yeare  in  vertuositie  and  on  flattering  poets.  A  weak  and  imprudent  man  as 
to  the  knowledg  of  men  and  things  of  the  world.  See  book  of  Obits  and 
amies  [i.e.  Wood  MSS.,  F.  4].  He  hath  printed  a  thin  folio  of  poems 
anno  1651  or  52  in  Engl,  and  Lat. 

A.  Wood's  Life  and  Tiines :  (ed.  Clark),  ii.  360  (1892). 

Feb.  21 :  [1679]  F.  news  came  in  letters  that  the  most  part  of  St  John's 
College,  in  Camljridge,  was  lately  burnt :  contradicted  the  next  post. 

Feb.  24:  M.  reports  of  tiers  at  Cambridge  (vide  Gazet,  vol.  7,  num  1386) 
to  amuse  the  people  and  make  them  believe  to  be  done  by  papists — St  John's 
College  in  Cambridge.  Ibid:  ii.  441,  442. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  Saintjohn's  Garden  is  quite  at  a  stand ;  perhaps  you 
in  person  can  set  it  going. 

T.  Gray:  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  Jan.  8,  1768. 
{Gray's  Works,  iii.  297,  ed.  Gosse). 

[Jas.  Hawkins,  Mus.  Bac.  (1719),  formerly  chorister  of  St  John's,  dedicates 
a  MS  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music]  '  to  the  Very  Rev 
Mr  Tomkinson  and  the  rest  of  the  Great,  Good,  and  Just  Non-jurors  of  St 
John's  College  in  Cambridge.' 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  sub  voce. 

The  loan  collection  [of  '  Musical  and  Ecclesiastical  Art ']  has  been  most 
carefully  arranged  by  Mr  Du  Plat,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
has  placed  wind  instruments  first,  and  the  collection  is  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative one.  It  begins  with  facsimiles  of  the  double  flutes  found  by  Mr 
Flinders  Petrie  in  the  tomb  of  the  Lady  Anaket,  at  Kalum,  dating  B.C.  1 100. 
It  is  a  "  far  cry"  to  the  English  recorder,  which  figures  next  in  the  catalogue, 
and  the  pipe  as  used  with  the  tabor.  These  are  followed  by  bagpipes,  and 
double  and  single  reeds,  with  newest  developments,  some  unsuccessful,  as  the 
sarrusphones,  others  that  have  rapidly  gained  a  footing,  as  the  pedal  clarionet, 
first  used  in  this  country  less  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  but  which  at  once 
obtained  favour. 

County  Gentleman :  September  17,  1892. 

Professor  Macalister,  President  of  the  Anthropological  Section  at  the 
British  Association,  gave  an  address  on  some  250  Egyptian  skulls  he  recently 
received  from  a  friend.  The  first  skull,  he  inferred,  belonged  to  a  doctor 
of  4,000  years  ago  ;  the  other  to  a  young  lady  of  3,000  years  ago.  The 
Egyptian  type  was  very  uniform ;  the  variations  Irom  it  till  now  are 
practically  nothing.  There  are  still  the  high  narrow  forehead ;  the  pro- 
nounced and  arched,  but  browless,  orbital  ridges ;  the  delicate  hair,  shaven 
as  a  rule  on  the  skulls,  and  dark ;  the  prominent  high-ridged  nose ;  the 
narrow  linear  nostrils ;  the  thin  lips ;  the  tapering  chin.  There  is  no  trace 
of  perforation  in  the  ears.    The  professor  touched  off  the  peculiarities  with  a 
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most  pleasant  humour.  "In  dressing  the  hair  in  this  young  lady,"  he  said, 
"  I  took  for  pattern  the  heads  I  saw  at  Girton  and  Newnham.  I  appeal  to 
you  whether  I  have  not  succeeded."  The  linging  cheer  that  answered  him 
was  decisive  and  final. 

New  York  Presbyterian  :  September  7,  1892. 

Those  who  love  their  Rabelais  must  make  a  note  that  the  new  translation 
by  Mr  W.  F.  Smith,  one  of  the  Lecturers  and  Fellows  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  is  on  the  point  of  appearing.  It  will  be  in  two  volumes  royal  8vo, 
and  will  contain,  as  well  as  the  Gargantiia  and  Pantagruel,  the  minor  writings, 
letters,  &c.,  There  are  also  notes,  appendices,  &c.  Mr  W.  F.  Smith  has 
long  been  known  as  a  student  of  Rabelais.  The  edition  is  limited  to  750,  and 
is  published  by  Mr  A.  P.  Watt,  2,  Paternoster-square,  at  25^  a  copy  ;  but 
after  a  certain  number  are  subscribed  the  price  will  be  raised,  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  secure  the  work  should  make  haste. 

The  Author :  October  1892, 

Etiam  editio,  quae  auctore  C.  E.  Haskins  anno  1887  prodiit,  Heitlandii 
praefdtione  praefixa,  multa  egregie  composuit  et  explicavit. 

Carolus  Hosius  :  Lucani  de  Bello  Civili,  xxx  (1892). 

The  Rev  Arthur  Carrighan  (a  connection  of  his  by  marriage)  had  the 
rectory  [of  Barrow,  adjoining  Great  Saxham  Hall];  it  was  in  the  presentation 
of  St  John's  College,  and  was  once  held  by  Dr  Francis,  the  noted  translator 
of  Horace,  and  father  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
"  Junius  Letters.'' 

Carrighan  was  a  Student  and  Fellow  of  St  John's[B.A.  1803,  B.D.  1R13], 
under  the  name  of  Gosli — a  name  adopted  by  his  father  as  a  Sligo  man,  he 
reversing  the  syllables.  The  history  of  this  singular  proceeding  is  associated 
with  a  duel  in  which  Mr  Carrighan,  the  father,  was  led  to  believe  he  had 
Idlled  his  opponent.  He  thereupon  changed  his  name,  and  \\\  an  unhappy 
state  of  mind  wandered  over  the  Continent  for  twenty  years  more  or  less  ; 
when  one  day  he  met  the  very  man  whom  he  supposed  had  received  a  death- 
blow at  his  hands.  On  this  impoitant  discovery  he  restored  his  true  name 
to  his  family.  Carrighan  had  many  charms,  but  it  will  suffice  to  state  he  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  which  includes  all  that  is  good  besides.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  his  fellow  collegian,  was  his  attached  friend  ;  I  received 
the  hearty  thanks  of  that  great  physician  for  my  attention  to  Arthur 
Carrighan  in  his  last  illness. 

Gordon  Hake  :  Memoirs  of  Eighty  Years,  p.  163  (1891). 

The  Rev  Henry  Bailey  D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  supplies  us  with  the 
following  story  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Rev  T.  H  Shepherd,  who  was  the 
last  surviving  Canon  of  the  Collegiate  Church  in  Southwell : 

<  Henry  Martyn  had  just  entered  the  College  as  a  Freshman  under  the 
Rev  Mr  Catton.  I  was  the  year  above  him,  i.e.  second  year  man;  and  Mr 
Catton  sent  for  me  to  his  rooms,  telling  me  of  Martyn,  as  a  quiet  youth,  with 
some  knowledge  of  clabsics,  but  utterly  unable  as  it  seemed  to  make  anything 
of  even  the  First  Proposition  of  Euclid,  and  desiring  me  to  have  him  into  my 
rooms,  and  see  what  1  could  do  for  him  in  this  matter.  Accordingly  we  spent 
some  time  together,  but  all  my  efforts  seemed  to  be  in  vain  ;  and  ^lartyn,  in 
sheer  despair,  was  about  to  make  his  way  to  the  coach  office,  and  take  his 
place  the  following  day  back  to  Truro,  his  native  town.  I  urged  him  not  to  be 
so  precipitate,  but  to  come  to  me  the  next  day,  and  have  another  trial  with 
Euclid.  After  some  time  light  seemed  suddenly  to  flash  upon  his  mind, 
with  clear  comprehension  of  the  hitherto  dark  problem,  and  he  threw  up  his 
cap  for  joy  at  his  Eureka.  The  Second  Proposition  was  soon  taken,  and 
with  perfect  success  ;  but  in  truth  his  progress  was  such  and  so  rapid,  that  he 
distanced  everyone  in  his  year,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  became  Senior 
Wrangler.' 

George  Smith  :  Henry  Martyn,  Saint  and  Scholar, 
p.  19(1892). 
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Tiie  two  Colleges  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Christ's  and 
St  John's,  have  always  borne  the  same  arms,  namely,  those  of  their  foundress  : 
France  modem  and  England  quarterly  viihin  a  bordure  compony  argent  and 
azure.  Splendid  repre>entations  of  these  arms,  surrounded  by  various  badges, 
are  carved  on  the  gatew^ays  of  the  two  colleges,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  on 
this  occasion  to  compare  them  with  the  magnificent  seals  of  the  foundress 
herself.  Curiously  enough  the  seals  of  the  two  colleges  contain  no  shields  of 
arms,  but  are  profusely  decorated  with  various  Beaufort  badges.  Thus  the 
common  seal  of  Christ's  has  a  representation  of  the  Resuirection  of  our  Lord 
with  two  angels  above  supporting  a  large  crowned  Tudor  rose,  and  in  the 
base  of  the  seal  a  cro\vned  portcullis  between  a  Tnargiierite  and  a  four-leaved 
flower  ;  the  stops  of  the  legend  are  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and  a  diaper  of  the 
same  devices  fills  up  the  sides  of  the  central  subject.  The  Master's  seal, 
which,  with  the  other,  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  foundation,  displays  a  spotted 
antelope  on  a  field  powdered  with  roses  and  portcul'i-es.  The  common  seal 
of  St  John's,  which  also  dates  from  the  foundation,  bea  s  a  representation  of 
St  John  writing  his  Gospel,  with  the  eat^le  perched  on  his  desk.  On  the  field 
are  a  four-leaved  flower,  a  portcullis,  an  antelope,  and  a  marguerite  or  daisy. 
The  contemporary  Master's  seal  reproduces  the  same  devices  in  miniature ; 
there  is  also  a  later  Master's  seal  bearing  a  portcullis  ducally  crowned. 

In  Hamnnd's  map  the  Christ's  and  St  John's  arms  are  shewn  with  a  plain 
bordure,  while  Ivery's  map  of  1672  gives  for  Christ's  France  Ancient  and 
England  quarterly  with  a  label  ermine,  an  error  also  followed  by  Loggan. 

W.  H.  St  John  Hope :  The  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the  University, 
Cambridi^e  Chronicle,  25  November  1892. 


Tripos  Examinations,  June  1892. 


Class  I. 
Nicldin,  J.  A.  [div.  2) 
Stone 


Classical  Tripos  Part  I. 

Class  II. 
Kidd  [dvv.  I) 

King,  H.  A.  „ 
Hooton  (div.  2) 
Kent  ,, 

Groom,  F.  W.  H.  {div.  3) 


Class  III. 
Cordeaux  {div.  r) 
Hessey         [div.  2) 
Smith,  A.  E.  ,, 
Bone      {div.  3) 
CoUison     ,, 
Saunders  ,, 


Part  II. 


Claii  I. 
Ds  Glover,  T.  R.  {a,  c*) 
Ds  Haslett  {e) 
Ds  Lupton  ((?) 


Class  II. 
Summers 


Law  Tkipos  Part  II 
Class  II. 
9     Burn  bracketed  21 

1 1     Wihl  23 

31 
35 


Class  III. 
Gillespie  br 
Ds  Speight  br 
Mahomed  Ahmed  br 
Dewsbury  br 


Historical  Tkipos. 
Class  III. 
Giles 
Raven 


VOL.   XVII. 
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Theological  Tripos  Part  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Adeney 

Eastwood 

Garcia 

Given-Wilsaa 

Lees 

Simpson 

Nutley 

Part  II. 

Class  I. 

*Ds  Long,  B.  (3] 

> 

•  Hebrew  Prize 

Natural  Sciences  Tripos  Part  I. 

Class  I. 

Class  III. 

Brown,  W.  L. 

Blundell 

Jackson,  T.  L. 

Burnett 

McDougall 

Edwards,  C.  D. 

Fraser,  J.  H. 

Godson,  F.  A. 

Kingsford,  R.  L. 

Part  IL 

Class  L                                 Class  II. 

Class  IIL 

Villy  {Physiology  dr*  Zoology)        Trotman 

Balier 

Whipple  {Botany) 

Medical  Examinations,  Easter  Tenn  1892. 

Second  M.B. 

Pharmacy.                              Ds  Barton,  P.  F. 

Lord 

Briggs,  G.  F. 

Orton 

Ds  Elliott,  A.  E. 

Rae 

Holmes 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.     Ds  Bennett,  N.  G 

Ds  Henderson 

Burnett 

Ds  Jackson,  G.  C. 

Admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D. 
^lag  Frederick  "Watson,  formerly  Fellow. 


College  Examinations,  June  1892. 
Prizemen. 


Mathematics. 

ird  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

Jst  Year. 

Itt  Class  (Dec.  ] 

i89i). 

1st  Class. 

1st  Class. 

Pocklington 

Dale 

Leathem 

Hough 

Heron 

Borchardt 

Franks,  R.  S. 

Hudson 

Newling 

Morton 

Cummings 

Raw 

Chevalier 

Sargent,  H. 

Clay 

Werner 
( Hibbert-Ware 
\  Leftwich 

Smith,  R.  T. 

Rosenberg 

Edmunds 

Enislie 

Webb 

Fearnley 

Thatcher 

Hare 
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^rd  Year. 

1st  Class. 
Stone  (div.  i) 
King,  H.  A.  (div.  2) 
Kent  „ 


Classics. 

2nd  Year. 

1st  Class. 
Sheepshanks 
Hoi  ton-Smith,  L. 
Kidd 

Jones,  H.  P. 
Long,  H.  E. 
Nicklin,  J.  A. 


1st  Year. 

1st  Class. 
Tate,  R.  W. 
McElderry 


Theology. 

^rd  Year. 

1st  Class^ 

Nutley 


History. 
2nd  Year. 
1st  Class. 
Masterman 


^rd  Yean 

1st  Class. 

Brown,  W.  L. 


Natural  Sciences. 
Candidates  for  Part  II. 

^rd  Year. 

1st  Class. 
Villy 

Candidate  for  Part  I. 

2nd  Year. 

1st  Class. 

McDougall 


1st  Year. 
1st  Class. 
Blackman,  S.  S.  F.. 


Indian  Civil  Service. 

Morris 
Russell 


Prizes. 


Sir  John  Herschel. 
Pocklington 

Greek  Testament. 
Nutley  (i) 
Lees  (2) 


Hebrew. 
(In  alphabetical  order} 
Ds  Bender 
Ds  Greenup 
Ds  Long 
2nd  year  Hutton,  A.  R.  R> 


{Mathematics) 
^rd  Year.  Ds  Pocklington 
2nd  Year.       Dale 
1st  Year.       Leathern 


Wright's  Prizes. 

( Classics) 
Ds  Stone 

Sheepshanks 
Tate,  R.  W. 

History. 
2nd  Year,  Mastermam 


(Natural  Sciences)' 
Ds  Brown,  W.  L. 
McDougall 
Blackman,  S.  S.  F» 


School  Exhibitions,  October  1892. 
Baker  Exhibition — J.  M.  Hardwich,  of  Durham  School. 
jfohnson  Exhibition — C.  E.  Byles,  of  Uppingham  School, 
Somerset  Exnibition — E.  H.  Jones,  of  Manchester  School. 
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Scholars  renewed. 
Ds  (libson  trior 
,,  Bennett,  G.  T.  m 
„   Hewitt,  J.  T.  s 
„  Blackman,  F.  F.  s 
,,  Woods  s 
,,  Lupton  c 
„  Glover,  T.  R.  c 
,,   Summers  c    ■ 
„  Mac  Bride  s 

Franks,  R.  S.  tn 
Ds  Bender  sem 

Ailkin  t/i 

Whipple  s 

Hablttt  c 

Hough  m 

PockJington  m 

Chevalier,  R.  C.  fft 

Stone  c 

Villy  s 

Morton  m 

Edwards,  E.  mor 

Masom  c 

D'Souza,  / 

Horton  Smith,  L.  c 

Nicklin,  J.  A.  c 

Jones,  H.  P.  c 

Sheepshanks  c 

Dale  m 

Cuminings  wt 

Tate,  R.  W.  c 

Hibbert-Ware  m 

Raw  m 

Hare  m 

Leflwich  m 

Werner  m 


ScnoLABS  elected  yune  l8c)2.     PROPER  StzaRS. 

Ds  Long,  B.  th  Hardwrck 

^rd  Year.    ,,  Brown,  W.  L.  s  Hutton 

,,  Clay  ;«  Kidd 

,,  Jackson,  T.  L.  s  Long,  H.  E. 

„   Smith,  R.  T.  tn  Bland 

2nd  Year.       Heron  m  Cole,  T.  E. 

Hudson  ?n  Emslie 

McDougall  s  Thatcher 

Mosterman,  k  Webb,  C.  M. 
1st  Year       Blackman,  S.  S.  F.  s 
Borchardt  tn 
Leathern  tn 
McElderry  c 
Newling  m 


EXHIBTTIONERS. 

■^rd  Year.  Ds  Nutley 

2nd  Year.        Long,  H.  E. 
Sargent,  H. 

1st  Year.  P'earnley 
Thatcher 
Webb,  C.  M. 

{For  Hebrew)  Hutton 


Choral  Students.. 
Ds  Given- Wilson 
Thatcher 
AValker,  A.  J. 
Powell,  C.  T. 


Reading  Prizes. 
Horton-Smith,  L.  \ 
Jones,  H.  P.  >  equal! 

Wilkinson,  R.  B. ) 


Hutchinson  Student- 
ship. 
Ds  MacBride  [for  Zoology) 

Hughes  Prizes. 
Ds  Hough  (Mathematics) 
„  Villy  [Natural  Sciences) 


Newcome  Prize., 
Ds  Edwards,  E. 


»w  =  mathematics.  <:  =  classics,  j  =  natural  science,  wor  =  moral  science* 
M  =  theology.     /=law.     A  :=  history.     ,rew  =  Semitic  languages. 

Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club. 

First  Captain— H..  C.  Langley.  Second  Captain — A.  E.  Buchanan.. 
Hon.  Secretary — A.  P.  Cameron.  Hon.  Treasurer — W.  McDougall.  First 
Lent  Captain — H.  E.  Knight.  Second  Lent  Captain — A.  G.  Butler» 
Addititnal  Captains — A.  J.  Davis,  G.  Blair,  W.  A.  Lamb. 

The  above  officers  were  elected  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Club  held  on  June   15th. 

Andreivs  and  Maples  Freshtnen' s  Sculls.  These  sculls  were 
rowed  for  on  June  i6th.  There  were  three  entries,  J.  B. 
Killey,  A.  F.  Alcock,  and  A.  P.  Cameron.  The  race  resulted 
in  a  dead  heat  between  Killey  and  Cameron. 

University  Coxtvainless  Fours.  These  races  were  rowed  on  the 
2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  November.  On  the  first  day  our  crew  drew 
a  bye.     On  the  second  day  they  were  beaten  by  Third  Trinity 
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by  80  yards.  Time  I2min.  19  sees.  Third  Trinity  afterwards 
won  the  final  by  go  yards  in  izmin.  iS^secs.  There  was  a 
strong  stream  running  during  the  tliree  days  of  ihe  races.  Our 
crew  rowed  in  a  new  boat  built  by  Clasper,  and  were  coached 
by  G.  A.  H.  Branson,  of  First  Trinity,  to  whom  our  best  thanlvS 
are  due.     The  crew  was — 

St.   lbs. 
♦H.  C.  Lanoley  {bow) 1 1      8 

2  H.  E.  Knight il     o 

3  A.E.Buchanan II    ii 

A.  G,  Butler  [stroke) lo  13 

•  Steered. 

University  Clinker  Fours.  Owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  rules 
for  the  Clinker  Fours  we  were  enabled  to  enter  a  crew  for  these 
races.  They  were  beaten  on  the  first  day  by  Jesus  by  about  a 
length  and  a  half.  Time  8  min.  56  sees.  Our  men  were  handi- 
capped bv  not  having  a  suitable  boat  till  three  days  before  the 
races.     The  crew  was  : — 

St.    lbs. 
H.  A.  King  {bow)   9     5 

2  C.  G.  Leftvvich     10    3 

3  G.  A.  Blair 12     5 

W.  McDougall  [stroke) 11     3 

A.  F.  Alcock  {cox) 7     9 

Pearson  and  Wright  Sculls:  November  14.  There  were 
only  two  entries,  A.  F.  Alcock  and  A.  P.  Cameron.  Cameron 
won  easily. 

Colquhoun  Sculls:  November  15,  16  and  17.  L.M.B.C. 
had  two  representatives,  H.  C.  Langley  and  G.  G.  Desmond. 

First  Round. 
Heat  I. 

Station  I— A.  Bogle  (Jesus)    I 

„       2 — T.  Donaldson  ( 1st  Trinity) 2 

„       3— G.  G.  De!,m jnd  (L.M.B.C.) o 

Bogle  won  a  good  race  by  2  lengths.     Time  8  min.  25  sec. 

Heat  H. 

Station  2— R.  P.  Croft  (Trin.  Hall) i 

,,       I — A.  W.  Storrs  (Emmanuel) a 

Won  by  98  yards.     Time  8  min.  46  sec. 

H.  C.  Langley  and  E.  H.  M.  Waller  drew  byes. 

Second  Round. 
Heat  I. 

Station  2— R.  P.  Croft  (Trin.  Hall) i 

„       I— H.  C.  Langley  (L.M.B.C.) o 

Won  by  40  yards.     Time  8  min.  34  sec. 

Heat  //. 

Station  2— E.  H.  M.  Waller  (Corpus) i 

,,       I — A.  Bogle  (Jesus)   O 

Won  by  25  yards.     Time  8  min.  7  sec. 
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Final  Heat. 

Station  i— E.  H.  M.  Waller  (Corpus) i 

„       2— R.  P.  Croft  (Trin.  Hall) o 

Waller  won  as  he  liked  in  lo  min.  2  sec.  There  was  a  very 
strong  stream  running  on  the  last  day. 

Trial  Eights.  Rowed  on  December  2nd.  There  were  three 
Seniors  and  three  Juniors.  The  Seniors  were  coached  by 
Langley,  Buchanan,  and  Butler,  and  the  Juniors  by  Knight 
and  Blair,  Leftwich  and  King.  The  Seniors  were  rowed  in 
heats.  In  the  first  heat,  Butler's  eight  defeated  Buchanan's 
easily.  Langley's  eight  rowed  over.  The  final  was  a  very 
good  race,  Langley's  crew  winning  by  about  twelve  yards. 

The  Juniors  rowed  in  one  heat.  Knight  and  Blair's  crew 
won  easily.  King's  eight  was  second.  The  winning  crews 
were  made  up  as  follows : — 

Junior  Crew. 

St.  lbs. 

W.  A.  Doherty  bow 8     2 

2  J.  H.  Metcalfe 11     3 

3  H.  V.  Pryce 10    6 

4  C.  T.  Powell 12     2 

5  C.  C.  Ellis ir     7 

6  R.  C.  Heron 10  lo 

7  M.  W.  Blyth     10    5 

J.  B.  Crompton  stroke. ...  811 

L.  H.  Body  cox    8     5 


Senior  Crew. 

St.  lbs. 

H.  Tomlinson  bow    9  7 

2  C.  V.  Lillie    lo  10 

3  J.  B.  Killey II  4 

4  V.  M.  Smith il  I 

5  W.  L.  Brand 13  O 

6  A.  P.  Cameron 10  13 

7  E.  W.  Jackson lO  4 

A.  J.  Davis  stroke    10  7 

A.  F.  Alcock  cox 7  9 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  Friday,  Dec.  2nd, 
at  8  30  p.m.  in  Lecture-Room  VL  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  Lent  Term  : — 

1st  Captain — H.C.  Langley.  2nd  Captain — A.E.Buchanan.  Hon  Sec. — 
A.  P.  Cameron.  Ho7i  Treas. — A.  G.  Butler.  \st  Lent  Captain — H.  E. 
Knight,     znd  Lent  Captain — A   J.  Davis. 

Additional  Captains — G.  Blair,  W.  A.  Lamb,  C.  G.  Leftwich. 

It  was  decided  to  open  the  "  F.  J.  Lowe  Double  Sculling 
Prize  "  to  members  of  all  College  Clubs,  with  the  condition  that 
Lady  Margaret  crews  should  be  allowed  to  enter  free.  This 
Prize  was  established  by  means  of  a  bequest  of  /'300  left  by 
Mr  F.  J.  Lowe  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  (see  EaglciLYii, 
p.  217). 

A  successful  Boating  Concert  was  held  after  the  meeting, 
at  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  enthusiasm.  We 
were  glad  to  welcome  some  visitors  from  the  Thames  Boat  Club 
as  well  as  the  old  members  of  the  Club. 

Long  Vacation  Cricket  Club. 

Captain — F.  J.  Nicholls.  Hon.  Secretary—'^.  J.  Robinson. 

We  played  10  matches,  of  which  3  were  won,  2  were  lost, 
and  5  were  drawn.  Nicholls  was  able  to  play  in  a  few  matches, 
only,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  right  hand. 
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The  following  were  the  matches  played : 

July  15,  16,  and  17,  v.  Christ's  and  Emmanuel,  played  on  our  ground, 
resulted  in  a  draw.     Christ's  and  Emmanuel,  215;  St  John's,  35  and  75  for 

8  wickets  (Elliott  32  not  out). 

July  20,  V.  Pembroke  and  Trinity  Hall,  played  on  our  ground,  won  by 
128  runs.  St  John's,  140  (Robinson  97) ;  Pembroke  and  Trinity  Hall,  12 
(Cameron  6  wickets  for  5  runs,  Robinson  4  wickets  for  6)  and  36  for 
5  wickets. 

July  21,  22,  and  23,  v.  Caius,  played  on  our  ground,  lost  by  37  runs. 
Caius,  138  and  122  ;  St  John's,  82  and  141  (Skrimshire  32). 

July  25,  26,  and  27,  v.  King's  and  Clare,  played  on  our  ground,  won  by 

9  wickets.  King's  and  Clare,  67  (Robinson  6  wickets  for  29)  and  52 
(Nicholls  7  wickets  for  27,  Jackson  3  wickets  for  6);  St  John's,  76  and  45 
for  I  wicket. 

July  29  and  30,  v.  Trinity,  played  on  our  ground,  resulted  in  a  draw. 
Trinity,  133  and  259  for 8  wickets;  St  John's,  216  (Robinson  95,  Jackson  39 
not  out). 

August  I,  v.  Walworth  Mission.  Rev  A.  T.  Wallis  brought  up  a  team 
from  the  College  Mission  in  "Walworth.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  fine 
day,  and  a  most  enjoyable  game  resulted.  Walworth,  28  and  113  ;  St  John's, 
145  for  4  wickets. 

August  4,  i^,  and  6,  v.  The  Bassinettes,  played  on  our  ground,  lost  by  an 
innings  and  69  runs.     Bassinettes,  349;  St.  John's,  155  and  125. 

August  8  and  9,  v.  Peripatetics,  played  on  our  ground  and  resulted  in  a 
draw.  Peripatetics,  178  and  150  for  4  wickets;  St  John's,  151  (Jackson  43, 
Harries  38)  and  70  for  2  wickets. 

August  It,  12,  and  13,  v.  Trinity,  played  on  Trinity  ground,  and  resulted 
in  a  draw.     Trinity,  122  and  277  for  4  wickets  ;  St  John's,  116. 

August  15  and  16,  v.  Cambridge  Victoria,  played  On  our  ground,  won  by 
an  innings  and  30  runs.  Victoria,  93  and  122;  St  John's,  245  (Jackson  57, 
Robinson  57,  Harries  53,  and  Skrimshire  38). 

August  17,  V.  College  Servants.  The  annual  match  against  the  College 
Servants  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  College.  For  the  Servants,  Collins 
made  80. 

August  18  and  19,  v.  King's  and  Clare,  played  on  King's  and  Clare 
ground,  and  resulted  in  a  draw.  St  John's,  299  (Robinson  ibo)  ;  King's 
and  Clare,  385. 

Batting  Averages. 

No.  of  Most  in  No.  of         Times 

Name.  runs.  Innings.        Innings.       not  out.   Average. 

J.J.Robinson    544     '^o     15     2    41.8 

G.  H.  Harries    172     53     9     2    24.5 

F.L.Thompson 47     27*  3     1    23.5 

T.L.Jackson 280     57     15     2    214 

A.  E.  Elliott    124     32*  8     2    206 

J.  F.  Shrimshire 182     38     12     i    165 

C.  M.  Hutchinson 45     18     5     o    90 

G.  R.  Joyce 124     26     14     o    8.8 

F.J.  Nicholls 10     9 2     o    50 

W.  E.  Cameron 33     10     10     i    3.6 

A.E.Gladstone i8     14    9    3    3.0 

*  Signifies  not  out. 

Bowling  Averages. 

Overs.        Maidens.  Runs.      Wickets.  Average. 

F.  J.  Nicholls  322     14     ......  67     10  6.7 

J.A.Cameron 72.1     25     167     14  11. 9 

J.J.  Robinson     344-1     92     815     61  13.3 

T.L.Jackson 147        34     431     21  205 

A.E.Gladstone 44       7    151     7  21.5 

G.R.Joyce 120        22     346     14  24.7 

A.E.Elliott 109       19    340    13  26.1 
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Rugby  Union  Football  Club. 

Captain — G.  R.  Joyce.  Hon.  Sec. — ^J.  J.  Robinson. 

Matches  played  14;  won  10,  lost  4.     Points  for,  199;  points 
against,  41. 

Points. 

. .  .Emmanuel Won.,  ..2  g.  8  t.  to  nil. .  ..26  to    o 

o  to  1 1 

54  to    o 

21  to     O 

16  to    O 

O  to  2 

19  to  O 

9  to  o 

16  to  o 

q  to  2 

o  to  19 

7  to  2 

9  to  5 

22  to     O 


Oct. 

19. 

)> 

21 . 

if 

24. 
26. 

,  Caius Lost  ....  ml  to  I  g.  3  t 

, .  Selwyn Won  ....log.  2 1.  to  nil. 

.  .King's    Won  ....  3  g.  3  t.  to  nil. 

„     31 . .  .  .Trinity  Hall Won. .  .  .2  g.  3  t.  to  nil. 

Nov.    2 . . . .  Trinity Lost  ....  nil  to  1 1. . ,  . .  . 

,,       5.. .  .Middlesex  Hospital Won. .  ..3  g.  3  t.  to  nil. 

,,       7  . .  .  .Jesus Won. . . .  i  g.  2  t.  to  nil. 

„       9.. .  .St  John's,  Oxford     Won.. .  .2  g.  3  t.  to  7zz7. 

,,     II....  King's    Lost  ..  ..wzV  to  I  t 

,,     16. ..  .Trinity   Lost  . . .  .wz'/ to  3  g.  2  t.. 

„     21..  ..Christ's Won i  g.  i  t.  to   it. 

,,     23  ... .  Jesus Won . ,  . .  i  g.  2  t.  to  i  g . 

,,     25.. .  .Pembroke Won. . .  .4  g.  i  t.  to  nil  . 

Match  to  be  pla}'ed — Coipus, 
^  signifies  goal.  /  signifies  try. 

The  Rugby  Team  has  had  a  better  season  than  for  many 
years  past.  Our  record  of  ten  wins  and  four  losses  is  really 
better  than  it  looks,  for  two  of  our  defeats  were  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  a  try.  "  Rugger  "  Freshmen  were  not  numerous  ;  and 
we  had  again  to  bemoan  our  fate  in  not  one  of  these  turning 
into  a  good  outside.  However,  B.  Long  came  to  our  rescue, 
and  once  more  showed  what  a  good  all-round  man  he  is  by 
becoming  a  capital  "  wing  three-quarter."  Jackson  and 
Robinson  have  constantly  played  for  the  'Varsity;  the  College 
has  much  missed  their  services,  and  hopes  to  be  compensated 
by  seeing  them  get  their  "blues."  Joyce  and  W'rangham 
played  for  the  University  "A"  Team,  while  Falcon  played  in 
the  Trial  Games  at  the  beginning  of  term. 

The  team,  as  a  whole,  have  been  most  energetic,  and  have 
always  worked  well  together  Their  best  performance  was 
against  Trinity  (the  first  match),  when  the  way  the  forwards 
screwed  the  "scrum"  and  came  away  with  the  ball  was  a  reve- 
lation to  many  of  the  Johnians  who  were  on  the  ground. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  thank  all  members  of  the 
College  who  have  come  to  watch  our  matches  ;  they  very  often 
made  their  presence  felt.  The  College  servants,  too,  \Yere 
always  well  represented. 

R.  Stoivell  (back) — Punts  well,   rarely  failing  to  reach   touch.     Is  slow  at 

picking  up  and  stopping  a  rush.     His  collaring  at  times  has  been  very 

good. 
B.  Long  (wnng  three-quarter)  -  A  really  good  wing.     His  kicking  was  most 

effective.     Drops  well  with  either  foot.     Played  best  against  St  John's, 

Oxford. 

A.  y.  K.  Thompson  (centre  three-quarter) — Has  quickly  developed  into  a 
good  centie.  Feeds  his  wings  well.  Must  learn  to  maik  his  oppobing 
three-quarter. 
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^.  L.  Rae  (wing  three-quarter)— Played  very  well  at  the  beginning  of  term. 
His  tackling  and  kicking  are  still  weak. 

T.  L.  Jackson  (half)— Played  very  well  for  the  College.  His  dodging  was  as 
effective  as  ever. 

E.  Ealafid  (half)-^On  his  day  a  capital  half.  Sometimes  misses  an  oppor* 
tunity  by  not  passing  out  soon  enough  to  his  outsides.     Tackles  well. 

G.  R.  Joyce — Has  been  a  successful  captain.  Set  a  good  example  to  his  men 
by  always  playing  a  vigorous  game.     His  weak  point  still  is  dribbling. 

y.  y.  Robinson — Always  played  his  hardest  for  the  College.  Quite  the 
fastest  forward  in  the  team.     We  sadly  missed  his  place-kicking. 

C.  D.  Edwards — Played  a  game,  quite  his  own,  with  much  determination. 

W.  G.  Wrangham — Makes  good  use  of  his  height  out  of  touch.  Works  well 
in  the  "scrum,"  but  needs  far  more  dash  in  the  open. 

H.  S.  Moss-B/ufide^l —Honest  worker.  Still  tries  to  evade  the  "off-side"  rule. 
Prefers  a  losing  game.     Needs  dash. 

R.B.  Harding — A  much  improved  forward.  He  must  learn  to  watch  the 
ball  in  the  "  scrum."     Does  plenty  of  collaring  in  the  open. 

C.  C.  Lord — Follows  up  well,  and  thoroughly  understands  scrummage  work. 

W.  Falcon — Dashing  forward.  He  must  learn  to  do  far  more  work  in  the 
"  scrum."  Kicks  too  hard  when  dribbling,  but  often  covers  this  by  a 
good  tackle. 

A,  M.  yenkin — For  his  weight,  almost  the  best  forward  in  the  team.  Does 
lots  of  good  things.  He  must  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  up  in  a  loose 
rush.  Alust  learn  when  in  his  opponents'  twenty-five  to  pass  out  to  his 
outsides. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned,  Golby,  Brown,  and  Geen 
constantly  played  for  the  ist  XV.  Golby  played  well  at  the 
beginning  of  term,  but  a  strain  he  received  seemed  to  spoil  his 
later  game.  Brown  and  Geen  both  played  well  at  times.  The 
Second  XV  report  will  appear  in  next  term's  Eagle. 

Association  Football  Club. 

Captain— W.  H.  Skene.  Hon.  Sec.—C.  O.  S.  Hatton. 

Matches  played  15  :  won  7,  lost  7,  drawn  i.  Goals  scored  for 
us  35,  against  25. 

With  most  of  last  year's  colours  still  up,  we  expected  to  have 
a  very  successful  season,  The  halves  were  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  W.  H.  Ashton,  who  was  unable  to  play  owing  to 
illness.  We  have  never  been  able  to  play  a  full  team,  r.o  less 
than  four  men  having  to  stand  down  at  various  times ;  the 
-captain  was  hurt  early  in  the  season,  and  only  assisted  in  four 
matches.  Despite  the  foregoing  facts,  we  have  won  as  many 
.matches  as  we  have  lost.  Some  of  the  latter  ought  certainly 
to  have  been  won.  Our  backs  were  generally  pretty  safe  and 
accurate.  The  halves  played  up  hard,  but  they  must  learn  to 
VOL.   XVn.  LLL 
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pass  to  their  forwards  instead  of  to  the  opposing  halves  and 
backs.  The  forwards  seldom  displayed  any  dash,  but  their  com- 
bination at  times  was  good,  notably  against  Pembroke.  The 
heavier  forwards  must  not  be  afraid  to  hustle  the  opposing 
backs  and  goal.     We  were  beaten  in  the  Cup  Tie  by  Clare. 


Date. 

Oct.  i8.. 
»,  20., 
„  22., 
.,     25., 

Nov.    I . , 


9.. 
10.. 

17.. 
18.. 
24., 

25.. 
26.. 
29.. 


Oct.  18.. 

»  20,. 

»  29.. 

Nov.  10. . 

.,  12  : 

»  17.. 

„  25.. 


Club. 


1st  XI. 

Result. 

Jesus    , ,     Lost 

Trinity  Rest Won .... 

King's Lost 

Emmanuel    Won 


For 

2 
2 
3 
4 


Goals 

Against 

3 

I 


Peterhouse  (cup  tie)  ....  Won 6  I 

Clare Drawn  . . , ,  i  . . , 

Trinity  Harrovians Won 7  •  •  < 

Christ's Lost O  . . , 

Jesus Won 2 

Clare  (cup  tie) Lost o  . . , 

Emmanuel    Lost o  . . , 

Pembroke    Won 5  . . , 

Clare Lost I  ... 

Caius , Lost o  ... 

Magdalene Won 2  . . , 


and  XL 

Jesus  2nd  XL Lost I  ... 

Trinity  Rest  2nd  XI Lost 2  ... 

Fitzwilliam  Hall Won 5  ... 

Jesus  2nd  XI Lost I  ... 

Clare  2nd  XI Lost i 

King's  2nd  XI Lost i  ... 

Fitzwilliam  Hall Lost o  7 


G.  H.  Harries,  F.  G.  Cole,  and  B.  C.  Warren  have  received 
their  colours.     The  team  has  been  made  up  as  follows : 


H.  Sargent 
C.  O.  S.  Hatton 
H.  M.  Tapper 
H.  A.  P.  Gardiner 
r.  O.  Mundahl 
H.  W.  Eraser 


Goal 
r  Backs 

>  Half-backs 


W.  H.  Skene 
H.  A.  Merriman 
H.  H.  Davies 
G.  H.  Harries 
F.  G.  Cole 
B.  C.  Warren 


Forwards 


The   characters   of   the   team   and   the  result   of   the   few 
remaining  matches  will  appear  in  next  term's  Eagle. 


Athletic  Club. 


At  a  general    meeting   held    November   21    the    following 
officers  and  committee  were  elected  : 

President— C.C. 1.0x6..  Hon.  Sec. — H.M.  Tapper.  Committee— B. 'Long, 
J.  J.  Robinson,  W.  A.  Long,  E.  A.  Strickland,  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  C.  H.  Rivers, 
C.  O.  S.  Hatton,  A.  G.  Butler,  W.  Falcon,  A.  M.  Jenkin,  H.  C.  Langley- 
CaJ>t.  ZJJ.B.C.  {ex-oj^cio). 
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General  Athletic  Club. 

President— Mx  R.  F.  Scott.  Treasurer— Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Secre- 
tary—Q,.  P.  K.  Winlaw.  Committee— Mx  J.  E.  Marr,  Mr  J.  J.  Lister,  H.  C. 
Langley  (L.M.B.C),  W.  H.  Skene  (A.F.C.),  J.  J.  Robinson  (C.C),  G.  R. 
Joyce  (R.U.F  C),  W.  J.  S.  Bythell  (L.T.C.),  C.  C.  Lord  (A..C.),  C.  O.  S.. 
Hatton  (L.C.C.),  W.  McDougall. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  past  financial  year  is  appended. 


Balance  Sheet  for  the 


Receipts,  £    s.    d. 

Cash  in  hand,  October  1st 

189,1 I  II     6 

Balance  from  Long  Vaca- 
tion   ,     5  19    o 

Subscriptions  : 

Arrears 5     o    0 

Michaelmas  Term    1891 
and  Annual  Subscrip- 

tion 241   17     6 

Lent  Term  1892    ......204     o    o 

Easter  Term,  1892 262  iS    0 


Overdraft  at  Bank . , .  ^ , » . ,  94  19    8 
;^8i6    s     8 


Year  1891 — 92. 

Expenditure. 


Overdraft  at  Bank,  Oct.  ist 

1892    ...127  14 

Paid  to  Treasurers  of  Clubs : 

L.M.B.C 377 

Cricket  Club 85 

Football  Club    45 

Lawn  Tennis  Club   ......  80 

Athletic  Club 34 

Lacrosse  Club   , , . , 2 


7 
o 
I 

7 

10 

o 

25  IS 


C  U.  Swimming  Club 

Carey  (collecting) 9  o 

J.  Palmer  (printing) . .      . .  2  9 

A.  H.  Moyes  (Cricket  Club, 

omnibus  hire)     ........  4  8 

Arrears:  Football  (printing)  3  3 

,,      (J.,Deane)  9  17 

Munsey 2  7 

Cheque  Book o  2 

Bank  Charges 3  15 

Cash  in  hand.. 3  8 


4 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 

o 
6 
II 
o 
o. 
I 
o, 


;^8i6    5     8, 


(Signed)    H.  R.  Tottenham,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
R.  F.  Scott,  President. 

Comparing  this  with  the  balance  sheet  of  the  previous  year 
(p.  103),  it  will  be  observed  that  by  the  increase  in  the  subscript 
tion  a  certain  diminution  of  the  overdraft  at  the  Bank  has  been 
effected^  but  the  financial  position  is  not  without  its  anxieties. 


Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  beginning  of  this  term  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year : — 

President— Mr  R.  F.  Scott.  Captain— W.  J.,  S.  Bythell.  Hon  Sec— 
C.  O.  S.  Hatton.  Hon  Treas.—J.  Lupton.  Committee— F.  Villy,  W.  A. 
Long,  and  S.  W.  Newling. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Club  decided  to  take  over  the 
Courts  belonging  to  Mr  W.  F.  Smith,  which  have  recently  been 
.given  up  by  the  'Eagles.' 

A  Tournament  is  supposed  to  be  in  progress,  but  at  present 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect  o.f  its  being 
ever  terminated. 
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Long  Vacation  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

The  Long  Vacation  team  had  a  fairly  successful  record 
this  year:  fourteen  matches  were  arranged,  of  which  we  won 
eight  and  lost  three,  the  other  three  being  scratched  owing 
to  rain.  We  defeated  Jesus,  Christ's,  Pembroke,  Trinity  (return), 
Clare,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Cambridge  L.  T.  C.  (twice),  but  lost 
to  Trinity,  Downing,  and  St  Ives.  We  were  unfortunate  when 
beaten  by  Trinity  and  Downing  in  not  being  able  to  play 
our  full  strength.  The  team  was  made  up  as  follows  : — W.  J.  S. 
Bythell  {Captain),  F.  Villy  {Secretary),  C.  H.  Blomfield,  J. 
Lupton,  S.  W.  Newling,  and  A.  Baines. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  also  played  in  matches  : — 
W.  McDougall,  P.  F.  Barton,  W.  W.  Haslett,  H.  C.  Goodman, 
and  J.  F.  Skrimshire. 

The  Open  Singles  were  won  by  J.  Lupton,  and  the  Open 
Doubles  by  C.  H.  Blomfield  and  N.  G.  Bennett;  in  the 
Handicap  Singles  G.  H.  Harries  won  the  first  prize  and 
C.  W.  R.  Lewis  the  second. 

Lacrosse  Club. 

Captain— Q,.  O.  S.  Hatton.         Hon  Sec.—K.  J.  Kefford.. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Lacrosse  Club  this  term  is  far 
from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Although  several  new 
members  have  joined,  many  energetic  players  who  were  seen 
regularly  on  the  Piece  last  year  have  ceased  to  support  us.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  practice  games  have  been  so  poorly 
attended  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  amalgamate  our 
practice  games  with  the  'Varsity  Club's.  However,  we  must 
look  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things  next  term,  when  we 
ought  to  turn  out  a  fairly  good  team.  No  College  matches  have 
been  played  this  term. 

In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  F.  Villy  (President  of  the 
'Varsity  Lacrosse  Club),  J.  Lupton,  and  C.  O.  S.  Hatton  have 
again  this  year  represented  the  College  in  'Varsity  matches. 

Fives  Club. 

President — Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Captain— 1^.  C.  Lees.  Treasurer — 
J.  A.  Nicklin.     Secretary — A.  J.  Tait.     Committee — L.  Hortou-Smith. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  held  in  June  last,  the  Fives  Club 
has  been  started  and  has  got  through  its  first  term  of  existence 
as  well  as  might  be  expected.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
which  an  Eton  Court  was  reserved  for  us  at  the  new  Fives 
Courts  in  Park  Street  for  two  hours  every  day,  and  a  Rugby 
Court  for  two  hours  on  three  days  in  the  week. 

We  were  unfortunate  in  losing  the  services  of  H.  C.  Lees 
early  in  the  season,  owing  to  ill-health. 

Matches  have  been  played  with  the  Leys  School  (2),  Sidney* 
Emmanuel,  Clare,  and  the  Cambridge  Old  Bedfordians. 
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4TH  (Camb.  Univ.)   Vol.  Batt.  :    The  Suffolk   Regiment, 
We  have  received  no  report  of  B  Company  this  term. 


The  Eagle  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

President — Mr  R.  F.  Scott.  Treasurer — W.  McDougall.  Secretary — ■ 
G.  P.  K.  Winlaw. 

We  must  express  our  thanks  to  Mr  R.  F.  Scott  for  kindly 
consenting  to  become  our  President  in  succession  to  Mr  W.  F. 
Smith,  who  has  gone  out  of  residence. 

On  Saturday  12  November,  the  Club  gave  Mr  Smith  a  fare- 
well dinner,  several  old  members  being  present.  Mr  Scott 
was  in  the  chair,  and  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening  in  a 
happy  speech,  which  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all. 

The  Classical  Society. 

President— hlx  E.  E.  Sikes  E.A.  Vice-President— Mx  T.  R.  Glover  B.A. 
Secretary — W.  Geen.     Committee — A.  F.  Alcock,  J.  M.  Hardwich. 

The  Society  has  enjoyed  a  most  successful  term,  all  the 
meetings  being  well  attended. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  : — 

Beginnings  of  Greek  Law,  by  Mr  T.  R.  Glover  B.A. 

Classical  Ships,  by  A.  F.  Alcock. 

The  Principles  of  Greek  Sculpture,  by  Mr  E.  E.  Sikes  B.A. 

Ihe  Achcean  League,  by  R.  W.  Tate. 

Primitive  Houses,  by  J.  M.  Hardwich. 

Bucolic  Poetry,  by  J.  A.  Chotzner. 

Theological  Society. 

President— W.  Nutley  B.A.  Treasurer — A.  Earle.  Hon,  Sec. — 
A.  R.  R.  Hutton.     Committee—^ .  H.  Ashton,  E.  J.  Kefford. 

The  following  meetings  have  been  held  this  term  : 

October    27. — In    W.   A.    Long's    rooms,  Jetome,    by    E.    L. 

Simpson  B.A. 
November  3.— In  G.  Watkinson's  rooms,  Lines  0/  Cleavage  in 

Christendom,  by  Rev  J.  H.  Moulton  M.A. 
November  17. — In  A.  C.  England's  rooms,  Elijah  and  ElisKa, 

by  W,  H.  Ashton. 
November  24. — In  G.  S.  Osborn's  rooms,  Augustine,  his  life  and 

work,  by  A.  C.  England. 
December  1. — Social  in  A.  C.  England's  rooms. 

The  meetings  have  been  up  to  the  average,  and,  as  far  as 
numbers  go,  tiie  Society  is  pretty  flourishing. 
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Debating   Society. 

President — Peter  Green.  Vice-Pres  —  '^.  H.  B.  Masterman.  Treasurer — 
H.  H.  Emslie.  Secretary — G.  G.  Desmond.  Committee^-Q^  R.  Joyce, 
E.  A.  Strickland. 

The  Debates  for  the  term  were  as  follows : — 

OcL  15 — "That  this  House  would  approve  of  the  Dises- 
tablishment of  the  Church  of  England."  Proposed  by  H.  E. 
Long  ;  opposed  by  E.  W.  MacBride  B.A,     Lost  by  14  to  26. 

Oct  22 — "That  this  House  believes  that  the  substitution  of 
Cremation  in  the  place  of  Burial  would  prove  advantageous  to 
the  nation."  Proposed  by  A.  P.  McNeile ;  opposed  by  E.  A. 
Strickland.     Lost  by  13  to  18. 

Oct.  29 — "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  War  is  incon- 
sistent with  Civilization."  Proposed  by  A.  K.  B.  Yusuf  All ; 
opposed  by  H.  H.  Emslie.     Carried  by  25  to  6. 

Nov.  5 — "  That  Guy  Fawkes  is  more  deserving  of  praise 
than  Oliver  Cromwell."  Proposed  by  G.  G..  Desmond  ;  opposed 
by  R.  O,  P.  Taylor.     Lost  by  16  to  20. 

Nov.  1 2 — "  That  this  House  strongly  objects  to  enforced 
observance  of  'The  Sabbath.'"  Proposed  by  G.  D.  Kempt; 
opposed  by  J.  H.  B.  Masterman.     Lost  by  19  to  38. 

Nov.  19 — "That  Cynicism  is  the  curse  of  the  present  Age." 
Proposed  by  J.  H.  B.  Masterman ;  opposed  by  A.  F.  Alcock. 
Carried  by  12  to  5. 

Nov.  26 — "That  a  resort  to  Bimetallism  would  save  Eng- 
land from  many  Political  and  Financial  Embarrassments." 
Proposed  by  F.  X.  D'Souza;  opposed  by  W.  A.  Corbett. 
Carried  by  16  to  6. 

Dec.  3 — "That  an  Englishman,  is  no  better  than  anybody 
else."  Proposed  by  Peter  Green ;  opposed  by  J.  A.  Nicklin. 
Lost  by  14  to  17. 

An  advance  in  the  subscription,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
policy  of  free  coffee,  inaugurated  last  Lent  term,  proved  so  far 
from  being  prohibitive  that  more  new  members  have  joined 
than  in  the  October  term  of  last  year. 

Many  Freshmen  have  begun  early  their  promising  careers^ 
and  two,  McNeile  and  Taylor,  find  their  names  printed  abov& 
in  the  list  of  Debates. 

The  Society  still  supplies  Presidents  to  the  Union. 
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Musical  Society. 

President — Dr  Satidys.  Treasurer — Mr  A.  J.  Stevens.  Hon  Secretary — 
F.  O.  Mundahl.  Assistant-Secretary— K.  G.  "Walker.  Librarian— 'E..  A.  R. 
Werner.     Committee — F.  G.  Given- Wilson,  N.  Thatcher,  A.  C.  England. 

This  term  the  Society  has  given  two  Smoking  Concerts, 
and  also  the  Annual  Saturday  Popular  Concert  which  is  held 
in  the  Guildhall.  The  freshmen,  who  seem  to  be  moderately 
musical,  have  joined  the  Society  in  fairly  considerable  numbers, 
but  the  second  and  third  year  men  have  not  shewn  that  ardent 
desire  to  become  members  which  might  have  been  expected. 

The  first  "Smoker"  was  held  on  Monday,  October  31st. 
Mr  Sikes  kindly  presided,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  chairman 
we  have  had  for  some  time :  it  was  a  great  success  in  all 
respects,  except  that  the  attendance  was  somewhat  meagre. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Carnegy  for  his  past  services  to  the 
Society  was  given  during  the  interval. 

At  the  second  Smoking  Concert  held  on  Monday,  Nov  14th, 
Mr  C.  E.  Sayle  kindly  took  the  chair  and  added  considerably 
to  its  success.  This  was  certainly  the  best  "  Smoker"  we  have 
had  since  the  days  of  Sanger.  A.  G.  H.  Verrall  once  more 
appeared  among  us  and  sang  some  comic  songs  ;  C.  G.  Leftwich 
and  J.  A.  Chotzner  also  added  to  the  humorous  element. 
A.  G.  Walker  seems  likely  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  Carnegy. 

The  Saturday  Popular  Concert,  which  is  provided  annually 
by  the  Society,  was  given  on  November  19th  this  year. 
Dr  Donald  MacAlister  was  kind  enough  to  preside  for  the 
Society,  and  his  services  were  greatly  appreciated.  The  Concert 
was  an  unqualified  success  in  every  way :  the  attendance  was 
a  "  record"  one.  J.  Sanger,  who  happened  to  be  in  Cambridge 
for  the  day,  assisted  us  considerably.  Other  performers  who 
should  be  mentioned  were  Elliott,  F.  G.  Given-Wilson,  A.  J. 
Walker,  T.  L.  Jackson,  and  C.  G.  Leftwich.  Some  quartetts 
were  performed  with  the  aid  of  three  of  the  choir-boys, 
who  also  deserve  special  praise. 

College  Ball. 

About  half-way  through  last  term  the  College  at  a  general 
meeting  decided  to  give  a  ball  in  the  May  Week.  An  energetic 
committee  with  Mr  Scott  at  its  head,  and  A.  Hill  and  W.  G. 
Wrangham  as  Secretaries,  was  at  once  formed  to  carry  out  the 
idea.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Master,  who  lent  his 
Lodge  for  dancing  purposes,  and  of  the  Master  and  Fellows, 
who  lent  the  Combination-room  for  supper,  the  ball  (which 
took  place  on  the  Friday  after  the  races)  was  a  great  success. 
Although  it  was  decided  on  so  late  in  the  term,  there  were 
150  people  present,  and  everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  or 
herself.    As  Dan   Godfrey's    band   was  in    attendance,   it  is 
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needless  to  dilate  on  the  excellence  of  the  music.  Enough  to 
say  that  the  floor  was  good,  the  gardens  pretty,  the  dancers 
young,  and  last  but  not  least  (for  some  at  any  rate)  the  supper 
excellent. 

Occupants  of  College  Rooms. 

Mr  G.  C.  M.  Smith  is  compiling  lists  of  those  who  have 
successively  occupied  the  various  sets  of  College  rooms  as  far 
back  as  names  can  be  traced.  He  will  be  very  glad  of  any 
definite  information  as  to  the  occupants  of  particular  rooms 
before  i860,  and  if  any  books  or  papers  bearing  on  the  subject 
are  sent  him  he  will  return  them  to  their  owners  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

JoHNiAN  Dinner. 

The  Johnian  Dinner  held  in  London  for  the  last  three  years 
at  the  lime  of  the  University  Boat  Race  has  been  so  successful 
that  we  can  now  look  on  this  celebration  as  an  annual  event. 
Accordingly  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  dinner  again  in  1893, 
probably  on  the  night  before  the  Boat  Race.  Any  Johnians 
who  are  disposed  to  come  will  receive  a  warm  welcome.  The 
following  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  supply 
any  information  in  their  power: — R.  F.  Scott,  J.  E.  Marr, 
G.  C.  M.  Smith,  H.  C.  Langley  (Capt.  L.M.B.C),  G.  R.  Joyce, 
W.  M.  Payne  ;  R.  H.  Forster  (6  Fanthorpe  Street,  Putney  S.VV.), 
and  E.  Prescott  (76  Cambridge  Terrace,  London  Wj. 

ToYNBEE  Hall. 

(28  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel  E.) 

College  Secretary —'B^.  R.  Cummitigs. 

A  new  University  Secretary  has  been  found  in  Mr  E.  C. 
Marchant,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse.  A  University  Meeting  in 
support  of  Toynbee  Hall  will  be  held  early  next  term. 

Any  members  of  the  College  who  will  be  in  London 
during  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  would  like  to  visit  the 
Hall  or  spend  a  night  there,  should  communicate  with  the 
College  Secretary,  who  will  also  be  happy  to  give  any  infor- 
mation about  the  objects  and  work  of  the  place. 

The  College  Mission  in  Walworth. 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  Eagle  several  important  events 
have  occured  in  connexion  with  the  Mission. 

The  first  was  the  visit  to  Cambridge  during  the  Long 
Vacation  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Wallis,  with  some  five  and  thirty  men 
and  lads  from  the  district.  The  party  arrived  about  eleven  a.m., 
and  were  shown  round  Cambridge,  and  ascended  the  chapel 
tower  before  luncheon,  which  was  served  to  them  in  the  Cricket 
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Pavilion.  After  luncheon  eleven  of  the  visitors  played  a  match 
■with  a  College  team,  and  the  others  spent  the  afternoon  on 
the  river.  Tea  and  a  hurried  journey  to  the  station  (in  the  rain) 
completed  the  day's  enjoyment. 

During  the  vacation  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  under- 
graduates resided  at  Walworth.  A  special  feature  was  also 
made  of  the  Johnian  reunion  for  the  Harvest  Festival,  at  which 
some  twenty  old  Johnians  were  present,  many  of  whom,  as 
well  as  some  undergraduate  members  of  the  College,  were  able 
to  stay  the  night.  Dr  Watson  gave  an  address  at  the  service 
early  next  morning.  Both  Mr  and  Mrs  Phillips  have  very 
kindly  expressed  a  hope  that  such  a  meeting  of  old  friends 
may  be  an  annual  event.  The  Mission  has  lost  two  warm 
friends  in  Dr  Reyner  and  Canon  Griffin. 

The  usual  October  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday  24  October. 
The  Master  took  the  chair,  and  all  three  Missioners  were  present 
and  adiiressed  a  very  satisfactory  meeting.  Mr  Phillips  had 
come  to  us  on  the  previous  Saturday  and  stayed  till  Tuesday, 
Whilst  Mr  E.  B.  Ward  stayed  till  the  ensuing  Friday.  Mr  A.  T. 
Wallis  came  for  the  day  only,  but  we  had  him  with  us  for  a 
few  days  later  in  the  term.  We  hope  that  the  acquaintance- 
ships thus  formed  will  lead  to  continuance  and  increase  of 
that  personal  interest  in  the  Mission  which  is  necessary  for  its 
success. 

College  Calendar  1893. 

Lent  Term   (79  days,  60  to  keep). 

All  years  come  up .Monday    January  16. 

Lectures  begin    Wednesday  . . .  .January  18. 

College  Examinations   ,  . .  ..about March  13 — 17. 

[Term  kept Thursday March  i6.j 

Easter  Term  (68  days,   51  to  keep). 

All  years  come  up Wednesday April  19. 

Lectures  begin    .....Friday    April  21. 

College  Examinations about  June  6— 9. 

[Term  kept    Thursday June  8.] 

Michaelmas  Term  (80  days,  60  to  keep). 

Sizarship  Examination Friday    September  29. 

Freshmen  come  up  by Monday October  9. 

,,         Lectures  begin     Wednesday  ..  ..October  ir. 

Other  years  come  up Wednesday October  ir. 

,,         ,,     Lectures  begin Friday    October  13. 

College  Examinations    about December  5-— 8. 

[Term  kept Saturday  December  9.] 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  on  January  17,  April  19, 
June  9,  and  October  lo. 
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*  The  asterisk  denotes  past  or  present  Members  of  the  College. 

Donations    and    Additions   to    the   Library   during 
Quarter  ending  Midsummer  1892. 


Donations. 


DOHORS. 


Stanley  (A.  P.)»     Memoirs  of   •Edward  and 

Catherine    Stanley.      3rd   Edition.      8vo.  | 

Lond.  1880.     II. 27. 13 ^MrCox- 

Dictionary  (A)  of  Hymnology.    Edited  by  John  j 

Julian.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     7-5  26 

Measures  of  Positions  and  Areas  of  Sun  Spots  \  . 

and    Faculai    on     Photographs    taken    at  I    Solar  Physics  Committee, 


8.26. 


8vo. 


Greenwich,  Dehra  Dun,  and   Melbourne,  i 

1878-188 1.     4to.  Lond.  1891 / 

Rosmini  (Carlo).     Vita  di  Francesco   Filelfo.  \ 

3  Tom.     8vo.  Milano,  1808.     11. 26.71-73.. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  (Pedro).     Las  Comedias. 

Corregidas  y  dadas  a  luz  por  J.  J.  Keil 

4  Tom.     4to.  Leipsique,    1827-30.     «  '^ 
51-54  

Cambridge  University  Statutes,  1857-61 

5.26.44    • 

Engelmann  (Dr.  R.)  and  W.  C.  F.  Anderson. 
Pictorial  Atlas  to  Homer's  "Iliad"  and 
"Odyssey."     fol.  Lond.  1892.     2.36.72.. 

Buchanan  (David).  De  Scriptoribus  Scotis 
Libri  duo  nunc  primum  editi.  [Edited  by 
Dr.  Irving  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.]  4to. 
Edin.  1837.     4.4.20 ■ .  • 

James  (C.  C).     A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in"^ 


Kensington,  S.W, 


Professor  Mayor, 


the  Words  of  the  Revised  Version.     8vo.  VThe  Author. 


The  Author. 


Lond.  1892.     9.1 1. 31   ••      

W.    {C.    H.).      A  Talk   on   Religion.      8vo. 

Vienna  [1892  ?].     Library  Table 

Landauer(J.).   Blowpipe  Analysis.  Authorized,^ 

English   Edition  by  James   Taylor.     2nd 

Edition.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     3.29.53    

Wallace  (Alfred  R.).     Island  Life,  or  the  Phe-  1  ^    ^   ,^     . ,.  ^ 

nomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas  and  \  Dr  D,  MacAlister, 

Floras,  including  a  Revision  and  attempted  / 

Solution  of  the   Problem    of    Geological 

Climates.    2nd  Edition.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.  / 

3-27-27    
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Bernard  (H.  M.).  The  Apodida^.  A  Morpho- 
logical  Study.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     3  29.54 

Fullerton  (G.  S.)  and  James  M.  CatteII.»     On 
the  Perception  of  Small  Differences,  with  / 
special   reference    to    the   Extent,    Force, 
and  Time  of  Movement.    8vo.  Philadelphia, 
1892.     Library  Table ^ 

Ball  (W.  W.  R.).     Mathematical  Recreations 
and  Problems  of  Past  and  Present  Times.  \ 
8vo.  Lond.  1892.     3.38.59 

Falkener  (Edward).  Games  Ancient  and 
Oriental,  and  how  to  play  them.  8vo. 
Lond.  1892.     10.12.74 

Alexandre  (A.).  Collection  des  plus  beaux 
Problemes  d'Echecs.  8vo.  Paris.  1846. 
10.12.39 

Brunet  y  Bellet.  El  Ajedrez,  Investigaciones 
sobre  su  Origen.  8vo.  Barcelona,  1890. 
10.12.40 

Gregor  (Rev.  Walter).  Counting-out  Rhymes 
ofChildren.     4to.  Lond.  1891    

Year-Book  of  Science  (The).  Edited  for  1891 
by  Prof.  T.  G-  Bonney.*  8vo.  Lond.  1892. 
3-29-SS 

•Caldecott  (A.).  The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  English  Theology  from  1650  to 
1800.     8vo.  Camb.  1892.     Library  Table.. 

*Love  (A.  E.  H.).  A  Treatise  on  the  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Electricity.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  Camb.  1892.     3.35.60 

♦Morton  (Dr.  Thomas).  Life.  Begun  by  R.  B. 
[Richard  Baddeley],  Secretary  to  his  Lord- 
ship, and  finished  by  J.  N.  [Joseph  Naylor], 
his  Lordship's  Chaplain.  8vo.  York,  1669. 
A.3-7I     

•Taylor  (C).  The  Witness  of  Hernias  to  the  \ 
Four  Gospels.     4to.  Lond.  1892.    9.5.27..) 

♦Bashforth  (F.).     Reprint  of  "A  Description 
of  a  Machine  for  finding  the   Numerical ) 
Roots  of  Equations  and  tracing  a  Variety  > 
of  Useful  Curves."     With  an  Appendix.  \ 
8vo.  Camb.  1892   ' 

Camot  (S.).  Reflexions  sur  la  Puissance  Mo- 
trice  du  Feu  et  sur  les  Machines  propres  ^ 
developper  cette  Puissance.  4to.  Paris, 
1878.     Library  Table 

♦Masterman  (J.  H.  B. ).  lona.  A  Poem  which 
obtained  the  Chancellor's  Medal,  1891 ( 

Raphael.     A  Poem  which  obtained  the  ( 

Chancellor's  Medal,  1892    ) 


Dr  D.  MacAlister. 


Mr  Pendlebury. 


The  Editor. 
The  Author. 
The  Author. 

Mr  Scott. 
The  Author. 
The  Author. 

Mr  J,  Parker. 
The  Author. 


Additions. 


The  Somerset  Religious  Houses.     Prince  Consort 
(Camb.  Hist.  Essays,  No.  6.)     8vo.  Camb.   1892. 


Archbold  (W.  A.  J.). 

Dissertation,   1890 

1.8. 15. 
Aristophanes.     Comoediae.    Edidit  F.  H.  M.  Blaydes.    Pars  X.  Equites. 

8vo.  Halis  Saxonum,  1892.     7,18.43. 
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Aristotle.  IToXits/o  k^r\vaitisv,  Edidit  F.  Blass.  Teuhner  Text.  8vo. 
Lipsiae,  1892. 

Politics.     Translated  by  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.     8vo.  Lond.  1888.    8.14.77. 

Asconius.     Recens.  A.  Keissling  et  R.  Scholl.     8vo    Berolini,  1875. 

Booth   (Charles).      Labour  and  Life  of  the  People.     2   vols.   (Vol.  I.  3rd 

Edition),  with  Maps  and  Appendix  under  a  separate  cover.     8vo.  Lond. 

1891.  1.36. 19-21. 

Bullen  (A.  H.).  More  Lyrics  from  the  Song-Books  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age.     8vo.  Lond.  1888.     4.7  65. 

> Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,  from  Romances  and  Prose-Tracts  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age,  With  chosen  Poems  of  Nicolas  Breton.  8 vo.  Lond.  1890. 
4.7.67. 

Lyrics  from  the  Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  Age.     Svo.  Lond.  1889. 

4.7.66. 

Davison's   Poetical   Rhapsody.     Edited   by  A.   H.   Bullen.     2   vols.     Svo. 

Lond.  1890-91.     4.7.60,  61. 
Dictionary  of  National   Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.     Vol.  XXX^ 

(Johnes-Kenneth).     Svo.  Lond.  1892.     7.4.30. 
Dixon  (R.  W.).    History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Abolition  of  the 

Roman  Jurisdiction.     4  vols.     Svo.  Lond.  1884-91.     5.29. 33-36. 
Driver  (S.  R.).     An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3rd   Edition    (International    Theological    Library).      Svo.   Edin.    1892. 

9-7I5- 

English  Dialect  Society.  Chope  (R.  P.).  The  Dialect  of  Hartland,  Devon- 
shire.    Svo.  Lond.  1 89 1. 

Ewing  (J.  A.).     Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and  other  Metals.     Svo.  Lond. 

1892.  3.30.6. 

Foster  (Joseph).      Alumni   Oxonienses,    1500-1714.      Vols.   II.-IV.      Svo. 

Oxford,  1891-92.     5.25. 
Frazer  (J.  G.).     The  Golden  Bough.     A  Study  in  Comparative  Religion. 

2  vols.     Svo.  Lond.  1890.     9.19.50,  51. 
Freeman  (E.  A.).     The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  Times.     Vol.  HI. 

Svo.  Oxford,  1892.     1.5.40. 
Head  (Barclay  V.).     Historia  Numorum.     A  Manual  of  Greek  Numismatics. 

Svo.  Oxford,  1887.     10. 12.41. 
*Howarth  (Henry).     The  Liturgy  as  it  is,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Practical 

Sermons.     2nd  Edition,  revised.     Svo.  Lond.  1847.     ii.iS.io. 
Hunter  (W.  W.).     The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.     2nd  Edition.     14  vols. 

Svo.  Lond.  1S85-87.     7.7.42-55. 
Inscriptionum   Hispaniae   Latinarum   Supplementum.     Edidit    A.   Hiibner. 

(Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Vol.  II.  Supplementum).    fol.  Bero- 
lini, 1892. 
James  (William).     The  Principles  of  Psychology.     2  vols.     Svo.  Lond.  1890. 

1.25.6,  7. 
Lightfoot  (J.  B.).     St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon. 

9th  Edition.     Svo.  Lond.  1^90.     9.5.65. 
— —   St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.     A  revised  Text.     Svo.  Lond. 

1890.     9.5.67. 

-  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  loth  Edition.  Svo.  Lond.  1S90. 
9.5.66. 

Livius  (T.).    Periochae.    Julius  Obsequens.    Prodigiorum  Liber.    Recens.  et 

emend.  Otto  Jahn.     Svo.  Lipsiae,  1853. 
Marlowe  (Christ.).     Works.     Edited  by  A.  H.  BuUen.     3  vols.     Svo.  Lond. 

1885.     4.7.62-64. 
Motley  (J.  L.).     History  of  the  United  Netherlands.     4  vols.     New  Edition. 

Svo.  Lond,  1875  6.     1. 10. 18-21. 
Ostwald    (Dr.    W.).       Lehrbuch    der    Allgemeinen    Chemie.       ler    Band. 

2te  Auflage.     Svo.  Leipzig,  1891. 
Oxford  Historical  Society.     The   Life   and  Times  of  Anthony  Wood 

described  by  himself.     Collected  by  Andrew  Clark.     Vol.  II.  1664-1681, 

Svo.  Oxford,  1892.     5.25. 
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Oxford  Historical  Society.     Couch  (L.  M.  Q  ).     Reminiscences  of  Oxford  by 

Oxford  Men,  1559-1850.     8vo.  Oxford,  1892.     5.25. 
Plutarchus.      Moralia.      Recog.    G.   N.   Bernardakis.     Vol.    IV.      Teubner 

Text.     8vo.  Lipsiae,  1892. 
Schuchhardt  (Dr,  C.).     Schliemann's  Excavations.     An  Archaeological  and 

Historical  Study.     Translated  from  the  German  by  E.  Sellars and  aij 

Introduction  by  Walter  Leaf.     8vo.  Lond.  1891.     10.30.74. 
Silius  Italicus.     Punica.     Edidit  L.  Bauer.     Vol.  II.     Teubner  Text.     8vo. 

Lipsiae,  1892. 
Spencer  (Herbert).     Social  Statics,  abridged  and  revised;  together  with  the 

Man  versus  the  State.     8vq.  Lond.  1892.      1,27.41. 
Spruner  (Dr.  Carl  v.).     Hand-Atlas  fiir  die  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters  und 

der  neueren  Zeit.     3te  Auflage.     Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Th,  Menke.     fol. 

Gotha,  1880.     2.34.47, 
Taylor  (Isaac).     "Words  and  Places,  or  Etymological  Illustrations  of  History^ 

Ethnology,  and  Geography.     8vo.  Lond.  1888.     7.39.19. 
Turgot  (A.  R.  J.).     Oeuvres.     9  Tomes.     8vo.  Paris,  1808- 11.     1.33. 33-41. 
Vinogradoff  (Paul).     Villainage  in  England.    Essays  in  English  Mediaeval 

History.     8vo.  Oxford,  1892.     5.37.52. 
Wordsworth   (John).      Fragments  and   Specimens   of  Early  Latin,      8yo<» 

Oxford,  1874.     7-29-23, 
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Donations    and    Additions    to   the   Library   during 
Quarter  ending  Michaelmas  1892. 


Donations. 


DGNORS. 


•Herbert  (Edward  James),  Third  Earl  of  Powis.  . 
Speeches,  Articles,  &c.,  with  Selections  j 
from  his  Latin  Compositions.  Edited  by  f 
his  Lordship's  Executors,  the  Hon.  R.  C.  i 
Herbert  and  Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  j 

Herbert.    8vo.  Lond.  1892.    Aa 

Sotheby  (S.  L.).  Ramblings  in  the  Elucida-^ 
tion   of  the  Autograph   of  Milton,      fol.  > 

Lond.  1861.     12. 1 1 j 

♦Mathews  (G.  B.).    Theory  of  Numbers.     Part)    t,,      .    ., 

L     8vo.  Camb.  1892.     3.35-63 ]  ^^^  ° 

Hempel  (Dr.  Walther).  Methods  of  Gas 
Analysis.  Translated  from  the  Second 
German  Edition  by  L.  M.  Dennis.     8vo. 

Lond.  1892.     3.29.56 

Lewis  (Agnes  S.).     Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel) 
Savage  Lewis.*  8vo.  Camb.  1892.   11. 27. 14) 
♦Greenhill    (A.    G.).       The     AppUcations    of 
Elliptic     Functions.       8vo.    Lond.    1892. 

3.35.62    

♦Bentley  (R.).  Works  and  Pamphlets  by  and' 
upon  Bentley,  collected  by  H.  R,  Luard. 

10  vols.     8vo.     Q. 12. 13-22 

containing:  Vols.  I. — HI.  Bentley's  Works, 
edited  by  A.  Dyce.  3  vols.  Lond.  1836- 
38.     Autograph  letter  of  Dyce  inserted  in 

Vol.  I 

Vol.  IV.  R.  Bentleii  Animadversiones  in 
nonnulla  hymnorum  Callimachi  loca,  Calli- 
machi  Epigrammata  et  Fragmenta,  recens. 
cum  notis  variorum  R.  Bentley  (Ultrajecti, 
1697). — Bentleii  Emendationes  in  Menandri 
et  Philemoms  Reliquias(Cantabrigiae,  1 7 1 4). 
— R.  Bentley,  The  Present  State  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  a  Letter  to  John, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  published  by  a  Gentleman 

of  the  Temple.     Lond.  1 7 10 

Vol.  V.  Bentleii  Emendationes  ad  Ciceronis 
Tusculanas  (Oxon.  1805).— Bentleii  Notae 
ineditae. — Annotationes  Bentleii  in  Lucre- 
tium  (Oxon.  1818). — Bentleii  Curae  novissi- 
mae  ad  Horatium. — Bentleii  Emendationes 
in  Ovidium,  in  Silium  Italicum,  in  L. 
Annaeum  Senecam. — Nicandri  Theriaca, 
graece,  cum  Emendationibus  Bentleii.— 
Bentleii  Emendationes  in  Aristophanem,  in 
Aristophanis  Plutum  et  Nubes. — Emenda- 
tiones Bentleii  in  Sophoclem,  Theocritum, 
Bionem,  Moschum,  Nicandrum  et  Callima- 
chum. — On  Literary  Coincidences , , 
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Vol.  VI.  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  ed.  A.  A.\ 
Ellis.  Camb.  1862. — Edw.  Rud,  Dian- 
(1709-20),  with  several  unpublished  Letters 
of  Dr.  Bentley,  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard. 
Cambridge,  i860. — Maehly  (J.),  Richard 
Bentley,  eine  Biographic  mit  einem  An- 
hang  Bentleyscher  Anecdota  zu  Homer  . , 
Vols.  VII.— VIII.  Bentley's  Correspon- 
dence, edited  *by  C.  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 
Lond.  1842     

•    Vols.   IX.— X.      Monk   (J.    H.).       Life   of 
Richard    Bentley    (1662-1742J.       2    vols. 

Lond.   1833.     Portrait 

Inserted  in  Vol.  I.  Autograph  Letter  respect- 
ing Bentley  from  J.  E.  B.  Mayor*     .      ..  .J 

Royal  Society  of  London.  Catalogue  of  Scien-  j 
tific  Papers  (1874-83).  Vol.  IX.  410.  \ 
Lond.  1891.    3.42.9 ) 


Dr  Sandys 


Mr  Larmor. 


Additions. 


16  :  1-3. 

5.18.45. 


Acta  Mathematica.      Zeitschrift  herausg.  von  G.  Mittag-LefSer. 

4to.  Stockholm,  1892. 
Annual  Register  (The)  for  1891.     New  Series.     8vo.  Lond.  1892. 
Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  1892-3.     Reference  Table 
■ Examination  Papers.     Michaelmas  Term    1891    to  Easter  Term 

1892.     Vol.  XXI.     4to.  Camb.  1892.     6.4.21. 
Cantor  (Moritz).    Vorlesuni;en  iiber  Geschichte  der  Mathematik.    Her  Band. 

2er  Theil.     8vo.  Leipzig,  1892. 
Catalogue    G6neral    de    la    Librairie    Fran^aise,      Tome    XII.    (1886-90). 

36  Fasc.     8vo.  Paris,  1892. 
Contributions   towards  a  Dictionary  of  Enghsh  Book  Collectors.     Part  I, 

8vo.  Lond.  1892. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.     Vol.  XXXL 

(Kennett-Lambart).     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     7.4.31. 
Early   English    Text   Society.     Lydgate's   Temple   of   Glas.     Edited,    with 

Introduction   and  Notes,   by  J.    Schick.      (Extra   Seiies,    LX.)      8vo. 

Lond.  1891. 
Mascart  (E.).     Trait6  d'Optique.     Tome  III.     ier  Ease.     8vo.  Paris,  1892. 
Merguet  (H.).     Lexicon  zu  den  Schriften  Cicero's,     iier  Teil.     (Lief.  17-20). 

12"  Heft.     4to.  Jena,  1892. 
Philodemus.     Volumina  Rhetorica.     Edidit  Dr.  S.  Sudhaus.    Teubner  Text. 

8vo.  Lipsiae,  1892. 
Shelley  (P.  B.).     Poetical  Works.    Edited  with  a  Memoir  by  H.  B.  Forman, 

Vol.  III.  (Aldine).     Svo.  Lond.  1892.     4.40.82. 
Spencer  (Herbert).     The  Principles  of  Ethics.     Vol.  L     Svo.  Lond.   1892. 

1.27.42. 
Text  and  Studies.     Edited  by  J.  A.  Robinson.     Vol.  II.  No.  2,  The  Testa- 
ment of  Abraham  by  M.  R.  James.     With  an  Appendix  by  W.  E. 

Barnes.     Svo.  Camb.  1892,     Library  Table. 


LIST   OF   SUBSCRIBERS. 

(•)  Denotet  iht  Members  of  the  Committee.       (+)  Late  Members  of  ike  Committee. 

Small  Capitals  denote  Subscribers  for  five  years ;  the  Term  in  -which  the 
Subscription  ends  is  given  in  brackets. 

fThe  Reverend  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  (Easter  1892). 

The  Reverend  Peter  Hamnett  Mason,  M.A,,  President  (Easter  1896). 

Fellows  of  the  College  and  Masters  of  Arts  : 


fABBOTT,  Rev.  E.  A., 

D.D.  (E.    1893) 

Acton,  E.  H. 

Adams,    Prof.    W.    G., 

SC.D.,  F.R.S. 

Agnew,W.L.E.(M.'95) 
Allen,F.J.,m.b.(E.'95) 
Andrews,  E.G.,  B.C., M.B. 
Anstice,  Rev.  J.  B.  (E. 

1897) 
Anthony,  E.  A. 
Armitage,  H.  R. 
Atherton,  Rev.  E.  E, 
Babington,  Prof.  C.  C, 

F.R.S. 

Badham,  W.  A. 
Bain,  Rev.  D. 
Baker,  H.  F. 
Barlow,  Rev.  H.  T.  E. 
fBARLOW,  Rev.  W-  H, 

(E.  1894) 
Barnes,  Rev.  J.  S.  (E. 

1891) 
Barnicott,  Rev.  O.  R., 

LL.M. 

Bateman,  Rev.  J.  F, 
Bateson,  W. 
Bayard,  F.  C. 
Baylis,  Philip,  ll.m. 

(E.  1896) 
Beaumont,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Bennett,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Besant,    W.   H.,    sc.d., 

tBevan,  Rev.  H.  E.  J. 
Blows,  S. 

Body,  Rev.  C.  W.  E. 
Bonney,    Rev.   T.    G., 

sen.,  K.U.,  F  G.S.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.S.  (E.   1894) 

tBowling,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Bradford,  H.  M. 
Brmdley,  H.  H. 
Brill,  J. 

Brooks,  E.  J.  (E.  1895) 
Brownbill,  J. 
Bkumkll,  Rev.  E.,  b.u. 

(M.  1896) 
Bryan,  Rev.  W.  A.  (E. 

1892) 
Burnett,  Rev.  R.  P. 
Bushe-Fox,  L.  H.  K., 

LL.B. 


tBushell,  Rev.  W.  D. 
Butterworth,  J.  H.,  ll.m. 
fCaldecott,  Rev.  A. 
Callis,  Rev.  A.  W.  (E. 

1895) 
Carpmael,  C.  (E.  1892) 
Carpmakl,  E.  (E.  '95) 
Chadwick,  Rev.  R. 
Chance,  H.  G. 
Clakk,  Prof.  E.  C,  ll.d. 

(E.  1894) 
Clarke,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Cleave,  Rev.  P.  R. 
Colson,  Rev.  Canon  C. 
CoLSON,  F.H.  (E.  1896) 
Coombes,  Rev.  G.  F. 
Cooper,  Rev.  C.  E.  (E. 

1896) 
Courtney,Rt.  Hon.  L.  H. 
Covington,  Rev.  W. 
Cox,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Creswell,    Rev.    S.    F., 

F.R.A.S. 

Cruickshank,G.(E'96) 
Cummings,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Cunynghame,  H.  H.  S. 

(E.  1892) 
Darbishire,  H.  D. 
Darlington,  T. 
Denton,  Rev.  Canon  J. 
Dibdin,L.  T.  (M.  1896J 
Eardley,  W. 
Evans,  F.  P.,  m.b.,  b.c. 
Exeter,  Very  Rev.  the 

Dean  of 
Fi  ELD,  Rev.  A-T.  (E.'g  i) 
Fisher,  E. 

Flktcher,W.C.(E.'97) 
Flux,  A.  W.  (E.  1895) 
FoRSTER,  R.  H.  (E.  '95) 
FoxwELL,  E.  E.  (E.  '97) 
tFOXWELL,H.  S.(E.  '9b) 
Francis,  Rev.  F.  H. 
Freeman,  Rev.  A.  (E. 

1894) 
Frost,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Garnett,  W.,  n  c.L. 
IGibscjn-Caumichael, 

Sir  T.  D..  Bart.  (E.' 96) 
Glover,  T.  R  ,  b.a. 
Goodman,  R.  N.,  m.d. 
fGKAVES,   Rev.   C.   E. 

kE.  1S93) 


Green,  Rev.  E.  K. 
Green,  G.  E. 
Greenhill,  a.  G.  (E. 

1894) 
Greenstreet,  W.  J. 
Grenfell,  J.  S.  G. 
Gwatkin,  Prof.  H.  M. 
GwATKiN,  Rev.  T.  (E. 

1896) 
tHankin,  E.  H.,  b.a. 
Hanmer,  Rev.  H. 
Marker,  A. 
Hakker,  Rev.  G.  J.  T. 

(M.  1894) 
Harnett,  Rev.  F.  R. 
Harrison,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Hart,  S.  L.,  d.sc.   (E. 

1896) 
Hartley,  J.,  ll.d. 
Hartley,  Rev.  T,  P. 
Haslam,  F.W.C.(E.'9S) 
tHeath,  C.  H. 
Heitland  W.  E.(E.'92) 
Hendkrson,  T.  (E.  '92) 
Hereford,    Right    Rev. 

Lord  Bishop  of,  d.d. 
Herring,  Rev.  J. 
Hibbert,  H. 

Hicks,  W.  M.,  8C.D.,F.B..g. 

tHiiiRN,W.P.(E.  1896) 
Hilary,  H.  (E.  1895) 
Hill,    Rev.   E.,   f.o.s. 

(E.  1896) 
Hill,  F.  W. 
Hilleaiy,  F.  E.,  il.d. 
Hogg,  R.  W. 
Hoi  ton  Smith,  P.,  b.a. 
Hudleston,  W.  H.  (E. 

1894) 
tHuDsoN,  Prof.  W.  H. 

H.,  ll.m.  (E.  1896) 
Ilifife,  J.  W. 
Ingram,  Rev.  D.  S.  (E. 

1894) 
Jackson,  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  A.  R. 
Johnson,  Rev.  E.  J.  F. 

(E.  1895) 
Jones,  H.  R.,  m.d. 
Kerly,   D.    M.,    ll.b, 

(E.  1893) 
Lake,  P. 
Lamplugh,  Rev.  D. 
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LaRMOR,    J.,    F.R.S.  (E. 

1897) 

tLee,  W.  J. 

Lewis,  late  Rev.  S.  S., 

F.s.A.  (E.  1894) 
Ley,  Rev.  A.  B.  M. 
Lister,  J.  J. 
LiVEiNG,  Prof.   G.   D., 
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•MacAlister,    D.,    m.d., 

F.K.C  p. 
Macalister,  Prof.A.,M.D., 
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Page,  T,  E. 
Palmer,  Rev.  T.  L. 


Parker,  G.,  m.d.  (E.  '94) 
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Parkinson,  late  Rev.  S. 

D.D.,      F.ll.A.S.,     F.R.S. 

(E.  1893) 
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Prykr,  Rev.  W.  E.  (E. 
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Russell,  Rev.  H.,  b.d. 
t Salisbury,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Sampson,  R.  A. 
Sandford,    late    Rev. 

F.  (E.  1894) 

J-SaNDYS,  J.  E.,  LiTT.D. 

(E.  1894) 
Sayle,  C.  E. 
Scott,  R.  F.  (E.  1896) 
Sephton,  Rev.   J.   (E. 

1894) 
Seward,  A.  C. 
Sheppard,  Rev.  C.  P. 
Shore,  L.  E.,  m.d. 
Shaker,  A. 


tSikes,  E.  E.,  b.a. 
*  Smith,  G.  C.  M. 
Smith,  H.  W.  (M.  '96) 
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Spenser,  H.  J.,  ll.m. 
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tTottenham,  11.  R. 
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Viney,  Rev.  R. 
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SI   JE   PUIS. 

LAds  in  red,  come  raise  a  chorus ; 

Lady  Margaret  men  are  we  : 
Mark  the  flag  that's  floating  o'er  us, 

Read  the  motto  "Si  je  puis!" 
'  Tis  a  golden  rule  of  rowing, 

True  since  rowing  first  began  ; 
Every  race  we  must  mean  going, 

Aye,  and  winning  if  we  can ! 

Chorus — If  we  can  !    If  we  can  !    If  we  can  ! 

Then  row  for  Lady  Margaret  every  man  ! 
Though  we  cannot  all  aspire 
To  set  the  Cam  on  fire, 
^et  we'll  get  the  boat  up  higher 
If  we  can ! 

So  we'll  work  together  facing 

Pelting  rain  or  burning  sun  : 
It's  not  only  in  the  racing 

That  a  place  is  lost  and  won  f 
Stick  to  practice,  stick  to  training 

Resolutely,  every  man : 
While  there's  aught  to  do  remaining" 

We  must  do  it  if  we  can ! 

Chorus — -If  we  can  !    If  we  can  !    If  we  can  ! 

Then  row  for  Lady  Margaret  every  man  \ 
Never  mind  about  the  weather ! 
Watch  the  time  and  swing  and  feather ! 
And  we'll  get  the  boat  together 
If  we  can ! 
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Then  when  scarlet  blades  are  flashing 

As  the  good  ship  gathers  pace. 
And  the  rattle's  loudly  crashing 

At  the  crisis  of  the  race, 
Though  whoe'er  you  please  ahead  be, 

Follow  out  this  simple  plan : 
Let  the  motto  of  the  Red  be 

*  We  will  bump  them  if  we  can ! ' 

Chorus — If  we  can  !    If  we  can  !    If  we  can  ! 

Then  row  for  Lady  Margaret  every  man ! 
And  together  raise  the  chorus, 
We'll  let  no  one  triumph  o'er  us. 
But  we'll  bump  the  boat  before  us 
If  we  can ! 

R.  H.  F. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  RECORDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  48  ij . 

fT  is  well  known  that  St  John's  did  not  come 
1  ^  into  possession  of  all  the  estates  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet had  designed  for  its  support.  Through 
the  unwearied  efforts  of  Bishop  Fisher,  backed  up 
by  the  assiduity  of  our  third  Master,  Nicolas  Metcalfe, 
the  estates  of  three  religious  houses  were  added  to 
the  endowments  of  the  College.  The  Maison  Dieu  of 
Ospringe  and  the  Benedictine  Nunneries  of  Higham 
and  Broomhall  were  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII,  and 
their  possession  granted  to  the  College. 

Preserved  among  the  muniments  of  the  College 
are  a  vast  number  of  charters  belonging  to  these 
Houses.  Fascinating  as  these  are  to  the  professed 
antiquary,  it  cannot  be  said  that  to  the  ordinary 
reader  grants  of  land  and  compacts  between  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  which  have  been  dissolved  for  centuries 
are  of  much  interest.  But  preserved  among  the  rent- 
rolls  and  charters  of  Higham  are  a  few  letters  and 
documents  of  more  general  concern. 

The  Nunnery  of  Lillechurch  or  Higham  (near 
Rochester)  is  stated  to  have  been  founded  by  King 
Stephen  before  the  year  1151.  From  a  writing  of 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1138 — 1162), 
preserved  in  the  College  (printed  in  Dugdale's  Alonas- 
ticon,  ed.  1846,  IV.  381),  it  appears  that  King  Stephen 
and  his  Queen  Matilda  gave  to  their  younger  daughter 
Mary,    and  her    nuns   of    St   Sulpice,    the    Manor    of 
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Lillechurch,  and  so  founded  this  house.  Mary  herself 
afterwards  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Rumsey,  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  ultimately  married  Matthew  of  Flanders  and 
became  Countess  of  Boulogne. 

The  Manor  of  Lillechurch  and  its  demesnes  were 
confirmed  by  grants  from  successive  Kings  to  the  nun- 
nery at  Higham,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery 
became  the  property  of  St  John's  College,  one  of  the 
farms  into  which  the  College  estate  there  is  divided 
being  called  'Lillechurch,'  and  another  the  'Abbey 
farm,'  to  this  day. 

Originally  founded  for  sixteen  nuns,  the  house 
gradually  decayed,  until  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  were  but  three  inmates,  against  two 
of  whom  charges  of  dissolute  life  seem  very  clearly 
to  have  been  made  out  by  Bishop  Fisher  (Dugdale, 
Monasticon  rv.  379  ;  Lewis,  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,  11.  307). 
A  list  of  the  abbesses  and  prioresses  will  be  found  in 
Dugdale  (/.  c.  p.  378). 

In  the  College  Library  is  now  deposited  the  mortuary 
roll  of  Amphelicia,  who  was  prioress  in  1298.  This 
is  a  parchment  roll  some  50  or  60  feet  in  length, 
signed  by  no  less  than  363  religious  houses  in  England, 
each  setting  forth  in  a  short  formula  that  the  deceased 
has  their  prayers  from  that  time  forth.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  finest  of  such  documents  in  existence  {First 
Report  of  the  Historical  MSS  Conifnission,  p.  74)  One 
point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  in  it 
so  many  specimens  of  contemporary  handwriting. 

While  turning  over  a  quantity  of  rent-rolls  of  the 
Manor  of  Lillechurch  I  found  two  parchment  rolls ; 
one  apparently  a  service  for  the  Commemoration  of 
Benefactors,  partly  in  Norman-French,  partly  in 
English ;  the  other  a  list  of  pittances  or  allowances  to 
the  nuns  on  certain  church  festivals.  This  com- 
memoration service  has  at  some  time  been  much 
injured  by  damp,  and  the  earlier  part  (forming  the 
outside  of  the  roll]  is  not  easily  deciphered. 
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It  commences  with  a  list  of  abbesses  and  prioresses, 
and  the  names  here  given  add  very  considerably  to 
the  list  given  by  Dugdale,  while  one  or  two  of  his 
names  do  not  appear  in  this  list. 

It  will  be  observed  that  prayers  are  offered  for  the 
souls  of  William  Wells,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1437 — 44)» 
and  of  John  Low,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1444 — 68).  It 
may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  service  was  used 
while  Thomas  Rotheram  was  Bishop  (1468 — 72). 


Jube  domine  benedicere.  Auctor  &  Defensor  sit  nobis 
omnipotens  miserere  domine  Amen.  Benedicite  Domine. 
Parlum  del  ordere  del  alme  nre  mestre.  Nous  membre  del 
alme  labesse  Marie,  labesse  Amor,  labbesse  Emeline,  labbesse 
Oliue,  labesse  Mabile,  labbesse  Amice,  labbesse  Eustace, 
labbesse  Jude,  labbesse  Jon,  Del  alme  la  p'orisse  Alis,  la 
p'orisse  Eunice,  la  p'orisse  Jon,  la  p'orisse  Amflise,  la  p'orisse 
Maut,  la  p'orisse  Jone,  la  p'orisse  Maut,  la  p'orisse  Elizabeth, 
la  p'orisse  Cecile,  la  p'orisse  Oliue,  la  p'orisse  Jone. 
Del  alme  le  roi  Esteuene,  la  reyne  Maut,  Madam.e  Marie  &  de 
lo"^  enfants.  Et  alme  del  roy  Henry  &  de  ces  enfants,  la  alme 
del  roy  Ion  (?)  &  de  ces  enfants  lalme  le  roy  Edward  et  de  ces 
enfants .... 

(The  manuscript  is  here  much  torn  and  defaced) 

Prium  pr  seint  ecglice  ke  deu  la  garde  &  la  mentayne  &  la 
defende  de, . .  .&  de  trauaile  &  la  content  p"^  sa  m''ci.  Amen 
Priil  p''  lalme  le  roi  Esteuene  p'  lalme  la  reyne  Maut  et  p""  la 
alme  Marie  p""  labbesse,  roy  Jon  p''  lalme  le  roy  Edward,  p''  lalme 
Wille,  p"^  lalme  Raffh,  pr  lalme  Jon,  p^  lalme  Raffh,  p^  lalme 
Jon,  p'  lalme  Willem,  &  p'^  lalme  Willem  Jon,  ke  diu  assoile. 
p^  n--. 

Prin  p''  lalme  Thos,  p"^  lalme  Regnal,  p"^  lalme  Jon,  p""  lalme 
Nicol,  p*"  lalme  Amand,  p''  alme  Wille,  p"^  lez  almes  Jon  &  Jon, 
Alis,  Thomas  &  lez  almes  Jon  &  Jon  ke  dieu.  pater  n"". 
Prium  p""  lalme  Richard,  p"^  lalme  Willem,  p""  lalme  Jon,  p""  lalme 
Margerie,  p"^  lalme  Jon,  p""  lalme  Rogier,  p''  lalme  Jon,  p""  lalme 
Willem,  p""  lalme  Jon,  p""  lalme  Thos,  &  p""  lalme  Thos,  p''  lalme 
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Robert,  p'  lalme  Margerie,  p''  lalme  Margerie,  p""  lalme  Alis  & 
p""  lalme  Alis,  p""  lalme  Jon  &  p''  tous  nous  autre  bienfetours  ke 
dieu  les  asoile.     Amen  Pr  nost"^ 

(The  manuscript  is  here  very  illegihle  in  parts) 

God  for  thy  m''cy  send  suche  wynd  &  wederyng  on  erthe  y'  gras 
corne  &  ifruites  may  grow  crysten  men  to  sustayne  oure  lyues  to 
amend  strengthyng  off  oure  sowlys  good  lord  for  thy  m''cy 
Amen. 

God  for  thy  m''cy  saue  oure  holy  fadyr  y^  poope  w*  all  hys 
cardinallys,  patryarkys  of  Jerusalem,  archebyshoppys  and 
Bysshopys,  parsones  and  vicarius  &  all  y"  y*  hauyth  holy  chyrche 
vndyr  goui'naunce,  god  geue  them  g^'ce  so  to  rewlle  them  selffe 
&  thoo  y'  be  vnder  them  that  hytt  may  be  pleasynt  to  god^ 
saluacion  bothe  to  ther  lyuyes  &  soulys  Amen. 
God  for  his  marcy  saue  the  priores  of  thys  place  and  all  here 
Systres,  god  geue  here  g''ce  so  to  rulle  herselfe  and  thoo  that 
be  vndyr  her  Rewell,  plesyng  to  god  and  saluacon  to  theyr 
sowles  Amendment,  to  here  lyfe,  and  Amendment  to  thys  poore 
place.     Lord  &  it  be  thy  wylle  Amen. 

God  for  his  m^'cy  saue  all  the  bretheryn  &  Systerne  is  lyvys  & 
specily  Sr  John  Bycroft  Confessor  off  thys  place  &  Mast"^  Williii 
Brayesbrak,  Raaffe  Beer,  Richard  Rykcles,  Robert  Gylmyn, 
Willm  Roolff,  Roberd  fferrowre,  Willm  ffuller.  And  all  othyr 
benefacturus  that  we  be  bownde  to  p''y  for,  that  god  off  hys 
mercy  geue  vs  grace  to  p''y  so  for  them  that  hytt  may  be  to  the 
pleasure  off  god  &  Saluacyon  bothe  to  theyr  lyvys  and  to  theyr 
sowlys  Amen. 

God  for  hys  m^cy  saue  all  thalt  there  is  on  water,  on  lande,  in 
pryson,  in  det  or  dedly  syne,  in  pell  off  dethe,  in  chyld  bede 
lyyng,  god  for  hys  nvcy  geue  vs  grace  to  p''y  so  for  them 
plesyng  to  god  saluacon  bothe  to  theyr  lyffys  &  sowlys.  Amen. 
God  for  his  mrcy  saue  the  steward  off  thys  place  &  Councellaris 
&  the  Rent  gaderers  &  all  the  Seruantys  that  to  thys  place 
belongyng  &  all  the  tenawntes,  god  geue  them  grce  so  to  rewlle 
the  selfes  that  hytt  may  be  pleasyng  to  god  and  saluacious  to 
ther  sowlys  Amen. 

God  for  hys  m'"cy  haue  mi'cy  opon  the  sowll  of  Willm  Wellys 
Bysshope  of  Rowchester  &  for  the  sowle  off  Bysshop  John  Low 
«&  for  all  the  Bysshoppys  sowlys  that  eu^  haue  bene  vysetorys 
synne  thys  place  was  fyrst  fowndyd  &  send  vnto  them  Reqiiitm 
Hempilcrnam  Amen,  p"".  n"". 
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God  for  hys  m^'cy  haue  m''cy  one  owre  preares  sowle  Dame 
Esobell  Wade  &  for  the  sowle  off  Dame  Margaret  Boteler 
p''ares  of  this  place  and  for  all  the  preores  sowlys  that  hathe 
byne  syne  thys  place  was  fyrst  ffowndyd  and  send  vnto  them 
Requiem  Sempiternavi  Amen.     Pr  Nosf. 

God  for  hys  m^'cy  haue  m'^cy  apon  all  owre  systren  sowlys  that 
haue  benne  Resseuyd  in  thys  place  &  specially  for  the  sowle  of 
Ame  Murden,  subpreares  of  thys  place  and  Dame  Maude, 
her  systerne  Dame  Margery,  Dame  Joone,  Dame  Alys, 
Dame  Joone,  Dame  Kateryne,  Dame  Joone  &  for  all  the 
sowlys  that  have  bene  systres  of  thys  place  syne  thys  place  was 
fyrst  foundyd  and  send  vnto  the  Requiem  et''  n.  P"^.  N"^, 
God  for  hys  much  m''cy  have  marcy  on  all  our  founders 
sowlys  and  specially  for  the  sowle  off  Kyng  Steuyne  &  for  the 
sowle  of  quenne  Mawde  &  dame  Mary  her  dowgt"^  that  was 
Abbas  off  thys  place  &  for  the  sowle  of  Kyng  Johne  &  the 
sowle  of  Kyng  Harry  &  for  the  sowlys  of  all  the  Kynges  thatt 
hathe  byne  fownders  off  thys  place  syne  this  place  was  fyrst 
fowndyd  &  send  vnto  them  Requiem  Sempiiernam  Amen.  Pr.  Nr. 
God  for  hys  muche  m''cy  haue  m''cy  apon  owre  flfaders  sowlys 
&  owre  moders  sowlys,  owre  Godfadyrs  sowlys,  owre  godmothers 
sowlys,  owre  brethrene  sowlys,  owre  systren  sowlys,  &  all  owre 
kynnys  sowlys  and  all  owre  fryndys  sowlys  and  for  Dany 
Everard  is  sowle  and  Masf  Harry  Crosby  ys  sowle  &  for  John 
Dagfeld  sowUe  &  for  all  the  sowlys  y*  we  be  bound  to  p''y  for  & 
for  all  crysten  sowlys.     De  profundis  &c. 

Ffor  the  sowle  of  Rychard  Morgan  &  Jehan  hys  wyffe,  for 
the  sowle  of  Raynold  Assche  &  Rychard  Gowlys  sowle,  for  the 
sowle  of  Sr  Thomas  ffrowyke  Knyght  &  Jehan  hys  wyffe  and 
Thomas  hys  son. 


Ilec  sunt  statuta  pidanciarum  ecdesie  de  Hegham. 

En   la  coception  nostre  Dame  deus  mes  &  pitance  payn  e 
c''ueyse. 

En  la  veyle  de  Nowel  deus  mes. 
Le  iour  de  Nowel  treys  mes. 
Le  iour  de  Stephene  deus  mes. 
Le  iour  de  seynt  Johii  le  Eungeliste,  deus  mes. 
.  Le  iour  de  seint  Thomas,  deus  mes. 
Le  iour  de  la  c''cucision,  deus  mes. 
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Le  iour  de  la  Tiphayne,  deus  mes. 

Le  iour  de  seynt  Sulpis,  ij  mes. 

Le  iour  de  la  purificacion  ij  mes  e  pitance  payn  e  Cueyse. 

Le  dimeygne  prochein  de  vant  les  cendres  ij  mes  elur  crepis 
eflur. 

Le   ic  del  anunciacion  fire  dame  ij  mes  e  pitance  payn  e 
Cueyse. 

Le  dimeygne  de  paumes,  ij  mes. 

Le  io''  de  la  cene  fire  seyn"^  de  vant  Pask,  ij  mes. 

En  la  veyle  de  Pask,  ij  mes. 

Le  iour  de  Pask,  treys  mes  elur  flauns. 

Len  demeyn  de  Pask,  ij  mes. 

Le  mardy  suant  apres,  ij  mes. 
*Le  meskerdie  aps  deuons  prendre  pesson,  le  iouisdie  apres 
charfres. 

En  les  vtaues  de  pask  quasimodo  genite  ij  mes. 

Le  io"^  de  lexaltacion  seint  croys  ij  mes. 

Le  veyle  de  ascencion  pesson. 

Le  io'  de  ascecio  ij  pitace  payn  c''ueise  e  checu  un  formage. 

La  veyle  de  Pentecoste,  ij  mes. 

Le  iour  de  Pentecoste  iij  mes. 

Le  demeyn  de  Pentecoste,  ij  mes. 
f  Le  meskerdie  ap^s  deuons  prendre  pesson,  le  iouisdie  chares 
fresches. 

Le  mardy  suant  prochain  apres,  ij  mes. 

Le  iour  de  la  Trinite  ij  mes. 

Le   veyle   de   corpe   Csti   pesson.     Le  io"^  de   Corpe  C''sti 
ij  mes. 

Le  iour  de  seint  John"  de  baptiste  ij  mes. 

Le  io"^  Peter  &  Paul  ij  mes,   Le   io"^  seint  Annfc,   payn   e 
Cueyse. 

Le  io""  de  la  tr"sfiguracion,  ij  mes, 

Le  io""  seint  Radegunde  pitance,  xij  deners. 

Le  veyle  de  la  assiipcion  nr^  Dame  ij  mesw 

Le  tierce  io""  apres  ij  mes,  les  vtas  de  assiipcion,  ij  mes. 

Le  io"^  de  la  Natiuite  nr^  Dame   ij  mes,  pitance   payn   e 
c''ueyse. 

Le  io"^  de  seint  Mich  ij  mes.     Le  feste  de  reliquis  ij  mes. 

Le  veyle  de  tous  seyns  pesson.     Le  io''  de  tons  scyns  ij  mes. 

*  Inteiiined  in  a  later  hand.  t  Interlined  in  a  later  hand. 
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Le  io""  de  dedicacion  eccle  ij  mes. 

E  qnt  quatredubbla  feste  vyent  sur  Lundy  dunk  auera  le 
tovent  chars. 

Le  iour  del  assupcion  treys  mes  pitance  payn  e  c''ueyse 
ehecun  vn  formage. 

Len  demeyn  del  assumpcion  ij  mes. 

This  list  of  pittances  or  allowances  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  wealthy  nunnery  of  Barking  (Dugdale, 
Monasticon,  i,  444).  The  document  is  very  plainly 
written  in  a  fifteenth  century  hand,  and  most  of  the 
Norman-French  words  are  sufficiently  like  their 
modern  equivalents  to  be  understood. 

Mes  stands  for  a  portion,  cervise  or  cervoise  beer,- 
crept's,  in  modern  French  crepes^  seem  to  have  been 
fritters  or  wafers,  flauns  (from  the  low  Latin  Jladonem) 
were  custards,  or  open  tarts  ;  pesson  is  ior  poissouy  char/res 
for  chair  fralche. 

But  I  am  unable  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  eliir 
(or  e  lur),  or  eflur  (or  e  fiur).  It  may  be  that  efiur  stands 
for  et  flur  or  a  Jleur,  i.e.  fieiir  de  farine,  which  Cotgrave 
gives  as  xvith  century  French  for  flour.  Quasimodo 
gcfiite  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Introit,  chanted  at 
the  Mass  for  Low  Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  after  Easter ; 
the  Octave  [vtaves,  utaves)  of  a  Feast  is  the  week  or 
eight  days  following,  including  the  Feast  itself.  On 
the  day  of  St  Rhadegund  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
nuns  got  twelve  pence  {deniers)  as  well  as  a  pittance. 

The  last  Prioress  of  the  House,  Anchoreta  Ungo- 
thorpe  or  Owglethorpe,  died  31  January  1520.  Probably 
Fisher  had  had  his  eye  on  the  nunnery  for  some  time, 
and  her  death  only  hurried  matters  on.  At  this  time 
there  were  but  three  nuns  left,  Agnes  Swayne,  Eliza- 
beth Penny,  and  Godlive  (also  called  Godliva,  Godley, 
and  Godliffe)  Lawrence. 

The  letters  which  follow  seem  to  shew  that  Fisher 

left  Metcalfe  to  take  the  leading  part  in  obtaining  the 

King's  consent.     The  second  of  Sharpe's  letters  (now  a 

mere  fragment,  the  earlier  portion  having  been  torn  away) 

VOL.  XVII.  4G 
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is  interesting  as  shewing  that  some  misgivings  were 
felt  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  course  which  was  to  be 
followed  and  its  effect  as  a  precedent. 

Addressed:    To    the    Ryght    Worshipful!    Mr    Archdeacon    of 
Rochesf  this  lettre  be  dd  in  hast. 

After  all  dew  recomendacons  Syr  so  it  is  the  ladies  of  Heigham 

haue  optened  the  kinges  licence  to  elec  a  p'ores  and  so  thei 

must  goo  to  elecion  hastely.  my  lord  can  no  longer  differ  it 

but  to  his  dishono'"  greatly.     And  if  thei  doo  elec  an  hede, 

bothe  yo'^  matter  shalbe  hyndred  thereby  and  also  in  case  that 

howse  be  fnlate  the  charge  thereof  wilbe  the  more  by  reson 

of  the   p'oresse   pencion  that  she  must  haue.     fifor   this  con- 

sideracion  and  other  my  lord  thynkes  it  best  that  yo""  m^'ship 

come  to  London  as  hastely  as  ye  can  aff  the  sight  herof,  and 

to  labor  that  either  by  the  meanes  of  my  lord  of  Devonshyre 

or  some  oder  my  lord  cardinal!  may  induce  the  kynges  ^^c&  to 

send  to  the  foresaid  ladyes  a  comandmet  to  differ  ther  elecion 

to  a  forder  knowlege  of  hys  pleaso"". 

Syr  I  came  to  London  for  this  cawse  onely  for  my  lord  saythe 

y^  may  do  more  good  at  London  abowt  thys  matter  now  then 

at  home.     Wherefore  it  is  hys  mynd  that  aft^  the  syght  herof 

ye  shall  come  in  all  goodly  haste,  and  abowt  thys  matter  do  all 

diligence  y'  y*'  can.     And  when  y"  haue  the  for  said  coiiiandmet 

of  the  kyng  y«  may  not  send  it  but  get  some  seruand  of  my 

lord  kardinalls  to  bryng  it  to  Heigham  in  all  hast  or  els  some 

seruand  of  the  kynges  thus  o''  lord  p'sue  yo'^  m''  ship  from  london 

in  great  hast 

By  yo"^  sertiand 

Raf  Mallenda  p'st. 


Addressed:   To  the  right   worshipful!   Maisf  Docto^  Metcalfe 
Archdiacon  of  Rochesf. 

My  dewty  of  recomendacions  premised,  liketh  it  yC  Maist"^ 
shype  to  know  my  lord  wold  ryght  gladly  here  how  y^  do  in 
yo^  besines,  his  lordship  marvelith  that  y«  sende  noo  answer  of 
the  last  letter  that  I  wrott  vnto  yow  My  lorde  wold  y'  yo"^ 
maistershipe  shuld  gett  the  kynges  letters  (after  the  copyes  that 
that  y^  sende  to  me)  direckyd  vnto  his  lordshipe  fro  the  kynge 
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for  the  avoydance  of  the  noones  of  hygham.  If  the  kynges 
letters  can  not  be  gotyn  then  to  know  when  my  lorde  cardinall 
coins  home  for  if  he  cil  not  home  shortly  my  lorde  is  mynded 
to  sende  the  letters  to  be  sealyd  of  my  lorde  Cardinall  and  to 
wryte  to  Docto"'  Telyar  and  to  su  other  also  abowte  my  lorde 
cardinall  for  the  speddyng  of  them.  If  yor  maistershipe  myght 
haue  eny  lesur  I  thynke  itt  shuld  be  weall  doyne  that  y*  coin  to 
hallynge  and  see  my  lorde  for  then  y^  shall  know  mor  of  his 
mynde  as  knows  our  lorde  who  haue  yo""  maistershype  in  his 
g''cioss  kepying  at  Hallyng  the  xxv  day  of  Septemb 

yC  bedma  &  orato"^ 

Richard  Sharpe. 


Addressed:   [To  the]   Ryght  WorshipfuU  [Dr]  Metcalfe  Arch- 
deacon [of  Roche]sf. 

. . .  .yow  to  know  what  is  best  to  be  doyn.  If. . .  .if  ther  war  a 
lettar  sende  fro  the  kyng  to,. for  to  make  a  restrayntt  of  all 
renttes  guddes  and  implementes.  .the  said  noonre  that  y*  shuld 
make  them,  .to  provyde  for  the  self  and  my  lord  answerde  and 
said  lett  the  M""  doo  therein  as  he  thynkyth  best,  and  so  other 
answer  he  wold  giif  noon  and  therfor  folow  yo*"  cownsill  for 
wether  ys  to  be  doyne  or  not  I  can  nott  tell,  to  haue  the  kynges 
letters  for  my  lord  Cobhin,  me  semeth  it  is  not  couenient,,  for 
yt  is  not  for  noo  temporall  man  to  remoue  them  to  eny  other 
place  and  mor  ou""  we  thynke  rather  it  shuld  be  dyshono""  to  my 
lorde  &  also  example  y*  heraftur  myght  be  hyndraunce  to  his 
iurisdiction,  thus  yo"^  maistyrshipe  hathe  the  best  counsill  y*  I 
can  gyff  yow.  Our  lord  forther  yow  in  yC  besines  &  haue  yow 
in  his  gi'ciose  kepyng  in  hast  at  Hallyng  this  monday 

yo""  bedma 

Richard  Sharpe. 

yt  is  best  that  yo""  maistershipe  speke  with  my  lorde  or  y®  obteyne 
of  the  kinges  grace  eny  lettar  to  my  lorde  in  this  matter. 


When  at  last  the  King  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
matter  up  he  clearly  proceeded  with  some  vigour, 
as  the  tenour  of  the  following  letter  shews. 
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Fisher  proceeded,  we  may  gather,  with  care  and  de-^ 
liberation,  and  was  clearly  anxious  that  the  whole 
proceedings  should  be  judicial  in  their  character.  The 
King  seems  at  least  once  to  have  urged  him  to  greater 
despatch  (see  the  letter  printed  by  Hymers,  Funeral 
Ser7no7i  of  Lady  Margaret,^.  189).  The  King  ultimately 
dissolved  the  Priory  21  October  1522,  and  granted  its 
possessions  to  the  College  19  May  1523.  The  Bishop  and 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  confirmed  this  'vs\ 
March  1524,  and  the  Pope,  Clement  vii,  sanctioned  the 
whole  by  a  Bull  dated  October  1524. 

Endorsed:  A  cope  of  the  kynges  letf  ys  for  Higham. 

Rightt  reu^'ende  father  in  God  our  trusty  and  well  beloued  we 
gret  you  well.  And  where  as  credible  relacon  ys  made  vnto  vs 
that  by  reason  of  the  manyfest  and  sklanderouse  incontynencyes 
mysorders  and  digressions  vsed  and  daily  more  and  more 
increaced  w'  in  o""  the  Monastery  or  Priory  of  Highm  beyng 
aswell  of  o"^  fundacon  and  patronage  as  of  yo''  diocese  and  Juris- 
dicion.  Not  oonly  the  dyvyne  service  there  of  auncyent  tyme 
by  o""  progenitours  of  famouse  memory  establisshed  and 
founded.  But  also  the  gouernors  of  the  same  towchyng  the 
trade  of  Religyon  growe  in  to  extreme  ruyne  and  decaye.  So 
that  the  direct  order  of  their  profession  ys  vterly  altered  and 
subuerted  contrary  to  the  rulys  of  their  religion.  To  the  hyghe 
displeasure  of  god,  Sklander  and  infamy  of  the  same  place, 
also  to  ryght  evyll  and  perlesse  example  of  semblable  pro- 
fessyons  and  consequently  to  o""  myscontentacion.  We  hauyng 
tendre  zele  and  respecte  to  the  encreace  of  all  Cristes  Religion 
and  willyng  reformacon  of  the  enormyties  vsed  in  that  behalff. 
As  well  for  that  the  said  Monastery  is  of  C  foundacon  as  also 
bycause  we  wold  not  suffer  the  impechement  or  vyolacion  of  eny 
religion,  specially  w'  in  our  realmes  or  dinons  Woll  and 
comaunde  you  that  w*  conuenyent  diligence  vpon  the  Recepte 
of  these  C  Ires  ye  do  sende  your  officers  sufficiently  auctorysed 
vnto  our  said  monastery.  To  thentent  they  in  good  and 
substanciall  maner  may  reasort  thether  by  meane  of  visitacon. 
And  thereupon  by  vertue  of  this  o"^  comandment  and  auctoritie 
of  yo''  ordynary  Jurisdicon  they  shall  precede  against  the  nonnes 
]3eyng  sisters  there,  accordynge  to  the  lawc  and  ther  demerit^ 
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Signiyfjng  vnto  you  that  for  the  reuerence  wiche  we  haue  to  the 
same  religion  we  be  thaduyce  of  o'^  Counsaill  haue  taken  suche 
ordre  and  direcon  that  the  said  sisteres  in  religiouse  houses 
shalbe  prouyded  of  competent  lyvyng  hereafter.  Where  we 
doubte  not  thay  shall  haue  such  example  of  gode  lyvyng  gevyn 
vnto  them  as  shalbe  for  their  holsome  reducion  vnto  the  rightt 
pathe  of  ther  verry  true  profession  like  as  we  woll  yo"^  officers 
shall  shewe  and  declare  vnto  them  in  o''  behalff  accordyngly. 
And  that  y^  fale  not  diligently  taccomplisshe  this  o""  comandment 
w*  effecte  as  ye  tendre  o'^  pleasour  Yevyn  vndre  C  Signet. 


We  gather  from  the  documents  which  follow  that 
two  of  the  nuns,  the  two  in  fact  against  whom  charges 
of  dissolute  life  were  made  out,  very  soon  began  to 
^.lienate  the  property  of  the  nunnery.  John  James, 
whose  name  occurs  in  these  documents,  had  been  the 
bailiff  or  land-agent  of  the  convent,  and  he  afterwards 
acted  in  this  capacity  for  the  College. 

Confessed  by  Dame  Godley  &  Dame  Peny. 

ffirst  deluerd  by  dame  Godley  to  her  susturs  doghter  oon  litill 
chest  with  evidences,     With  the  key  of  the  same. 

Itm  oon  parcell  of  evidence  in  a  chest  in  Dame  Godleis 
chawmber  att  hir  beddes  feet  lying  in  a  bleddar. 

Itm     dd  to  hir  brother  by  hir  own  handes  oon  pax. 

Itm     dd  by  hir  to  Elizabeth  servande  there  ij  cruettes. 

Itm     dd  to  her  mother  oon  boke  coueryd  w*  siluer  &  gilt. 

Itm     in  her  mothers  kepyng  also  oon  chalis  gilt. 

Itm  another  chalis  that  lyeth  in  plege  (as  she  saith)  to  her 
mother. 

Itm  X  or  xj  fether  beddes  &  and  ij  or  iij  matres  within  the 
monastery. 

Itm  all  ther  napry  ware  in  a  chest  lokkyd  &  seallyd  & 
standing  in  a  chawmber  callyd  the  bischoppis  chawmb^ 

Itm     to  John  James  oon  ledger  conteynyng  al  ther  evidence. 

Itm  dd  to  the  same  John  James  by  the  p'oress  at  diuerss  & 
gondry  tymes  other  diuerss  evidence  perteyning  to  the  monastery. 
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Itm  dd  to  y^  same  the  composicoii  betwyn  y«  vicare  of 
Highm  &  the  monastery  of  the  same. 

Itm     in  Dame  Penys  chawmber  iij  superaltares. 

liin  vndyr  the  sterres  y*^  leddith  to  the  dortar  &  in  within 
the  dortar  iij  spyttes,  oon  pott  of  brass. 

Itm  carryd  in  Sakkes  at  diuerss  tymes  to  Laurence  howse 
of  Gravesende  vestmentes,  palles,  aulter  clothes,  towelles  & 
other  diuerss  stuff  belongyn  to  the  monastery. 

Itm  y^  obligacion  of  the  hospitall  of  Strode  in  Dame  Penys 
chawmb.  in  hir  chest  or  elles  in  the  litell  buttre  within  the 
parlo'^  in  a  box. 

Itm  in  Dame  Godles  chest  in  the  Dortar  oon  maser,  oon 
lituU  coffer  w*  relikkes,  oon  home  garnyshyd  with  siluer,  Seynt 
Johns  head,  ij  litell  pelows  coueryd  w*  silke  &  other  certain 
stuff,  hir  brother  hath  the  key. 

Itm  dd  to  James  Vrmston  certain  stuff  left  by  Dame  Peny 
at  her  departure. 

Itm  in  the  handes  of  Stephen  ther  servand  oon  fether  bedd 
with  oon  bolster  ij  blankettes  oon  couerled  &  a  pelow. 


Parte  of  the  Evidences  be  at  Lawrence  house  of  Graves  ende 
delu''et  by  Dame  Godley  to  hir  kynswoman  in  a  littell  cheste. 

Itm  another  pte  of  Evidence  in  Dame  Godley  chambr  at  her 
bedde  feete 

Itm     dd.  to  hir  brod"^  by  hir  owen  handes  on  pax. 

Itm  dd.  by  Dame  Godley  to  Elizabeth  SeriJnt  in  the 
Monasterie  ij  Cruettes. 

Itm  dd.  -to  Laurence  wif  by  Dame  Godley  a  booke  coueret 
w*  silu"". 

Itm     on  Chalis  vngilte  liethe  at  London  for  v  markes. 

Itm     X  or  xj  fetherbeddes  ij  or  iij  materes  be  in  the  house. 

Itm  all  the  Napery  ware  is  in  a  cheste  in  a  chamb''  called 
the  bishop  loked  &  sealed  vnd""  the  stayres  that  ledithe  to  the 
dortor. 

Itm     iij  superaltares  in  Dame  Penys  chambr. 

Itm     John  Jamys  hath  a  leger  coteyning  all  their  evidence. 

Itm     iij  spittes  in  the  dortor. 

Itm  inquire  of  the  old  lady  who  gaff  theym  counsell  to 
covey  there  evidence  away. 
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Their  home  having  been  broken  up,  Fisher  and 
Metcalfe  had  now  to  provide  for  the  nuns.  It  appears 
that  Agnes  Swayne  went  to  Swaffham  Bulbeck  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Elizabeth  Penny  to  St  Sepulchre's 
Priory  in  Canterbury,  and  Godlive  Lawrence  to  the 
nunnery  of  St  Helen's,  within  Bishopsgate,  London. 

Addressed:  This  lettre  be  delyu^'ed  to  the  goodman  Hudson 
brewer  besyde  Powles  Wharff  to  be  coveyed  by  hym  to 
M""  Archdiacon  of  Rochest'  beyng  at  Cambrege  in  goodly 
haste. 
Ryght  worshipfull  syr  I  recoriiend  me  to  yo""  m^'ship  in  dew  man*^ 
thankyng  the  same  for  yo^  gifte  whiche  dothe  me  ease  at  this 
tyme.  Syr  my  lord  hathe  comanded  me  to  signifye  to  you  that 
he  wold  have  you  to  lay  a  parte  all  other  besynes  and  to  goo 
abowt  yo"^  matter  cocernyng  the  nonnes  w*  all  y"^  payn  & 
diligence.  Dame  Laurence  wold  gladly  be  in  sainct  Elynnes 
and  setteld  ther  &  my  lord  wold  as  fayn  that  she  wer  ther,  but 
what  M''  Secretary  haithe  done  in  that  thyng  his  lordship  wotes 
not.  Therefor  he  wold  ye  shuld  labc  to  knew,  he  thynkes  it  to 
moche  to  put  M"^  Secretary  bothe  to  make  letters  &  to  send 
them  forthe.  Y^  must  therefor  yc^  selff  labo"^  w'  his  lettres. 
Wer  this  Dame  Lawrence  removed  &  at  rest  my  lord  rekennethe 
the  matter  weall  fortheward.  Whan  y^  come  vp  to  London  lat 
my  Lord  knew  by  yC  lettres  for  he  thynkes  long  to  have  yo" 
aboute  this  matter.  It  is  told  w'  vs  that  my  lord  Cardinall  was 
on  o"^  Lady  Day  at  Bryges  and  that  he  shall  come  to  the 
empero"^  at  Gawnt.  Other  tydynges  w^  have  none.  Jhon 
Harredyne,  Jhon  Lawrence,  his  mother,  &  Dame  Godlyve  his 
sustre  wer  w*  my  lord  at  Hallyng  &  agreed  that  this  matter 
myght  be  cocluded  spedely.  Whan  my  lord  wished  that  y® 
wer  about  this  matter  I  offred  my  selff  to  goo  about  it  in  yC 
absence  sayng  I  wyste  welle  ye  had  necessary  besynes  at 
Cambrege.  Wher  vnto  he  answered  that  it  wer  not  beste  that 
I  or  any  other  besyde  yo"  shuld  go  about  (it)  coinanding  me 
therefore  thus  to  wryt  as  knowethe  ^our  Lord]  who  kepe  your 
maistership.  Ffrom  Hallyng  in  festo  j/z'magn. . 
Please  it  yo^  m''shipe  to  have  me 
recomended  to  M"^  Smythe  yo^^  depute. 
( This  letter  is  not  signed,  but  seems  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Ralph  Mallenda^ 
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Addressed:  [To  the  right]  worshipfull  M^  [Dr]  Metcalff  archy- 
dekyn  of  Rochester  be  thes  delyu''yd  at  Mr  Hudsons  bruer 
at  Pollys  qwarfF. 

f  Right  worshipfull]  in  my  most  vmbell  man''  I  comend  me  to 
yowr  M''shyp  beyng  ryght  [.  ]  of  yowr  good  helth  &  how  ye 
have  sped  with  my  lord  of  Salysbere  [I  have]  beeyn  at  Hygham 
wyth  the  ladys  to  know  of  them  qwat  placys  thay  [..]  to  so 
Dame  Pene  desyrys  yow  that  she  may  be  at  Cantenbe  at 
St  Sepulkres  &  the  old  pryares  desyrys  that  she  may  be  at  Sent 
LenardeS  a  lytyll  from  London  in  Exseckes  &  they  desyre  yow 
to  help  them  in  to  thes  placys  &  my  lady  Goodlyff  hath  desyryd 
Mr  Hamenden  to  se  the  maykyng  of  ther  wrytynges  for  thef 
penoyson  &  I  haue  desyryd  hym  to  mayk  speyd  theryn  &  he 
sayd  at  aff  Bartylmew  day  he  wyll  make  the  best  hast  that  he 
can  for  be  for  that  day  he  can  not  tend  for  harvest  my  loord 
spak  to  me  to  help  yow  in  suche  thyngs  that  I  can  for  Hyghiii 
yfF  ther  be  ane  thyng  that  I  may  do  send  me  woord  &  my  labor 
sail  be  redy  the  nonys  begyns  to  sell  thayr  stuff  &  I  have  desyryd 
Jamys  Vrmston  the  fermer  to  marke  qwatt  thay  sell  &  quo  buys 
hyt  no  more  to  yowr  maistershyp  at  thys  tyme  bot  Jehu  haue 
yow  in  hys  kepyng  be  your  awne  to  hys  powre 

John  Wylbor. 


Addressed:     To    the    right    worshipfull    IM""   Docto'    Metcalfe 
Archdiacon  of  Rochesf". 

Dew  recomendacions  premysed  . .  yo""  maistershipe  know  my 
lorde  is  right  glade  y*^  yo""  maistershipe  hath  so  gude  liklyhode 
of  places  for  yo'"  nuries  desiring  yow  to  make  the  best  sped  that 
}'0w  kan  therein  his  lordshipe  hath  sende  to  yo"^  maistershipe 
thes  ij  letters  herein  closyd  the  on  of  the  for  sir  Thomas 
Nevell  &  the  other  for  M^  Docto"^  Roiston  accordynge  to  yo'^ 
desyre,  Dame  Elizabeth  Nevell  comendyd,  thus  our  lorde  have 
yc  maistershipe  in  his  kepyng  at  Hallyng  the  xxvij  day  of 
November 

yo''  owne  to  his  litill  power 

Richard  Sharps. 


It  would  appear  from  the  following  documents  that 
Dame  Swayne  was  treated  with  much  consideration. 
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while  Lawrence  and  Penny  were  removed  rather 
hurriedly.  I  assume  that  Godlive  Lawrence's  letter  was 
addressed  to  Dame  Swayne.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
from  the  way  in  which  she  spells  case  (kyse)  that  her 
pronunciation  was  probably  '  cockney '  in  its  character. 

Delyured  to  Dame  Swayne  at  her  departyng. 

fl&rst  a  fetherbede  with  a  bolster  &  iiij  pelows. 

Itm.  a  payr  of  blanketts  with  a  cou''led. 

Itm  ij  payr  of  shettes  &  con  shett. 

Itm  iij  paynted  clothes  for  hyr  bed. 

Itm  oon  kyrlill. 

Itm  a  mantel!. 

Itm  iij  payr  of  hosyn. 

Itm  an  habett. 

Itm  oon  cotte. 

Itm  ij  smokes. 

Itm  oon  smoke. 

Itm  a  qwyshon. 

Itm  on  veyle. 

Itm  vj  wympyls. 

Itm  oon  chest. 

Itm  ij  litell  couers. 

Itm  an  ymages  of  holoblasf  (Saynt  Dorathe). 

Itm  an  ynglish  boke. 

Itm  a  premor. 

Itm  iij  kerchefFs. 

Itm  ij  mawses. 

Itm  a  litell  spruce  chest  w*  napry  ware. 

Itm  gyffyn  to  hyr  a  payre  of  shettes. 

Itm  a  litell  pott  or  skelett. 

Itm  oon  psalter  or  hymnar. 


Madame  we  recomend  us  on  to  you  and  wer  as  you  onder  stonde 
y'  we  wer  takyn  away  sodenly  and  lyfte  owre  gere  abrode  trosteng 
y*  you  wold  be  on  to  us  as  we  wolde  hafFe  bene  on  to  you  and 
you  had  bene  In  kyse  lyke  wys.  We  pray  you  to  send  us  v 
shetys  y*  we  lefft  abrode  be  syde  iiij  payr  of  the  howses  and  to 
vs  smokys  and  ij  Vayls  and  ij  blake  mantyls  and  ij  cottys  oiT  of 
VOL.  XVII.  4  H 
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blake  and  n other  of  vyolet  and  a  payr  of  slvffes  and  to  kyrtyls 
on  of  blake  and  nother  of  wyhet  and  an  abyt  and  the  chyste  In 
the  lytyl  botre  w'  a  haps  and  an  kercher  and  all  thys  gere  ys 
abrode  and  all  ower  tothyr  gyre.  We  pray  you  het  may  be 
sauyd  for  us  al  so  ower  bokys  to  say  owr  sarvys  no  more  at  thys 
tyme  bout  Jhu  kepe  you 

Be  your  syster  dame 

GoDLiFE  Lawrence. 

Endorsed:  Delyu''yd  to  Wyllm  Maysf  Scharpys  seruand 
Imprmis  ij  botes,  ij  kyrtylles,  v  chettes,  ij  Mantylles, 
on  cotte,  a  kercheffe. 


The  following  document  (dated  28  January  152I) 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
transfer  of  the  nuns.  The  name  of  Isabel  Stamp  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  prioresses  of  St  Helen's  given  by 
Dugdale  {JMonasticon,  IV.  551). 

Endorsed :  An  Acquitance  ffor  Saynt  Elyns. 

Be  it  knowen  to  all  men  to  Whome  this  present  writing  shall 
come  That  we  Isabell  Stampe  p'osesse  of  the  p'ory  of  the 
nonnes  of  Saynt  Elyns  wMn  Bisshopps  gate  in  London  &  the 
Covent  of  the  same  place  send  gretyng  in  ou'"  lord  god  eirlast- 
ing  Wheare  opon  late  tyme  oii  Dame  Godlif  Lawraunce  late 
nonne  of  the  nonry  of  Hygham  in  the  Countye  of  Kent  w*^  her 
owen  full  mynde  not  constraynet  of  any  person  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  Right  Reverend  ffader  in  god  John  Bushop  of 
Rochestre  her  ordynary  hath  surrendred  and  geven  up  in  to 
thandes  of  the  said  Reu'"ende  ffadMn  god  All  her  Right  Title 
interest  &  possession  That  she  in  any  tyme  past  hath  had  ia 
the  said  nonnry  of  Hygham  To  thentent  that  she  might  be 
incorporated  &  admitted  a  suster  in  the  said  nonry  of  Saynt 
Elyns  in  London  knowinge  the  said  Isabell  Stampe  prioresse  of 
the  Covent  of  Sent  Elyns  to  have  receyved  the  day  of  makyng 
of  these  presens  With  the  said  Dame  Godlif  at  the  tyme  of  her 
incorporacon  &  admission  in  to  the  saide  nonry  of  Saynt  Elyns 
of  the   said   Reui^ende   fifad'  in   god   by   thands   of  Nicholas 
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Metcalf  Gierke  &  deputie  for  the  said  Reui'end  ffad""  xl  powndes 
of  good  &  lawfull  money  of  England  in  full  contemptacon  & 
payment  of  all  suche  summes  of  money  as  to  the  said  Dame 
Godlif  Laurance  is  assigned  &  appoynted.  In  wettenes  of  all 
the  p''misses  We  the  said  p'oresse  &  the  Covent  of  Saynt  Elyns 
to  this  ower  p''sent  writyng  have  sette  ower  seale  of  ower  office 
yoven  the  xxviij  day  of  January  in  the  xiij  yer  of  the  reigne  of 
king  Henry  theight. 

(To  be  continued.) 

R.  F.  S. 


TO   A   DEAD    POET. 

And  there  thou  liest,  life  of  yesteryear, 

Honey-sweet  singer  once,  now  breathless  clay. 

Skilled  archer  of  great  words  men  loved  to  hear. 

Now  their  wide  wealth  is  told  but  by  each  tear 

One  man's  bruised  heart  must  shed,  as  day  by  day 
The  Sunrise  lights  him  on  the  world's  sad  way. 

Thou  hast  no  light,  cold  thy  earth-bed  and  drear. 
Dead,  oh  my  heart,  it  cannot  be  for  aye ! 

Nay,  but  thy  songs  so  passionately  sweet 
Drop  healing  balm  into  my  memory 

Of  times  I  lay  half- dreaming  at  thy  feet. 

Dear  Heaven  !   I  long  the  ghosts  of  old  to  greet, 
The  ghosts  of  our  dead  selves  in  company, 
Down  those  long  golden  years  I  worshipped  thee. 

X. 


DELPHI.* 

Poet,  last  laid  amid  thy  peers  in  song 

Within  the  sacred  shrine  where  England  keeps 

The  memory  of  the  bards  whose  music  stirred 

The  hearts  of  those  whose  labours  made  her  great, 

We  dare  not  mock  with  ineffectual  tears 

The  silence  of  thy  grave,  where  only  comes 

The  sound  of  music  and  the  chant  of  praise. 

Or  if  perchance  a  passing  footstep  breaks 

The  stillness  of  the  spot,  it  only  seems 

An  echo  of  the  life  that  night  and  day 

Rolls  like  a  sea  around  these  minster  walls. 

Here  where  the  worship  of  a  vanished  past 

Is  crystallized  in  stone,  the  noisy  cries 

Of  creeds  and  systems  sounding  far  away, 

Like  some  low  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea. 

Fall,  and  are  silent.     Like  the  mist  that  rose 

Folding  the  flowers  of  Paradise  in  white, 

Faint  as  an  anthem  heard  on  distant  hills, 

Sounds  the  great  chorus  of  unceasing  praise 

Rolling  in  thunder  to  the  throne  of  Heaven. 

As  on  some  sea-girt  cliff  flares  up  by  night 

The  sudden  beacon,  on  from  hill  to  hill 

The  flaming  message  goes  ;  the  light  burns  dim, 

But  far  away  on  battlement  or  crag 

The  fiery  summons  flies  ;  and  all  is  well. 

•  A    poem  sent  in  as   an  alternative   to   the    Ode   which   gained   the 
Chancellor's  Medal  for  1893. 
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The  chorus  of  man's  praises  ;  not  alone 

From  hallowed  temples  where  the  Christ  hangs  pale 

Above  the  altar,  and  the  music  steals 

Through  dim-lit  aisles,  but  where  the  ruined  shrines 

Crown  the  green  crest  of  many  a  Grecian  hill, 

From  temples  buried  deep  in  desert  sand 

Or  lost  in  trackless  forest ;  not  alone 

The  conscious  worship  of  believing  hearts, 

But  voices  of  the  night  that  rise  in  song 

Unheard  on  earth  but  eloquent  in  Heaven. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  shining  cliffs 

That  screen  Parnassus'  hoary  crest  from  sight, 

Like  some  vast  theatre  the  rock  slopes  down. 

Crowned  by  the  huts  of  Castri.     Far  below 

The  mountain  road  winds  downward  to  the  sea 

Fringed  with  dark  pines  and  crags  of  jutting  rock; 

And  evermore  the  murmuring  Pleistus  flows 

Bearing  the  tribute  of  Castalia's  spring 

Through  tracts  of  desolation  and  decay, 

Where  once  fair  Krissa's  fertile  valleys  smiled. 

No  splendour  of  majestic  ruin  shines. 

Still  glorious  in  decay  ;  no  mystic  cave 

Cleft  in  the  heart  of  this  deep-murmuring  earth. 

Nor  eagle-crested  stone  still  marks  the  spot 

Where  rose  the  chorus  ot  adoring  praise. 

With  smoke  of  victims,  at  the  Pythian  shrine. 

On  other  hills  the  beacon  flames  burn  bright, 

Here  ashes  tell  of  fires  that  glow  no  more. 

For  here  strange  temples  of  the  gods  arose 
Wrought  with  twined  branches  of  the  sacred  bay, 
Or  wax  and  wings,  by  skilful  arts  made  strong, 
Of  brazen  pillars  round  a  brazen  hall.* 
The  envious  earth  closed  round  them  ;  from  their  shrines 
The  ancient  gods  went  forth  ;  along  the  hills 
The  shadows  grew,  and  all  foul  things  of  night 
Crept  forth  from  cleft  or  cave  and  wrought  their  will. 

*  Pausanias,  X.  5. 
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Then  through  the  darkness  of  the  haunted  glen 
The  shining  Phoebus  passed  ;  the  demon  crew 
Fled  howling,  while  the  Pythian  dragon  lay- 
Prone  on  the  blood-stained  earth,  a  vanquished  foe, 
And  Delphi's  cliff  rolled  back  the  song  of  praise. 

Here  rose  the  temple  of  the  god  of  light. 

Crowning  the  laurelled  slope.     Th^  promised  boon 

To  those  who  labour  is  the  gift  of  rest, 

The  last  sweet  sleep  in  which  men  dream  no  more. 

Nor  wake  again  to  this  inquiet  world.* 

More  glorious  from  its  ashes  rose  anewf 

Apollo's  matchless  dwelling-place,  the  home 

Of  art  and  music  and  poetic  fire, 

Where  sculptured  scenes  and  words  of  mystic  lore 

Decked  the  fair  portals,  and  the  vaults  below 

Were  rich  with  store  of  consecrated  gold. 

Who  knows  not  Delphi's  temple  ?    Who  hath  seen 
Unmoved  the  marble  columns  that  surround 
The  sacred  walls  where  inspiration  dwells 
And  wisdom  waiteth  for  the  sons  of  men  ? 
From  every  land  the  pilgrim  throngs  draw  near. 
Cleansed  in  the  sacred  stream  ;  in  robes  of  white 
They  seek  the  temple  courts,  where  far  within 
The  golden  statue  of  Apollo  shines^ 
Upon  the  listening  priest  who  waits  to  hear 
Ascending  voices  from  the  vault  below. || 

The  breath  of  inspiration  steals  around, 
Flooding  the  silent  chamber ;  thou  art  here, 


*  Apollo  promised  the  best  gift  to  the  builders  of  his  temple,  Trophimus  and 
Agamedes.  Three  days  after  its  completion  they  were  found  dead.  Cic. 
Tusc,  Disp.  I.  47. 

t  According  to  Herodotus  (II.  180),  the  fourth  temple  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

j  Pausanias  X.  24.     This  statue  may  have  been  added  later. 

11  The  oracular  vault  seems  to  have  been  below  the  adytum.     ' 
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Divine  Apollo,  while  the  priestess  feels 
The  madness  of  divine  communion  fill 
Her  consecrated  soul ;  inspired  by  thee 
Her  voice  makes  answer  in  mysterious  speech 
To  those  who  gather  at  the  sacred  shrine. 

Eternal  justice  hurls  its  vengeance  here 

On  desecrated  vows;  forgiveness  smiles 

With  healing  balm  on  humble  hearts  that  pray. 

Far  through  the  trackless  deep  to  shores  unknown. 

Led  by  the  mystic  voice,  thy  children  bear 

The  brand  first  kindled  at  the  sacred  fire 

That  burns  for  ever  near  earth's  central  stone.* 

Fair  lands  and  fruitful  islands  own  thy  sway, 

Far-shining  Phoebus,  guardian  of  the  race, 

Divine  protector  of  thy  Delphian  home. 

Delphi !  the  very  word  brings  back  again 
The  golden  age  of  Greece,  when  o'er  the  hills 
The  Gods  moved  visibly,  and  godlike  men 
Built  their  fair  cities  in  the  vale  below, 
Or  spread  their  white  sails  to  the  western  wind 
And  sought  new  home  along  the  Eastern  shores. 
Sons  of  the  Gods,  endowed  with  power  to  share 
The  gladness  of  the  morning  ;  ye  that  seem 
The  shadowy  spirits  of  some  earlier  world. 
Do  not  your  footsteps  linger  on  the  hills, 
The  gloomy  caverns  thunder  with  your  voice. 
And  ruined  shrines  still  whisper  to  the  wind 
The  incense  of  your  praises,  as  of  old  ? 

Tribes  that  wide  seas  and  snow-capped  hills  divide. 
Assembled  in  these  temple  courts,  renewed 
With  sacred  rites  the  ancient  bond  of  peace; 
Or  woke  the  echoes  of  the  shining  rocks 
With  shouts  to  greet  the  victor  of  the  race. 
Decked  with  a  crown  of  laurel  round  his  head ; 

*  Pint.  De  ei  2. 
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Or  heaped  their  treasures  in  this  sacred  place, 
The  plundered  spoils  of  many  a  vanquished  foe. 

The  golden  morning  passed  ;  the  sounds  of  strife 
Woke  the  wild  echoes  of  the  mountain  glen — 
Though  Persian  host,  or  rude  Barbarian  king 
Assailed  in  vain  the  consecrated  halls. 
No  thunder  of  eternal  vengeance  rolls 
To  slay  the  Phocian  chief,  whose  impious  band* 
Despoils  the  temple  of  its  golden  store. 
On  crimes  like  these  a  sterner  vengeance  waits. 
No  more  shall  freedom,  loved  of  Gods  and  men. 
Defend  her  ancient  home.     Oh,  death  is  sweet 
To  those  who  live  to  feel  a  tyrant's  chain. 
And  bow  their  heads  beneath  an  alien  yoke. 

Spoiled  by  rude  hands  that  bore  o'er  western  seas 
The  plunder  of  the  Greeks'  dishonoured  shrines,! 
Apollo's  halls  still  crowned  the  circling  hill, 
Unblest  by  smoke  of  bleeding  sacrifice 
Or  chant  of  worship  as  in  days  of  old. 
Resentful  hate  heaps  fruitless  insults  here 
Mocking  the  worship  of  a  nobler  age  ;% 
From  desecrated  walls  no  thunder  rolls, 
No  God  comes  forth,  avenger  of  his  shrine. 
Yet  in  these  ruined  courts  a  royal  guest|| 
Breaks  the  long  silence  of  the  mystic  voice. 
Last  worshipper  of  Gods  that  dwell  no  more 
Among  the  sons  of  men.     Rome  bends  to  pray 
Here  where  earth's  central  stone  still  marks  the  spot 
Where  Greece  once  heaped  the  tribute  of  her  gold. 
Wail  on,  lone  voice  ;  in  ruined  homes  of  prayer. 
By  broken  fountains  where  the  rank  grass  grows, 


*  Philomelus  occupied  Delphi  during  the  Sacred  War,  B.C.  357. 
t  Sulla,  Nero,  and  Constantine  successively  plundered  the  temple. 
X  Nero  defiled  and  filled  up  the  sacred  chasm.   The  eaily  Christians  also 
treated  with  insult  the  claims  of  the  oracle. 
II  Julian  the  Apostate. 
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On  forest-girded  hills,  in  mountain  caves, 

The  desolation  of  a  godless  land, 

A  world's  despair  is  echoed  in  your  cry. 

A  world's  despair  ?  As  on  some  moor  by  night 
The  faint  light  flickers,  and  with  weary  feet 
The  toil-worn  traveller,  following,  wanders  on 
Till  the  dark  swamp  looms  treacherous,  and  afar 
Mocking  the  anguish  of  his  sudden  cry 
The  fatal  phantom  gleams  across  the  waste. 

Scorn  not  the  worship  of  an  earlier  age 
By  such  base  dreams  as  these.     The  infinite 
Touches  the  borders  of  the  world  of  sense 
More  closely  than  we  know.     The  light  of  Heaven 
Shines  through  strange  windows  on  the  sacrifice 
That  smokes  on  altars  where  the  voice  of  praise 
Sounds  through  the  silence  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands 
Whose  temple  is  the  heavens,  before  whose  throne 
A  thousand  shining  suns  move  silently, 
Circling  the  vast  unfathomed  realms  of  space. 
Swayed  by  one  changeless  law.    Vain  heaps  of  stone, 
Man's  fairest  shrines  are  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
Yet  hero-souls,  whom  simple  faith  made  strong, 
Seeking  a  pathway  to  the  feet  of  God, 
In  every  age,  uplifted  by  His  hand. 
Have  darkly  seen  His  glory,  like  a  cloud, 
Wrapping  the  lands  of  earth  ;  and  all  is  well. 

J.  H.  B.  Masterman. 
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)OST  of  us  nowadays  think  of  rowing  cliiefly  as  a 
P||  means  of  sport  or  recreation,  and  we  do  not 
always  recognise  the  important  position  it  has 
occupied  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  that  progress,  from  a  material  point  of  view, 
is  largely  a  history  of  the  development  and  extension 
of  labour-saving  machines,  and  as  the  oar  was  probably 
one  of  the  first  of  such  machines  to  be  invented,  so 
we  may  allow  rowing  an  honourable  place  as  one  of 
the  earliest  agents  of  material  civilization.  In  fact  we 
might  almost  venture  to  call  it  a  test  of  civilization.  In 
modern  times  all  civilized  nations  have  learnt  or  deve- 
loped the  art :  it  is  only  the  noble  and  unsophisticated 
savage,  the  Red  Indian,  the  Congo  Cannibal,  or  the 
Australian  aborigine,  that  indulges  in  nothing  better 
than  paddling.  So  too,  if  we  look  back  over  the  course 
of  history,  we  see  that  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  not  only  could  row,  but  applied 
the  art  to  the  propulsion  of  far  larger  vessels  than  we 
think  of  moving  by  the  same  means.  For  in  ancient 
times  rowing  to  a  certain  extent  occupied  the  position 
now  held  by  steam  as  a  means  of  propelling  vessels 
independently  of  the  wind.  This  continued  even 
into  the  Middle  Ages  and  right  up  to  Elizabethan 
times  or  even  later,  some  of  the  huge  vessels  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  being  provided  with  oars  as  an 
auxiliary    motive    power;   while    the   pirate   schooner 
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which  so  often  excited  our  youthful  admiration  was 
always  equipped  with  sweeps  to  move  her  into  those 
mysterious  and  tortuous  channels  that  led  to  her  secret 
lair.  But  the  perfection  of  seamanship  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  more  complicated  and  more  efficient  systems 
<^f  rigging  (for  the  ancients,  as  a  rule,  did  not  get 
beyond  one-masted  ships  with  one  large  full-bellied 
square  sail)  put  rowing  quite  out  of  the  question  as  a 
means  of  moving  large  vessels,  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  power  carried  the  process  still  further.  Launches 
and  paddle-steamers  have  now  practically  extin- 
guished the  old-time  waterman,  and  even  on  the  sea 
steam  cutters  and  pinnaces  and  such  like  have  consider- 
ably reduced  the  amount  of  what  may  be  termed 
necessary  or  non-recreative  rowing. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject,  let  us  lay 
down  this  distinction.  In  rowing  the  motive  power  is 
applied  to  the  boat  directly  through  a  rowlock,  or  some 
substitute  for  a  rowlock,  and  not  indirectly  through  the 
body  of  the  person  whose  muscular  exertion  supplies 
the  power.  The  latter  form  of  propulsion  is  either 
paddling  (in  the  popular,  not  in  the  rowing  man's 
technical  sense)  or  punting. 

The  origin  of  boats  is  a  thing  for  which  we  can  give 
neither  time  nor  place:  some  form  of  craft  must  have  been 
a  very  early  invention  of  man,  even  when  still  in  quite  a 
primitive  state,  and  it  was  no  doubt  made  independently 
in  almost  every  country.  But  who  was  the  man  who 
first  hit  upon  the  ingenious  combination  of  two  levers 
in  one  instrument — one  for  applying  power  to  the  boat, 
and  one  for  lifting  the  heavier  *  outboard '  portion  of 
the  oar  out  of  the  water  ?  Here  the  field  of  conjecture  is 
narrowed  considerably.  There  can  scarcely  ever  have 
existed  a  people  totally  unacquainted  with  any  form  of 
watercraft.  But  we  have  conclusive  evidence  to  show 
the  existence  of  rowing  on  three  rivers  at  very  remote 
periods,  the  earliest  dating  back  to  a  time  when  the 
other  nations,  whom  we  find  at  a  later  period  acquainted 
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with  the  art,  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  comparative 
barbarism  ;  and  these  rivers,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Nile,  must  dispute  or  divide  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  stream  furrowed  by  the  true  oar. 

Probably  we  may  still  further  narrow  the  field  of 
inquiry  to  the  last  of  these  three.  For  though  the 
earliest  Babylonian  civilization  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  such  that  boats  must,  and  rowing  per- 
haps might,  have  existed,  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  as  yet  discovered  (though  at  some  future  time 
it  m.ay  be)  which  shows  the  existence  of  rowing  proper 
prior  to  the  period  when  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  overrun  by  the  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  But, 
as  regards  the  Nile,  direct  evidence  takes  us  much 
farther  back  than  this.  The  tombs  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  (B.C.  3766  to  3566*)  shew  us  representations  of 
boats  and  oars  of  a  type  which  altered  but  little  during 
the  subsequent  course  of  Egyptian  history.  But  even 
apart  from  these  direct  proofs,  the  pyramids  themselves, 
dating  from  the  same  dynasty,  may  almost  be  said  to 
give  circumstantial  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
Authorities  tell  us  that  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which 
the  great  pyramid  was  constructed,  many  of  them  of 
enormous  size,  were  chiefly  obtained  from  the  quarries 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile  valley  to  Gizeh,  and 
were  in  all  probability  floated  across  during  the  course 
of  the  annual  inundation.  This  must  have  been  done 
by  means  of  boats  or  barges,  some  of  them  of  very 
considerable  size.  It  can  hardly  be  that  rafts  were  used, 
for  the  timber  available  at  that  period  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  size  for  the  construction  of  large 
rafts,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Egyptians 
ever  made  use  of  inflated  skins  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
Assyrians  did.     Now  it  would  not  be  possible  to  propel 


*  The  dates  given  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the  British  Museum  Guide, 
which  follows  Brugsch's  calculations. 
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or  guide  these  unwieldy  and  heavily  laden  vessels  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  more  efficient  instrument  than  a 
paddle  :    for   paddling  has   this  special  disadvantage, 
that  the  performer  has  himself  to  support  the ,  whole 
weight    of    the    paddle ;    and    this    puts    a    practical 
limit  on  the  size  of  paddle  that  can  be  used.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  weight  of  an  oar  rests  mainly  on  the 
boat,  and  accordingly  the  observance  of  a  proper  pro- 
portion   between    the    weights   of  the   '  inboard '    and 
*  outboard '  parts  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  very  large 
oar,     to     which,    if     necessary,    two    or     even    more 
men  could  apply  their  power.     Further,  rowing  is  an 
application  of  the  mechanical  device  known  as  a  lever, 
and  authorities  seem  to  think  that  the  lever  was  the 
chief  instrument  used  by  the  pyramid  builders  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  huge  stones  to  their  intended 
resting  places.    If,  then,  the  Egyptian  engineers  of  that 
date  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  lever  for  one 
purpose,  is  it  too  much  to  say,  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  conjecture,  that  they  also  applied  it  to  another — 
namely  the  propulsion  of  heavily  laden  vessels  on  the 
water — and  that  rowing  was  practised  on  the  Nile  at  least 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Khufu  (B.C.  3733)  ?  And  consider- 
ing the  high  level  to  which  Egyptian  civilization  seems 
to  have  attained   even  at  that  early  period,  we  may 
assume  that  the  art  of  rowing  originated  at  a  still  more 
remote    date.      But   we    cannot   say   more   than   that. 
Beyond  the  fourth  dynasty  we  get  into  the  mist. 

However,  we  may  safely  declare  that  navigation  of 
some  sort  must  have  begun  very  soon  after  the  Egyptian 
people  settled  in  the  land.  There  has  never  been  any 
country — at  least  of  anything  like  the  same  extent — 
where  some  form  of  navigation  has  been  such  a  physical 
necessity.  The  land  itself  was  (as  it  still  is)  but  a  long 
strip  of  cultivated  ground,  varying  in  breadth,  on  each 
side  of  the  great  river,  opening  out  at  the  northern  end 
into  the  wider  plain  of  the  Delta,  this  again  being  divided 
and  sub-divided  by  the  numerous  and  intricate  branches 
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into  which  the  stream  split  up.  But  there  was  more 
than  this;  for  every  5^ear  came  the  inundation,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  its  cities  and  other  artificially 
raised  places  of  refuge,  Egypt  practically  disappeared, 
or  perhaps  we  may  rather  say  that  it  became  for  the 
time  an  immense  and  widely  scattered  Venice.  Small 
wonder  then  if  it  were  in  such  a  land  that  aquatic  arts 
were  first  invented  and  the  earliest  form  of  rowing 
developed. 

Nothing   could   have  been   more   prominently  kept 
before  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  Egj-ptian  than  the  boat 
in  one  form  or  another.     It  was  closely  bound  up  with 
his  every-day  life,  and  it  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
his    religion.      For   a   considerable   part   of  Egyptian 
history  the  boat  formed  his  sole  means  of  getting  from 
place  to  place  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of  his  own  legs. 
Wherever  he  turned,  he  saw  on  temple,  palace,  or  tomb 
the  representation  of  the  sacred  boat  in  which  Ra,  the 
sun-god,  sailed  across  the  blue  ocean  of  heaven ;  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  processions  that  he  witnessed, 
the  images  of  the  gods  he  worshipped  w^ere  borne  upon 
stages  fashioned  after  the  same  model.    And  last  of  all, 
when  he  was  dead,  his  mummied  corpse  was  laid  upon 
the   brightly   painted    lotus-decked    funeral   boat,   and 
floated  across  the  sacred  lake  to  the  tomb,  in  hop6  and 
belief  that  his  soul,  passing  unscathed  through  the  trial 
before  Osiris,  would  enter  the  boat  of  the  sun  and  be 
carried  to  the  "pools  of  peace." 

The  sacred  boat  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  frequently 
recurring  of  Egyptian  religious  symbols.  Sometimes  it 
bears  the  solar  disc  alone,  sometimes  companies  of 
various  deities.  Here  it  is  pictured  as  drawn  along  by 
a  train  of  attendant  spirits  or  animals  ;  here  as  moving 
apparently  by  the  unaided  will-power  of  the  god  who 
occupies  it.  Curiously  enough  it  is  almost  invariably 
represented  as  equipped  with  the  peculiar  Egyptian 
steering  oars  (of  which  more  hereafter),  though  as  a  rule 
there  is  no  steersman  attending  to  them.    But  probably 
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these  are  added  for  purposes  of  identification,  as  the 
religious  representation  of  a  boat  is  very  highly  con- 
ventionalized, having  generally  a  low  crescent-shaped 
outline,  doubled  back  at  bow  and  stern  into  a  kind  of 
elbow  terminating  in  the  conventional  lotus  blossom. 

The  types  of  craft  underwent  but  little  alteration 
during  the  course  of  Egyptian  history.  Probably  the 
oldest  form  was  the  canoe  or  skiff  of  rushes,  bound 
together  with  strips  of  papyrus ;  the  whole  vessel 
occasionally  having  a  covering  of  that  material.  Such 
canoes  were  made  watertight  by  means  of  pitch,  and 
must  have  been  of  some  breadth  and  considerable 
stability,  unless  indeed  the  Egyptians  were  consummate 
watermen ;  for  we  constantly  find  them  standing  up- 
right in  these  vessels,  catching  wild  fowl,  and  spearing 
fish  or  even  crocodiles.  These  canoes  were  propelled 
either  with  paddles  or  punt-poles :  the  latter  were 
short  and  light,  and  seem  to  have  proved  very  handy 
weapons  of  offence  in  case  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
occupants  of  two  vessels,  rival  fishermen  perhaps,  such 
as  we  occasionally  find  depicted.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  though  the  punt-pole  was  shorter  than  that  generally 
in  use  on  the  Thames  at  the  present  day,  the  two- 
pronged  head  attached  to  the  lower  end  was,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged,  of  precisely  the  same  shape  and 
size. 

Next  in  size  to  these  canoes  came  the  ordinary  Nile 
rowing-boat.  In  early  times  it  was  built  of  acanthus 
wood,  but  later,  when  Egypt  came  to  have  more  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world,  imported  timber  of 
various  kinds  was  used  for  the  construction  of  it  and 
larger  craft  also.  We  have  some  very  old  repre- 
sentations of  boat-building  from  which  we  see  that,, 
probably  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  timber,  com- 
paratively short  planks  were  used,  these  being  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  so  that  no  "  scarf" 
or  joint  came  close  to  another  in  the  lines  of  planks  im- 
mediately above  or  below.     Apparently  these  rowing 
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boats  were  put  together  without  frames  or  "  timbers,"  but 
to  give  additional  strength,  small  "  timbers,"  each  holding 
together  three  or  four  strakes,  were  sometimes  put  in 
subsequently  and  fastened  to  the  sides  by  lashings. 

The  oars  are  usually  depicted  as  having  long  thin 
shanks  of  a  uniform  thickness,  though  perhaps  this  is 
merely  the  conventional  form.  Among  the  sepulchral 
models  of  boats  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  one 
which  has  some  of  the  oars  remaining.  These  have 
long  shanks  swelling  to  the  thickest  about  one-third  of 
the  length  upwards  from  the  blade,  and  then  diminishing 
towards  the  handle  which  is  the  thinnest  part.  The 
blades  are  fairly  broad  and  almost  spear-shaped,  termi- 
nating in  a  point,  a  form  we  find  in  some  pictures ; 
though  those  perhaps  most  usually  occurring  are  small 
and  almost  circular.  The  rowlock  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  loop  of  rope  or  other  material. 

The  steering  apparatus  was  peculiar.  In  some 
pictures  of  large  vessels  we  see  three  or  more  men  at 
the  stern,  each  holding  a  steering  oar  of  much  the  same 
type  as  that  used  for  rowing,  and  all  at  the  same  side 
of  the  vessel.  But  the  usual  form  of  rudder  was  an 
oar,  with  a  long  thick  shank  and  broad  pear-shaped 
blade,  and  of  these  oars  there  seem  usually  to  have 
been  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat.  About  the 
point  where  the  lines  of  the  boat  began  to  run  inwards 
and  curve  up  to  form  the  high  tapering  stern,  were 
erected  two  stout  posts  of  some  height,  terminating  in 
a  crutch,  or  frequently  in  a  carved  head,  an  embellish- 
ment which  often  adorned  the  ends  of  the  rudders  also. 
To  these  posts  the  rudders  were  attached  by  loops  of 
rope,  fastened  to  rudder  and  post  near  the  end  of  each, 
while  a  similar  loop  loosely  bound  the  shanks  of  the 
rudders  to  cross-pieces  projecting  from  the  gunwale 
at  each  side  at  a  point  farther  astern,  and  kept  them 
in  their  proper  slanting  position.  To  the  lower  side  of 
each  of  these  rudders  at  a  point  generally  just  aft  of 
the  two  uprights  was  attached  a  tiller,  which,  when  the 
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rudder  was  straight,  hung  perpendicularly  downwards, 
the  end  of  each  tiller  being  grasped  by  the  steersman 
who  sat  on  the  decked  stern  between  them,  and,  holding 
one  in  each  hand,  controlled  the  course  of  the  boat  by 
a  movement  of  either  one  or  the  other  outwards  or 
inwards. 

The  style  of  rowing  was  also  curious.  The  oarsmen, 
as  a  rule,  rowed  standing  if  in  undecked  boats  or  large 
vessels,  and  in  decked  boats  sitting  or  kneeling :  if 
kneeling,  however,  they  must  have  faced  the  bows  and 
shoved  instead  of  pulling  at  the  oars.  But  the  standing 
or  sitting  position  with  the  face  to  the  stern  seems  to 
have  been  the  more  usual  style.  The  hands  were  held 
wide  apart  and  the  blade  dipped  deep,  and  apparently 
rather  close  to  the  side  of  the  boat ;  though  so  far  as 
boats  at  least  are  concerned  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  latter  appearance  arises  from  the  absence  of 
perspective  in  Egyptian  drawing,  and  that  the  blades 
struck  the  water  farther  from  the  boat's  side  than  the 
Egyptian  artist  was  capable  of  representing. 

However,  if  they  did  dig  a  little,  their  rowing  had 
some  good  qualities  about  it.  Many  pictures  represent 
them  as  throwing  their  weiglit  on  to  the  oar  beautifully, 
and  with  a  straightness  of  back  that  would  delight  the 
hearts  of  some  coaches  of  recent  times.  Still  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  others  have  comedown  to  posterity 
looking  right  round  at  the  man  behind  instead  of  the 
man  in  front  of  them,  and  one  or  two  as  being  even 
conspicuously  late.  But  these  are  little  eccentricities  in 
which  some  of  us  in  these  times  of  instantaneous 
photography  will  doubtless  keep  them  company. 

There  is  not  much  to  add  with  regard  to  their  larger 
vessels,  whether  merchantmen  or  ships  of  war.  The 
former  seem  often  to  have  been  without  oars,  but  the 
latter  were  always  equipped  with  them.  The  war  vessels, 
however,  were  not  of  great  size  and  were  furnished 
with  but  a  single  tier  of  oars,  the  number  of  which 
varied  from  twenty  to  forty-four  on  each  side,  rising 
VOL.  XVII.  4K 
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perhaps  to  fifty,  under  the  great  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties  (B.C.  1700 — 1300). 

However,  it  must  have  been  such  vessels  that  carried 
the  knowledge  of  rowing  to  the  outside  world.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had  trading 
vessels  (and  war-galleys  to  protect  them)  on  the  Red 
Sea  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(B.C.  2466 — 2233);  and  if  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  state  of  affairs  existed  at  even  an  earlier  date  on 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  unreasonable  then  to 
suppose  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  first  idea 
of  rowing  from  Egypt,  and  the  Greeks  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  same  source,  from  which  indeed 
they  seem  to  have  derived  many  other  parts  of  their 
civilization. 

The  Egyptians  were  not  really  a  nautical  people: 
they  had  boats  and  ships  at  a  very  early  date ;  but  they 
reproduced  them  without  further  development  for 
generations.  The  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  a  nation  of  born  sailors,  and  when  once  (if  such 
be  the  case)  the  communication  of  the  idea  of  the  oar 
gave  them  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction,  they  soon 
surpassed  their  teachers. 

May  we  not  then  conjecture  that,  while  the  Egyptians 

have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  inventors  of  rowing, 

it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  rescued  the  art  from  Egyptian 

conservatism  and  had  the  largest  share  in  its  extension 

and  development  ? 

R.  H.  F. 


THE   FRECKLED   SPIDER. 

I^Y  the  eighth  rule,  in  the  admission  of  the  female 
r^  ancestors,  the  mother  of  the  more  remote  male 
paternal  ancestor  and  her  heirs  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  mother  of  the  less  remote  male  paternal 
ancestor  and  her  heirs.  Barbara  Finch  (2  2ndly)  and 
her  heirs  have,  therefore  — " 

Money-spider,  full  of  a  purpose,  advancing  down  tree 
from  right-hand  corner. 

"  Get  out !  "  I  said,  "  Em  busy." 

He  waved  airily  four  off-legs,  fixed  me  with  a 
working  majority  of  eyes  and  blurted  out — "  Did  you 
crush  the  monopolizer  r  " 

"  M^  dopv^eu !  " — I  blew  him  away. 

I  had  the  grace  to  blush  for  this  rudeness,  but  not 
the  grace  to  apologize.  With  a  complex  sigh,  I  re- 
turned to  the  latticed  page,  bewildering  as  an  L.M.B.C. 
eight's  list. 

"  have  therefore  priority,   both   over  Margaret 

Pain  and  her  heirs,  and  Esther  Pitt  and  her  heirs ; 
Barbara  Finch  being " 

That  spider  had  evidently  misunderstood,  for  there 
he  was  again,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  space  sacred  to 
Benjamin  Brown  the  Purchaser. 

Suffering  his  eye  to  rove  preliminarily  through  an 
imaginary  jury,  he  returned  to  the  point. 

"  What  did  you  do  to  the  red-haired  agitator  }" 

"Nothing.  I  left  them  to  settle  things  among  them- 
selves." 

"  What  happened  ? "  shutting  his  mandibles  with  a 
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snap,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Narrative  about  to  bolt ;  look 
out,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  !  " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  The  red-haired  one  preferred 
demands  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Of  course  the 
tyrant,  who  was  wise,  acceded  and  acted  altogether  as 
though  his  interests  and  theirs  were  the  same." 

"What  were  the  demands  ?  " 

"Merely  something  about  right  of  public  meeting, 
the  very  thing  that  the  Aristocrat  should  have  desired. 
He  saw,  of  course,  that  such  a  safety-valve  was  a 
guarantee  for  peace.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  their  petition  would  be 
refused,  and  perhaps  their  webs  destroyed,  began  to 
question  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  agitator's  com- 
plaints. A  reaction  set  in,  the  demagogue's  popularity 
decayed  and  the  unfortunate  people  became  quite 
lethargic  and  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Rents  and 
interest  were  for  a  time  paid  more  promptly  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  that  generation. 

"  The  love  of  talk  had,  however,  been  excited. 
Theorists  occupied  the  platform  vacated  by  the  late 
agitator.  Among  these  was  an  intellectual  but  not 
inactive  spider,  of  a  somewhat  freckled  countenance. 
He  was  not  so  marked  a  variety  as  his  predecessor,  but 
differed  in  complexion  from  other  spiders  just  sufficiently 
to  present  a  somewhat  eclectic  appearance.  He  was  a 
theorist,  with  a  dash  of  practice  ;  his  speech,  of  reform 
by  constitutional  means.  Now  if  there  is  one  quality 
in  which  a  spider  excels,  that  quality  is  constitutionalism. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  probably  for  some  time 
before  that,  spiders  have  built  their  webs,  have  bar- 
becued their  flies,  have  eaten  their  husbands,*  in  the 
same  way  without  a  single  varying  particular.  The 
day's  work,  with  them,  is  a  sacred  rite,  the  omission 


*  This  seems  a  fit  place  to  remark  that  most  of  the  individuals  of 
whom  I  am  writing  are  females.  Because  male  spiders  are  of  little  im« 
portance,  I  have  given  to  the  other  sex  the  pronoun  of  superiority. 
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from  which  of  one  gesture  or  ceremony  seems  im- 
possible. I  have  heard  that  their  Median  law  of  hygiene, 
enunciated  by  a  great  prophet,  regulates  the  number  of 
bites  due  to  the  mastication  of  a  mouthful  before  it  is 
swallowed.  One  good  reason  why  the  red-haired  one 
had  failed  to  enlist  permanently  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  used  this 
shibboleth  '  constitution.'  The  freckled  one  gave  them 
as  means  of  change  the — immutable.  At  first  the  para- 
dox delighted  them,  then  fascinated,  and  at  last  they 
came  to  understand,  in  a  measure,  his  speech. 

"  To  challenge  the  oppressor  by  means  of  a  champion 
was  for  many  reasons  physically  impossible,  but  to 
assassinate  him  was  a  constitutional  impossibility,  that 
is,  a  course  without  precedent.  Only  in  the  case  of  wife 
and  husband  was  such  a  practice  permissible.  If  they 
should  break  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  ordinary 
citizen,  qua  citizen,  from  assassination,  who  could  tell 
where  it  would  all  end  ?  Barbecues  might  not  remain 
the  same,  webs  come  to  be  constructed  after  a  new 
model,  and  as  a  consequence  the  race  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

"  But  the  constitution  did  not  forbid  emigration. 
Individual  removals  were  matter  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. Why  were  there  no  webs  on  the  rhododendron  ? 
Not  because  there  never  had  been,  for  faint  traces  could 
still  be  seen  there  of  former  habitations.  Thank 
Heaven,  this  great  beast  did  not  own  the  whole  Uni- 
verse, and  there  were  places  where  one  could  still  live 
free  from  tribute  ! 

"  Though  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his  arguments, 
I  had  under-estimated  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
populace,  and  therefore  was  much  surprised  at  seeing, 
one  morning,  no  trace  of  any  spider  on  the  japonica,  or 
on  the  box.  Only  the  monopolist's  web  was  tenanted. 
He  sat  in  the  midst,  with  all  his  eyes  a-gog,  wondering 
what  devastating  agent  had  been  at  work  among  his 
neighbours.       A    resplendent  blue-bottle,  gorged  and 
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ripe  for  slaughter,  came  plump  into  his  net.  He  took 
no  more  notice  than  if  it  had  been  an  earwig.  Then 
his  eyes  snapped  with  fury,  while  his  face  paled,  as  in- 
telligence arrived  that  the  rhododendron  was  covered 
with  new  webs,  and  that  the  immigrants  were  very  busy 
taking  unwary  flies,  used  to  regard  that  part  of  the 
garden  as  safe. 

"A  few  bright  days  brought  the  seceders  much 
wealth,  and  though  their  enemy  harassed  their  stock 
with  a  strong  bear  attack,  prices  refused  to  go  down 
and  the  Proletariat  seemed  free.  Seemed  free  !  for  did 
there  not  remain  two  possibilities  of  reversal  ?  First,  the 
danger  that  they  would  be  bribed  back  to  their 
allegiance  by  a  make-believe  grant  of  territory,  or  the 
illusory  creation  of  a  brace  of  popular  tribunes ;  and 
secondly,  a  failure  of  the  Society,  through  incompetency 

or  fraud "     Here  I  paused.     I  feared  to  continue — 

yet  an  insect  cannot  live  for  ever. 

"  What  happened  next  ? "  asked  the  irrepressible 
mone3''-spider. 

*'  Oh,  nothing.  That  closed  the  event.  They  went 
on  after  that  much  as  other  spiders  do." 

"  Happy  the  nation  that  has  no " 

"  M'yes." 

I  said  no  more,  but  the  fact  remains  that  neither 
eloquence  nor  wealth  can  win  immortality.  What 
really  happened  next  was  Winter,  Glacial  Age, 
Cataclysm,  Third  May  Term,  as  it  were,  that  spoilt  all 
future  complications  by  wiping  out  the  problem. 

G.  G.  D. 
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A  REMONSTRANCE.* 

0/309  h  '7rdcr)(et<;  ;  Trjv  re  OrfKeLav  KaXet'i 
oXeKTpvova  Kara  javTO  Kol  tov  appeva. 

Aristoph.  Nudes  662-3. 

At  Arnold's  "  6  KpoK6S€i\o(;  rUrei/* 

We  used  as  schoolboys  all  to  mock ; 
And  you,  Mr  G.  ..  .r,  contradict  I 
Must,  for  causing  my  nerves  a  shock. 
Quomodo  nam 
Gallus  ederet  Aquilam  ? 
Mistake  you  the  meaning  of  '  oeufs  a  la  ooque '  ? 


MORAL. 

Oh  !    T.  R.  G., 

Whoe'er  you  be, 
I  prithee  don't  malign  her; 

No  Becker  please, 

Not  Charicles 
Nor  Gallus,  but — Gallina  ! 


H.  T.  E.  B. 


*  See  Eagle  xvii,  502. 
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THE   KING   OF   BIRDS. 


O  Aquila,  poised  on  aerial  wing, 

Of  ornithological  entities  King, 

All  hail  to  thy  century  second  begun ! 

All  hail  to  thy  number  one  hundred  and  one  ! 

How  proudly  we  all  thy  first  century  read  ! 
The  preface  how  bravely  Macalister  led  ! 
And  all  who  rejoice  in  statistical  knowledge 
Cried    out — "  There's    a   Smith   in   the    land   and   the 
College." 

College  records  we  studied  ;  we  studied  old  glass ; 
Of  rhymes  we  discussed  a  delectable  mass; 
We  were  taught  that  first  love  is  a  dream  that's  soon  over. 
And  to  love  like  true  Britons  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 

The  Barrack  Roo7n  Ballads  perhaps  require  weeding. 
But  they  and  the  Forest  Bard  both  were, good  reading  ; 
Ports  Suspiriorum  ;   Verlaine  ;  Desiderium  ; 
Were  too  good  for  Oblivion's  mantle  to  bury  'em. 

We'd  an  exquisite  stanza  by  Mayor  from  the  German  j 
And  a  couplet  by  Haskins,  our  Johnian  Hermann  ; 
And  Arculus  sent  an-  larnbicum  lusum. 
With  a  paraphrase,  anti-graecorum  in  usuvi. 

We  read  with  delight  how  the  Muses  migrated ; 
And  the  points  which  the  Editor  "  Gallus  "  debated ; 
And  the  Carmen  Aquaticuin,  tunefully  dressed. 
Roused  the  love  of  the  oar  in  each  Johnian  breast. 
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AQUILAE   LAUDES. 

O  Aquila  agriae  gaudens  libramine  pennae, 
Cui  volucrum  regem  Jupiter  esse  dedit, 

Jam  numeris  centum  praeeuntibus  additur  unus ; 
Salvere,  O  numeri,  vos  pia  Musa  jubet. 

Gaudia  te  nuper  quae  nos  rapuere  legentes  ! 

Ingreditur  qualis  dux  Macalister  opus  ! 
Et  clamant  omnes  quibus  ars  Maccullocha  curae, 

"  Est  Faber  in  terris  ;  noster  es,  alme  Faber  !  " 

Collegi  monimenta,  vitrique  ediscimus  usus  ; 

Carmina  quot  docto  scripta  lepore  placent ! 
Nos  Sapor  admonuit  Venerem  contemnere  primam  ; 

Albaque  nos  patriae  Dubis  amore  replet. 

St'lvesfremque  Poetam,  et  Militis  acta  probamus  ; 

Interdum  tamen  hunc  est  ubi  culpa  notat. 
Pons  Siispirantum  ;  Desideruwiq}ie,  et  Amoris 

Colloquia  infausti,  non  peritura  nitent. 

Major  versiculos,  Germano  auctore,  venustos, 
Ilermannus  noster  dulce  epigramma  dedit ; 

Barbarus  ut  legeret  Graecos  indoctus  lambos, 
Reddidit  in  nostros  Arculus  ipse  modos. 

Legimus  in  terras  Musae  quo  more  migrarent, 
Editor  ut  magnum  Gallus  iniret  opus ; 

Aptatusque  lyrae  nos  Cantus  Aquaticiis  omnes 
Impulit  ut  remi  quisque  vir  asset  amans. 
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We  pause  as  we  come  to  a  poem  on  Jack  ; 

On  our  Bowling-green  days  we  with  sorrow  look  back : 

How  often  our  "  bias  "  has  led  us  astray 

On  life's  Bowling-green  from  the  straight  narrow  way  ! 

Yonland  makes  us  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone  ; 

Of  the  hopes  that  we  shipwrecked ;  the  triumphs  we 

won ; 
But  with  pride  and  with  pleasure  we  think  of  the  days 
When  you,  royal  Eagle,  first  dawned  on  our  gaze. 

You  were  hatched  by  "Joe"  Mayor  (his  friends  call 

him  "  Joe  "), 
Wilson,  Adams,  and  Mullins,  with  Bush,  A.she,  &  Co. ; 
You  were  nurtured  by  Bushell,  Graves,  Holmes,  and 

the  Mosses, 
And  a  host  of  high  Wranglers  and  Classical  "  bosses." 

As  you  rose  from  the  nest  to  attempt  a  first  flight. 
Some  called  you  "too  heavy,"  some  called  you  ''too 

light ; " 
All  vowed  that  before  many  months  you  would  share 
The  fate  of  the  Lion,  Light  Greeny  and  the  Bear. 

Live  on  none  the  less !  Feed  in  spite  of  your  foes, 
On  Science,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Prose  ! 
And,  when  you  have  numbered  one  thousand  and  one. 
May  the  youth  that  is  in  you  have  only  begun  ! 

"  Arculus." 
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Venimus  ad  carmen  cui  dat  pila  nomen ;  et  olim 

Lusimus,  et  ludi  nunc  meminisse  piget, 
Errantum  nos  more  pilarum  erravimus  ipsi ; 

Impetus  in  falsum  nos  quoque  traxit  iter. 

Spes  fractas  revocare  reportatosque  triumphos 

Qui  canit  Utopiae  regna  beata  jubet : 
Ore  tamen  laeto  quis  non  et  mente  superbit. 

Rex  avium,  quoties  sit  meminisse  tui  ? 

Ex  ovo,  monstrante  viam  Majore  Josepho, 
Te  tenerum  in  lucem  quinque  tulere  viri  : 

Mox  Rixatorum  Seniorum  exercitus  ingens, 
Et  Tripode  ex  alio  Classica  turba  fovent. 

Hi  levitate,  illi  nimium  gravitate  carere 
Te  memorant,  prima  quum  petis  astra  fuga. 

Ursa,  Leo,  Pan7zusq\ie  m'rens  qua  morte  perirent, 
Te  periturum  omnes  ocius  esse  ferunt. 

Vive  tamen  !  Sua  quisque  Sophi,  sua  quisque  Poetae 

Scriptoresque  alii  dent  alimenta  tibi ! 
Et  numeris  quum  mille  tuis  erit  additus  unus, 

Te  nova  perpetuo  flore  juventa  beet ! 

"Arculus." 
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(See  Eagle  xvii,  528). 

The  Iambics  of  "Arculus"  have  produced  the 
following  acknowledgments,  which  will  doubtless  in- 
terest our  Classical  and  our  Boating  readers.  Professor 
Kynaston  writes  from  The  College,  Durham  : — 

Xaipeiv  Kekeixo  BovXivov  ^i\ov  Kapa 
6Sovv€K    ovTe  TMV  •jToXai  veavicov 
Twv  MapyapLTTji;  TTorv/a?  virrjpeTojv 
i]Sr]  XeXrjcrai,  twv  t'  ta/x/Seitwv  ao^co^ 
re')(yr}v  ^uXaTTet?'  fi(ov  to  kvSo<;  ot;^eTat 

KpaTO<i    TTOTaflioV   Tolcn    (pOLULKOirTipOL<i  ; 

fiMV  ovic  iXwcTiv  dvTL^dvre'i  co?  irdpo'i  ; 
dXV  Si  iraXaio^pijaTov  'Agtov  fievo<i 
avijeipov  auTOV';  fir}  yiXcor'  oipXj]  •woie 
KOiirr}';  aireipov  Kd!iaXXdrT(aTov  <y6vo<;. 

Bishop  J.  R.  Selwyn  writes  : 

"All  the  NiKOTTMXai  will  rejoice  to  see  their  name 
"  so  honoured.  Did  I  not  have  a  race  in  the  Fours 
*'  once  with  those  same  red  blazers ;  when  the  pistols 
"  went  off  like  a  double-barrelled  gun  ? " 

The  Bishop  also  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Third 
Trinity  Crew  challenged  the  L.  M.  B.  C.  crew  to  row 
the  race  again  at  Ely,  and  that  the  L.  M.  B.  C.  declined 
the  challenge. 

The  Hon  Mr  George  Denman,  recently  Mr  Justice 
Denman,  writes : 

"  No    one    has   more    cause    to   admire    the    Lady 
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"Margaret  than  I  have,  for  I  was  the  first  man  who 
"  won  the  Colquhoun  Sculls  after,  by  a  self-denying 
"  ordinance,  the  said  L.  M,  threw  that  competition 
"  open  to  the  whole  University ;  and  they  not  only  did 
"//z^/,  but  a  still  more  generous  act  in  presenting  me 
"with  a  very  handsome  Cup  to  keep  for  my  very  own. 
"That  was  in  1842,  and  I  believe  that  a  similar  act  of 
"  liberality  has  been  performed  annually  ever  since. 
"What  Emperor,  King,  Power,  or  Potentate  ever  did 
"  a  nobler  act  r " 

"This  Cup  presented  with  the  Sculls  would  alone 
bind  me  over  to  gratitude  and  affection  for  life  to  every- 
thing, on  land  or  water,  which  bears  the  name  of  Lady 
Margaret  and  St  John's." 

On  reading  these  hearty  lines  we  are  reminded  of 
a  line  of  the  Poet  whom  Mr  Denman  has  studied  so 
wisely  and  so  well  : 

"lam  senior,  sed  cruda  viro  viridisque  senectus." 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

<^EFORE  proceeding  straight  to  my  subject  and 
discussing  Marlowe  himself,  it  may  perhaps  be 
useful  briefly  to  consider  the  progress  of  the 
Drama  in  England  before  his  time.  We  may  begin 
v/ith  the  miracles  and  moralities,  which  represented 
respectively  sacred  characters  and  moral  virtues  and 
vices  :  the  transition  from  these  elementary  productions 
was  naturally  suggested  by  their  defects ;  profane 
history  was  substituted  for  sacred,  and,  in  the  place  of 
mere  abstractions,  real  characters  were  put  upon  the 
stage.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Revival  of  Learning,  which  gradually  made  its  way 
into  England,  we  find  a  more  universal  acquaintance 
with  Classical  and  foreign  literature,  and  consequently 
a  rapid  development  in  the  growth  of  the  drama.  In 
1562  appeared  the  Johnian  Sackville's  Gorboduc,  the 
first  English  tragedy,  which  indeed  was  free 

From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits, 
though  it  does  not  oust  Marlowe  from  the  position  which 
he  holds  of  having  been  the  first  to  use  blank  verse  in 
dramatic  composition.  About  the  same  time  Nicholas 
Udall  produced  the  first  English  Comedy,  Ralph  Roister 
Dotster,  and  shortly  afterwards  John  Still,  Master  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  wrote  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle.  Such  was  the  introduction^  we  may  say,  to  the 
history  of  the  drama,  in  which  Marlowe  was  to  write 
the  first  chapter  with  a  master's  hand. 

Of  the  life  of  Christopher  Marlowe  not  much  is 
known  ;  in  fact,  what  little  we  do  know  might  well  have 
remained  in  obscurity  with  the  rest.     He  was  born  in 
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1564  at  Canterbury,  exactly  two  months  before  Shake- 
speare. He  was  educated  at  the  King's  School  in  his 
native  town,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Like  some  of  the  greatest  of  our  later  poets  he  died 

young,  and  so 

From  earth  took  wing, 
To  join  the  fellowship  sublime 
Who,  dead,  yet  sing. 

His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  shoemaker,  and 
Marlowe  himself  an  atheist.  He  certainly  bore  an  un- 
enviable reputation,  which,  however,  we  have  no  means 
of  verifying.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  his  habits ' 
were  somewhat  loose,  and  that  he  perished  in  1593  at 
Deptford,  in  a  brawl  at  an  ale-house,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  We  need  not  pause  to  visit  him  with  our 
censures : 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best : 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 

My  Shakespeare's  curse  on  clown  or  knave 

Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest. 

Marlowe  composed  six  tragedies,  Tamhurlaine  the 
Great,  Dr  Faustus,  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Edward  the  Secojid, 
The  Massacre  of  Paris,  and  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.  The 
plot  of  Tamhurlaine  the  Great,  perhaps  his  best  known 
play,  is  as  follows  : — Tamhurlaine,  a  shepherd  by  birth, 
described  by  his  enemies  as  ''that  sturdy  Scythian 
thief,"  threatens  to  invade  the  Persian  Empire,  which 
at  the  time  is  ruled  by  Mycetes,  afterwards  called  by 
Tamhurlaine  himself  "  the  foolish  King  of  Persia,"  a 
man  of  an  utterly  shallow  mind  and  overweening 
arrogance.  Theridamas,  the  Persian  General,  is  sent  to 
oppose  the  invader,  but  is  won  over  to  the  enemy  by 
the  display  of  Tamburlaine's  magnificence.  His  first 
words  on  beholding  the  great  invader  are  expressive  of 
his  awe  and  astonishment : 

Tamhurlaine  ! — a  Scythian  shepherd  so  embellished      ; 

With  nature's  pride  and  richest  furniture! 

His  looks  do  menace  Heaven  and  dare  the  Gods ! 
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Cosroe,  the  brother  of  the  King,  likewise  revolts 
from  his  weak-minded  brother  and  joins  Tamburlaine  : 
a  great  battle  is  fought,  and  Tamburlaine  is  victorious. 
Cosroe  rides  off  for  the  capital  in  apparent  triumph, 
but  Tamburlaine,  who  has  won  him  the  crown  a 
moment  before,  now  thinks  that  the  joke  would  be 
still  better  if  he  kept  it  for  himself,  and  sends  after 
Cosroe  bidding  him  give  it  up :  a  fight  ensues  and 
Cosroe  is  slain.  In  the  same  way  through  the  rest  of 
Part  I  and  Part  II  he  overcomes  with  victorious  arms 
the  Turkish  Emperor  and  his  tributary  Kings,  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  the  city  of  Damascus,  the  Kings  of 
Trebizond  and  Syria,  the  town  of  Babylon,  and  lastly 
the  King  of  Amasia.  From  beginning  to  end  is  one 
long  pageant — battlefield  after  battlefield,  victory  after 
victory,  while  the  star  of  Tamburlaine  is  ever  in  the 
ascendant.  It  is  in  the  monotony  of  the  plot  that  we 
have  the  weak  point  of  the  play :  we  get  wearied  as  we 
read,  and  crave  for  some  release  from  the  long  line  of 
great  successes  and  terrible  retributions,  which  only  too 
well  set  before  us 

The  Scythian  Tamburlaine, 
Threatening  the  world  with  high  astounding  terms, 
And  scourging  Kingdoms  with  his  conquering  sword. 

The  saving  point  however  may  be  found  in  Tambur- 
laine's  love  for  Zenocrate,  daughter  of  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt,  first  the  unwilling  captive  of  Tamburlaine, 
afterwards  the  adoring  wife,  who  can  pardon  the  utmost 
atrocities  committed  by  her  husband,  through  her  all- 
absorbing  love.  In  a  very  fine  scene  comes  the  conflict 
between  love  of  husband  and  love  of  father.  In  agony 
of  heart  she  cries  : 

Now  shame  and  duty,  love  and  fear,  present 
A  thousand  sorrows  to  my  martyred  soul.... 
My  father  and  my  first-betrothed  love 
Must  fight  against  my  life  and  present  love. 

The  Tragical  History  of  Dr  Faustus  hardly  needs  des- 
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cription  :  briefly  told,  it  is  the  compact  made  by  P'austus 
and  the  Devil  for  twenty-four  years,  during  which  the 
latter  is  to  be  Faustus'  servant  and  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  executing  every  wish :  while  at  the  end  of 
the  time  the  soul  of  Faustus  is  to  be  exacted  in 
return.  In  the  opinion  of  Hazlitt,  this  is  Marlowe's 
greatest  work ;  whether  this  is  so  might  certainly  be 
questioned,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  his 
finest  passages  occur  in  the  play :  such  a  one  is  the 
opening  soliloquy  of  the  great  Doctor,  who  reviews 
the  various  departments  of  learning  and  knowledge 
wherein  he  has  become  proficient,  and  finally  betakes 
himself  to  the  wonders  of  magic  and  necromancy.  Then 
again  there  is  the  passage  where  Faustus  hits  upon  the 
subject  that  can  yet  strike  terror  into  the  soul  of 
Mephistopheles.     It  occurs  to  him  to  ask, 

How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  out  of  Hell  ? 
to  which  Mephistopheles  in  anguish  replies  : 

Why,  this  is  Hell  nor  am  I  out  of  it. 
Think'st  thou  that  I  that  saw  the  face  of  God, 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  Heaven, 
Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  Hells 
In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss  ? 
O  Faustus,  leave  these  frivolous  demands. 
Which  strike  a  terror  to  my  fainting  heart. 

The  Jew  of  Malta  shews  us  a  specimen  of  Marlowe's 
best  and  worst  w^ork.  The  First  Act  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing that  he  wrote,  but  the  rest — to  quote  Lamb's 
criticism — represents  Barabas  the  Jew  as  "  a  mere 
monster  brought  in  with  a  large  nose  to  please  the 
rabble."  He  murders  seven  people  one  by  one,  and  a 
whole  convent  of  nuns  together,  and  finally  meets  his 
own  death  through  being  outwitted  by  the  Governor  of 
the  town.  His  character  is  described  by  himself  when 
he  buys  the  slave  Ithamore  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
crimes: 
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As  for  myself,  I  walk  abroad  o'nights 

And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walls  ; 

Sometimes  I  go  about  and  poison  wells..., 

....I  enriched  the  priests  with  burials, 

And  always  kept  the  sextons'  arms  in  use 

With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men's  knells.... 

Then,  after  that,  was  I  an  usurer 

And  with  extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting, .... 

I  filled  the  jails  with  bankrupts  in  a  year, 

And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals, 

And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad.... 

and  so  on,  so  that  the  following  speech  in  which  the 
slave  recites  his  own  accomplishments  sounds  quite 
poor  and  mean  in  comparison.  The  story  of  the  plot  is 
briefly  this :  Barabas,  an  immensely  wealthy  Jew  of 
Malta,  is  wrongfully  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
goods  arid  possessions.  He  takes  a  fitting  revenge  and 
from  one  crime  is  led  on  to  another.  Finally,  when  he 
has  successfully  acted  the  part  of  murderer  and  traitor, 
and  has  risen  to  be  Governor  of  the  island,  he  meets  his 
death  by  the  very  means  that  he  has  prepared  for  others, 
and  perishes  with  a  curse  upon  his  lips. 

Edward  the  Second  may  well  be  considered  Marlowe's 
masterpiece,  and  its  greatness  has  been  recognized  by 
such  critics  as  Hazlitt  and  Lamb.  The  plot  is  the 
opposition  and  revolt  of  the  English  Barons  against 
Edward  II,  the  quarrel  having  been  begun  over  the 
love  of  the  King  for  Gaveston  and  continued  through 
his  attachment  to  young  Spencer.  Though  at  first 
successful,  Edward  is  finally  defeated  by  a  foreign  army 
under  Isabel  the  Queen,  the  younger  Mortimer,  and 
the  little  prince.  Edward  is  imprisoned  and  finally 
murdered  by  command  of  Mortimer;  but  the  play  ends 
in  accordance  with  poetic  justice,  by  the  young  King 
asserting  his  rights  and  ordering  the  imprisonment  of 
his  mother  and  the  death  of  Mortimer. 

About  the   two  remaining  plays.    The  Massacre  of 
Parts,  and  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  little  may  be  said. 
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Dyce  calls  the  former  the  worst  of  Marlowe's  plays,  and 
the  latter  is  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid. 

The  plots  of  Marlowe's  plays  admit  of  very  severe 
criticism,  Edzvard  the  Second  alone  giving  anything 
like  satisfaction.  In  it  there  is  plenty  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  not  constantly 
centred  upon  one  person,  but  the  attention  is  fixed  by 
a  well  sustained  effort,  monotony  being  avoided  by 
a  skilful  transition  from  one  character  to  another ; 
the  result  is  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  what  happens 
to  three  or  four  important  characters  of  the  play,  instead 
of  being  wearied  by  having  our  gaze  perpetually  riveted 
upon  one  man.  The  great  fault  of  Marlowe's  other 
plays  is  their  monotony :  this  charge  can  be  brought 
with  overwhelming  force  against  Tambiirlaine  the  Great 
and  the  Jew  of  Malta,  and  with  good  reason  against 
the  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus.  By-play  and 
side  interests  are  rarely  introduced  :  instances  are  to 
be  found  in  the  love  of  Olympia  for  her  husband  and 
her  child,  and  her  courageous  opposition  to  her  con- 
queror's advances  ;  in  the  story  of  Zenocrate  and  her 
children,  which,  however,  is  rather  meant  as  a  foil 
to  Tamburlaine  himself;  and  in  the  humorous  scenes 
of  Faustus ;  these  last,  however,  are  of  doubtful  author- 
ship, and  it  is  at  least  uncertain  whether  Marlowe  is 
responsible  for  them. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question — has  INIarlowe  any 
sense  of  the  humorous  ?  We  are  compelled  to  answer 
that  it  is  very  rarely  apparent :  it  may  be  traced  faintly 
in  certain  parts  oi  Doctor  Faustus^  The  Jew  of  Malta  and 
Tambicrlaine  the  Great,  as  when  the  foolish  King  of 
Persia  hides  his  Crown  :  but  it  seems  obvious  that  if 
Marlowe  had  possessed  this  faculty  to  any  large  extent 
it  would  have  prevented  him  from  writing  much  that 
must  have  appeared  grotesque  even  to  the  people  of 
his  time. 

Besides  his  six  tragedies  Marlowe  wrote  Hero  and 
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Leander,  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,  and  a 
Fragment,  as  well  as  translating  Ovid's  Elegies  and 
the  first  book  of  Lucan.  Of  his  translations  little  need 
be  said :  the  subjects  are  unhappily  chosen,  and  the 
work  can  be  recommended  neither  for  scholarship  nor 
originality :  they  are  generally  more  or  less  elegant, 
but  only  occasionally  can  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  any- 
thing like  poetic  feeling  or  good  taste.  In  Hero  a7id 
Leander  we  get  quite  a  new  glimpse  of  the  poet's 
character;  here  we  see  work  more  truly  poetical  and  less 
grandiose  than  that  of  his  tragedies :  lovely  passages 
of  true  poetic  genius  occur  frequently,  and  we  only 
wish  that  the  work  had  been  finished  by  Marlowe 
himself  instead  of  being  left  to  Chapman. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  his  descriptions, 
and  mingled  with  the  charm  a  quaint  simplicity  of 
language  almost  unrivalled  :  of  this  there  are  instances 
without  number  in  the  two  sestiads  which  are  Marlowe's 
own.     We  may  instance  the  following  : 

At  Sestos  Hero  dwelt :  Hero  the  fair, 
Whom  young  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair, 
And  offered  as  a  dower  his  burning  throne, 
Where  she  should  sit  for  men  to  gaze  upon. 

The  following  couplet  deserves  quotation  : 

Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight : 
Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? 

since   Shakespeare    quotes    in   As  you    like  tt,   where 
Phebe  says : 

Dead  Shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, 
"  Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? " 

Of  all  Marlowe's  works  probably  none  is  so  well 
known  as  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love^ 

Come  live  with  mc  and  be  my  love, 
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to  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  in  reply  the  poem 
beginning 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue.. 
It  is  in  these  poems,  short  as  they  are,  that  we  can 

discover  Marlowe's  true  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
appreciation  of  nature,  and  we  often  wish  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  more  frequently  than  he  does  to  lapse 
into  such  poetry  amidst  the  more  ambitious  efforts  of 
his  tragic  muse. 

A  complete  and  particular  criticism  of  Marlowe's 
verse  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  English  metre.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  it  ivas  he  who  first  made 
proper  use  of  blank  verse  in  English  drama,  and  it  is 
his  boast  that  his  play  of  Tamburlaine  the  Great  marks 
a  fresh  departure  after  the 

Jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits. 

No  criticism  of  Marlowe's  verse  is  better  known  than 
that  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  spoke  of  "  Marlowe's  mighty 
line."  The  truth  of  this  description  would  be  apparent, 
one  would  think,  to  the  most  casual  reader  on  a  first 
perusal :  so  at  this  point  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  quote  the  characterisation  of  Marlowe  given  by  the 
German  critic,  Augustus  Wilhelm  Schlegel.  "Marlowe 
possessed  more  real  talent  than  Lilly,  and  was  in  a 
better  way.  He  has  handled  the  history  of  Edward  II 
with  very  little  art,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  certain  truth 
and  simplicity,  so  that  in  many  scenes  he  does  not 
fail  to  produce  a  pathetic  effect.  His  verses  are  flowing, 
but  " — here  comes  the  point — "  without  energy :  how 
Ben  Jonson  could  come  to  use  the  expression  'Mar- 
lowe's mighty  line  '  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.  But 
in  Marlowe's  Edward  II,  I  certainly  imagine  that  I  can 
discover  the  feebler  model  of  the  earliest  historical  pieces 
of  Shakespeare."  If  Marlowe's  genius  did  possess  one 
characteristic  more  evident  than  any  other,  it  was  that 
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of  energy,  and  if  one  epithet  is  more  especially  suitable 
to  describe  his  verse,  it  is  the  word  "  mighty."* 

A  proper  criticism  of  the  suitability  of  Marlowe's 
plays  for  the  stage  would  require  more  particular  in- 
vestigation that  is  possible  in  so  limited  a  paper.  But 
without  contradicting  the  statement  that  Edward  II 
shews  "very  little  art,"  the  poet's  dramatic  power  on 
the  whole  can  hardly  be  questioned  :  tragic  scenes  and 
pathetic  situations  are  frequent,  e.g.  the  death  of  Zeno- 
crate,  the  death  of  Tamburlaine,  the  claiming  of  the 
soul  of  Faustus,  the  resignation  of  King  Edward  and 
his  murder,  and  there  are  many  other  examples  perhaps 
more  suitable  for  proving  our  point  than  these  chosen  at 
random. 

When  we  come  to  discuss  Marlowe's  characters  we 
must  begin  by  saying  that  he  was  distinctly  7iot  a 
character- drawer.  He  seems  to  pitch  upon  one  trait, 
which  he  works  out  and  elaborates,  with  the  result 
that  his  chief  characters  are  strained  and  unnatural. 
Three  instances  may  be  taken,  Tamburlaine,  Faustus, 
and  Edward  11.  Tamburlaine  is  born  to  greatness, 
and  greatness  is  the  history  of  his  life.  Early  in  the 
play  Techelles  describes  his  master  (in  his  hearing) 
as  the  victorious  general  of  the  future. 

Methinks  I  see  kings  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
And  he  with  frowning  brows  and  fiery  looks 
Spurning  their  crowns  from  off  their  captive  heads. 


*  Prof  J.  B.  Mayor  in  his  book  on  English  metre  asserts  Marlowe's 
superiority  over  Surrey  as  a  writer  of  blank  verse,  and  ends  up  his  chapter 
on  these  two  poets  by  saying,  '  such  a  passage  as  the  following  fully  justifies 
Ben  Jonson's  praise  oi  Marloive  s  mighty  line. 

The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allayed  : 
But  not  of  kings.     The  forest  deer,  being  struck, 
Runs  to  an  herb  that  closeth  up  the  wounds : 
But  when  the  imperial  lion's  flesh  is  gored, 
He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw. 
And  higlily  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 
Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  into  the  air.' 
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Theridamas  is  won  over  to  his  side,  remarking  that 

His  looks  do  menace  Heaven. 
He  speaks  of  himself  in  his  self-conscious  might,  as 

I  that  am  termed  the  scourge  and  wrath  of  God, 
The  only  fear  and  terror  of  the  world. 

He  is  a  statesman,  a  general  beloved  by  his  officers 
and  soldiers — and  he  is  physically  the  ideal  man. 
Everywhere  victorious,  he  bows  before  death  alone, 
and  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  more  than  of 
the  conquered  :  his  last  words  were  the  fitting  close  of 
his  triumphal  life  : 

Farewell,  my  boys  :   my  dearest  friends,  farewell, 
My  body  feels,  my  soul  doth  weep  to  see 
Your  sweet  desires  deprived  my  company, 
For  Tamburlaine,  the  scourge  of  God,  must  die. 

The  character  of  Faustus,  again,  is  drawn  through- 
out in  harmony  with  the  keynote  of  the  whole  play, 
viz.  his  pride  in  his  intellectual  superiority :  wearied 
by  his  great  and,  as  he  thinks,  complete  knowledge  of 
the  various  sciences,  he  yearns  after  the  supernatural, 
and  sacrifices  all  hopes  of  future  happiness  for  twenty- 
four  years  of  power :  he  fondly  imagines  that  his 
knowledge  now  is  full  and  supreme  in  the  department 
of  the  magic  arts,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  of  these  alone 
that  he  is  totally  ignorant,  and  his  intellectual 
clearness  of  sight  in  other  subjects  only  serves  to  show 
up  more  terribly  his  blindness  in  his  dealings  with 
the  infernal  powers.  His  disbelief  in  the  fact  that  his 
soul  is  endangered  by  his  dealings  in  the  Black  Art 
heightens  the  effect  of  the  change  brought  about  in  the 
closing  scene,  when  in  abject  terror  he  awaits  the  sound 
of  the  clock  at  midnight,  which  was  to  announce  the 
fulfilment  of  the  dreadful  pledge  that  he  had  signed 
with  his  own  blood.  The  character  of  Faustus  is  a 
weak  one :  quick  as  he  was  to  fathom  the  ignorance 
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of  others  he  failed  to  see  his  own,  and  what  did  seem 
to  be  the  promptings  of  a  better  nature  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  good  angel  only  succeed  in  convicting 
him  of  intellectual  cowardice. 

The  character  of  Edward  II  is  the  best  of  the  three ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  drawn  with  more  art,  and  is  made  to 
present  a  less  one-sided  aspect  than  the  two  we  have 
already  considered.  The  cause  of  all  his  trouble  and 
misery  is  his  moral  weakness :  he  longs  to  have  some 
one  to  turn  to  for  sympathy  and  help,  other  than  the 
hard  warlike  barons  of  his  realm.  This  leads  us  to  the 
second  point,  his  love  for  Gaveston,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  real  and  sincere  throughout.  But  his 
is  a  feminine  nature,  the  very  opposite  to  all  that  is 
great  and  manly ;  for  he  is  always  occupied  with 
personal  matters  and  difficulties  of  the  moment,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  larger  and  more  important  questions  at 
stake.  To  him  the  safety  of  his  Gaveston  is  of  far  more 
weight  than  the  English  possession  of  Normandy. 
Twice  his  barons  speak  of  him  as  the  brain-sick  king: 
his  infatuation  indeed  goes  so  far  that  his  love  for  his 
favourite  completely  eclipses  his  love  for  the  Queen. 
In  moments  of  success  he  is  over-bearing,  in  the  hour 
of  adversity  he  is  peevish  and  indeed  almost  childish, 
like  Shakespeare's  Lear,  with  whom  he  might  well  be 
compared.  However,  his  kingly  nature  asserts  itself 
at  times,  and  he  can  bear  himself  with  dignity  in  the 
intervals  of  his  transports  of  despair,  as  when  at  last  he 
consents  to  resign  his  crown  and  send  his  handkerchief 
to  the  rebel  Queen  with  this  message  : — 

Bear  this  to  the  Queen, 
Wet  with  my  tears,  and  dried  again  with  sighs; 
If  with  the  sight  thereof  she  be  not  moved, 
Return  it  back  and  dip  it  in  my  blood. 
Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  bid  him  rule 
Better  than  I. 

And  again,  when  he  stands  in  his  miserable  dungeon 
up  to  his  knees  in  water,  long  without  sleep  and  badly 
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fed,  he  rouses  himself  to  dignity  again,  as  he  sends  a 
second  message  to  the  faithless  Isabel :  — 

Tell  Isabel  the  Queen,  I  looked  not  thus 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

This  play  is  remarkable  for  the  superiority  of  its 
characters :  here  one  figure  does  not  stand  out  quite 
alone,  as  in  Tamburlame  the  Great,  or  The  History  of 
Doctor  Faustiis :  it  is  hard  to  say  who  commands  most 
attention,  the  weak  king,  the  ambitious  favourite,  the 
faithless  queen,  or  the  rebel  noble.  Gaveston's  love  for 
the  king  is  a  weaker  m.otive  for  his  actions  than  his 
ambition :  at  the  Very  outset  of  the  play  we  find  his 
cue:— 

What  greater  bliss  can  hap  to  Gaveston, 
Than  live  and  be  the  favourite  of  a  king  ? 

And  again  when  King  Edward  is  shedding  tears 
over  the  enforced  banishment  of  his  favourite,  the 
remark  of  Gavestori  is  merely 

'Tis  something  to  be  pitied  of  a  king. 

The  great  test  of  character-drawing  is  the  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator  :  and  when 
it  is  said  that  Marlowe's  characters  on  the  whole  are 
weak,  it  is  because  they  leave  a  one-sided  irhpression, 
if  they  leave  any  at  all.  Naturally  the  oftener  one  reads 
him,  the  more  play  is  allowed  to  one's  imagination 
and  enthusiasm ;  but  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
Shakespeare  to  see  Marlowe's  deficiency.  How 
superior  is  King  Lear  to  King  Edward,  or  Shylock  to 
the  Jew  of  Malta  !  It  may  be  noted  too  how  essentially 
feeble  are  Marlowe's  female  characters.  Zenocrate  is 
the  noblest  creation  among  them ;  but  when  we  com-* 
pare  Abigail  to  Jessica,  Zenocrate  to  Cleopatra,  or 
Queen  Isabel  to  Queen  Katharine,  we  realise  how  great 
Shakespeare's  heroines  really  are.  In  Faustus  there  is 
no  female  character  at  all. 

In  considering  Marlowe's  work  as  a  whole  one 
VOL  XVII.  4N 
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characteristic  stands  preeminent,  and  that  is  his  dignity, 
in  which  he  is  unsurpassed  by  even  Shakespeare  him- 
self: too  frequently,  however,  he  descends  to  language 
which  is  either  extravagant  and  bombastic,  or  grotesque 
and  ridiculous.  Compare  the  three  following  passages  : 
Barabas,  after  speaking  of  the  rich  gems  in  which  he 
trafiicks,  draws  the  moral  thus  : — 

And  thus  methinks  should  men  of  judgment  frame 
Their  means  of  traffic  from  the  vulgar  trade. 
And  as  their  wealth   increases,  so  inclose 
Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room ; 

the  language  and  stateliness  of  which  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Tamburlaine  describes  the  consequence 
of  his  victories  in  these  "  high  astounding  terms  : " — 

The  God  of  war  resigns  his  room  to  me, 
Meaning  to  make  me  general  of  the  Avorld  : 
Jove,  viewing  me  in  arms,  looks  pale  and  wan, 
Fearing  my  power  should  pull  him  from  his  throne. 
Wheree'r  I  come  the  Fatal  Sisters  sweat, 
And  grisly  Death,  by  running  to  and  fro, 
To  do  their  ceaseless  homage  to  my  sword, 

and  these  are  the  words  with  which  Tamburlaine  greets 
the  first  pains  of  the  sickness  which  was  to  prove  his 
death : — 

Techelles  and  the  rest,  come,  take  your  swords, 
And  threaten  him  whose  hand  afflicts  my  soul. 
Come,  let  us  march  against  the  powers  of  heaven, 
And  set  black  streamers  in  the  firmament, 
To  signify  the  slaughter  of  the  gods. 

Marlowe  is  not  wanting  in  pathos,  but  he  but  rarely 
attempts  to  resort  to  it  for  the  interest  of  the  play.  In 
Tamburlaine  the  Great  there  is  the  passage  where 
Olympia,  the  wife  of  the  defeated  captain  of  Balsora, 
kills  her  son  and  burns  his  body  with  that  of  her  dead 
husband,  and  is  only  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to 
herself  by  the  appearance  of  Theridamas,  who  carries 
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her  off  for  his  own :  by  a  trick  she  causes  her  own 
death  at  his  hands,  and  thus  escapes  dishonour.  The 
scene  closes  with  the  lament  of  Theridamas,  who 
carries  out  her  corpse,  saying  : 

(Her)  body  shall  be  tombed  with  all  the  pomp 
The  treasure  of  my  kingdom  can  afford. 

And  there  is  a  truly  pathetic  scene  in  Edward  11^ 
where  Edward  himself  is  compelled  to  give  up  his 
crown,  and  begs  for  the  brief  and  useless  respite  of  a 
few  hours — 

Here,  take  my  crown  ;  the  life  of  Edward  too  : 
Two  kings  in  England  cannot  reign  at  once. 
But  stay  awhile,  let  me  be  king  till  night. 
That  I  may  gaze  upon  this  glittering  crown  ; 
So  shall  my  eyes  receive  their  last  content, 
My  head  the  latest  honour  due  to  it. 
And  jointly  both  yield  up  their  wished  right.' 

Here  is  a  truly  mournful  picture  where  we  behold 
the  "  aged  king  "  clinging  to  the  last  to  the  emblem  of 
power  and  royalty,  so  different  to  Byron's  Doge  of 
Venice  who  cared  so  little  to  lay  aside  that  badge  of 
office  which  he  valued  only  as  a  "  hollow  bauble." 

Not  once  in  the  whole  of  Marlowe  can  we  find  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  Dramatic  Irony,  so  common  in 
the  Greek  tragedians  :  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the 
scene  where  Helen  of  Troy  appears,  and  calls  forth  the 
famous  speech  of  Doctor  Faustus  beginning; 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships. 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium ! 

It  is  an  interesting  question  (or  perhaps  an  idle 
speculation)  to  ask  whether  or  not  Marlowe  would  have 
rivalled  Shakespeare  if  he  had  lived.  The  answer 
seem  to  be  in  the  negative  :  he  did  his  work  well  so  far 
as  it  went,  but  the  faults  inherent  in  his  plays  are  not 
those  that  time  could  have  remedied.  It  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  write  a  paper  of  any  length  on 
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the  thoughts  of  Shakespeare,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  write  one  on  the  thoughts  of  Marlowe ;  for  it  was  in 
that  very  region  that  Marlowe  was  deficient.  His  was 
not  one  of  those  master  minds  that  can  see  into  the 
heart  of  humanity  and  understand  exactly  why  it  beats. 
Read  Carlyle  on  the  Hero  as  Poet :  and  then  see 
why  Marlowe  would  not  rank  as  one  of  his  heroes,  why 
he  was  not  a  world  poet.  A  poet,  Carlyle  says,  'has  an 
infinitude  about  him,'  but  sornehow  or  other  it  is  not 
hard  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Marlowe's  deepest  thoughts ; 
the  poet  must  be  ^  musical^  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
heart  and  substance,'  but  in  Marlowe  there  is  much 
that  is  distinctly  unmusical,  and  that  jars  upon  our 
senses  as  a  discord  would. 

Still,  however,  he  wrote  much  that  is  great,  and 
will  no  doubt  unfold  new  pleasures  upon  every  re- 
perusal.  His  style  will  rank  high  in  our  literature,  if 
his  thought  falls  somewhat  low.  When  many  another 
writer  has  faded  out  of  sight,  Marlowe  and  his  Tambur- 
laine  will  still  be  read :  and  in  spite  of  the  bombast  into 
which  his  grand  eloquence  at  times  descends,  he  has 
secured  for  himself  (as  the  monument  recently  raised 
to  him  at  Canterbury  testifies)  a  glorious  place  in  the 
Jong  line  of  English  poets. 

J.  M.  H.  • 
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TRIPOS   THOUGHTS. 

(A  long  way  after  Szvhihirne.J 

Like   to   the   ghost   of   a   gleam    that    gloats   on   the 
slumbering  sea, 
Like  to  the  fall  of  a  star  or  the  flash  of  a  flame  ere 
'tis  spent ; 
Like  to  the  breath  of  the  breeze  that  flits  through  the 
whispering  tree, 
Like  to  a  whole  host  of  things,  (and  I  wish  that  I  knew 
what  they  meant,) 

Flashes  the  Tripos  across  me,  the  tyrannous  turbulent 
Trip, 
And,  as  it  flashes,  my  brain  reels,  like  a  ship,  'neath 
the  shock, 
Reft  of  its  ballast ;  and  I  must  leave  a  short  note  for 
my  gyp, 
And  tell  him,  on  pain  of  my  wrath,  to  call  me  at 
seven  o'clock. 

Ere  all  the  souls  of  the  tired  from  dreamland's  dim 
bourne  have  returned, 
Ere  the  blithe  cuckoo  hath  called  o'er  the  long  lush 
grass  on  the  lea, 
Ere  the  young  Phoebus  to  fling  his  glistening  glamour 
hath  learned, 
Ere  e'en  the  milkman  himself  hath  brought  round  the 
milk  for  my  tea, 
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I  must  be  up  ;  woe  is  me,  the  load  is  so  heavy  to  bear, 
The  grim  load  of  doubt  and  distress  that  on  my  sad 
memory  weighs ; 
Ah,  why  was  not  Pindar  my  pleasure,  and  Plato  my 
loveliest  care. 
Why,  with  more  pride  than  dismay,  did  I  still  get 
a  Third  in  my  Mays  ? 

Ah  woe,  'tis  a  quarter  to  nine,  I  wonder  what  fate  will 
befall— 
Will  some  Special  now  be  for  me,  will  the  General 
e'en  be  allowed  ? 
Or  shall  I  shine  like  a  star,  in  the  very  first  class  of  them 
all? 
Or  (horrid  thought)  shall  I  be  unutterably,  hopelessly 
ploughed  ? 

A.  J.  C. 


A   LETTER   OF   NEWTON'S. 

DRS.  Adams  has  presented  to  the  College,  for  the 
Library,  a  great  literary  treasure.  It  is  an 
autograph  letter,  or  rather  a  draft  for  a 
letter,  in  Newton's  handwriting,  which  was  given  to 
the   late   Professor  Adams  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in 

1855. 

The  text  is  as  follows  : 

I  herewith  send  you  the  correction  of  the  Moons  Theory. 
The  first  half  may  stand  as  before,  the  latter  half  of  it  may  run 
in  these  words  : 

Dividi  intelligatur  distantia  mediocris  Lunas  a  Terra  in 
partes  1 00000,  et  referat  T  Terram  et  TC  |  jjere  a 
excentricitatem  mediocrem  Lunae  partium  5505.  |  small  diagram. 
Producatur  TC  ad  B  ut  sit  CB  sinus  sequationis  maximse  semes- 
tris  izS"  18'  ad  radium  TC.  Et  circulus  BDA  centre  C  inter- 
vallo  CB  descriptus,  erit  Epicyrlus  ille  in  quo  centrum  Orbis 
Lunaris  locatur  et  secundum  ordinem  literarum  BDA  revolvitur. 
Capiatur  angulus  BCD  aequalis  duplo  argumento  annuo,  et  erit 
CTD  sequatio  Apogaei,  et  TD  excentricitas.  Habitis  autem 
Lunae  motu  medio  et  Apogaeo  et  excentricitate,  ut  et  Orbis 
diametro  transverso  partium  200000 ;  ex  his  eruetur  verus 
Lunae  locus  in  Orbe,  et  distantia  ejus  a  Terra,  idque  per  metho- 
dos  notissimas. 

In  periherio  (sic)  Terrae,  propter  majorem  vim  Solis,  centrum 
Orbis  Lunae  velocius  movetur  in  epicyclo  BDA  circum  centrum 
C  quam  in  Aphelio,  idque  in  triplicata  ratione  distantiae  Terrae 
a  Sole  inverse.  Ob  aequationem  centri  Solis  in  argumento 
annuo  comprehensam,  centrum  Orbis  Lunae  velocius  movetur  in 
Epicyclo  illo  in  duplicata  ratione  distantiae  Terrae  a  Sole  inverse. 
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ab  Orbis  centre  D  agatur  recta  DE  versus  Aphelium  Lunas  seu 
recta  TC  parallela,  et  capiatur  angulus  EDF  sequalis  excessui 
Argumenti  annui.  supra  distantiam  Aphelii  Lunse  ab  Aphelio 
Solis.  Et  sit  DF  ad  DC  ut  dupla  excentricitatis  Orbis  magni 
ad  distantiam  mediocrem  Solis  a  Terra  et  motus  medius  diurnus 
Solis  ab  Aphelio  Lunae  ad  motum  medium  diurnum  Solis,  ab 
Aphelio  proprio  conjunctim,  id  est  ut  33j^q  ad  1000  &  52'  27" 
16'"  ad  59'  8"  10'"  conjunctim,  sive  ut  3  ad  100.  Et  concipe 
centrum  Orbis  Lunae  locari  in  puncto  F,  et  in  circulo  cujus 
centrum  est  punctum  D  et  radius  DF  interea  revolvi  dum 
punctum  D  revolvitur  circum  centrum  C. — Hac  enim  ratione 
velocitas  qua  centrum  Orbis  Lunse  circum  centrum  C  movebitur, 
erit  reciproce  ut  cubus  distantise  Solis  a  Terra  ut  oportet. 

Computatio  motus  hujus  difficilis  est,  sed  facilior  reddetur 
per  approximationem  sequenterri.  Si  distantia  mediocris  Lunae 
a  Terra  sit  partium  1 00000  &  excentricitas  mediocris  TC  sit 
partium  5505  ut  supra:  recta  CB  vel  CD  invenietur  partium 
1172^,  et  recta  DF  partium  35I.  Et  hsec  recta  subtendit 
angulum  ad  Terram  quam  translatio  centri  Orbis  Lunae  a  loco 
D  ad  locum  F  generat,  &  cujus  duplum  propterea  aequatio 
centri  secunda'dici  potest.  Et  hsec  aequatio  est  ut  sinus  anguli 
quem  recta  ilia  DF  cum  recta  a  puncto  F  ad  Lunam  ducta 
Gontinet  quam  proxime,  &  ubi  maximus  est,  evadit  2'  25"  in 
mediocri  distantia  Lunae  a  Terra.  Angulus  autem  quem  recta 
DF  et  recta  a  puncto  F  ad  Lunam  ducta  comprehendunt^ 
invenitur  vel  subducendo  angulum  EDF  ab  Anomalia  media 
Lunae  vel  addendo  distantiam  Lunae  a  Sole  ad  distantiam 
Apogaei  Lunae  ab  ApogJEo  Solis.  Et  ut  Radius  est  ad  sinum 
anguli  sic  inventi  ita  2'  25"  sunt  ad  aequationem  centri.  .\_frag- 
vitnt  mi'sstng]  abducendam  si  summa  ilia  sit  minor  semicirculo. . 
Sic  habebitur  locus  Lunae  in  Orbe,  et  per  reductionem  ad 
Eclipticam  habebitur  ejus  Longitude  in  ipsis  Luminarium 
syzygiis. 

Si  computatio  accuratior  desideretur,  secundi  centri  aequatio 
augeri  potest  vel  diminui  in  ratione  reciproca  distantias  Lunae  a 
Terra  ad  ejus  distantiam  mediocrem. 

Si  Longitudo  Lunae  extra  Syzygias  desideretur,  corrigendus 
est  locus  Lunae  in  Orbe,  ut  supra  inventus,  per  Variationem 
duplicem.  De  Variatione  prima  diximus  supra.  Haec  maxima 
est  in  Octantibus  Lunae.  Variatio  altera  maxima  est  in  Quad- 
rantibus,  &  oritur  a  varia  Solis  actione   in  Orbem   Lunae  pro 
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varia  positione  Aphelii  Lunse  ad  Solem.  Computatur  vero  in 
hunc  modum.  Ut  Radius  ad  sinum  versum  distantiae  Aphelii 
Lunge  a  Perigaeo  Solis  in  consequentia,  ita  ahgulus  quidam  P  ad 
quartum  proportionalem.  Et  ut  Radius  ad  •  sinuni  distantiae 
Lunas  a  Sole  ita  sutnma  tiujus  quarti  proportionalis  et  anguli 
cujusdam  alterius  Q  ad  Variationem  secundam,  subducendam  si 
Lunae  lumen  augetur,  addendam  si  diminuitur.  Sic  habebitur 
locus  verus  Lunae.  in  Orbe  :  et  per  Reductionem  loci  hujus  ad 
Eclipticam  habebitur  Longitudo  Lunse.  Anguli  vero  P  et  Q  ex 
observationibus  determinandi  sunt.  Et  interea,  si  pro  angulo  P 
usurpentur  2'  &  pro  angulo  Q  i'  vel  i'  20",  non  multum  erra- 
bitur. 

Theoria  Lunse  primo  in  syzygiis,  deinde  in  Quadraturis  & 
ultimo  in  Octantibus  per  phaenomena  examinari  et  stabiliri 
debet.  Et  opus  hocce  aggressurus  motus  medios  Solis  et  Lunae 
ad  tempus  meridianum  in  Observatorio  regio  Grenovicensi  die 
ultimo  mensis  Decembris  anni  1700  et  veteri  non  incommode 
sequentis  adhibebit,  nempe  motum  medium  Solis  ^b  \Capri- 
cornus],  20.  23.  40,  et  Apogaei  ejus  yp  \_Cancer]  7.  44.  30:  Et 
motum  medium  Lunae  rxi  [^Aquarius'],  15.20.00,  et  Apogaei  ejus 
X  \_Pisces'],  8.20.00,  et  Nodi  ascendentis  Q>  [^Leo],  27.24.20 :  Et. 
differentiam  meridianorum  Observatorii  hujus  et  Observatorii 
Regii  Parisiensis  0^°'^-  9™'°-  20^^^. 

I  have  sent  you  this  day  by  the  Carrier  Purver  your  MS  w'^^ 
Dr  Bently  left  in  my  hands.  I  like  it  very  well  &  think  it 
deserves  the  light.  I  have  sent  you  along  w*^  it  32  wooden 
cutts  done  by  Mr  Livebody  &  amongst  them  there  is  a  cut  for 
this  Theory  of  the  Moon. 

Mr  R.  A.  Sampson,  Fellow  of  the  College  and  Isaac 
Newton  Student  of  the  University,  has  examined  the 
manuscript.  Though  bearing  neither  signature  nor 
date,  it  is  undoubtedly  Newton's ;  intrinsic  evidence 
determines  its  identity  and  approximately  its  date. 
In  1709  Newton,  who  was  then  living  in  London, 
consented  to  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
Principia,  which  was  then  out  of  print  and  scarce, 
with  Cotes,  the  Lucasian  Professor,  as  editor.  There 
followed  a  correspondence  between  Newton  and  Cotes, 
which  lasted  intermittently  until  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1 7 13.  This  correspondence  dealt  with  emend- 
VOL.  XVII.  40 
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ations  suggested  by  one  party  or  the  other,  and  is 
of  great  interest.  Cotes's  half,  consisting  of  Newton's 
letters  and  drafts  of  his  own  replies,  came  into  the 
possession  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  published 
in  1850  by  Mr  Edleston,  a  Fellow  of  that  Society.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
Principta  contemplated  by  Newton  was  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  Moon.  Among  the  Portsmouth  manu- 
scripts in  the  University  Library  is  a  paper  containing 
the  titles  of  some  twenty  problems,  forming  a  scheme  of 
that  theory,  which  Newton  evidently  contemplated  follow- 
ing with  a  view  to  insertion  in  later  editions  of  his  book. 
For  this  end  observations  of  the  Moon's  place  were 
required,  and,  as  Mr  Edleston  remarks,  the  infirmities 
of  temper  and  bodily  health  of  Flamsteed,  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  conspired  to  thwart  Newton's  plans; 
so  that  the  Lunar  Theory  of  the  Principia  even  as 
amended  in  the  second  edition  remains  a  fragment. 

The  present  manuscript  is  a  draft  of  one  of  these 
letters  from  Newton  to  Cotes,  and  contains  Newton's 
first  emendations  of  the  theory  of  the  Moon ;  it  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  whole  series, 
and  its  interest  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
letter  itself  is  missing  from  the  Trinity  collection. 

It  would  there  come  between  Edleston's  letters  LVI 
and  LVII,  so  that  its  date  is  17 12,  between  July  20  and 
August  10.     It  is  the  theme  of  the  eleven  letters  LVii —  , 

LXViii,  and,  on  reading  the  manuscript  in  relation  with  ^ 

these  letters,  one  is  able  to  correct  some  slight  errors 
into  which  Edleston  has  fallen  in  his  references  to  it. 
Lastly  we  are  able  to  make  certain  by  several  pieces  of 
internal  evidence  (beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  unsigned 
and  undated)  that  this  manuscript  was  never  in  Cotes's 
hand,  but  was  the  one  which  Newton  kept  at  hand 
to  refer  to  and  quote  from  in  the  subsequent  corres- 
pondence. Thus  in  letter  LXI,  after  amending  the 
paragraph  '  Computatio  motus  hujus.  ./  Newton  adds 
(p.  132),  'In  the  next  paragraph  but  one  write  Afogaei 
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twice  for  Aphelii.'  Cotes  replies  (p.  134)  *  By  Your 
Letter  I  suspect  that  in  Your  copy  there  is  a  Paragraph 
between  that  beginning  with  Computatio  motus  hujus 
dijfficilis,  &cc.,  &  that  beginning  with  St  computatio 
acciiratior  destderetur ;  they  immediately  follow  one 
the  other  in  my  Copy.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  explanation  is  that  Newton 
had  written  as  a  separate  paragraph  in  his  own  copy 
the  sentence  Si  co^nputatto,  &c.  He  replied  (p.  135), 
*  There  is  no  Paragraph  between  that  w'^'^  begins  w*'^ 
Computatio  motus  hujus  diffi^cilis^  &c.,  &  that  w*^*^  begins 

w*'^   Si  computatio   acciiratior  desideretur^    &c After 

these  two  Paragraphs  there  is  or  should  be  a  Paragraph 
concerning  the  refraction  of  the  Atmosphere  whereby 
the  Diameter  of  the  earths  shadow  is  enlarged  in  Lunar 
Eclipses.  That  Paragraph  was  (I  thinkj  in  the  first 
draught  I  sent  you  of  the  Moon's  Theory.'  Cotes  replies 
(p.  140)  *The  Paragraph  concerning  the  refraction  of 
the  Atmosphere  in  Ivclipses  was  in  Your  first  draught, 
but  was  left  out  in  Your  Alteration  of  it.'  This  para- 
graph it  will  be  seen  did  not  occur  in  Newton's  own 
copy. 


The   Rev  John   Spicer  Wood  D.D.' 

John  Spicer  Wood  was  born  at  Wakefield,  i  April  1823. 
His  parents  were  persons  of  great  intelligence  and  some 
literary  cultivation,  who,  while  he  was  still  very  young,  removed 
first  to  Bradford  and  then  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds. 
Originally  intended  for  business  he  shewed  so  strong  a  distaste 
for  it  that  his  father  determined  to  send  him  to  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  where  Dr  Joseph  Holmes*  was  at  that  time  Head- 
master. 

From  Leeds  he  came  up  as  a  sizar  to  St  John's  and 
graduated  in  1846  as  twenty-second  Wrangler  and  fourth  in 
the  Classical  Tripos  (M.A.  1849,  B.D.  1857,  D.D  1869). 
He  was  elected  Fellow  in  1847  ^""^^  appointed  Assistant  Tutor 
(Classical  Lecturer)  in  1853,  In  i860  he  became  Tutor,  and 
so  continued  till  he  was  elected  President  in  1871,  and  each 
succeeding  year  until  1883,  when  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Tylecote  B.D.  he  was  presented  by  the  College  to  the  Rectory 
of  Marston  Morteyne,  near  Ampthill.  He  served  as  Proctor 
in  1855-6,  an  office  which,  as  every  other  that  he  undertook, 
he  discharged  with  conscientious  care,  being  able  to  restore 
several  penitent  daughters  to  their  homes.  In  1867-9  he  was 
Whitehall  Preacher,  an  appointment  abolished  a  year  or  two 
ago.  For  several  years  he  was  Sacrist,  and  as  such  preached  in 
the  College  Chapel. 

When  Lightfoot  was  a  candidate  for  the  Margaret  Professor- 
ship, usually  held  by  a  Johnian,  Wood  came  forward  and 
certainly  was  justified  in  his  pretensions  as  far  as  regards 
learning  and  power  of  composition  ;  but,  as  the  fatal  Cambridge 
fastidiousness  had  deterred  him  from  publication,  even  our 
own  Master,  Dr  Bateson,  was  unable  to  support  him ;  accordingly 
he  withdrew  before  the  election. 

As  a  parish  priest  he  was  no  doubt  far  happier  than  during 
the  latter  years  of  life  in  College.     He  endeavoured  to  promote 

*  Of  Queens'  College,  Third  Wrangler  in  18 12,  elected  Head-master  of 
Leeds  School  in  1830;  died  in  June  1854. 
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the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interests  of  his  people,  and 
as  one  means  of  doing  so  divided  the  glebe  into  allotments 
and  let  them  at  a  moderate  rent  to  the  labourers.  In  1892  he 
married  a  lady  who  had  come  to  help  in  the  work,  and 
especially  in  house-to-house  visiting.  Early  this  year  he  was 
attacked  by  what  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  no  more  than 
a  severe  cold.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  influenza,  and  after 
some  weeks  of  much  prostration,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
confidently  anticipating  recovery,  sudden  syncope  came  on 
and  he  died  almost  instantaneously  on  the  23rd  of  February. 

He  was  a  man  of  saintly  strain,  of  the  type  of  George 
Herbert  or  Nicholas  Ferrar,  or  of  our  own  Whytehead.  When 
anything  occurred  in  College  which  required  tact  and  delicacy 
in  handling,  he  always  knew  the  right  remedy  and  applied 
it  with  considerate  and  gentle  touch.  His  taste  was  refined, 
not  only  in  letters  and  society,  but  in  all  the  appointments 
of  his  rooms.  His  library  was  choice  and  clothed  in  handsome 
bindings.  Unhappily  the  chief  part  of  it  was  sold  in  Bedford 
by  auction  a  few  years  ago :  otherwise,  if  catalogued  by 
Sotheby,  it  would  have  preserved  to  posterity  the  best  notion 
of  the  man. 

His  sermons  were  admirable,  both  as  regards  matter  and 
arrangement,  style  and  deliveiy.  No  one  who  heard  the 
course  which  he  preached  on  i  Jo.  ii  12 — 16  can  ever  forget 
it.  One  sermon  in  which  he  contrasted  the  primitive  doctrine 
of  creation  kl,  oi/K  ovtwv  with  the  fashionable  hypotheses  of  the 
hour,  struck  Churchill  Babington  as  a  fair  and  masterly  state- 
ment of  positions  opposed  to  his  own,  and  in  a  region  in  which 
we  then  first  learnt  that  he  had  made  himself  at  home.  A 
selection  from  his  college  sermons  and  (no  doubt)  his  White- 
hall Lectures  would  even  now  be  read  with  interest,  nor  should 
his  graceful  sketch  of  Prof.  Selwyn's  life  remain  entombed  as 
an  introduction  to  Selwyn's  Pastoral  Colloquies  on  the  South 
Downs  (Camb.  Deighton,  1876).  Probably  he  contributed 
several  obituaries  to  the  '  Guardian ' ;  I  remember  one,  of 
one  of  the  Codds.  Some  day  a  Biographical  Society  will 
gather  all  such  fugitive  ears  into  sheaves,  for  the  use  of  some 
Cambridge  Anthony  a  Wood. 

Wood  was  one  of  the  guarantors  when  Hort,  Lightfoot 
and  I  were  appointed  in  1853,  ^I'st  editors  of  the  Journal  of 
Classical  and  Sacred  Philology.     He   wrote  but    little  for  us. 
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I  remember  one  note  on  *  St  INIark  the  stump-fingered* 
{Ko\o\jolaKTv\oq),  and  (in  the  later  Journal  of  Philology)  an 
important  supplement  to  Bensly's  addition  of  seventy  verses 
to  the  Latin  Apocrypha.  Palmer,  the  eccentric  Professor  of 
Arabic,  early  in  the  century,  had  searched  the  libraries  of  Spain 
for  Latin  MSS  of  the  vulgate,  which  might  contain  the  fragment 
then  lately  mada  known  in  the  Aethiopic.  He  found  w'hat 
he  sought  in  one  MS,  since  re-examined  by  Bensly,  and 
made  a  transcript,  which,  with  many  other  collections  -was 
transferred  by  Dr  Bateson  from  the  Lodge  to  the  Library. 
Wood  soon  discovered  the  treasure,  and  lost  no  time  in  making 
it  known. 

In  1857  ^^  published:  Remarks  on  the  beatitig  of  the  pro- 
posed Slaluie :  de  Eleciioiie  Procurator  urn  et  Vice-Prvcur-aior-urn, 
Camb.  1857,  8vo. 

His  attitude  with  regard  to  the  changes  in  our  constitution 
was,  I  believe,  unique :  few  were  able  to  understand  it  as  he 
explained  it  by  word  of  mouth  ;  it  is  only  fair  to  let  him  set 
it  forth  at  length  :  the  extracts  will  prove  at  least  that  he  was 
master  of  a  pungent  style,  and  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 

The  Position  of  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  College  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  A  Letter  addresed  to  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  by  John  Spicer  Wood  D.D.,  President  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.  London: 
G.  Bell  and  Sons,  1882.     8vo,  pp.  33,  dated  March  24,  1882. 

p.  2.  The  Governing  Bodies  of  colleges. . . .  are  no  longer,  in  law,  com- 
posed exclusively,  as  they  -were,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1871,  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  they  are  every  year  coming  to  be 
more  and  more,  in  fact,  composed  indiscriminately  of  men  of  any  or  of  no 
religious  profession  whatever,  chance-medleys  of  churchmen,  dissenters  and 
tmbelievers.  Yet  to  such  bodies  has  been  entrusted  ever  since  that  Act  was 
passed,  and  is  still  under  the  revised  statutes  to  be  entrusted,  the  entire  con- 
trol, without  any  limitation  whatever,  of  the  religious  instruction  and  the 
religious  discipline,  and  ^\•ith  only  the  most  trifling  limitations,  of  the  religious 
worship  of  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  residing  in  these 
colleges.  All  alike,  old  and  young,  fellows  and  undergraduates,  priests  and 
lajTnen,  are  placed,  in  all  that  concerns  the  exercise  of  their  most  sacred  rights 
and  the  discharge  of  their  most  sacred  duties  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  these  bodies,  now  alien  to  the  Church  of 
England,  alien  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  the  Church  of  England,  at 
large,  in  the  persons  of  her  bishops,  her  clergy  and  her  laity,  looks  on  in  stolid 
indifference,  while  the  rising  generation  of  fellows  of  colleges  who  may  still 
desire  to  cling  to  their  ancient  mother,  even  when  she  proves  herself,  as  alas  f 
she  so  often  does  prove  herself,  the  stepdamc  rather  than  the  nursing  mother 
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of  her  sons,  and  the  flower  of  the  Church's  youth,  and  they  who  should  be  the 
future  hope  of  her  clergy,  are  brought  under  the  yoke  of  this  shameful,  this 
antichristian  bondage. 

Pp-  4 — 6.  The  Governing  Body  has  now,  and  is  to  have  for  the  future, 
entirely  in  its  own  hands  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  conduct  the  Divine  Service,  to  preach,  or  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  the  college  chapel.  Previous  to  the  year  i860  it  had  no  such 
power.  But  since  the  statutes  of  thst  year  came  into  force  there  has  not  been 
a  single  member  of  the  college  in  Holy  Orders,  from  the  Master  downwards, 
who  has  had  any  right  whatsoever,  except  such  as  the  Governing  Body  might 
choose  to  gwt  him  de  die  in  diem,  to  discharge  any  of  his  sacred  functions  in 
the  college  chapel.  This  was  surely  a  very  large  power  indeed  to  be  given  to 
the  Governing  Body,  even  when  it  was  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Church.  It  is  absolutely  intolerable  that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  a 
Governing  Body  composed  indiscriminately  of  men  of  any  or  of  no  rehgious 
profession 

The  Governing  Body  is  empowered  to  "make  such  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  expedient  for  the  due  celebration  of  Divine  Ser\ice,  and  for  the  due 
maintenance  of  religious  worship  and  discipline  ;  "  and  the  Deans  are  required 
to  "  give  effect  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
made  by  it."  This  again,  is  a  power  which  was  not  possessed  by  the 
Governing  Body,  except  within  very  narrow  limits,  before  the  year  i860;  and 
it  gives  to  this  Body,  in  effect,  the  entire  control  of  everything  relating  to  the 
services  in  the  college  chapel.  Under  cover  of  it  the  Governing  Body  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  to  determine  all  those  matters  in  the  conduct  of 
Divine  Service  which  in  a  parish  are  regulated  by  a  duly  ordained  minister  of 
the  Church.  On  its  members,  and  on  them  alone,  it  depends  not  only  whether 
services  are  to  be  said  or  sung,  whether  they  are  to  be  plain  or  choral,  whether 
hymns  are  to  be  used  or  not,  and  if  used,  what  they  are  to  be,  whether  sermons 
are  to  be  preached  or  not,  and  who  are  to  preach  them,  but  even  to  suspend 
the  services  altogether  when  they  please.  Nay,  more,  the  Governing  body 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  determine  all  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament,  whether  it  shall  ever  be  administered  or  nof, 
and  if  it  is  administered,  how  often  and  under  what  conditions.  These,  again 
were  surely  large  powers  to  be  entrusted  even  to  a  body  composed  exclusively 
of  members  of  the  Church,  powers  which  elsewhere  in  the  Chmxh  are  entrusted 
only  to  the  Church's  ordained  ministers,  in  subordination  to  the  Bishop.  It 
is  intolerable  that  such  powers  should  be  entrusted,  as  against  members  of  the 
Church,  to  men  not  one  of  whom  shall  be  under  any  obligation,  legal  or  moral, 
to  have  any  regard  In  the  exercise  of  his  powers  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
of  the  Church.  The  possession  of  such  power,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
power  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure  those  who  are  tx)  officiate,  not 
only  degrades  the  clergy  who  take  service  under  them  to  the  position  of  "  tame 
Levites  "  in  the  hands  of  the  Governing  Body,  but  places  the  whole  body  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  College  practically  at  their  mercy 
in  all  that  concerns  Divine  Worship. 

Pp.  6—8.  As  if  the  Governing  Body,  by  being  thrown  open  indiscrimi- 
nately to  persons  who  are  enemies  to  the  Church  and  to  religion  were  thereby 
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rendered  all  the  more  fit  to  regulate  the  religious  worship  of  members  of  the 
Church,  the  Act  of  187 1  went  on  to  enlarge  its  powers  of  interference  in  this 
respect,  and  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  Statutes  have  still 
further  extended  them. 

For  whereas  the  Governing  Body,  so  long  as  it  was  composed  exclusively 
of  members  of  the  Church,  whatever  other  powers  it  might  possess,  had  no 
power  to  tamper  viath  the  services  as  they  stand  in  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Act 
of  187 1,  which  for  the  first  time  removed  all  religious  restrictions,  went  on  to 
provide  that  it  should  be  "  lawful  for  the  Visitor  of  any  College,  on  the 
request  of  the  Governing  Body  thereof,  to  authorise  frdm  tirhe  to  time  in 
writing  the  use  on  week-days  only,  of  any  abridgement  or  adaptation  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  the  chapel  of  such  college  instead  of  the 
order  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

Now,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  with  regard  to 
this  clause  is  that  it  makes  distinct  provision  for  enabling  members  of  that 
"  unevangelical  alliance"  of  churchmen  and  separatists  and  misbelievers  and 
unbelievers  which  is  to  constitute  the  Governing  Body  of  the  future,  to  lay  the 
Prayer  Book  from  time  to  time  on  their  dissecting-table  to  be  cut  and  carved 
by  them  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  and  then  imposed,  thus  mutilated  and 
most  probably  stripped  of  all  definite  doctrine,  on  the  young  and  untrained 
members  of  the  Church  who  will  constitute  almost  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  will  be  affected  by  such  changes,  as  if  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

Even  if  it  could  be  expected  that  the  authorisation  of  the  Visitor  would  in 
all  cases  be  sought  for  any  changes  that  might  be  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  services,  the  services  themselves  must  first  have  undergone  the  manipula- 
tion of  this  unhallowed  conclave ;  and  though  in  the  case  of  this  College  the 
Visitor  is  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  the  Visitor  of  a  College  is  not  now  in  all 
cases  of  necessity  so  much  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  any  more  than  the 
members  of  a  Governing  Body  are.  But  in  reality  the  Visitor's  authority 
will  ordinaiily  be  assumed  to  be  given  unless  some  one  or  other  of  the  very  few 
persons  who  have  the  right,  be  found  also  to  have  the  determination,  to 
invoke  his  interference.  The  great  mass  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by  such 
changes  have  no  right  of  appeal  whatever.  The  Governing  Body,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  make  suddenly  any  very  startling  change,  will  practically  have  the 
power,  and  having  the  power  must  be  expected  to  exercise  it,  to  modify  and 
mould  the  daily  semces  in  accordance  with  whatever  may  be  the  predominant 
sentiments  of  its  members. 

P.  8.  By  the  revised  statues  (c,  38)  it  is  provided  that  the  Council  "  shall 
appoint,  .some  one  or  more,  persons  to  act  as  chaplains,  and  shall,  if  necessary, 
provide  stipends  for  these  persons  from  the  revenues  of  the  College  ;  "  and 
further,  that  "  sermons  shall  be  preached  in  the  College  chapel  at  such  times 
and  hy  such  persons  as  the  Council  may  direct."  Thus  in  future  \h.t  persons 
who  are  to  be  appointed  to  discharge  these  important  functions,  besides 
being  wholly  dependent  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Council  for  their  appoint- 
ment, their  removal,  and  their  maintenance,  are  not  required  to  be  persons  in 
Holy  Orders,  not  even  to  be  persons  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  They 
may  be  open  and  avowed  separatists  from  the  Church,  open  and  avowed 
depravers  of  her  doctrine  and  her  discipline,  nay,  even  open  and  avowed 
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unbelievers  in  Christ  or  in  God.  Nor,  if  these  statutes  are  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  College,  would  anyone  have  any  right  to  complain  if  a  Council 
which  is  to  include  among  its  members  persons  of  any,  or  all,  of  these  classes 
should  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  to  appoint  such  persons  to  discharge 
these  sacred  functions. 

Pp.  9 — 10.  By  the  Act  of  187 1  it  is  enacted  that  "  the  Governing  Body 
of  every  College  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  in  any  of 
the  said  Universities  shall  provide  sufficient  religious  instruction  for  all  mem- 
bers thereof  i7i  statu  pupillari  belonging  to  the  Established  Church."  I 
presume  it  is  intended  that  by  this  description  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  understood,  though  the  term  "Established  Church"  is 
unknown  to  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  Church,  or  known  only  to  be 
condemned  if  used  as  a  distinctive  term,  and  though  this  very  Act  and  the 
statutes  which  are  founded  upon  it  are  instituting  a  new  syncretistick 
"establishment,"  to  take  the  place  of  the  Church  of  England  in  these 
Colleges,, .  .In  the  revised  statutes  of  this  College  is  a  provision  in  these 
terms  :  "  The  Council  shall  appoint  some  one  or  more  persons  to  give 
rehgious  instruction  to  members  of  the  College  in  statu  pupillari  who  belong 
to  the  Established  Church." 

P.  10.  It  is  not  required  that  this  religious  instructor  should  be  in  Holy 
Orders.  It  is  not  required  that  he  should  have  any  commission  to  teach, 
derived  from  any  Church  authority.  It  is  not  required  that  he  should  be  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  required  that  he  should  be  so  much 
as  a  Christian  by  profession.  As  regards  the  instruction  to  be  given,  it  is  not 
required  that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  And  if  it  were,  such  requirement  would  be  useless,  when,  in  case 
of  question,  there  is  no  authority  to  determine  the  question  but  a  "Council" 
composed  indisciiminately  of  persons  of  any  or  no  religious  profession. 

Pp.  12  —  13.  I  can  at  least  state  something,  founded  on  a  long  experience, 
as  to  the  powers  which  are  actually  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Governing 
Body  of  a  College. ,  . 

This  body,  then,  though  itself  outside  the  Church's  pale,  will  claim,  and 
exercise  in  the  name  of  religious  discipline,  the  right  to  prescribe  to  members 
of  the  Church  in  statu  pupillari  what  services,  and  how  many,  they  are  to 
attend  in  the  college  chapel,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  what  may  be  the 
Church's  own  discipline  in  the  matter.  It  will  claim  and  exercise  the  right 
to  determine  whether  Fellows  of  the  College  who  are  in  Holy  Orders  shall 
be  allowed  to  observe  in  the  college  chapel  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the 
Church  in  respect  of  communicating  In  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  whether, 
indeed,  any  members  of  the  college,  fellows  and  others,  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  how  often  it  shall  be, 
and  under  what  conditions.  It  will  claim  and  exercise  the  right,  though  it  be 
in  entire  violation  of  the  Church's  own  order,  to  require  that  any  persons  who 
choose  to  offer  themselves  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion, 
though  they  are  known  not  to  be  confirmed,  nor  to  have  any  desire 
to  be  confirmed,  nay,  not  even  to  be  baptised.  It  will  claim  and  exercise 
the  right  to  prescribe  that  young  men  shall  read  the  lessons  in  the 
chapel  services,  though  it   be  known   that   they  are   not   members   of  the 
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Church,  not  baptised,  not  even  believers  in  Christ  or  in  God.  It  will  claim 
and  exercise  the  right  to  determine  on  what  conditions  testimonials  for  Holy 
Orders  shall  be  given,  and  its  members  may  even  sign  testimonials  to  the 
effect  that  the  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  has  not  to  their  knowledge  main- 
tained anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  though 
-they  themselves  may  be  open  depravers  and  repudiators  alike  of  its  doctrine 
and  its  discipline.  And  when  the  religious  instructor  shall  have  been  palmed 
off  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  in  statu  pupillari,  they  will  claim,  I 
presume,  and  exercise,  in  the  name  of  religious  discipline,  the  right  to  compel 
those  for  whose  benefit  he  is  supposed  to  be  appointed  to  attend  the 
instructions  which  he  may  give. 

Pp.  13 — 14.  Such  are  some  of  the  powers  entrusted,  as  against  members 
of  the  Church,  to.. a  Council  of  thirteen,. , in  which  the  churchman  is  to  sit 
down  in  unhallowed  conclave  with  the  separatist,  the  heretick,  the  unbeliever, 
the  Jew,  it  may  be,  or  the  apostate  priest,  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
what  shall  be  the  religious  worship,  the  religious  discipline,  or  the  religious 
instruction  of  all  members  of  the  Church  in  this  College.  Such  is  the  posi- 
tion, shameful  and  degrading  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  to  which,  ever  since  the  Act  of  1871  was  passed,  all  members  of 
the  Church  in  this,  and  I  believe  in  other  Colleges,  have  been  reduced  by  law, 
to  which  Bishops  from  without  and  Priests  from  within,  have  been  lending 
all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  reduce  them  in  fact,  and  which  the  Commission- 
ers by  their  statutes,  which  are  now  before  Parliament,  propose  to  entail  in 
perpetuity  on  all  future  members  of  the  College  who  shall  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Pp.  16 — 17.  Now  in  the  system  of  the  English  Church  a  college  in  either 
of  the  Universities  has  always  been  dealt  with  as  holding,  in  relation  to  its 
members,  the  same  position  as  a  parish  holds  in  relation  to  those  who  are 

residing  in  the  parish It  is  the  only  sphere  within  which  the  Church  has 

made  any  provision  for  tte  exercise,  on  the  part  of  her  members  residing  in 
the  college,  of  any  of  their  spiritual  rights  or  the  discharge  of  any  of  their 
spiritual  duties  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.. ..  In  the  parishes  of 
the  town  we  are  but  strangers ....  We  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  their 
churches,  no  claim  on  the  services  of  their  clergy.  We  are  therefore  no  better 
than  outcasts  in  religion  when  the  Church  abdicates  her  sacred  functions  and 
allows  them  to  be  handed  over  to  a  body  which  it  is  a  desecration  of  the 
name  of  Chiist  to  recognise  as  representing  His  Church.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
more  than  the  sober  truth  to  say  that,  as  things  now  are,  when  members  of 
the  Church  come  within  the  walls  of  a  college,  they  are  placed  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

I  fail  to  see,  my  Lord,  how  a  system  of  worship,  of  instruction,  of  dis- 
cipline which  rests  only  on  such  authority  as  this,  can  have  any  claim  on  the 
allegiance  of  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  any  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  I  fail  to  see  how  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
member  should  part  company  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  can  accept  such  a 
system  for  himself  or  consent  to  take  any  part  in  the  administration  of  it.  I 
fail  to  see  how  any  person  in  Holy  Orders,  who  regards  himself  as  having  a 
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Divine  commission  to  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  can  take  service  in 
sacred  things  under  a  system  of  government  which  is  false,  as  this  is,  to  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church  in  which  he  holds  his  commission. 
Above  all  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  with  any  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Church  of  Engl.ind,  as  being  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land,  can  take  any 
part  in  compelling  those  members  of  a  college  in  statu  pupillari,  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  accept  such  a  system  of  government 
in  all  that  concerns  their  rights  and  duties  as  members  of  the  Church,  as  being 
the  system  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  members. 

Pp-  Z^—Z^-  No  City  of  God,  no  Church  of  Christ,  is  here.  Neither 
consecrated  building,  nor  particular  forms  of  worship,  nor  the  service  of  duly 
ordained  priests,  nor  yet  all  these  combined,  can  constitute  a  Church,  where 
the  congregation  of  faithful  men,  organised  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance 
of  Christ,  is  wanting.  And  such  congregation  is  wholly  wanting  here. 
Faithful  men  there  are  but  they  are  not  an  organised  body.  An  organised 
body  there  is,  but  it  is  not  a  body  of  faithful  men,  still  less  of  men  organised 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  Christ.  Yet  such  a  body  it  is  that  now 
claims  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  a  veritable  antichrist,  to 
all  members  of  the  Chmxh  of  England  in  a  College. 

Those  who  have  read  thus  far  will  understand  how  the 
President,  who,  no  one  that  knew  him  can  doubt,  would  have 
gone  joyfully  to  the  stake  for  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Church,  did  what  no  enemy  of  the  Church  could  have  done  to 
silence  her  voice  in  the  College.  By  his  influence  a  majority  of 
the  Seniors,  representing  a  great  diversity  of  views,  forbad 
preaching  in  the  chapel  for  many  years  ; — with  what  loss  to  the 
society  the  little  volume  of  Dr  Bateson's  sermons,  printed 
privately  by  his  widow,  may  bear  witness.  For  many  years  also 
the  President's  stall  in  chapel  was  vacant ;  only  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  funeral  of  the  late  and  the  election  of  the  present 
Master,  was  Dr  Wood  in  his  place.  In  print  he  lamented  the- 
share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  building  of  the  new  Chapel,  to 
which  he  contributed  /"250. 

Though  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  work  in 
College  as  a  clerk  in  orders,  he  undertook  the  lay  labour  of 
revising  our  Library,  and  so  materially  lightened  the  task 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  Mr  Sayle.  The  daily 
drudgery,  with  its  gleams  of  discovery  and  fellowship  with  the 
congenial  dead,  must  have  been  a  solace  to  him  as  he  stood 
more  and  more  alone  in  what  he  regarded  as  a  fallen  society. 

As  one  who  from  very  early  days  advocated  the  abolition  of 
tests,  I  will  state  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  moved  me  and 
others  to  desire  the  removal  of  all  restrictions.     In  the  interests 
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of  the  Church,  her  clergy  should  be  trained,  not  in  close  semi- 
naries, but  in  the  free  air  of  open  universities.  The  various 
persecutions,  Acts  of  Uniformity,  Covenant,  Engagement,  Oaths 
of  Abjuration,  had  split  up  England  into  hostile  sects.  Christian 
tolerance  will  spring  up  when  the  ministers  of  the  different  com- 
munions form  friendships  in  the  same  lecture-rooms.  Thirlwall, 
Hare,  Maurice,  Trench,  Lightfoot,  VVestcott  in  our  day,  and 
the  Hookers,  Barrows,  Howes,  Sandersons,  Leightons  of  the 
past,  are  the  common  teachers  of  English-speaking  Christians  ; 
works  like  the  Imitation  and  hymns  overleap  sectarian  barriers, 
circulating  freely  throughout  the  visible  Church.  Personal 
friendships,  such  as  naturally  grew  up  among  the  revisers,  and 
the  closer  union  of  members  of  the  same  college,  are  needed  to 
counteract  the  malignant  makebate  influence  of  religious 
journals  and  the  bribes  offered  by  political  gamblers  to  sects 
commanding  many  votes.  We  neither  expect  nor  desire  to 
make  proselytes,  but  we  may  hope  to  root  out  many  prejudices 
in  ourselves  and  in  those  who  have  been  so  long  estranged  from 
us.  '  You  can't  know  a  man  and  hate  him,'  said  Charles  Lamb. 
Prior  to  experience,  we  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
make  a  grievance  of  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
church  service  in  our  chapels.  As  I  did  not  share  the  pessimistic 
fears  of  my  friend  Dr  Wood,  so  I  cannot  endorse  either  the 
optimistic  or  the  pessimistic  picture  which  he  draws  of  bygone 
days.  Very  little  was  done  fifty  years  ago  for  the  professional 
training  of  the  clergy  here.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  heard 
of  a  priest  in  the  college  chapel  being  compelled  to  admit  an 
unbaptised  person  to  Holy  Communion,  which  Wood  seems  to 
speak  of  as  a  fact. 

Who  will  compile  documentary  annals  of  tests  in  our  univer- 
sities ?  A  notable  place  in  such  a  survey  will  belong  to  the 
meeting  in  St  John's  Lodge,  addressed  by  Sedgwick,  Thompson, 
Bateson,  and  others,  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  all  college  en- 
dowments. Few  of  those  present  were  party  men,  nor  was  the 
tone  of  the  speakers  hostile  to  the  Church.  F.  D.  Maurice 
recalled  the  days  when,  a  young  convert  to  our  communion,  he 
published  Subscription  no  Bondage.  He  still  thought  that  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  were  designed,  not  as  shackles  on  thought, 
but  as  guides  to  study ;  but  as  this  purpose  was  misunderstood, 
and  what  was  originally  an  emancipation,  was  resented  as  a 
constraint,   the   time   had   come,  in   the  University  certainly, 
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perhaps  in  the  Church,  to  rely  no  more  on  this  safeguard.  No 
one  could  hear  those  earnest  tones  and  doubt  that  the  broadest 
sympathy  and  trust  spring  out  of  the  most  intense  personal 
faith* 

Let  no  one  carry  away  the  impression  that  Wood  was  a 
narrow  bigot.  He  was  courtesy  itself  and  fairness  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Never  had  man  a  clearer  eye  for 
what  was  unreal  ;  not  even  Carlyle  could  express  in  plainer 
terms  contempt  for  shams.  For  example,  the  divinity  degrees 
to  which  fellows  in  several  of  the  colleges  were  required  to  pro- 
ceed had  become  a  hollow  form.  Even  Bishop  Butler  found 
the  disputations  of  his  day  irksome  and  nugatory.  I  performed 
the  exercises  necessary  for  B.D.  degree,  but  never  took  the 
degree,  having  previously  carried  a  Statute  repealing  the  obli- 
gation. Dr  Reyner  opposed  my  motion,  but  Wood  supported 
it ;  "  he  had  never  felt  more  ashamed  in  his  life  than  in  the 
Schools  ;  the  whole  proceedings  were  a  painful  farce."  Even 
now  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  Church  and  to  theology  that  the  D.D. 
degree  is  given  'dignitatis  causa'  for  rank,  not  for  worth,  to 
Bishops,  Deans,  Heads  of  Houses,  etc. 

Those  who  would  see  hopeful  views  of  the  Church  in  the 
University  may  consult  Westcott,  Religious  Office  of  the  Ufiiversilies, 
1873,  and  a  paper  in  The  Church  Quarterly  Revieiv  for  Oct.  1881, 
pp.  180-204.  In  1 88 1  or  1882  the  Divinity  Professors  invited 
resident  churchmen  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  the  Selwyn 
library.  Dr  Luard,  certainly  no  Liberationist,  declared  that 
the  prospects  of  the  Church  here  were  bright ;  many  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  tolerated  in  a  past  generation,  would 
not  now  be  endured.  W.  N.  Griffin  told  me  that  in  his  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  found  a  college  mission  in 
London  ;  nor  did  he  see  any  proofs  of  decay  in  our  chapel 
services. 

•See  "Tolerance:  Two  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Students  of  several 
of  the  Divinity  Schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  PhiHips 
Brooks.     London,  Macmillan,  1887,"  p.  9  : — 

'  We  want  to  assert  most  positively  that  so  far  fiom  earnest  personal  con- 
viction  and  generous  tolerance  being  incompatible  with  one  another,  the  two 
are  necessary  each  to  each.  "  It  is  the  natural  feehng  of  all  of  us,"  said 
Frederick  Alaurice  in  one  of  those  utterances  of  his  which  at  first  sound  like 
paradoxes,  and  by  and  by  seem  to  be  axioms, — "it  is  the  natural  feeling  of 
all  of  us  that  charity  is  founded  upon  the  uncertainty  of  truth.  I  believe  it  is 
founded  in  the  certainty  of  truth.'' ' 
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William  Spicer  Wood,  vicar  of  Higham  since  1875,  no  doubt 
by  his  success  roused  his  younger  brother's  ambition.  For  he 
won  the  Chancellor's  English  Medal  in  1838,  the  Browne 
IMedal  for  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams  in  1839,  the  Second 
Chancellor's  Classical  Medal  in  1840,  when  he  graduated  as 
Seventh  Wrangler  and  Fourth  in  the  First  Class  of  the  Classical 
Tripos,  and  was  Fellow  from  1840  to  1846,  when  he  succeeded 
Dr  Doncaster  as  Head  Master  of  Oakham,  where  he  remained 
19  years.  On  the  23  July  1846,  he  married  at  Cottingham, 
Marianne,  third  daughter  of  the  late  George  Codd,  Esq  ,  Town 
Clerk  of  Hull ;   she  died  at  Oakham  8  May  1863,  aged  37.* 

His  son  also,  William  Spicer  Wood,  has  followed  the  family 

tradition   of  catholic  culture.      For  in    1870   he    obtained  the 

Browne   medal  for  a  Latin   Epigram,    was  Thirtieth  Wrangler 

(bracketed)  and  Seventh  in  the  First  Class  of  the  Classical  Tripos 

in  1 87 1,  and  First  in  the  Second  Class  of  the  Moral  Sciences 

Tripos  in  the  same  year.     In  1872  he  was  in  the  First  Class  in 

the  Theological  Tripos,   winning  the  Scholefield,   Carus,  and 

Jeremie  (1873)  Prizes,  and  the  Second  Tyrwhitt  Scholarship  in 

1874.     Fellow  of  the  College  4  Nov.   1872 — 1881  ;    Rector  of 

the  college   living  of  Ufford  since    1881.       Author  of  several 

theological  books.     On  the  25  June  1884  he  married  at  INIarch, 

Agnes,   daughter  of  the  Rev  James  Wastie  Green,   Rector  of 

March. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 


The   Rev  Charles   Pritchard   D.D.  F.R.S. 

Our  list  of  Honorary  Fellows  is  once  more  made  shorter 
by  the  death  of  Dr  Pritchard,  the  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Oxford,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Oxford  on 
Sunday  morning,  May  28.  In  spite  of  serious  illness  of  long 
duration  he  paid  his  visits  to  the  Observatory  almost  to  the 
last,  and  it  is  not  long  since  his  astronomical  work  obtained 
the  highest  possible  recognition.  Dr  Pritchard  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Fourth  Wrangler 
in  1830,  when  Whitely,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Durham,  and  Fellow  of  St  John's,  was  Senior.     For  many 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Wood  for  some  facts  of  his  brother's  life. 
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years  he  was   head  master  of  the  Clapham  Grammar  School, 
and    various    men    of    distinction — the    Dean    of   Westminster 
and   others — owed   to   him   their    early   training.     In    1870    he 
was    elected  to   the    Saviiian    chair   of  Astronomy    at   Oxford, 
and    from    that    date    he    superintended    with    unflagging    zeal 
the    new   Observatory    in   the    Parks,   which,   through    his    en- 
thusiasm  and  thanks   to  the  munificence  of  Dr  De  la  Rue,  has 
had  an  ample   share  of  the   endowment  of  scientific  research 
by    the    University   of  late  years,     Dr   Pritchard   was   made   a 
Fellow  of  New   College   in   1883,   and  Honorary  Fellow  of  St 
John's  in  1886.     He  had  preached  the  Commemoration  Sermon 
in  our  Chapel  in  1881,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr  Bateson  and 
the  election  of  our  present   Master.     He  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  that  Society  for  recent  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  stellar  photometry.    He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1867, 
and  was  select  preacher  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  and  five 
times   he  preached  by   request   before   the  British   Association 
at  their  annual  meeting.     Many  treatises  from  Dr  Prilchard's 
hands  have  appeared  in  the   Transactions  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  A  Treatise 
on  Statical  Couples,   The  Figure  of  the  Earth,   The  Cotijunctions 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  a  paper  on  An  Improved  MetJiod  of 
using  Mercury  for    Astronomical  Purposes.     He  was  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionary 
namely,   The  Star  of  the  Magicians,  and  several  articles  in  the 
9th  (or  last)  edition  of  the  Encjclopccdia  Britannica  were  written 
by   him.     In    1886   he   was   awarded  the   gold   medal    of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  his  Urammetria  Nova  Oxoniensis. 
Many   of    his    writings    have   been   collected    into   a   volume 
entitled   Occasional  Thoughts   of  an  Astronomer  on  Nature  and 
Revelation    (1890).     He    did    not   forget   in    the    midst    of    his 
University  life  the  time  which   he  had  spent  at  Clapham,  for 
in   1886  the  Old  Boys  of  that  school  invited  their  old  school- 
master to  dinner,  and   the  result   was  a  little  volume,  called 
Annals   of  our  School  Life,    addressed    to    his    former   pupils. 
Professor   Pritchard  was   in  his  84th  year  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     In  spite  of  his  great  age  he  was  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties  to  the  last.     The   Editors  of  the  Eagle  have 
often  had  to  thank  him  for  his  kindly  interest  in  the  Magazine, 
and,  indeed  in  all  things  Johnian ;  and  his  genial  and  portly 
presence  ^Yill  long  be  missed  at  our  College  gatherings. 
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We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a  funeral  sermon  upon 
Dr  Pritchard,  preached  by  the  Rev  H.  J.  Bidder  in  St  Giles's 
Church,  Oxford  : — 

"  Many  who  knew  him  but  little  will  miss  that  familiar  chair 
on  its  way  to  the  Parks,  where  in  his  Observatory  and  garden 
plot  he  loved  to  trace  the  Divine  wisdom — equally  manifest 
to  him  in  the  infinitely  small  as  in  the  infinitely  great.  Those 
who  knew  him  more  intimately  will  long  remember  with 
affectionate  regret  the  Christian  kindness  and  the  thoughtful 
sympathy  of  one,  who  knew  the  bettei  perhaps  how  to  help 
and  encourage  others  because  his  own  youth  and  early  manhood 
had  been  passed  in  the  school  of  patient  struggle  and  privation, 
in  the  school  of  long  disappointment,  of  scant  and  tardy 
reward.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  knew  him  neither 
as  neighbour  nor  as  friend,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  for 
many  years  to  come  the  standing  work  of  every  great  observatory 
in  the  world  will  be  obediently  to  pursue  the  method  for  map- 
ping out  and  measuring  the  heavens  which  he  discovered,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  is  the  most  solid  and  signal  service  which 
Oxford  in  our  generation  has  contributed  to  natural  science." 


The    Rev  Anthony  Bower  M.A. 

The  Rev  Anthony  Bower  M.A.  graduated  as  Tenth 
Wrangler  in  1846  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College.  He 
was  ordained  in  1851,  and  from  1853  till  1884  was  head-master 
of  Caistor  Grammar  School.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Cabourn  in  1887,  and  held  the  living  till  his  death  from 
heart-disease  on  May  22.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  first  acts  after 
obtaining  his  Fellowship  was  to  present  his  father  with  the 
freehold  of  the  farm  which  he  occupied.  He  is  remembered  as 
a  great  chess  player  and  a  punster  who  vied  with  J.  C  Adams 
in  keeping  up  the  old  Johnian  reputation  for  punning. 

The  Rev  T.  Field,  rector  of  Bigsby,  Lincolnshire,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  the  College,  sends  us  the  following 
interesting  notes  on  Mr  Bower. 

"Anthony  Bower,  of  humble  origin,  proceeded  from  his 
native  place,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  to  St  John's  College  in  the 
October  Term  1842,  having  had  comparatively  small  educa- 
tional advantages  beyond  what  the  old-fashioned  school  of  his 
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native  town  afforded.  He  was  a  most  industrrous  student,  and 
being  true  to  his  natal  tongue  was  almost  as  marked  in  his 
generation  for  his  unyielding  Lincolnshire  speech  and  accent — 
a  speech,  if  peculiar,  dear  to  those  who  have  at  all  studied  its 
delightful  Scandinavianisms— as  for  his  hard  reading  and  his 
progress.  It  was  natural  that  the  somewhat  delicate-looking 
pale-faced  bright-eyed  student  should  have  felt  the  change 
from  the  bracing  air  of  the  grand  North-Lincolnshire  Wolds  to 
the  relaxing  atmosphere  of  Granta  and  "sedgy  Camus;" 
(possibly  '  vous  avez  chang6  tout  cela'  by  this  time).  He 
certainly  went  in  to  the  Senate-House  in  anything  but  the 
health  and  constitution  needful  to  'stay  the  course'  successfully 
in  an  unwarmed  Senate-House,  and  his  degree,  actually,  did  not 
correspond  with  his  place  in  College  and  his  rightful  expecta- 
tions. But  in  course  of  time  Mt  Bower  became  a  Fellow, 
though  not  more  than  a  Bye-Fellow — his  attainments  in  Classics 
being  but  scanty  then,  and  having  been  more  of  less  laid  aside 
ex  necessitate  rei — still,  the  writer  of  these  notes  can  testify- 
to  the  reality  of  his  taste  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  improve,  for,  within  the  latest  years  of  his  life  it  was  a  joy  to 
him  to  try  his  hand  on  translating  some  ode  or  other  of  Horace 
into  English  verse,  which  he  would  not,  however,  in  spite  of 
its  merit,  permit  to  other  eyes,^  But  his  first  and  material 
success  was  in  private  tuition:  next  to  the  few  "great  guns  "  of 
the  day,  probably  no  one  was  more  successful  with  his  pupils^ 
and  certainly  none  managed  to  take  a  greater  number  than  he  did,; 
thanks,  first  to  unsparing  labour,  and  then  to  his  method,  and 
neatness  and  precision  of  work. 

It  was  understoood,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  he  long  kept 
in  touch  with  his  own  College,  and  assisted  not  a  few 
Sadlerian  lecturers  in  after  yeafs  with  his  ingenious  contribu- 
tions to  the  Septem  Diaholi  paper  of  Algebraic  Problems  and 
Equations,  the  turn  of  his  mind  setting  with  special  zest  in  that 
direction — as  was  possibly  apparent  to  the  skilful  in  Chess  also^ 
in  which  he  was  a  strong  player,  with  a  '  penchant '  or  proclivity 
towards  the  '  elegantiae  '  of  the  game.  Indeed  in  higher  matters 
and  more  difficult,  in  which  he  occasionally  cared  'to  exercise 
himself — points  more  often  perhaps  searched  into  than  solved,' 
even  by  the  wise  among  us, — the  same  feature  was  apparent, 

"  I  know  you  must  think  me  a  horrid  old  heretic,"  he  play- 
fully  said,   after  commending  something  of  Dr.  Martineau  as 
VOL  XVII.  4Q 
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perhaps  the  'coming  thing'  in  theology  or  something  of  that 
sort,  almost  the  last  time  I  was  for  an  hour  of  two  in  his 
company. 

Mr  Bower's  life  was  one  of  unpretending,  very  unassuming, 
merit,  and  industry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  mathe- 
matical abilities  or  attainments  ;  none — or  even  less — of  his 
singular  unambitiousness.  When  the  Caistor  Grammar  School 
became  vacant,  after  a  few  years  of  his  Fellowship,  it  seemed  as 
if  his  heart  and  his  hope,  his  ambition  and  his  aftcction  were 
satisfied,  by  seeking  and  obtaining  it :  and  there  he  made  his 
mark  by  long  years  of  laborious  and  well-directed  work,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Town,  and  the  middle  classes  in  particular  of  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  school  enjoys  now  a  well-deserved 
repute. 

His  merits  were  various  and  very  considerable ;  his  desire  of 
other  distinction  than  just  that  of  doing  wel'l  what  he  had  to-  do, 
was  singularly  limited  ;  he  was,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  unambitious,  but  he  will  not  have  passed  away  unappre- 
ciated nor  unhonoured." 

We  are  also  allowed  to  publish  the  following  letter  addressed 
a  month  ago  by  Mr  Bower  to  Professor  Mayor  in  return  for  a 
copy  of  Professor  Major's  epitaph  on  Mr  GrifTm  (see  Chronicle, 
inf.).  The  letter  throws  light  not  only  on  the  character  of 
Griffin  but  on  that  of  Bower  himself: 

Cabourn  Vicarage, 

Nr  Caistor,  Lincolnshirr, 

Alay  2nd,   1895. 

My  dear  Mayor, 

The  initials  on  the  envelope  containing  the  '  In  Memoriam '  to 
Griffin  shew  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  it,  and 
accordingly  I  now  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  it.  It  is  truly  a  very  worthy 
tribute  to  a  most  worthy  man.  I,  as  you  well  know,  have  not  the  smallest 
claim  to  scholarship,  but  at  all  events  such  as  it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  one 
appreciate  and  admire  the  chaste  and  exquisite  beauty  of  your  composition. 
I  have  in  fact  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  to  equal  it.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
in  every  way  perfect. 

I  used  to  think  what  especially  distinguished  Griffin  from  other  men  was 
his  encouraging  kindness,  gentleness,  and  courtesy,  and  on  the  first  reading 
of  your  '  In  Memoriam  '  I  felt  the  omission  of  that  epithet  Comis,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  A  second  reading,  however,  satisfied  me  that,  though 
the  word  '  Comis'  did  not  appear,  the  quality  it  represents  was  fully  recognised 
in  the  line  "  Parochise  pastor  qualis  Herberto  in  votis  erat,"  for  one  of 
Herbert's  chapters  in  his  "  Country  Parson"  treats  of  the  "  Parson's  Courtesy ,' 
and  Herbert  himself  was  the  perfect  Christian  gentleman. 
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The  line  "quam  gregi  ostendit  viam''  &c.  is  as  beautiful  and  expressive 
in    your    Latin    as     the     parallel     line     from    Goldsmith     is    in     English 

"allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way," 
in  fact  your  line  is  so  nearly  a  translation  of  Goldsmith  that  you  must  consciously 
or  unconsciously  have  had  itin  your  mind  when  you  wrote  yours.  I  think  I  never 
saw  Griffin  since  he  left  Cambridge,  but  I  have  from  time  to  lime  heard  of  him 
and  of  his  life  devoted  to  his  work,  so  that  I  can  accept  most  fully  all  you  say  of 
him  as  a  Parish  Priest.  I  had  the  great  advantage  and  pleasure  for  more  than 
thirty  years  at  Caistor  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Vicar,  who  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Griffin  or  Herbert  type  of  parson,  and  my  predecessor  in 
this  small  living  of  Cabourn,  also  an  intimate  friend,  was  another  clergyman  of 
exactly  the  same  type.  They  both  resigned  their  livings  on  account  of  advancing 
age  and  infirmity,  and  both  are  still  alive  and  in  good  health,  the  former  at  85 
years  of  age,  the  latter  at  95  !  The  addresses  which  were  presented  to  them 
on  their  resignations  were  true  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  their  Parishioners, 
and  I  send  them  to  shew  you  the  kind  of  men  they  were  and  how  fully,  with 
such  living  examples  as  I  had  continually  before  me  of  what  parsons  should 
be,  I  can  enter  into  and  appreciate  all  you  say  of  Griffin. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mayor, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Bower. 

P.S.     Is  any  tablet  with  your  inscription   to  be   put  up   in   St  John's 
Chapel  to  Griffin  }  if  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  contribute  my  mite  to  it. 


Stephen   Martin-Leake   B.A. 


Mr  Stephen  Martin-Leake  died  at  Marshalls,  near  Ware, 
on  March  7.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr  Stephen  Ralph  Martin- 
Leake,  private  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  and  was  born  in  1826. 
He  received  ^his  early  education  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  St  John's,  where  he  graduated  as 
twenty-first  wrangler  in  1848,  He  joined  the  Middle  Temple 
and  entered  as  a  pupil  the  chambers  of  the  celebrated  special 
pleader,  Edward  Bullen.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1853 
and  joined  the  Herts  and  Essex  Sessions  and  the  Home 
Circuit,  which  he  attended  pretty  regularly  for  some  five  or 
six  years.  He  gradually,  however,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
Courts,  devoting  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of  law 
considered  as  a  science.  He  was  a  member  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Judicial  Society,  to  which  the  late  Lord 
Bramwell  and  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the 
legal  profession  then  belonged  ;  and  at  its  meetings  many  and 
very  valuable  papers  were  contributed  by  him.  His  powerful 
work  in  popular  professional  estimation  is  modestly   entitled 
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Precedents  of  Pleading;  it  was  first  published  in  1859,  and  waa 
■the  result  of  the  joint  labours  of  Mr  Leake  and  his  old  master, 
Edward  Bullen.  Although  pleading  has  been  abolished,  the 
learning  displayed  in  the  notes  renders  Bullen  and  Leake  an 
essertial  companion  of  every  practising  lawyer.  It  has  gone 
through  three  large  editions.  Another  work  of  Mr  Leake's 
was  published  in  1867  and  was  entitled  The  Law  of  Contracts  \ 
it  is  a  highly  scientific  and  useful  treatise  upon  that  branch 
of  law.  It  has  also  gone  through  three  editions.  In  1874  he 
published  The  Law  of  Property  in  Land,  and  he  wrote  several 
papers  upon  other  legal  subjects.  Since  about  1863,  when 
he  gave  up  his  chambers  and  finally  retired  from  the  profession, 
Mr  Leake  has  lived  at  his  residence  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
lie  for  many  years  discharged  the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Mr  Leake  married,  in  1859,  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Plunkett,  by  whom  he  leaves  eight  children. 


John  Cowje  M.A, 

A  distinguished  Lady  Margaret  oar  has  passed  away  in 
the  person  of  Mr  John  Cowie,  of  Calcutta.  He  rowed  in  the 
Second  Boat  in  the  Lent  Races  of  1854,  and  in  the  First 
Boat  as  Head  of  the  River  iii  May  1855,  He  was  B.A.  1856 
and  M.A.  1865.  He  died  of  acute  dysentery  at  Calcutta  on 
April  22.  The  following  particulars  of  his  career  are  furnished 
by  the  Calcutta  Capital. 

"Mr  Cowie  was  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most 
respected,  European  residents  of  Calcutta,  having  come  out  in 
the  fifties  to  jom  the  famous  house  of  Messrs.  Colvin,  Cowie  and 
Co.,  of  which  he  became  a  partner  in  1865.  .  On  the  failure  of 
Messrs.  Colvin,  Cowie  and  Co.  in  1879  he  joined  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  D.  L.  Cowie  and  Co.,  which  was  then  started,  but  left 
it  after  a  short  time,  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  broker.  From  1882  to  1885  he  acted  as  Secretary 
to  the  Corporation  of  Calcutta  during  the  absence  on  leave  of 
Mr.  Turnbull,  and,  when  the  office  became  permanently  vacant 
in  1888,  he  was  elected  by  the  Commissioners  to  fill  it,  which 
he  continued  to  do  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers  and  the 
public  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  late  Mr  Cowie 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a, 
member  of  St  John's  College,  and  took  mathematical  honours. 
H§  was  an  enthusiastic  boating  man  in  his  day,  and  used  to 
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shew  his  medal  as  *'  Head  of  the  River,"  and  talk  of  his 
University  days  with  great  affection  and  pride.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  visit  to  England,  he  stood  fast  in  Calcutta 
during  the  whole  of  his  Indian  career,  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  preserve  excellent  health,  up  to  last  year,  without  any 
of  those  excursions  up  to  the  hills  which  have  become  a 
periodical  necessity  with  a  younger  generation.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  qualities,  who  never  allowed  himself  to  speak 
ill  of  anyone,  and  of  whom  we  never  heard  anyone  speak  ill. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  young  sons,  besides  a  grown-up 
son,  in  the  Bengal  Police,  and  four  daughters  by  his  first  wife. 
The  deceased  was  buried  at  the  Military  Cemetery  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  23." 

The  Rev  John  Richards  M.A. 
The  Rev  John  Richards  M.A.,  formerly  for  twenty-five  years 
head  master  of  Bradford  Grammar  School,  died  at  Manningham, 
near  Bradford,  on  May  1 8  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Mr  Richards 
was  a  scholar  of  St  John's  College,  graduating  (Junior  Optime 
and  First  Class  Classical  Tripos)  in  1835.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  assistant-master  to  Dr  J.  Prince  Lee,  then  head  master 
of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  first 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  During  the  twelve  years  of  IMr 
Richards's  tenure  of  his  mastership  at  Birmingham  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  late  and  present  Bishops  of 
Durham  were  pupils  of  the  school.  In  1848  Mr  Richards 
became  head  master  of  Bradford  Grammar  School  and  he  work- 
ed up  the  school  from  a  comparatively  low  ebb  to  a  state  of 
much  prosperity.  In  1872  he  resigned  the  head  mastership, 
and  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  some  five  years' 
clerical  work  at  Giggleswick,  he  had  lived  in  retirement. 


The  Rev  S.  C.  Adam  M.A. 
We  regret  also  to  announce  that  the  Rev  S.  C.  Adam,  Vicar 
of  St  Jude's,  Wolverhampton  (Wrangler  1858),  died  at  Athens 
on  April  21,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land, 
undertaken  partly  in  consequence  of  his  belief  in  *  British 
Israelism.'  Mr  Adam  was  at  one  time  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Wolverhampton  School  Board :  he  was  a  Freemason  and  a 
Conservative  in  politics,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Grammar  School  and  other  local  institutions. 
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Easier  Term    1893. 

Mr  William  Lee-Warner  (B.A.  1869),  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  formerly  Scholar  of  the  College  and  Editor  of  the 
Eagle,  has  received  the  distinction  of  being  appointed  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Star  of  India  (C.S.I.). 

Among  the  Fellows  elect  of  the  Royal  Society  is  Mr  W. 
Bnrnside,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  who  before  he  migrated  to  Pembroke  was  a  member 
of  St  John's,  and  helped  to  carry  the  Lady  Margaret  boat  to 
the  head  of  the  river.  He  is  the  author  of  many  papers  in 
mathematics  and  mathematical  physics. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  honoj'is  causa  on  Dr  Alexander  Macaiister  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Fellow  of  the  College. 

Mr  G.  T.  Bennett  (Senior  Wrangler  1890,  and  First  Smith's 
Prizeman),  Fellow  of  the  College,  has  been  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  and  Lectureship  in  Mathematics  at  Emmanuel 
College.  Mr  Bennett  has  thus  followed  in  the  steps  of  Pro- 
fessor Greenhill  and  Professor  Gwatkin.  We  heartily 
congratulate  Emmanuel  on  this  accession  to  their  body,  but  we 
trust  we  shall  not  wholly  lose  Mr  Bennett  at  St  John's. 

Dr  A.  G.  Marten  Q.C.  (B.A.  1856),  formerly  Fellow,  has  been 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Mr  R.  Pendlebury,  Fellow  of  the  College,  has  been  re- 
appointed a  University  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  for  five  years 
from  Lady  Day  1893. 

Mr  A.  W.  Flux  (bracketed  Senior  Wrangler  1887),  Fellow  of 
the  College,  has  been  appointed  Cobden  Lecturer  in  Political 
Economy  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

At  an  election  held  on  April  20  Mr  W.  Bateson,  Steward, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  College  Council  in  the  place  of 
Mr  W.  F.  Smith,  who  has  resigned  on  going  out  of  residence. 
At  the  annual  election  on  June  3  Dr  D.  MacAlister,  Mr  H.  S. 
Foxwell,  and  Mr  J.  T.  Ward  were  re-elected  for  a  further  term 
of  four  years,  and  Mr  Bateson  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
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The  Commemoration  Sermon  on  May  6  was  preached  in  the 
College  Chapel  by  the  Rev  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  Senior 
Fellow.  The  annual  dinner  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  five 
Johnian  members  of  Parliament,  and  by  a  large  number  of 
other  guests  of  distinction. 

The  Sunday  preachers  this  term  have  been  Mr  G  C.  Allen, 
Head-master  of  the  Surrey  County  School,  Cranleigh ;  Lord 
William  Cecil,  Rector  of  Hatfield  ;  Prebendary  Sadler,  Rector 
of  Honi'on  ;  and  I\Ir  E.  Hill  (late  Tutor),  Vicar  of  Cockfield. 

Ds  R.  S.  Clay  (Twenty-first  Wrangler  1892),  Scholar  of  the 
College,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Mastership  at  Mill  Hill 
School. 

Ds  G.  H.  R.  Garcia  (Second  Class  Theological  Tripos  1892) 
has  been  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  Union  Chapel, 
Sunderland. 

Ds  J.  A.  Cameron  (B.A.  1891),  late  First  Captain  of  the 
Lady  Margaret  and  Editor  of  the  Eagle,  has  gained  the  Brodie 
Prize  in  Clinical  Surgery  at  St  George's  Hospital,  London. 

A  grant  of  ^'65  from  the  Worts  Travelling  Scholars'  Fund 
has  been  made  to  Ds  H.  Woods,  Scholar  of  the  College,  "to 
enable  him  to  travel  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia  to  study  the 
palaeontological  correlation  of  their  cretaceous  rocks  with  those 
in  England,  and  to  make  collections  in  illustration  thereof." 

Ds  Bertram  Long  (First  Class  Theological  Tripos  Part  H 
1892),  Naden  Divinity  Student  of  the  College,  has  gained  a 
Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholarship  and  is  bracketed  for  the  Mason 
Prize  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  founded  in  honour  of  our  President 
and  Senior  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Mr  Mason. 

The  following  is  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Public  Orator, 
Dr  Sandys,  on  March  21,  in  presenting  the  Bishop  of  Qu'Appelle 
for  the  degree  of  D.D.  iure  dignitatis  : — 

Provinciae  Canadensis  ultra  lacus  immensos,  Principis 
Ruperti  in  terra,  regio  late  patet  quae  nomine  splendido 
Assiniboia  nuncupatur.  Episcopi  autem  sedem  ibidem  collo- 
catam  quo  potissimum  nomine  appellare  debeam  nescio. 
Qu' Appelle  appellant.  Ibi  laboribus  strenuis  fideliter  obeundis 
annos  octo  dedicavit  vir  genere  nobili  oriundus,  qui,  sedis  illius 
episcopus  primus  consecratus,  gregis  sui  late  dispersi  inter 
desideria  nuper  patriae  redditus  est.  In  locum  eius  nuperrime 
electus  est  alumnus  noster,  vir  disciplina  mathematica  excultus, 
qui  primum  in  rure  nostro  suburbano,  deinde  in  Anglia  septen- 
trionali  Baedae  Venerabilis  inter  vestigia,  in  laboribus  sacris 
feliciter  versatus  est.  Regio  ilia  remota,  alumno  nostro  credita^ 
quasi  catena  ferrea  cum  oceano  utroque  nuper  coniuncta  est ; 
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vinculo  magis  tenero  sed  eodem  diu  duraturo  ipse  nobiscum  est 
in  perpetuum  consociatus. 

Duco   ad  vos    Collegii  Divi   loannis  quondam    Scholarem, 

WiLELMUM  lOANNEM  BuRN. 

We  congratulate  Ds  A.  Hill  (B.A.  1889)  on  being  elected 
Master  of  the  "  Isaac  Newton "  University  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  question  of  providing  better  accommodation  for  the 
work  of  the  kitchen  department  has  been  Under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  College  for  some  time.  It  has  now  been  settled  that 
the  alterations  shall  be  carried  out  during  the  Long  Vacation. 

The  whole  range  of  •buildings  in  the  Back  Lane  will  be 
pulled  down,  and  the  Kitchen  and  Butteries  will  be  re-arranged. 
The  floor  of  the  Kitchen  will  be  raised,  and  to  give  additional 
height  two  sets  of  rooms  above  the  Kitchen  will  be  destroyed. 
One  of  these  is  the  set  occupied  by  Wordsworth  while  at 
St  John's.  Some  references  in  the  press  to  the  fate  of  these 
rooms  will  be  found  nndQr  Johniana.  While  the  building  is  in 
progress  there  will  be  a  temporary  Kitchen  on  the  south  side 
of  the  First  Court.  The  architect  who  has  direction  of  the 
work  is  Mr  H.  C.  Boyes. 

The  College  Library  has  recently  been  presented  with  a 
cast  of  the  bust  of  the  Rev  Thomas  Gisborne,  a  former  member 
of  the  College.  It  is  the  gift  of  his  grandson,  Thomas  Matthew 
Gisborne,  Esq.,  of  Walton  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  supplies  us  with  the  following 
account  of  his  distinguished  ancestor  : 

Thomas  Gisborne,  the  elder  (1758 — 1846)  was  a  descendant 
of  a  family,  members  of  which  during  two  centuries  had  been 
Mayors  of  Derby,  and  eldest  son  of  John  Gisborne,  of  Yoxall, 
Staffordshire,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Bateman,  of  Derby. 
He  was  born  31  October  1758.  He  was  for  six  years  undet  John 
Pickering,  Vicar  of  Mackworth,  Derby,  and  entered  Harrow 
in  1773.  In  1776  he  entered  St  John's  Collegey  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  1780  as  Sixth  Wrangler  and  First 
Chancellor's  Medallist.  A  political  career  was  open  to  him, 
but  he  preferred  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  squire  and  clergy^ 
man.  He  took  orders,  and  in  1783  he  was  presented  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Barton-under-Needwood,  settling  in  the 
same  year  at  Yoxall  Lodge,  inherited  by  him  on  his  father's 
death  in  1779,  within  three  miles  of  his  church.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Babington,  of  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  in  1784,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
Yoxall.  His  son  James  succeeded  him  as  perpetual  curate  of 
Barton  in  1820.  In  April  1823  he  was  appointed  to  the  fifth 
prebend  in  Durham.  He  died  24  March  1846,  leaving  six 
sons:  Thomas  ('794 — 1852),  John,  William,  James,  Matthew, 
and  Walter ;  and  two  daughters,  Mary,  wife  of  William  Evans, 
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of  Allertree,  Derby,  and  Lydia,  wife  of  the  Rev  E.  Robinson. 
Mr  Gisborne  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Wilberforce,  whom  he 
had  known  at  College,  and  who  spent  many  summers  at  Yoxall 
and  Rothley  Temple.  Among  his  other  friends  were  Bishop 
Barrington,  of  Durham,  Hannah  More,  and  most  of  the  eminent 
evangelicals,  His  ethicals  writings  are  directed  against  Paley's 
expediency,  and  endeavour  to  provide  a  basis  of  absolute  right  ; 
but  his  criterion  is  mainly  utilitarian.  His  sermons  were  held 
to  rank  with  the  best  contemporary  performances  ;  but  he  shews 
more  refinement  and  good  feeling  than  intellectual  force.  The 
then  unenclosed  Needwood  Forest  was  to  him  what  Selborne 
was  to  Gilbert  White,  and  his  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery  is 
impressed  in  forms,  modelled  chiefly  upon  Cowper.  Many  of 
his  books  went  through  several  editions. 

The  Rev  Father  Wallace  D.D.,  'Priest  of  the  Order  of  St 
Benedict  of  the  Beuron  Congregation,'  has  published  a  Ltfe  of 
St  Edmund  of  Catilerbuty  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  in  which  hei 
has  made  considerable  use  of  the  MS  Life,  (C.  12,  9)  in  the 
College  Library.  In  his  account  of  the  MS,  which  occupies 
24  pages,  he  notes  that  it  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
William  Crashaw  (brother  of  the  Poet),  and  was  presented  to 
the  College  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  1635,  and  adds  the 
following  observations:  "This  Life  must  be  the  one  written 
by  Robert  Bacon,  It  is  certainly  a  different  composition  from 
any  of  those  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  evidently  a  transcript,  as  appears  from  a  singular  blunder 
of  the  scribe,  who  has  misplaced  one  chapter;  for  the  chapter 
De  vnlliere  cujus  vianus  in  proedicaiiofie  beati  Eadmiindi  arefacta 
est,  et  per  ipsum  sanata,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  period 
of  St  Edmund's  preaching  the  crusade,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  narrative  which  relates  Edmund's  interview 
with  his  dying  mother.  The  scribe  having  finished  this  chapter 
had  begun  the  next,  of  which  he  had  written  the  first  words 
when  he  discovered  his  blunder.  These  words  are  erased  and 
he  resumes  the  narrative  of  Mabel's  address  to  her  son.  This 
MS  is  the  only  copy  of  this  Life  known  to  exist,  except  the 
first  folio  which  is  found  as  a  fragment  at  the  end  of  the 
Lambeth  Codex,  135.  It  is  printed  in  this  work  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  authorities  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Notwithstanding  the  interesting  details  which  it  furnishes  of 
St  Edmund's  youth,  it  has  been  quite  ignored  by  modefn 
writers." 

A  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Richard  Neale  (Archbishop  of 
York  1 632-1 642)  in  the  Master's  Lodge  has  been  executed 
tinder  the  directions  of  Mr  Colnaghi  for  the  present  Archbishop. 

The  following  have  been  added  to  the  Collection  of  Johnian 
porti-aits  in  the  smaller  combination-rooms  :-^ 

(i )  A  copperplate  engraving  of  "  The  Reverend  Mr  Thomas 
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Baker  S.  T.  B.,  Lafe  Felloiv  of  St  JoluCs  College  i?i  Canih'idge, 
Car.  Bridges  pinxit  ftiemon'itr,  I.  Simon  fee.  Printed  and  sold  by 
Thos.  Bakaoll,  in  Fleet  Street."  The  historian  of  the  College 
and  '  Socius  ejectus,'  died  1740.  Presented  by  the  Rtv  E.  Hill, 
late  Tutor. 

(2)  A  beautiful  portrait  of  "The  Rev  Thomas  Gis- 
BORNE  INI.A.,"  whose  bust  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  Library. 
Presented  by  Pfo/essor  Cardale  Babinglon. 

A  characteristic  portrait  with  a  sympathetic  biographical 
notice  of  Professor  T.  G.  Tucker,  late  Fellow  of  the  College, 
appears  in  the  Melbourne  Australasian  of  February  18. 

The  portraits  of  Dr  A.  S.  Wilkins  and  Mr  W.  S.  Sherrington, 
formerly  Editors  of  the  Eagle,  have  been  kindly  given  by  them 
for  the  collection  in  the  Editorial  Album. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Sir  William  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  recently  published  in  two  volumes  under 
the  Editorship  of  the  Rev  J.  M.  Fuller,  late  Fellow  of  tbe 
College,  the  article  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  has  been  con- 
tributed by  our  Master ;  and  those  on  Athens,  Corinth,  Cyprus, 
Diana,  and  Ephesus  have  been  revised  and  in  part  re-written  by 
Dr  Sandys. 

From  the  list  of  '  University  Prizeman  1892 — 1893  '  't  seems, 
that  St  John's  has  won  seven  University  distinctions  during  the 
year,  namely  the  Chancellor's  English  Medal  (J.  H.  B.  Master- 
man),  both  Bell's  Scholarships  (J.  M.  Hardwich  and  A.  J. 
Smallpeice),  a  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholarship  (B.  Long),  a 
Crosse  Scholarship  (Harold  Smith),  the  Hebrew  Prize  (B.  Long), 
the  Mason  Prize  (B.  Long). 

A  memorial  tablet  to  Professor  Adams  has  been  placed  in 
the  north  transept  of  Truro  Cathedral.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription,  composed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (first 
Bishop  of  Truro) : 

IN    SANCTO   AC    DEBITO    LOGO 

NOSTRATEM    COMMEMORAMVS 

lOANNEM    COVCH    ADAMS 

QfVEM    INTER    INFINITAS    RERYM    TENEBRAS 

MATHESOS    FILO    VESTIGIA    REGENTEM 

EXTIMVS    NON    LATVIT    PLANETARVM 

SCIENTIARVM    IDEM    VIAS    FIDELITER    INDAGANS 

INGENIO   SIMPLICI    VERECVNDO    LVCIDO 

NOTVM    IN    CHRISTI    VOLTV    DILEXIT    DEVM 

HVNC   VIRVM    PARITER   ATQVE    HENRICVM   MARTYN 

CORNVBIA   CANTABRIGIA 

ALTERA   ALTERI   ACCEPTVM    REFERVNT 

OMNIBVS   SVIS   DILECTISSIMVS    OBIIT 

D   XXI    M    IAN   AD   MDCCCXCII 

V   A    LXXIII    M    VI    D   XVI 
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At  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Union  Society  for  the 
October  Term  A.  K.  B.  Yusuf  Ali  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee. 

In  the  h"st  of  select  Preachers  before  the  University  for  the 
ensuing  academical  year  appear  the  names  of  the  following 
members  of  the  College :  Rev  W.  A.  Whitworth,  Vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Margaret  Street ;  Rev  H.  E.  J.  Bevan,  Gresham  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity ;  Rev  A.  Caldecott,  Junior  Dean ;  Rev  E.  L. 
Pearson,  Rector  of  Castle  Camps  ;  Rev  Dr  T.  G.  Bonney, 
Honorary  Canon  of  IManchester ;  and  the  Rt  Rev  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  IManchester  (Dr  Moorhouse). 

The  following  ecclesiastical  appointments 

Name  B.A.  From 

Seabrook,  J.P.,LL.M.  (1866)  V.  Stonesby 

Filth,  W.W.D.,M.A.  (1879)  Org.  Sec.  A.  C.  S. 

Newman,  C.  H.,  M.  A.  (1883)  C.St  Helen,  Gateshead 

Laycock,  J.  M.,  M.A.  (1874)  V.  Charles,  Plymouth 


are  announced ; 

To  he 

R.  Waltham-on-the 
Wolds 

V.  Ch.  Ch.  Patricroft, 
Manchester 

R.  Hetton-le-Hole, 
Durham 

V.  St  Peter,  Col- 
chester 

R.  of  Shire,  Surrey 


Hill,  F.  C,  M.A.  (1879)  Government  Chaplain 

India 

Dredge,  N.,  M.A.  (1875)  C.  Clay  Cross,'Chester-     V.    Orcop,  Hereford 

field 

Bayly,  R.  B.,  M.A.        (1870)  C.  St  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge 

Powell,  A.  H.,  M.A.      (1880)  Asst.  Sec.  S.  P.  C.  K. 


Frome, 


Pryke,  W.  E.,  M.A.      ( 1 861)  Head-Master,       Lan- 

caster  Gram.  School 
Bonsey,  W.,  M.A.         (1867)  V.  Northaw,  Barnet 
Terry,  A.  F.,  M.A.        (1862)  R.  Marwood,  Devon 


Ward,  H. 


(1885)  V.  Albrighton,  Salop 


R.      Castle 
Hereford 

V.  St.  John,  Water- 
loo Road,  S.E. 

Chaplain  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Lanes, 

V.  Lancaster 

R.  Marston  Mortaine, 
Beds 

V.     Appleton  le- 
Street,  Malton 


Great  pleasure  will  be  felt  by  many  Johnians  past  and  present 
at  the  announcement  that  the  Rev  William  Bonsey  (B.A.  1867) 
has  been  appointed  to  the  important  living  of  Lancaster.  Mr 
Bonsey  rowed  in  the  First  Boat  in  the  May  Races  of  1865, 
1 866  (stroke),  and  1 867  (First  Captain),  and  in  the  Four  of  1 865. 
A  glance  at  the  names  which  constitute  the  First  Boat  of  1893 
will  show  that  IMr  Bonsey's  services  to  the  Lady  Margaret  are 
still  only  beginning. 

The  Rev  A.  F.  Torry,  Rector  of  Marwood,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  College  to  the  Rectory  of  Marston  Mortaine, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  J.  S.  Wood. 

A  legacy  of  /'iSo  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens  of  Ospringe  by  Mrs  M.  J.  Carter,  to  be  laid  out 
in  providing  a  new  pulpit  for  the  church. 
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The  following   members  of  the  College  were  admitted  lo 
Holy  Orders  at  the  Trinity  Ordination  : 

Name.  Diocese. 

Cqrneg}-,  F.  W. 
Ewbank,  A. 
Claike,  E.  T. 
Ford,  C.  W. 
Browne,  S.  R. 
Giles,  A.  L. 
Bobertson,  C. 
Hooton,  W.  S, 
Lees,  H.  C, 
Jones,  C.  F. 


London 

Winchester 

Bath  and  Wells 
Exeter 

Gloucester  &  Bristol 

Oxford 

Truro 


Parish. 
St  Stephen,  Westminster, 
St  John  Baptist,  Islington, 

Milton 

Stratton-on-the-Fosse, 
St.  Paul,  Stonehouse 
Exeter  Grammar  School. 
Holy  Trinity,  Clifton 
St  Mary's,  Reading 
St  Ives 


Ds  Hooton  was  Gospeller  at  the  Ordination  Service  at 
Gloucester. 

All  the  Cambridge  Colleges  contributed  to  the  list  of 
Ordinates  except  Peterhouse,  Magdalene,  and  Sidney.  Corpus 
was  at  the  head  with  twelve;  St  John's  next,  with  ten;  and 
Selwyn  next,  with  nine :  no  other  College  had  more  than  five. 
The  Oxford  graduates  were  72,  those  of  Cambridge  70,  and  70 
men  were  from  Dublin,  Durham,  King's  (London),  and  the 
various  Diocesan  Colleges.  Besides  these  eight  were  described 
as  "literates  "  or  no  information  was  given  about  them. 

A  brass  has  been  put  up  in  the  College  Chapel  with  the 
following  inscription  :  "In  memory  of  the  high  ability,  earnest 
character,  and  religious  life  of  James  Alexander  Stewart, 
Foundation  Scholar.  Born  at  Belfast  May  i8th  1866.  Died  in 
College  January  24th  1892." 

The  following  inscription  has  been  written  by  Professor 
Mayor,  for  a  memorial  brass  which  it  is  intended  to  erect  in  the 
College  Chapel  in  memory  of  the  late  Canon  Grifi&n : 

IN  .  MEMORIAM 

GVLIELMI  .  NATHANIEL  .  GRIFFIN  .  S  .  T  .  B 

QVI  .  AGONIS  .  MATHEMATICI  .  PRIMAM  .  MEKITVS  .  PALMAM 

QVAE  .  IPSE  .  HIC  .  HAVSERAT  .  NOSTRATIBVS  .  MAGNO  .  REDDIDIT  . 

FAENORE 

POMINAE  .  MARGARETAE  .  DISCIPVLVS  .  SOCIVS  .  LECTOR  .  DECANVS 

AD  .  CANITIEM  .  VSQVE  .  ALVMNVS  .  PIVS  .  FIDELIS  .  MEMOR 

f  OSPRINGENSI  .  PER  .  ANNOS  .  XLIIII  .  VICARIVS 

'    \  CANTVARIENSI  .  HONORIS  .  CAVSA  .  CANONICVS 

PAROCHIAE  .  PASTOR  .  QYALIS  .  HERBERTO  .  IN  .  VOTIS  .  ERAT 

QVAM  .  GREGI.  OSTENPIT.  VIAM  .  VLTRO  .  DVX.  CVSTOSQVE  .  TENVIT 

AEDES  .  DEI  .  REFECIT  .  INSTRVXIT  .  LAETVS  .  FREQVENTAVIT 

NATVS  .  LONDINI  .  A  .  D  .  V  .  KAL  .  FEBR  .  A  .  S  .  MDCCCXV 

pORMIVIT  .  IN .  CHRISTO  .  OSPRINGAE  .  A  ,  D  .  VII  .  KAL  .  DEC  .  A  .  S  . 

MDCCCLXXXXII 

JJpRVIENS  .  DOMINO  .  CVM  .  OMNI  .  HVMILITATE 
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The  many  friends  of  H.  T,  E.  Barlow  (B.A.  1885)  will  read 
with  pleasure  some  words  addressed  by  Dr  Straton,  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  IMan,  to  his  clergy  in  reference  to  the  recent  fire  at  his 
palace  : — "  When  I  note  the  traces  of  the  fury  of  the  flames,  1 
can  only  thank  God  that  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  household 
employes  and  neighbours,  to  whom  I  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateful,  saved  the  chief  part  of  the  house  from  the  utter 
destruction  which  seemed  so  imminent  before  the  fire  brigade 
from  Ramsay  arrived,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without 
the  coolness,  bravery,  and  judgment  of  one  of  your  own  number 
(I  refer  to  the  Rev  H.  T.  E.  Barlow)  and  one  of  my  own  house- 
hold, who  guided  the  hands  of  the  many  willing  workers,  the 
whole  of  the  building  must  have  been  reduced  to  ashes." 

JOHNIANA. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  an  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
Jlotherham  of  clergymen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  educated  at  St  John's 
College  in  Cambridge. 

Rev  Joseph  Hunter :  History  of  South  Yorkshire  II.  12 

"  St  John's  College. — The  rumours  to  which  we  have  alluded  to  on  two 
occasions  respecting  the  alleged  mismanagement  of  the  funds  and  property 
of  this  magnificent  foundation  have  excited  considerable  sensation,  and  have 
led,  we  understand,  to  important  results.  It  is  reported  that  at  a  College 
meeting  held  yesterday  two  gentlemen,  who  have  long  held  distinguished 
College  appointments,  were  removed  from  their  offices,  and  that  two  other 
gentlemen  were  elected  in  their  stead.  We  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  report,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially correct." — Cambridge  Advertiser.  "There  has  been  a  change  this 
week  in  refeience  to  some  of  the  officers  of  this  College.  Dr  Hymers  has 
been  appointed  President;  Mr  Bateson,  Bursar ;  and  Mr  Griffin,  Steward." — 
Cambridge  Chronicle . 

John  Bull :  9  May  1846. 

Some  contemplated  sanitary  improvements  in  connexion  with  the  kitchens 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  will  probably  necessitate  next  month  the 
demolition  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  Wordsworth  during  his  life  as  an  under- 
graduate of  the  College,  1 787-9  r.  These  are  the  rooms  of  which  he  wrote  in 
9.  famous  passage  of  the  '  Prelude  ' : — 

'  From  my  pillow  looking  forth  by  light 
'  Of  moon  or  favouring  stars,  I  could  behold 

*  The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 

*  Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 
'  The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
'Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone.' 

For  some  years  past  these  rooms  have  been  used  as  store-rooms ;  but  the 
structural  arrangements  remain  apparently  as  in  Wordsworth's  time,  and 
quite  correspond  to  the  description  given  by  Miss  Fenwick,  who  was  with 
Wordsworth  when  he  revisited  the  place  in  1839  : — '  One  of  the  meanest  and 
piost  dismal  apartments  it  must  be  in  the  whole  University  ;  but  "  here  (he 
said  in  showing  it)  I  was  as  joyous  as  a  lark."  There  was  a  dark  closet  taken 
oft  it  for  his  bed.  The  present  occupant  had  pushed  his  bed  into  the  darkest 
corner  ;  but  he  (Wordsworth)  showed  us  how  he  drew  his  bed  to  the  door 
that  he  might  see  the  top  of  the  window  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  under 
\vhich  stands  that  glorious  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.'  ('Correspondence  of 
Jienry  Taylor  (1888),'  p.  123). 

Athencsuin  and  Academy :   13  May  1893, 
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University,  St  Andrew's,  N  B.,  May  14,  1893. 

I  see  from  the  Athena;um  of  yesterday  that  it  is  possible — owing  to  cer- 
tain improvements  required  in  connexion  with  the  kitchens  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge — that  the  rooms  which  were  occupied  by  Wordsworth 
flora  1787  to  1790,  M'hen  an  undergraduate  of  the  University,  will  probably 
be  destroyed. 

I  very  earnestly  trust  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  by  the  authorities  of 
the  College  by  which  the  necessary  "improvements  "  may  be  carried  out,  and 
by  which  the  rooms  once  occupied  by  our  great  Nature-Poet  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  preserved  for  posterity.  The  University  of  Cambridge  has  not 
so  many  memorials  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  her  sons — which  the 
reverent  pilgrim  of  the  future  may  visit — as  to  make  it  a  small  matter  that 
these  humble  ones  associated  with  Wordsworth  should  be  destroyed.  When 
I  began,  a  good  many  years  ago,  both  as  "a  truant"  (from  other  work)  and 
as  "a  pilgrim  resolute" — to  quote  Wordsworth's  own  words — to  visit  the 
places  in  various  parts  of  England  associated  with  this  poet,  I  met  no  one  at 
St  John's  College  who  knew  what  rooms  he  occupied.  It  was  not  difficult, 
however,  to  find  them,  as  they  are  so  minutely  "  localized"  in  '  The  Prelude' ; 
and  I  found  quite  as  much  interest  in  visiting  them  (humble  as  they  are)  as  iu 
seeing  the  more  spacious  rooms  once  occupied  by  Newton,  and  Thackeray, 
and  others,  in  Trinity  College. 

The  British  nation  has  now  secured  Dove  Cottage  at  Grasmere  as  a  per- 
manent possession,  in  memoriam  of  Wordsworth  ;  but  surely  these  rooms  at 
Cambridge  might  also  be  preserved,  in  a  similar  way,  for  posterity.  They 
have  been  used  as  a  store-room  for  some  time.  But  why  should  not  the 
authorities  of  St.  John's  College  keep  them — say,  as  small  guest  chambers — 
and  collect  in  them  such  memorial  furniture  as  engravings  of  the  portrait  of 
her  poet .''  I  am  sure  that  many  would  be  sent,  by  anonymous  donors,  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  rooms  ;  and  I  question  if  there  are  any  places  in 
England  associated  with  Wordsworth  which  would  be  more  interesting  to 
those  who  honour  his  genius — always  excepting  Dove  Cottage,  Hawkshead, 
and  Rydal  Mount. 

Suppose  that  the  removal  of  the  chief  part  of  the  floor  above  the  kitchen 
is  desirable,  why  should  not  that  small  part  of  it,  in  the  corner  on  which 
Wordsworth's  chambers  are,  be  retained  projecting'  over  The  kit:hen  ?  It 
would  be  a  picturesque  arrangement,  and  not,  I  should  think,  inconvenient, 
I  write  in  necessary  ignorance  of  local  wants,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  places  associated  with  the  lives  of  our  greatest  men  cannot  be 
regarded  with  equanimity  by  those  who  retain  any  reverence  for  genius  ;  and 
these  humble  rooms  in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  have  been  specially 
consecrated  by  Wordsworth  for  posterity  in  his  own  memorial  lines  in  '  The 
Prelude,'  which  were  quoted  by  you  last  week. 

IVilliam  Knight.     Athenceum  :  20  May  1893. 

The  rooms  in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  Wordsworth  looked 
at  the  face  of  Newton's  statue  in  the  moonlight — 
"  The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone — " 
are  to  be  pulled  down  in  the  interests  of  the  better  sanitation  of  the  College 

kitchen.     Sic  tr but  it  is  all  very  well  as  it  is.   We  cannot  stop  the  march 

of  the  ages  even  with  the  best  lines  in  the  Prelude. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  5  May  1893. 

The  Chancellor's  Medal  for  English  verse  is  adjudged  to  John  Howard 
Bertram  Masterman  ;  deserving  of  honourable  mention,  Adolphus  Alfred 
Jack,  scholar  of  Peterhouse.  Mr  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  who  has  gained  the 
^ledal  for  the  third  time,  is  a  scholar  of  St  John's,  and  has  this  term  been 
President  of  the  Union,  where  he  is  a  fluent,  agreeable,  and  frequent  speaker. 
The  only  man  who  has  won  the  medal  three  times  hitherto  was  the  late 
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E.  H.  Bickersteth.*  Among  tlio^e  who  have  gained  it  twice  are  Macaulay, 
Pfaed,  Kinglake,  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  It  has  only  once  during  its  eighty 
)-ears'  history  fallen  to  one  whose  name  is  among  the  glorious  in  our  poetry  : 
this  was  in  1829,  when  it  fell  to  "A.  Tennyson,  Trinity." 

Educational  Times:  April  1893. 

To  send  forth  term  by  term  without  a  break  since  1858  a  magazine 
written  by  themselves  for  themselves  is  a  feat  of  which  the  members  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  may  well  be  proud ;  though  if  the  merits  of  the 
^rt^/f?  (Cambridge  :  E.  Johnson)  are  to  be  judged  by  its  hundredth  number, 
which  is  now  before  us,,  its  success  may  be  faiily  ascribed  at  least  as  much  to 
its  own  worth  as  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  its  contributors  and  supporters. 

Saturday  Review  :  29  April  1893. 

University  Examinations. 
MiiDiCAL  Examinations,  Easter  Term  1893. 
Third  E.kamination. 
Ds  Cuff  Ds  Lewis,  F.  H. 

Ds  Henry  Ds  Sandall 

Ds  Lees,  B.  H. 

Ds  Lewis,  F.  H. 
Mag  Sankey,  E.  H.  O. 

Tripos  Examinations,  Easter  Term  1893. 
Law  Part  I. 
Class  III. 
Allan  Captain 

Merriman 

Moral  Sciences  Part  I. 

Class  I.  Class  III. 

Corbett  {div.  3)  Nambyar  [div.  2) 

Ridsdale  (div.  3) 

Part  II. 

Class  III. 

Kidd 

Mathematical  Tripos  Part  II. 


Surgery  etc. 


Medicine  etc. 


Ds  Godson,  J.  H. 
Ds  Lewis,  C.  E.  M. 


Wranglers. 

6     Dale*  33 

20     Heron*  37 

fCummings*  56 

^4  \  Hudson,  E.  C*  66 


Senior  Optimes. 
Sargent,  H.* 
Hardwick* 
Cole,  T.  E.* 
Crompton* 


♦  Bracketed 

Part  II. 

Class  I. 

Div.  I. 

Ds  Pocklington 

Div.  3. 
Ds  Chevalier 
Ds  Hough 


yunior  Optimes. 
j  Green* 
'     \  Joyce* 
74     Mayers* 
82     Harding* 
88     Eraser,  H.  W.* 

f  Douglas* 
9-+  \  Robinson,  J.  F,* 
102  Willcins* 


*  By  the  '  late  E.  H.  Bickersteth '  is  probably  meant  the  present  Bishop 
of  Exeter.     (Edd.). 
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Preliminary  Examination  in  Music  for  the  Degree  of  Mus.  Bag. 

Class  II. 
Ds   Gienville. 

Admitted  to  the  Degrees  of  M.B.  and  B.C. 
Mag  E.  H.  O.  Sankey. 

The  following  books  by  members  of  the  College  are 
announced :  Kayser' s  Text  Book  of  Comparative  Geology  (Swan 
Sonnenschein),  translated  and  edited  by  Philip  Lake; 
Veritbrate  E?nbryology  (Smith  Elder  &  Co.),  by  Dr  A.  Milnes 
INlarshall ;  Harroiu  Octocentenary  Tracts:  I.  Early  Charters 
Translated  into  English  with  Explanatory  Notes  ('INIacmillan  & 
Bowes),  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Bushell  :  Carmina  Mariana,  edited 
by  Orby  Shipley.     Alusa  Consolatt'ix,  (David  Nutt),  by  C.  Sayle. 

Professor  Mayor  proposes  to  issue  very  shortly  Part  II.  of 
the  College  Registers,  reaching  to  the  year  17 15.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  part  Professor  Mayor  has  been  assisted  by 
Mr  R.  F.  Scott.  It  will  contain  elaborate  indices,  compiled  by 
Mr  Gantillon. 

Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club. 

First  Captain — A.  E.  Buchanan.  Second  Captain — S.  B.  Reid.  Pirst 
Lent  Captain — A.  J.  Davis.     Second  Lent  Captain — G.  Blair.     Hon.  Sec. — 

A.  P.  Cameron.     Hon.  Treas. — A.  G.  Butler.     Additional  Captains — AV.  A. 
Lamb,  C.  G.  Leftwich,  W.  R.  Lewis. 

The  First  Boat  have  had  rather  less  trouble  than  usual  in 
getting  the  crew  settled  during  the  early  part  of  the  term, 
though  their  practice  was  retarded  by  Reid  having  to  take  a 
rest,  and  also  by  their  new  light-ship  turning  a  failure.  Still 
they  have  rowed  on  perseveringly,  have  developed  into  a  very 
fast  crew,  and  have  restored  the  Lady  Margaret  flag  to  a 
position  more  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Club  than  it  has 
occupied  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  This  is  the  more 
encouraging,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  main  a  fairly 
young  crew,  and  will  nearly  all,  it  is  hoped,  be  available  next 
year. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  E.  A.  Forbes,  of  First  Trinity, 
for  his  patient  and  skilful  coaching,  and  also  to  G.  A.  H. 
Branson,  of  First  Trinity,  and  to  our  old  opponent,  Mr  James 

B.  Close,  of  First  Trinity,  for  assistance  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  crew. 

The  Second  Boat  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
the  first  half  of  the  term,  but  latterly  have  been  reinforced  by 
two  members  of  former  First  Boats,  and,  though  a  light  crew 
have  developed  into  a  neat  and  fast  one,  with  a  strong  upward 
tendency,  which  has  done  much  towards  retrieving  the  disasters 
that  this  boat  has  suffered  during  the  last  two  yearsr 
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The  Crew?  were  made  up  as  follows  : — 

First  Boat.  Second  Boat. 

St.  lbs. 
Bow  A.  J.  Davis    lO     5 

2  F.A.Rose     ...\o  13 

3  A.  G.  Butler   11     o 

4  A.P.Cameron 11     4 

5  R.  P.Hadland 12     7 

6  A.E.Buchanan     11     9 

7  W.  H.  Bqnsey   11     7 

.^/ro/?-^  S.  B.  Reid     12     4 

Co.r  A.  H.  Norregaard    8     7 


St.  lbs. 
Bovj  H.  A.  King    . .  . , 9     7 

2  A.  J.  K.  Thompson  . . . .  n     7 

3  H.  Whitmari 10   13 

4  W.  McDougall II      I 

5  W.  R.  Lewis ir     7 

6  H.  E.  Knight     10  12 

7  C.  G.  Eeftwich 10    o 

Stroke  V^ .  K. 'Ldimh    10     o 

Cox  A.  F.  Alcock    7     7 


The  May  Races. 
Friday,  June  9. 

Second  Division.  The  Second  Boat  started  fourth,  and  rowed 
over  without  giving  rise  to  any  special  excitement* 

First  Division.  The  First  Boat  starting  sixth,  gained  steadily 
on  Pembroke  over  the  first  part  of  the  course,  and  overlapped 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Reach.  From  this  point  a 
great  struggle  ensued,  Pembroke  spurting  Avith  great  pluck, 
but  without  success,  for  the  Lady  Margaret  boat,  after  a  good 
piece  of  hard  racing,  made  their  bump  at  the  cottages  in  the 
Long  Reach. 

Saturday,   June    10. 

Second  Division.  The  Second  Boat,  rowing  in  much 
better  form,  gradually  reduced  the  distance  between  themselves 
and  Caius  II  till  they  were  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  behind  at 
Ditton.  A  good  spurt  in  the  straight  then  brought  them  right 
up,  and  a  creditable  piece  of  steering  made  the  bump  just  past 
the  Willows. 

First  Divisio?i.  The  First  Boat  started  behind  Trinity  Hall  11, 
rowing  a  steady  and  powerful  stroke,  and  travelling  so  well  that 
as  the  boats  rounded  Ditton  corner  there  was  only  a  quarter 
of  a  length  between  them.  But  even  this  distance  disappeared 
in  three  or  four  strokes  of  the  magnificent  spurt  which  Reid 
then  put  on,  and,  showing  wonderful  speed,  our  crew  ran  finely 
into  the  Hall  boat  just  mid-wa.y  between  Ditton  and  the  Willows. 

Monday,  June  1 2 . 

Stcond  Division.  The  Second  Boat  rowing  in  good  form 
bumped  Christ's  without  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Plough  Reach. 

First  Division.  The  First  Boat,  though  not  rowing  with 
quite  the  same  dash  as  on  Saturday,  made  a  plucky  chase  after 
Third  Trinity,  a  crew  containing  three  '  blues,'  but  failed  to 
get  very  close  up. 

Tuesday,  June  13. 

Second  Division.     The  Second  Boat   rowed   over,   making  a 
creditable    effort    to    bring    down    the    Sandwich    boat,    Mrst 
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Trinity  III ;  but  the  latter  being  a  strong,  heavy  crew,  our 
men  were  unable  to  get  within  a  length  of  them. 

First  Division.  The  First  Boat  again  rowed  over,  though 
they  came  nearer  to  Third  Trinity  than  on  Monday,  a  fine 
spurt  at  the  Railway  Bridge  reducing  the  distance  to  about  a 
length. 

As  the  result  of  the  four  days'  racing,  both  Boats  have 
gained  two  places.  The  Second  Boat  finishes  as  Second  in 
the  Second  Division,  the  First  Boat  as  Fourth  on  the  River^ 
a  higher  position  than  it  has  had  since  i88i. 

First  Boat. 

Stroke — Inclined  to  be  sluggish,  erratic  when  paddling,  but  when  rowing  has 

great  length,  and  keeps  going  with  great  determination. 
Seveft — Often  unsteady  with  his  hands  when  coming  forward  ;  finishes  a  trifle 

low    and    must   row   with    the    shoulders    further   back,    but   is   a   very 

promising  oar  and  a  real  shover. 
Six — Has  improved  much  since  last  year  :  works  hard,  but  might  be  a  bit 

steadier ;  gets  '  fine  '  a  tiifle  too  soon. 
Five — Another  promising  freshman  ;  rows  in  very  fair  form   and   shoves,  but 

should  sit  up  more  at  the  finish  and  learn   to  control  himself  coming 

forward  ;  in  fact,  wants  more  experience. 
Fo-ur — Has  been  rowing  better  since  he  changed  to  the  stroke  side ;    has  a 

clumsy  finish,  but  makes  a  useful  oar. 
Three — Has  been  rowing  clumsily  this  term,  but  is  alwaj's  a  useful  worker. 
Two — Also  a  promising  freshman  ;    rows  very  haid,  and  with  a  little  more 

length  and  polish  should  make  a  thoroughly  good  oar. 
Bow  —  YidiS  improved   much,   especially  in   steadiness,  but  is  not  quite  neat 

enough   yet   for   the    bow  seat,    though  this   arises    partly   from  over- 
eagerness  and  a  tendency  to  overreach. 
Cox — Has  done  well  under  difficulties. 

Second  Boat. 

Stroke — Rowed  well  and  pluckily,  though  inclined  to  clip  the  stroke  where 

striking^  fast. 
Seven — A  good  little  oar  :  must  steady  down  a  little  when  coming  forward. 
Six — A  bit  unsteady  forward,  but  a  genuine  worker :  backed  up  stroke  well. 
Five — Rowed  well  in  spite  of  short  practice. 
Four — A  good  worker  and  a  neat  oar,  but,  like  most  of  the  rest,  wants  more 

beginning. 
Thi-ee — Has  come  on  wonderfully,  and  rows  really  well. 
Two — Rough  in  form,  but  a  good  shover. 
Bow — Fills  the  place  fairly  well,  and  works  well. 
Cax — Steered  well,  especially  on  the  second  night  of  the  races. 

During  the  races — as  on  previous  occasions  in  the  term — we 
owed  much  to  the  never-failing  help  of  R.  H.  Forster.  Another 
of  our  staunchest  friends,  L.  H.  K.  Busbe-Fox,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  races,  having  been  chosen  Stroke  of  the  Thames 
R.C.  '  Grand  '  for  Henley  Regatta. 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  early  in  the  term,  S.  B.  Reid,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Antipodes,  was  elected 
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Second  Captain  in  place  of  H.  E.  Knight,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  work. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  on  June  7,  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  October  Term  : — First  Captain — S. 
B.  Reid.  Second  Captain — A.  P.  Cameron.  Hon.  Secretary — W. 
H.  Bonsey.  Hon.  Treasurer — A.  G.  Butler.  First  Lent 
Captain — A.  J.  Davis.  Second  Lent  Captain — R.  P.  Hadland. 
Third  Lent  Captain — F.  A.  Rose.  Additional  Captain — C.  G. 
Leftwich. 

Cricket  Club. 

President  and  Treasurer — MrF.  L.  Thompson.  Captain — J.  J.  Robinson. 
Secretary — G.  P.  K.  Winlaw.  Committee— G:.  R.  Joyce,  W.  G.  Wrangham, 
H.  A.  Merriman,  B.  Long. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  we  were  very  unfortunate. 
Owing  to  Triposes  we  seldom  had  more  than  two  old  colours 
playing,  whereas  there  were  eight  up.  Among  the  freshmen, 
however,  were  found  some  very  fair  bats,  as  the  averages  show. 
What  the  XI  wanted  most  of  all  was  another  good  bowler.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  the  men  seemed  to  have  played  too  much, 
and  there  was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  batting. 

Matches. 
Matches  played,  22.    Won  5,  lost  6,  drawn  11. 

3 fay  I.  w.  Selwyn.  Lost.  St  John's  136  (W.  Falcon  37).  Selwyn  254 
(J.  Douglas  III). 

May  2.  V.  Trinity.  Drawn.  Trinity  296  for  4  wickets  (K.  S.  Ranjit- 
sinhji  91,  E.  Field  103K     St  John's  138  for  3  wickets  (J.  J.  Robinson  60). 

3fay  3.  V.  King's.  Drawn.  King's  200  for  8  wickets.  St  John's  169 
for  2  wickets  (K.  Winlaw  63,  •  J.  J.  Robinson  60*). 

May  4.  V.  Jesus.  Drawn.  Jesus  375  for  5  wickets  (R.  H.  Foy  107, 
E.  C.  Osborne  92).     St  John's  102  for  9  wickets. 

3fay  5.  V.  Pembroke.  Lost.  St  John's  136  (J.  H.  Metcalfe  34).  Pem- 
broke 233  for  2  wickets  (P.  H.  Latham  106,  J.  A.  Healing  103*). 

Afay  6.  v.  Clare.  Drawn.  St  John's  207  (W.  Falcon  55,  C.  R. 
McKee  47).     Clare  135  for  6  wickets  (L.  H.  Gay  69*). 

May  8  dr*  9.  v.  Christ's.  Drawn.  St  John's  196  (C.  R.  McKee  49)  and 
203  for  8  wickets  (C.  H.  Rivers  49*).  Christ's  202  (H.  E.  Symes-Thompson 
78)  and  81  for  8  wickets  (K.  Winlaw  5  wickets  for  37). 

3fay  10.  V.  Hawks.  Won.  St  John's  217  for  6  wickets  (F.  J.  S.  Moore 
71,  G.  R.  Joyce  52).  Hawks  151  (A.  M.  Jenkin  40,  W.  Falcon  4  wickets  for 
27). 

May  11  &"  12.  7/.  Caius.  Drawn.  St  John's  383  (C.  R.  McKee  gi*, 
W.  Falcon  75).     Caius  320  (J.  Ware  81,  A.  Sulley  55). 

3fay  13.  V.  A.  E.  Elliott's  XL  Won.  St  John's  275  for  3  wickets 
(J.  J.  Robinson  134,  C.  R.  McKee  61,  F.  J.  S.  Moore  50*).  A.  E.  Elliott's 
XI  97  (R.  A.  Wilson  33,  J.  J.  Robinson  6  wickets  for  42). 

May  15.  V.  Crusaders.  St  John's  209  (C.  R.  McKee  43,  W.  Falcon 
41).     Crusaders  163  (J.  J.  Robinson  6  wickets  for  52). 
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May  i6  6^  17.  [v.  Trinity.  Drawn.  Trinity  361  (R.  C.  Norman  89), 
St  John's  187  (B.  Long  59)  and  12  for  i  wicket. 

May  18.  V.  Selwyn.  Drawn.  St  John's  220  for  7  wickets  (W.  Falcon 
73,  J  J.  Robinson  51).     Selwyn  135  for  7  wickets. 

May  19  &•  20.  V-  Jesus.  Lost.  Jesus  453  (N.  C.  Cooper  77,  E.  C. 
Osborne  70,  C.  D.  Robinson  3  wickets  for  26).  St  John's  1 13  and  135 
(J.  J.  Robinson  41,  C.  D,  Robinson  31*). 

May  22,  23,  dr*  24.  V.  Emmanuel.  Lost.  Emmanuel  212  (G.  J.  V- 
Weigall  76  J.  J.  Robinson  8  wickets  for  59)  and  416  (B.  Auden  102,  G.  J.  V. 
Weigall  98,  F.  D.  Gray  93).     St  John's  138  and  138. 

May  25.  V.  Corpus.  Drawn,  St  John's  198  (J.  H.  Metcalfe  69,*  H.  A. 
Merriman  31.     Corpus  76  for  6  wickets  (H.  A.  Merrim,an  3  wickets  for  16). 

May  26.     V.  Magdalene.     Won.      Magdalene   132   (A.  E.  Harrison  34, 

F.  J.  S.  Moore  5  wickets  for  36).     St  John's  159  for  7  wickets  (C.  D.  Robin- 
son 42,  A.  M.  Jenkin  42*). 

May  27.  V.  King's.  Drawn.  St.  John's  206  (W.  Falcon  65).  King's 
95  for  4  wickets  (W.  McG.  Hemingway  58). 

May  30.  V.  Peterhouse.  Won.  Peterhouse  152.  St  John's  155  for 
5  wickets  (K.  Winlaw  63,*  F.  J.  S.  Moore  42). 

May  Tj\.  -v.  Pembroke.  Drawn.  St  John's  221  for  6  wickets  (W.  G. 
Wrangham  63*).     Pembroke  103  for  4  wickets  (A.  M.  Low  42). 

June  3.  V.  Whitgift  Wanderers.  Lost.  Whitgift  Wanderers  146 
(H.  L.  Turner  86,  K.  Winlaw  4  wickets  for  38).  St  John's  118  (K.  Wmlavv 
34,  G.  R.  Joyce  30). 

June  $.  t;.  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (at  Oxford).  Lost.  St  John's  no. 
Exeter  College,  138  (^L-  Mortimer  54,  J.  J.  Robinson  5  wickets  for  37). 

The  Eleven. 

J.  y.  Robinson. — A  most  consistent  scorer;  tries  to  draw  off  his  leg  stump 
too  much  and  frequently  gets  l.b.w.  A  really  good  bowler  on  his  day, 
and  is  a  safe  catch  in  the  deep. 

G.  R.  Joyce — Good  bat,  but  reckless  at  times ;  fair  field  ;  has  bowled. 

W.   G.    Wrangham — Much   improved  bat  ;   fair  field ;    has  come  out  as   a 

bowler. 
G.  P.  K.  Winlaw — Good  bat,  but  did  not  score  so  consistently  as  last  year ; 

rnuch  improved  bowler;  fair  field. 
H.  A.  Merriman — Fair  bat,  with  a  fine  forward  stroke;    fair  field;    slow 

bowler. 
G.  H.  Rivers — Played  seldom  owing  to  illness.      Very  fair  bat,  bowler  and 

field. 
C.  D.  Robinson— Good  bat,  but  inclined  to  throw  away  his  wicket  by  erratic 

hitting ;    as  a   wicket-keeper  stands  up  well  to  all  bowhng ;    can  also 

bowl. 

F.  J.  S.  Moore— Good  sound  bat ;  very  fair  field  ;  as  a  bowler  keeps  a  good 

length. 
W.  Falcon— Bzited  well  right  through  ihe  season  ;  fair  field. 

G.  R.  McJ^ee— Good  bat,  scored  heavily  at  first,  but  has  fallen  off  lately. 

Poor  field. 
J.  H,  Metcalfe— Ym  bat  and  field, 
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Batting  Averages. 

No.  of  Most  in  No.  of         Times 

Name,  rups.  Inpings.       Innings.       not  out.   Average. 

C.H.  Rivers   i37     49*  9     5    34'2S 

J.J.Robinson    537     i34     •—..••■     ^9     •• 2    3158 

C.  R.  McKee 4^7     9i*  22     5    28-64 

"W.  Falcon    524     75     23     2    24-95 

F.J.  S.Moore  438     71     22     2    21-9 

G.  P.  K.  Winlaw 352     63*  21     3    19  55 


C.D.Robinson 372     42 


18.6 


W.  G.   Wrangham    _  202     63*  13  2    18-36 

J.  H    Metcalfe  239     ■• 69*  18  4   17  07 

G.R.Joyce 178     52     12  o    14-83 

H.  A.  Merriman    no     31     12  i    10 

•  Signifies  not  out. 

Bowling  Averages. 

Overs.        Maidens.  Runs.      Wickets.      Average. 

J.J.Robinson    262        6i  841     49  176 

W.  G.  Wrangham 60.3     11  275     15  18-33 

G    P.  K.  Winlaw  207        41  819     37  »2-i3 

C.  H.  Rivers     180-3     26  699     31  2254 

F.  J.S.  iMoore  95        18  351     13  27 

H.  A.  Merriman 55  i     4  263     7  37-57 

The  following  also  played  for  the  XI  :— B.  Long,  C.  O.  S.  Hatton,  W.  H. 
Skene,  A.  M.  Jenkin,  J.  F.  Skrimshire,  W.  H.  Ashton,  H.  Sargent,  G.  H. 
Harries,  J.  H.  D.  Patch,  E.  A.  Strickland,  A.  J.  Chotzner. 

The  Second  XI  won  against  Peterhouse  II  and  Trinity  II,  drew  with 
Caius  II  and  West  Wratting,  lost  to  Trinity  II,  Hall  II,  Christ's  II,  Fitz- 
wiUiam  Hall  and  Caius  II. 

We  were  represented  this  term  in  University  Matches  by 
J.  J.  Robinson,  who  played  in  the  Seniors'  Match  and  for 
the  XI  V  Next  Sixteen,  and  by  C.  D.  Robinson,  A.  M.  Jenkin, 
and  C.  R.  McKee,  who  played  in  the  Freshmen's  Match. 

Rugby  Union  Football  Club. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  next  term  : 

Captain — J.  J.  Robinson.     Secretary — W.  Falcon. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  red  stockings  should  be  worn 
by  members  of  the  First  XV  only. 

Association  Football  Club. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  next  season  : 

Captain— Q.  O.  S.  Hatton.      Secretary — B.  J.  C.  Warren. 

Lacrosse  Club. 
The  following  have  been  elected  officers  foi  next  term  : 

Captain— Y..  J.  KefFord.  Committee— Z.  O.  S.  Hatton,  F.  Villy,  W.  Raw. 
Secretary — W.  J.  Leigh-Phillips. 

Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

President -Mx.  R.  F.  Scott.  Cap/ain—W.  J.  S.  Bythell.  Hon.  Treas.— 
J.  Lupton.  Hon.  Sec. — C.  O.  S.  Hatton.  Committee — W.  A.  Long  and 
S.  W.  Newling. 

The  Lawn  Tennis  VI  have  had  a  more  successful  season  than 
they  have  had  for  several  years.  The  record  is  14.  wins  and  3 
losses,  or  108  rubbers  to  45. 
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We  have  beaten  Corpus,  King's,  Caius,  and  Pembroke  twice 
each  ;  and  Emmanuel,  Christ's,  Selwyn,  Jesus,  and  L.  H.  K. 
Bushe-Fox's  team  once  each.  We  lost  to  Trinity,  Jesus,  and 
Emmanuel  (with  a  weak  team). 

On  June  i  a  weak  team  went  over  to  Uppingham  to  play 
the  masters,  and  were  defeated  by  5  rubbers  to  4. 

The  team  was  made  up  as  follows : 

„  ,    .,    ^  ^    Got  on   well  together,   both  playing  a  hard 

r^'/^c'o^r      Z^;-'"^    'c     s    }    game  with  a  strong  ser^•ice.     They   kill  lobs 
C.  O.  S.  Hatton  {Hon.  Sec.^  j    ^^^_     ^^^^  g^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  /^^^^^^ 

,   y  ^    Play   a  steady   game,  but    should    learn    to   kill   weak 

J.  Lupton  I   returns  better.    Apt  to  get  in  front  of  each  other.    Won 

B.  J.  u.  warren     j    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^_  of  their  rubbers. 

T^   ^.,,  )    Try  to  play  rather  too  hard,  and  their  combination   might 

r    w  ^P       A      1^)6  better.     Play  brilliantly  at  times  and  usually   kill  lobs 
Lr.  W.  roynaer  j   ^^jj^     -^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^^^^  of  their  rubbers. 

A.  Baines,  S.  W.  Newling,  and  W.  A.  Long  also  played  in  matches. 

Bythell  and  Hatton  were  chosen  to  play  for  the  'Varsity  Third 
VI  V.  the  Second,  and  Bythell  was  also  chosen  to  play  for  the 
Second  team  v.  the  First. 

The  same  pair  entered  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  Cup  Com- 
petition, but  Bythell  was  prevented  from  playing  by  a  sprained 
ankle  ;  so  Lupton  took  his  place,  and  we  once  more  reached 
the  final  round,  having  defeated  Peterhouse  and  Caius. 

The  entries  for  the  College  Tournaments  were  above  the 
average.  Lupton  and  Wilkins  won  the  Handicap  Doubles,  but 
the  other  ties  are  not  yet  concluded. 

At  a  Committee  meeting  held  on  May  27th  it  was  decided  to 
give  a  cap  for  the  Long  Vacation  Team,  viz.,  the  First  VI 
cap  without  the  Eagle. 

The  following  ofl&cers  were  also  elected  for  the  Long 
Vacation  : — 

Captain — J.  Lupton.  Hon.  Treas. — F.  Villy.  Hon.  Sec.—'Q.  J.  .C 
Warren. 

Eagles  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Club  at  a  general 
meeting  held  on  May  5  : — Mr  E.  E.  Sikes,  W.  H.  Bonsey, 
W.  Falcon,  A.  M.  Jenkin,  W.  A.  Lamb,  and  C.  H.  Rivers.  A 
Handicap  Singles  was  held  this  term.  C.  O.  S.  Hatton  (-  30) 
and  H.  A.  Merriman  (+  30)  divided  the  prize  as  there  was  no 
time  to  play  the  final  tie. 

The  Fives  Club. 

President — Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Captain — L.  Horton-Smith.  Secre- 
tary— A.  J.  Tait.  Treasurer — W.  Raw.  Committee — Mr  Harker,  J.  Lupton, 
A.  B.  Maclachlan. 

The  Eton  Double  Fives  Tournament,  which  was  not  con- 
cluded before  the  last  issue  of  the  Eagle,  was  won  by  J.  A. 
Nicklin  and  G.  W.  Poynder. 
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The  Rugby  Four,  namely,  L.  Horton-Smith,  J.  Lupton, 
A.  B.  Maclachlan  and  A.  J.  Tait,  played  three  matches  in  the 
vacation. 

They  were  beaten  by  St  Paul's  School,  in  which  match  H.  A. 
King  kindly  took  the  place  of  A.  J.  Tait,  who  was  unavoidably 
absent. 

They  were  also  defeated  by  Merchant  Taylors'  School  but 
won  against  St  John's  Divinity  Hall,  Highbury.  They  thus 
lost  two  matches  and  had  one  victory. 

At  a  meeting  on  Thursday,  June  8,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  term  : 

President — Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Captain — L.  Horton-Smith.  Secre- 
tary— A.  J.  Tait.  Ireasurer—C  R.  McKee.  Committee — Mr  Marker, 
J.  Lupton,  A.  B.  Maclachlan  and  G.  W.  Poynder. 


Debating  Society. 

President  — Or.  G.  Desmond.  Vice-President — A.  K.  B.  Yusuf-Ali. 
Treasurer —'^.  S.  Dower.     Secretary — E.  A.  Strickland. 

The  Secretaries  past  and  present  have  gone  down  ;  no 
reporter  was  retained  this  term,  wherefore  the  work  of 
chronicling  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  historian. 

On  April  19  Mr  H.  H.  Davies  moved  "That  this  House 
would  approve  of  the  abolition  of  gunpowder  or  any  other 
explosive  as  a  weapon  of  war."  Mr  R.  O.  P.  Taylor  opposed, 
and  since  gunpowder  continues  to  be  used  in  war  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  motion  was  not  carried. 

On  May  13  the  House  entered  on  a  long  and  animated 
discussion  of  this  serious  proposition,  propounded  by  Mr  F.  X. 
D'Souza,  "  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be  right."  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  Mr  R.  S.  Dower,  who  was  followed  by 
speakers  so  numerous  and  eloquent  as  to  necessitate  an 
adjournment  to  May  20,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  A.  P.  McNeile, 
The  division  list  never  appeared  (historical  tense  indispensable) 
having  been,  some  say,  suppressed  by  Government  as  being 
incendiary  in  tendency,  though  perhaps  it  was  kept  back  by 
a  secretary  of  strong  political  bias. 

On  May  27  a  most  successful  Impromptu  Debate  occurred. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  the  following : — Earth- 
worms and  Water-melons,  Drought  versus  Damp,  The  pity  of 
Accuracy,  Pleasures  of  a  savage  life,  Franchise  for  Under- 
graduates, Supremacy  of  Association  Football  among  Sports. 

The  Debates  were  throughout  the  term  well  attended,  and  the 
speeches  good,  instructive,  interesting,  amusing,  sometimes 
one  or  more,  sometimes  all.  We  hope  that  an  occasional 
Impromptu  Debate  will  occur  in  the  future,  and  will  discover 
as  much  talent  as  did  the  last. 
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Theological  Society. 

President — A.  R.  R.  Hutton.  Treasurer — E.  J.  Kefford.  Secretary — 
R.  O.  P.  Taylor.     Committee— G:.  S.  0=born,  W.  H.  Ashton. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  on  May  5  in 
G.  Watkinson's  rooms.  The  Rev  Prof  Ryle  read  a  paper  on 
Allegory  in  Interpretation  of  Scripture  which  was  followed 
by  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  of  allegory  both  in  profane 
and  sacred  writings. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  May  12  in  R.  O.  P. 
Taylor's  rooms.  G.  S.  Osborn  read  a  paper  on  The  influence 
of  the  Sojourn  in  Eg ypt  on  Isi-ael,  the  discussion  which  followed 
was  by  no  means  long,  although  the  paper  was  interesting. 

The  Social  was  held  on  June  12  in  S  W.  Key's  rooms.  A 
programme  of  music  was  given  by  Messrs  Powell  and  Phillips 
and  various  members  of  the  Society. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been  fair  despite  the 
adverse  influence  of  the  Tripos. 

The  Johnian  Dinner. 

The  Johnian  Dinner  was  held  this  year  at  the  First  Avenue 
Hotel,  London,  on  Thursday,  March  23.  After  the  health  of 
"The  Queen"  had  been  duly  honoured,  the  Chairman, 
Sir  J.  E.  Gorst,  proposed  the  health  of  the  College,  to  which 
Dr  D.  MacAlister  replied.  Mr  R.  Horton-Smith,  Q.C.  proposed 
thd  health  of  the  Chairman.  The  speeches  concluded  with  the 
health  of  the  Secretaries.  The  Carmen  Aquaticum  of  Messrs 
Forster  and  Macalister  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  public. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst,  Chairman,  and  Messrs 


W.  A.  Badham 
H.  F.  Baker 
R.  E.  Baker 
H.  C.  BarracloUgli 
H.  T.  Barnett 
Rev  J.  F.  Bateman 
F.  C.  Bayard 
Rev  J  A.  Betts 
Rev  H.  E.  J.  Bevan 
T.  A.  Beckett 

E.  J.  Brookes 
P.  H.  Brown 

F.  Burford 

L.  H.  K.  Bushe-Fox 
Rev  A.  Caldecott 
J.  A.  Cameron 
J.  Collin 
S.  H.  Cubitt 
H.  D.  Darbishire 
A.  F.  Douplas 


L.  H.  Edmunds 

A.  E.  Elliott 

J.  A.  Fleming 

R.  H.  Forster 

A.  E.  Gladstone 

T.  E.  Haydon 

C.  H.  Heath 

T.  A.  Herbert 

Rev  E.  Hill 

F.  W.  Hill 

J.  Spencer  Hill 

R.  W.  Hogg 

R.  Holmes 

R.  Horton  Smith  Q.C 

P.  Horton  Smith 

L.  Horton  Smith 

R.  J.  Horton  Smith 

Prof.  W.  H.  H.  Hudson    G.  C.  M.  Smith 

W.  Douglas  Jones  Rev  A.  T.  Wallis 


D.  M.  Kerby 
H.  A.  King 
J.  Larmor 
H.  R.  Langmore 
LI.  Lloyd 

Prof.  A.  Macalister 
Dr  D.  MacAlister 
R.  A    S.  Macalister 

A.  E.  Monro 
Rev  W.  T.  Newbold 
W.  M.  Payne 
C.  Pendlebury 

E.  Prescott 
S.  O.  Roberts 
T.  E.  Sandall 
R.  F.  Scott 

B.  A.  Smith 


The  College  INIission  in  Walworth. 

At   the  end  of   last  Term  the    Rev   Ernest  Ward   stayed  in 
College  for  some  days — on  his  old  staircase  and  with  his  olci 
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**  gyp," — sejing  old  friends  of  the  Mission  and  making  new 
ones.  This  term  Mr  Wallis  came  up  and  similarly  employed 
himself:  on  one  evening  he  was  joined  by  Mr  Phillips,  and 
some  friends  were  gathered  together  in  G.  Watkinson's  rooms 
for  a  quiet  talk,  which  was  found  to  be  most  interesting  and 
instructive  all  round. 

The  great  seasons  of  the  Church  year  were  passed  at  the 
Mission  in  full  endeavour  to  impress  the  main  lessons  of 
Christianity  upon  the  people,  and  the  Missioners  are  grateful 
for  many  ind^ications  of  reverent  appreciation. 

A  series  of  Health  Lectures  has  been  started  at  the  Mothers' 
Meetings,  given  by  Miss  Wood,  a  lady  of  great  experience  in 
nursing.     They  are  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs  Whately. 

In  Easter-week  A.  Ewbank  B.A.  took  a  party  of  London 
friends  to  Walworth  and  gave  a  Christy  Minstrel  Entertain- 
ment; on  May  19  Mr  Badham  provided  a  Concert,  and  on 
Whit-Monday  Mrs  Bushell  and  Miss  Bushell  with  Mr  W.  N. 
Roseveare  and  Mrs  Roseveare  gave  another. 

The  Cricket  Club  began  with  a  defeat  but  won  its  next  three 
matches.  Although  not  large  in  numbers  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  an  eleven  together  ;  indeed,  the  trouble  is  that  all  the 
members  want  to  play  in  every  match.  The  men,  we  hear,  are 
all  keen  and  field  up  well :  there  are  plenty  of  change  bowlers, 
the  batting  being  the  weak  point  of  Wahvorth  cricketers.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  parishioners  who  do  not  themselves  play 
take  interest  in  the  matches :  as  the  Missioners  truly  observe 
'  there  are  many  worse  ways  and  few  better  of  spending  a 
Saturday  afternoon  than  in  watching  a  good  game  of  cricket.' 
All  the  more,  when  their  own  friends  and  neighbours  are 
upholding  the  honour  of  the  group  of  streets,  which  in  London 
constitutes  a  parish.  We  hope  to  see  the  Club  at  Cambridge 
on  the  August  Bank  Holiday  again. 

In  May  the  College  spontaneously  placed  before  Mr  Phillips 
the  opportunity  of  taking  less  arduous  work  by  offering  him  the 
presentation  to  Aldridge,  in  Staffordshire.  After  very  nearly 
ten  years'  anxious  labour  it  was  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  option  of  such  a  change.  Mr  Phillips,  after  careful 
deliberation,  decided  that  he  could  continue  London  work 
for  some  years  longer  :  but  friends  of  the  Mission  are  gratified 
that  this  opportunity  of  considering  his  powers  was  given  to 
him  by  the  College,  and  still  more  that  he  finds  no  necessity 
for  retiring  from  the  work  which  is  in  so  eminent  a  manner 
his  own. 

Musical  Society. 

President— V)x.  Sandys.  Treasurer— B^ev .  A.  G.  Stevens,  M.A.  Com- 
mittee—W.  R.  Elliott,  B.A.,  F.  G.  Given-Wilson,  B.A.,  G.  T.  PowcU. 
Librarian—^.  A.  R.  Werner,     Hon.  Sec. — F.  O.  Mundahl. 
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The  usual  May  Week  Concert  was  given  in  the  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  June  13.     We  append  the  Programme. 

PRO(JRAMME. 
Part  I. 

Madrigal "  Awake,  Sweet  Muse  " , 

Chorus. 

Pianoforte  Duet.  .  "  Deux  Peces  Sytnphoniques " Grieg 

F.  G.  Cole  and  F.  O.  Mundahl. 

Song "  Where'er  you  walk  " Handel 

A.  W.  Dennis,  B.A. 

Part  Song "  Peace  " Bridge 

Chorus. 

Regit,  and  Aria "  Let  not  age  " Giordani 

Mrs.  Helen  Trust. 

Part  Song "  Rest,  Sweet  Nymphs  " 

Chorus. 

Song "  Kalekairi '' Claude  Barton. 

W.  R.  Elliott,  B.A. 

Part  Song "  Bold  Turpin " ,., Bridge 

Chorus. 

INTERVAL. 
Part  II. 
"  The  May  Queen  " Sterndale  Benneti 

Soloists:     i'o/rawo— Mrs.  Helen  Trust.     7(?«(7/- -A.  W.  Dennis,  B.A. 
Bass — A.  J.  Walker. 

The  Band  was  constituted  as  follows :  \st  Violins — H.  Inwards,  F. 
Nuttall,  W.  E.  Dalby,  E.  M.  Lee,  and  C.  W.  Ainlie.  2nd  Violins— H. 
Briggs,  E.  Wilson,  and  W.  Rhodes.  Violas — A.  Walker  and  A.  C.  Dixon. 
'Cellos~C.  Kiefert  and  G.  G.  Schott.  Bass-C.  Winterbottom  and  A.  H. 
Miller.     Harmonium — F.  Morley.     Piano — F.  O.  Mundahl  and  F.  G.  Cole. 

Conductor — Dr.  Garrett.     Leader  of  the  O-rchestra—H.  Inwards. 

The  first  part,  as  will  be  seen  above,  was  a  miscellaneous 
one,  solos  being  sung  by  Mrs  Helen  Trust,  A.  W.  Dennis  B.A., 
and  W.  R.  Elliott  B.A.  Dennis  was  encored  for  his  song, 
but  did  not  sing  another,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  programme. 

Mrs  Trust  sang  "Let  not  Age"  (Gwrdani),  which,  by  the 
way,  is  arranged  by  herself,  and  then  sang  "  My  mother  bids 
me  bind  my  hair"  by  way  of  an  encore.  Both  of  these  songs 
shewed  oif  her  voice  to  great  advantage,  especially  the  first. 
This  was  her  first  appearance  in  Cambridge,  but  we  hope  to 
hear  her  at  many  John's  concerts  to  come.  This  part  finished 
with  Bridge's  "  Bold  Turpin,"  which  was  very  creditably  done. 

After  the  usual  interval  for  refreshments  in  the  Combination- 
Room,  the  second  part  consisting  of  Sterndale  Bennett's 
"  May  Queen  "  was  begun. 

The  best  parts  of  it  were  probably  the  Soprano  Solo  and 
Chords,  "  With  a  laugh  as  we  go  round,"  Treble  and  Tenor 
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Duet  "  Can  I  not  find  ?,"  Bass  Air  "  Tis  jolly  to  hunt,"  the 
Trio,  "The  hawthorn  in  the  glade,"  and  the  pageant  Music 
and  Chorus,  "  Hark  1  their  notes  the  hautboy  swell  1 " 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dennis  and  Nuttall,  who  came 
down  from  Rugby,  the  former  to  sing  the  Tenor  Solos,  the 
latter  to  assist  in  the  Orchestra  :  we  hope  to  see  them  both  at 
our  College  Concerts  again. 

Without  Mr  Heitland's  invaluable  assistance  and  counsel 
the  arrangements  could  never  have  passed  off  as  they  did, 
absolutely  without  a  hitch. 

A.  J.  Walker,  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  W.  R.  Elliott  must 
also  be  mentioned  for  helping  to  carry  out  all  the  details  of  the 
Concert. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  thank  Dr  Garrett  for  taking  such 
pains  with  the  Chorus  and  the  Orchestra. 

Altogether  the  Concert  was  the  most  successful  that  has  yet 
been  given  in  our  Hall,  which  was  kindly  lent  by  the  Master 
and  Fellows. 


College  Essay  Prizes. 

Subjects  for  1893. 

For  Students  now  in  their  Third  Year.       The  originality  of  Wordsworth-.- 
"  „  ,,  Second  Year.     Machiavelli  and  his  influence  on 

political  theory. 
,,  „  ,,  First  Year  Causes  of  the  prosperity  of  ne-w 

Colonies   in   Adam    Smith's 
time  and  now. 

Essays  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Master  on  or  before  Saturday 
the  14  October  next. 


THE   LIBRARY. 

*   The  asterisk  denotes  past  or  present  Members  of  the  College. 

Donations    and    Additions   to    the   Library   during 
Quarter  ending  Lady  Day  1893. 


Donations. 

Hoskins  (L.  M.).  Tte  Elements  of  Graphic 
Statics.     8vo.     Lond.  1892.     3.37.74-     . . 

I^Iedical  Directory  for  1892.     Reference  Table. 

Gray  (Andrew).  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Absolute  Measurements  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  Vol.  II.  Parts  i.  and  ii. 
8vo.  Lond.  1893.     3.38.8i,8i» 

Catalogue  of  the  Portsmouth  Collection  of 
Books  and  Papers  written  by  or  belonging 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  scientific  portion 
of  which  has  been  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.  Camb.  1888.     Hh.  1.29 

Smith  (W.  B.).  Introductory  Modern  Geo- 
metry of  Point,  Ray,  and  Circle.  8vo. 
New  York.  1893.     3.31.21     ... 

*Seeley  (H.  G.).  The  Ornithosauria :  an  ele- 
mentary Study  of  the  Bones  of  Pterodac- 
tyles  made  from  Fossil  Remains  found  in 
the  Cambridge  Upper  Greensand.  8vo. 
Camb.  1870.     3.28.36 

Journal  of  Education  (The).  New  Series. 
Vols.  IV.— X.     1882— 1888.     6.4 ^ 

•Mayor  (Joseph  B.).  The  Epistle  of  St.  ■ 
James.  The  Greek  Text  with  Intro-  ( 
duction.  Notes,  and  Comments.  8vo.  | 
Lond,   1892.-    9.6.4 ! 

♦Abbott  (E.  A.).  The  Anglican  Career  of\ 
Cardinal  Newman.     2  Vols.     8vo.  Lond. 

1892.     1 1.24.  44,45 

Dekker   (Thos.).     Dramatic   Works.     4  Vols. 

8vo.  Lond.  1873.     4.37.23-26    

Theodosius  von  Tripolis.  Drei  Biicher  Kugel- 
schnitte.  Herausg.  von  Ernest  Nizze. 
8vo.  Stralsund,  1826.     Ff.  11.51 

Steinthal  (Dr.  H.).  Geschichte  der  Sprach- 
wissenschaft  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romcrn. 

8vo.  Berlin,  1863.     7.38.30    

Dodd  (Chas.  R.).  The  Annual  Biography : 
being  lives  of  eminent  or  remarkable  per- 
sons, who  have  died  within  the  year  1842. 
8vo.  Lond.  1843.     1 1.29.6 ) 


Dr.  D.  MacAlister.. 


The  Editor. 


\Prof.  Mayor. 
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Piofessor  Mayor. 


Rev  A.  Freeman,  M.A.- 


Caspari    (Dr.    C.    P.).     Briefe,   Abhandlungen\ 
und     Predigten    aus    den     zwei     letzten 
lahrhunderten  des  kirchlichen  Alterthums 
und   dam  Anfang  des  Mittelalters.      8vo. 

Christiania,  i8go.     9.16.37 

Kirchenhistorische  Anecdota.     I.    Latei- 

nische    Schriften.      Die    Texte    und    die 
Anmerkungen.      8vo.    Christiania,     1883. 

9-16.36 

[Mortlock].     Experiences  of  a  Convict,  trans- 
ported for  21  years.    An  Autobiographical 
Memoir.     8vo.  Lond.  1865.     11. 29. 12.... 
Brink  (Bernhard  ten).     Gcschichte  der  Englis- 
chen    Litteratur.      2    Bde.      8vo.    Berlin, 

1877-93.     4.10.27,28    

Gatterer   (Joh.    C).    Abriss    der    Diplomatik. 

8vo.  Gottingen,  1798.     Aa.  6.ii«     

Local  Gleanings  :  An  Archseological  and  His- 
torical Magazine,  chiefly  relating  to  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire.  Edited  by  J.  P. 
Earwaker.  Vol.  I.  (all  published).  July 
1879   to  June    1880.      8vo.    Manchester. 

10.30.92 

Carruthers  (Rev.  G.  T.).     The  Cause  of  Grav-: 

ity.    8vo.  Inverness,  1892.    Library  Table. 

Shakespeare    (Wm).     The   First    Edition    of 

the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,    1603,   reprinted. 

8vo.  Lond.  1825.     Aa.  6.24 

Biitish    Astronomical  Association.     Memoirs. 
Vol.  II.     Part  i.     Report   of  the  Section  I 
for  the  Observation  of  Saturn.     1891-92. 
Director — N.E.Green.  Deputy  Director^ 
Rev  A.  Freeman.*    8vo.  Lond.  1892  .... 
Bemrose    (Wm.).     The    Life    and    Works    of 
Joseph  Wright,  A.R.A.,  commonly  called  ) 
"Wright  of  Derby."    With  a  Preface  by  [  The  Author. 
Cosmo    Monkhouse.     Fol.     Lond.     1885.  \ 

Library  Table ' 

Cambridge  University.    A  complete  Collection  ^ 
of  the  English  Poems  which  have  obtained 
the  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal.     New  Edi- 
tion.    Vol.    1.   (1813-1858J.     8vo.    Camb. 

1859-     4-37-52 

Acta  Mathematica.  Herausg.  von  G.  Mittag- 
Leffler.     Bde.  I.— XV.     4to.  Stockholm, 

1882-91.     6.15.60-74  

Lucas     (E.).       Recreations      Mathematiques. 

Tome  III.     Sm.  4to.     Paris,  1893    

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.).  Bombay,  1885  to  1890. 
A  Study  in  Indian  Administration.     8vo. 

Lond.  [1892J.     5.34.19 

Kennedy  (Chas.  R.).  Poems;  original  and 
translated.  And  Two  Poems  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Kennedy.     New  Edition.     8vo. 

Lond.  1857.     4.37.37 

Rabelais.  The  Five  Books  and  Minor  Writ- 
ings together  with  Letters  and  Documents 
illustrating  his  Life.  A  new  Translation 
with  Notes  by  W.  F.  Smith.*  2  Vols. 
8vo.  Lond.  1893.     8.26.40,41    


Mr  Pendlebury. 


A 


Friend    of  International 
Progress. 


Dr  Sandys. 


The  Translator. 
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Gordon  (Joseph  C).     Notes  and  Observations  \ 

upon  the  Education   of  the  Deaf   with  a     Volta  Bureau,  Washington, 

revised     Index    for    Education    of    Deal  ( 

Children.  8vo.  Washington,  1892.  II.41./ 
•Hudson   (W.  H.   H.).     On  the  Teaching  of. 

Mathematics      A  Paper  read    before   the     ^j^^  ^^^j^^,. 

College  of  Preceptors,  Wednesday,  Feb.  I 

8,1893.  8vo.  Lond.  1893.  Library  Table.  ) 
Royal     Society    of    London.       Philosophical  \ 

Transactions  for  the  year  1892.     Vol.  182.  J  Prof  C.  C.  Babingtoii. 

(Parts  A  &  B).  4to.  Lond.  1893.  3.6  ..  ) 
Year-Book  of  Science  (The).     Edited  for  1892,  \ 

by  Prof.   T.    G.   Bonney.*      8vo.   Lond.  |  The  Editor. 

1893-     3-29S6 ••■} 

Additions. 

Akenside  (Mark).     Poetical  Works.     (Aldine  Edition).     8vo.  Lond.   1835. 

4.40.36. 
British  Museum.     The  Collection   of    Ancient   Greek    Inscriptions  in   the 

British    Museum.     Part    IV.     Sect.    I.     Knidos,    HaHkarnassos    and 

Branchidae,  by  G.  Hirschfeld.     fol.  Oxford,  1893.     L.  6. 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum.     Vol.  alterius  pars  quarta  Indices  continens. 

Composuit  Joh.  Kirchner.     fol.  Berolini,  1893.    Ee.  9 
Deacon's  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk   and  Suffolk  Court    Guide  and  County 

Blue  Book.     2nd  Edition.     8vo.  Lond.  1893.     Reference  Table. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.     Vol.   xxxiir. 

(Leighton-Lluelyn).     8vo.  Lond.  1893.     7.4.33. 
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(Continued  from  Vol  XVU,  p.  589^. 


HE  Grammar  School  at  Sedbergh,  first  founded 
by  Roger  Lupton,  Provost  of  Eton,  about 
1528,  and  refounded  by  Edward  VI  after  the 
Reformation,  has  always  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  College.  Lupton  himself  founded  two 
Fellowships  and  six  Scholarships  in  St  John's  College 
for  Sedbergh  boys,  and  in  1588  Henry  Hebblethwaite, 
described  as  a  Citizen  of  London,  but  probably  of 
Sedbergh  origin,  founded  a  Fellowship  and  two 
Scholarships  with  like  preference. 

For  nearly  four  hundred  years  the  College  and  the 
School  have  thus  been  in  close  connexion.  The  recently 
published  Register  of  Admissions  to  the  College  shews 
that  between  January  i6|§  and  July  17 15,  no  less 
than  348  Sedbergh  boys  were  admitted  to  the  College. 
Many  of  these  became  Fellows,  worked  for  the  College 
and  got  College  Livings,  or  went  out  into  the  world  and 
became  famous  in  their  day. 

The  College  on  the  other  hand  appointed  the  Head 
Masters,  and  so  kept  up  the  stream  of  capable  boys. 
The  one  weak  point  in  the  old  system  was  that,  if  the 
College  made  a  bad  or  unfortunate  appointment,  it  had 
no  power  of  removing  the  Head  Master. 
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One  appointment  made  in  Commonwealth  times 
gave  rise  to  great  disputes  at  Sedbergh,  was  the  cause 
of  much  litigation  there,  and  probably  of  much  vexation 
in  College.  The  times  were  disturbed.  William  Beale, 
the  Master,  had  been  turned  out,  to  fly  from  England 
and  die  in  Madrid.  Twenty-nine  Fellows  of  the  College 
were  ejected  and  their  places  filled,  by  order  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  with  persons  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  In  1648  Gilbert 
Nelson,  the  Head  Master  of  Sedbergh,  died,  and  to  the 
'  intruded  '  Fellows  fell  the  choice  of  his  successor.  In 
July  1648  Arrowsmith  the  Master  and  five  Fellows  of 
the  College  wrote  to  the  Governors  to  say  that  their 
choice  had  fallen  on  Richard  Jackson,  a  '  Master  of 
Arts,  heretofore  of  our  College.'  His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Admission  Register,  so  that  he  was  then 
probably  a  man  of  over  40  years  of  age. 

We  may  assume  that  Jackson  was  a  Parliament  Man, 
and  it  would  appear  that  many  at  Sedbergh  were 
Royalist  in  their  sympathies.  To  those  who  were  for 
the  King  the  choice  of  the  intruding  Fellows — bardi  ut 
fluriuium  et  infruniti  ingenii  hoiminculi,  as  Dr  Peter 
Barwick  in  his  life  of  Dean  Barwick  calls  them,  block- 
heads for  the  most  part  and  senseless  scoundrels,  as  Hilkiah 
Bedford  his  translator  puts  it — was  probably  suspect 
from  the  first.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  tvtro  hundred 
and  fifty  years  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  did  happen, 
but  apparently  Jackson  commenced  lawsuits  against  the 
Governors  or  feoffees  of  the  School  in  respect  of  the 
estates  or  rents.  The  Governors  petitioned  the  College 
against  him,  and,  in  addition  to  the  signatures  of  the 
Governors,  those  of  37  inhabitants  of  Sedbergh  testify 
to  the  fact  that  'ihe  schoole  house  instead  of  young 
Athenians,  been  left  lodging  for  owls  and  batts  to  roost 
and  rest  in.'  This  petition,  still  preserved  in  College, 
will  be  found  printed  in  Miss  Piatt's  History  of  the 
Parish  a>fid  Grammar  School  of  Sedbergh.  This  volume 
also  contains  a  number  of  other  documents  concerning 
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these  disputes.  They  are  taken  from  the  originals  pre- 
served among  the  school  papers,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  stating  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  Preserved  in 
College,  on  the  other  hand,  are  some  papers  sent  pre- 
sumably by  Jackson,  and  containing  his  views  of  the 
matter.  The  gravest  accusation  against  him  was  that 
he  was  intemperate  in  his  habits.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Jackson  at  most  admits  that  drink  was  forced  upon 
him.  His  chief  tormentor  seems  to  have  been  George 
Otway.  This  man  was  brother  of  Sir  John  Otway, 
Fellow  of  St  John's,  and  afterwards  Reader  at  Gray's 
Inn,  and  prominent  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IT 
George  Otway  is  mentioned  in  Fox's  Journal  in  1657, 
as  *  this  wild  man,'  and  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  a 
very  boisterous  and  turbulent  person. 

The  documents  which  follow  give  us"an  idea  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Otway,  and  a  curious  picture  of 
a  country  town  in  those  days.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  how  the  first  could  be  relevant  to  a  suit  in  Chancery, 
but  relevance,  we  shall  see,  was  not  ]\Ir  Jackson's  strong 
point. 

vpon  a  Suite  in  Chancery. 

Betwene  Richard  Jackson  Clerk  Pit.  & 
John  Couper  with  others  Defendants. 

That  I  Samuel  Shawe,  being  Scholler  unto  Richard  Jackson 
Clerk  M''  of  ye  free  Grainer  Schoole  of  Sedbergh  in  ye  Countie 
of  York  in  January  one  thousand  six  hundreth  fifty  three.* 
Doe  very  well  Rememb'^  that  y^  aforesaid  M"",  quietly  and 
Constantly  then  following  the  Schoole,  one  George  Otway,  of 
Ingmeare  frequently  singing  and  Ringing  the  said  Jackson's 
farewell  out  of  England  as  he  called  it  And  Boasting  to  Banish 
him  after  he  had  with  shamelesse  Insolency  made  a  fiddler  play 
both  at  his  Chamb'"  window  and  else  where  Dancing  and  Sing- 
ing w't  his  Drunken  Companions  useing  all  revileing  tearmes 
to  y^  said  Jackson's  disgrace.  He  did  upon  a  Tuesday  the 
seaventeenth  of  January  (as  I  take  it),  In  the  Morninge  send 
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one  M""  Garthwaite  (whom  y^  M^  suffered  to  teach  under  him) 
earnestly  solicitinge  for  his  Company  at  ye  Alehouse  vV^'"  y« 
M"^  refused  utterly.  And  after  two  or  three  Messages  the  said 
Otway  came  himselfe  in  person  w"^^  a  Debauched  and  Murtherous 
quarrelour  called  Edward  Corney.  Craving  leave  to  come  into 
his  Schooloft,  saying  he  would  stay  noe  longer  then  y^  Mr 
pleased.  But  having  provided  ale  to  be  brought  after  him  he 
urged  the  Mr  to  Drinke,  saying  he  would  stay  noe  longer  than 
ye  Taking  of  one  Pipe  of  Tobacco.  But  y®  Mr  Refused  to 
Drinke  w"^  him  as  he  desired  &  weary  of  his  long  stay  went 
from  his  own  loft  to  teach  y^  Schollers  callinge  one  out.  Then 
y^  said  Otway  &  Garthwaite  came  downe,  upon  which  y^ 
Schoolem"^  bid  him  farewel  and  presently  went  up  y^  staires, 
Otway  threateninge  that  he  should  fetch  him  downe  by  the 
Eares  upon  w'^^  y^  Schoolm"^  shutt  the  doore  &  he  fell  to 
Brangle  w*^  y^  Boyes  for  aboute  y'^  space  of  an  howre  at  least 
sayinge  he  was  as  much  Mr  as  Jackson.  And  Gooinge  away 
at  length  a  little  before  Eleaven  of  ye  Clock  to  a  little  Alehouse 
standing  in  y^  Churchyard  he  from  thence  sent  y^  said  Corney 
\v*  a  challeng  to  y®  Schoolm''  upon  a  false  &  frivolous  occasion 
of  his  own  devising.  And  presently  uppon  y*^  coinanded  y*^  said 
Corney  to  call  back  ye  Schoolm"^  or  bring  him  by  y^  eares 
whereupon  y^  Schoolm""  having  a  sore  leg  Corney  Run  after  him 
threatninge  to  tripp  up  his  heeles  w'^^  w"  he  could  not  doe 
ye  said  Otway  came  Running  a  Tilt  w''^  his  staff  at  his  face. 
But  both  of  them  were  staved  of.  Company  coming  in  After- 
wards at  Night  ye  said  Otway  wt^^  Corney  &  Jo :  Washington 
(Now  gone  w^^^  him  Into  Ireland)  Drinking;  Singing  &  Rioting 
before  Jackson's  Lodginge  w'^in  night  did  shortly  after  fall 
upon  two  men  of  ye  parish  w^^i  was  left  in  danger  of  death. 
Whereupon  M''  Jackson  Binding  Otway  with  his  Complices 
to  good  behaviour  enioyd  some  quiet  till  ye  quarter  Sessions, 
where  ye  said  Otway,  having  his  Recognizances  given  in  con- 
trary to  law  (as  ye  M""  said)  by  ye  fauour  of  Sir  Rob'  Barwick 
(then  Senior  Justice  in  place)  the  said  Jackson  hauinge  left 
ye  Schooledoore  lockt  durst  not  nor  could  not  by  occasion  of 
ye  Schooles  businesse  (as  I  had  Reason  to  Believe)  Return  back 
againe  having  spoken  unto  me  this  deponent  and  written  in 
Easter  last  that  I  should  teach  those  schollers  w^ii  came  in  his 
absence  (the  cheifest  returning  home  w'^  purpose  to  stay  till 
his  returne  upon  y'  occasion)  w*^^  thing  I  was  ready  to  undertake 
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but  that  a  present  Ague  possessed  me  so  that  in  the  Meane 
space  y«^  ffeoffees  by  y<=  assistance  of  y*^  said  Otvvay  broke  open 
y*  doore.  Put  Garthwaite  in  place  sayeinge  he  should  be 
M"",  Nayling  up  y^  Schoohn''^  loft  doore  where  his  Bookes,  papers 
and  goods  lay,  refusinge  him  (upon  his  returne  from  solicitinge 
y^  schoole  causes)  all  entrance  into  his  owne  chamber.  And 
Boastinge  that  Garthwaite  should  be  M"",  who  refused  to  teach 
one  of  y'^  best  schollers  called  Jo  :  Harper  or  suffer  him  to  be 
taught  by  y^  Mr  who  came  along  with  him  (as  I  have  heard). 
And  shortly  after  threatened  y^  Tenannts  of  y*=  Loft  house  if 
they  paid  y«  Schoolm""  any  Rents  and  Robert  Hall  in  speciall  if 
he  afforded  him  meate  drink  or  lodginge  at  his  house.  And 
y^  said  Otway  was  reported  at  ye  Markett  crosse  in  Sedbergh 
to  have  threatened  all  y^  Townsfolks  So  that  the  Schoolmr 
having  had  noe  good  Accomodacon  from  his  first  cominge  was 
now  to  have  none  at  all  but  was  compelled  to  seek  his  lodginge 
in  Garsdaile  some  three  miles  distant;  where  he  had  soiourned 
long  before  as  I  have  seene  by  a  certificate  under  y  hands  &  so 
seems  rather  driven  away  then  putt  out  of  possession  by  y^  fury 
of  this  Otway  who  hath  animated  them  to  seaze  upon  these 
lands  of  Loft  house  wch  weare  more  then  six  yeares  his  in 
possession, 

Sworne  ffeb.  the  5th  1654 
Tho  :  Benet 

Sheffeild  Stubbs. 


Westrideing  of 
Yorkshire. 

The  Jurors  for  the  Lord  protectour  of  the  common-wealth 
of  England  Scotland  and  Ireland  doe  vpon  there  oathes  present 
that  George  Otway  late  of  Ingmire  within  the  constablerie  of 
Sedbergh  in  the  County  of  Yorke  Gent,  the  eleauenth  day  of 
January  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred 
fifty  three  at  Sedbergh  in  the  westrideing  of  y«  said  County  did 
then  and  there  wickedly,  prophanely,  advisedly  and  deliberately 
sweare  fiftie  prophine  oathes,  to  witt,  By  God,  by  God's 
woundes,  by  God's  blood,  God's  heart,  and  by  the  Lord  God, 
by  reiterating  them  ouer  and  ouer  again,  to  y^  great  dishonour 
of  God,  to  y^  euill  example  of  others  in  y^  like  case  offending, 
contrarie  to  y^  publicke  peace,  and  contrary  to  y®  forme  of 
y^  statute  in  y'  case  made  and  provided. 
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Westrideing  of 
Yorkshire. 

The  Jurors  for  y°  Lord  protectoiir  of  y^  comonwealtli  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  doe  vpon  there  oathes  present 
that  George  Otway  late  of  Ingmire  within  y«  Constablery  of 
Sedbergh  in  y^  county  of  Yorke,  Gent,  Edward  Corney  late  of 
Sedbergh  aforesaid  labourer  and  John  Washington  late  of  the 
same  blacksmith  y*^  17th  day  of  January  in  y«=  yeare  of  our  Lord 
God  1653  ^  divers  other  dayes  and  times,  as  well  before  as 
after,  by  force  &  armes  &c.  at  Sedbergh  aforesaid,  in  y^  west- 
rideing of  y®  said  County,  being  armed  with  sword,  staues, 
knifes,  and  other  weapons,  as  -well  offensive  as  defensive  did 
vnlawfully  riotously,  &  vnjustly  assemble  themselves  together 
with  an  intent  to  disturbe  y®  publique  peace,  &  then  &  there 
riotously,  &  by  force  of  armes  made  vpon  one  Richard 
Jackson  Gierke,  Schoolmaster  of  y'^  free  Schoole  of  Sedbergh, 
aforesaid,  in  Gods  peace  &  in  y^  publicke  peace,  then  and  there 
being  an  assault  and  fray  did  make,  and  him  y^  said  Richard 
Jackson  then  and  there  riotously  they  did  beat,  wound  and  euill 
entieate,  so  that  his  life  was  in  much  danger  and  other  injuries 
to  him  then  and  there  did  doe  to  y®  greate  damadge  of  y'^  said 
Richard  Jackson,  contrary  to  y^  publicke  peace,  and  contrary  to 
y^  form  of  y*^  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

The  petition  to  the  Parliament  which  follows  and 
the  Petition  to  the  Lord  Protector  which  will  appear 
in  our  next  number  are  both  printed  documents. 
The  letter  from  Jackson  to  the  College  in  Greek 
seems  to  allude  to  these.  Dr  Sandys  has  kindly- 
furnished  me  with  some  notes  pointing  out  the  quo- 
tations from  Lucian  which  he  has  detected  in  this  letter, 
and  Mr  G.  C.  M.  Smith  has  furnished  me  with  an 
English  translation.  In  printing  the  Greek  I  have 
retained  Jackson's  system  of  accentuation. 

To  THE  Right  Honourable  the  Parliament  of  England. 
The  humble  Pelition  of  Richard  Jackson  Gierke,  Master  of  the 
free  Grammet  Schoole  in  Sedbergh. 

Hiimhl-y  Sheweth : 

That  your  Petitioner  rejoiceth  much  to  hear  how  your  grave 

Wisdomes  have  graciouslv  taken  into  consideration  the  riotous 
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disorders,  horrible  abuses,  and  hellish  mischeifes,  which  are  and 
have  beene  by  drinking  and  forcing  of  healths  ;  and  well  knowing 
by  late  experience,  that  the  multiplicity  of  petty  Alehouses  in 
the  severall  corners  of  the  Land,  are  not  onely  become  the 
source  of  this  sinfull  enormity,  whereby  many  a  man  runneth 
his  Patrimony  through  his  throat,  lavishing  away  all  in  drink, 
whilest  Wife  and  Children,  wofully  lament  for  want  of  bread, 
but  also  the  nurseries  of  innumberable  iniquities  ;  viz.  Oathes, 
Whoredomes,  Lies,  Thefts,  Murders,  and  Calumnies,  en- 
couraging and  complying  with  cursed  and  incorrigible  wretches, 
Blasphemers  of  God,  contemners  of  the  Word,  scorners  of 
piety,  and  absolute  enemies  of  all  civill  order  and  peace  ;  as  too 
evidently  appeared,  in  the  poore  towne  of  Sedbergh  in  Forkeshire 
in  the  Liberty  o{  Encrosse,  this  lastyeare,  by  the  riotous  ranting, 
blasphemous  swearing,  and  incredible  insolence  of  one  George 
Ohvay  oi  Ingmeere,  who  in  Jan.  last  1653  at  or  about  the  house 
of  one  Edward  Faucet,  his  Cousin  and  a  petty  Alehouse-keeper, 
with  two  of  his  quarrellous  complices,  {Edward  Corney  and 
Johtt  Washington)  did  so  abuse  and  riotously  beate  two  Brothers 
inhabiting  there,  that  they  were  in  despaire  even  of  life  :  and 
yet  being  poore  (as  one  of  them  said)  they  durst  neither  com- 
plaine  nor  seeke  redress :  and  from  the  ninth  of  that  month 
to  the  seventeenth,  the  said  Otivay  most  spitefully  pursued  your 
Petitioner  with  all  manner  of  scurillous  language,  and  drunken 
revilings,  singing  and  ringing  his  farewell  out  of  England,  and 
soone  after  shamefully  assaulted  him  both  in  his  own  Schoole 
house,  and  in  that  they  call  the  Churchyard.  For  no  other 
cause  apparent  (besides  the  vindication  of  the  Schooles  right, 
wherein  his  elder  brother  hath  made  himselfe  most  deeply 
concerned),  but  that  your  Petitioner  slighted  his  insolence,  and 
utterly  renounced  his  evill  society,  so  being  necessitate  to  bind 
him  unto  good  behaviour.  At  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  1654, 
your  Petitioner  preferred  two  inditements  against  him,  which 
were  both  found  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Yet  through  the  favour  of 
Sir  Robert  Banvicke  (Senior  Justice  then  in  place),  hee  had  his 
Recognisance  given  in,  and  was  let  goe  out  of  the  towne, 
without  the  consent,  and  against  the  will  of  your  Petitioner, 
who  in  open  Court  gave  unquestionable  reason  to  the  contrary. 
Then  againe,  upon  the  first  opportunity  he  pursued  your  Peti- 
tioner with  redoubled  spite  (having  formerly  threatened  to  kill 
him).     Not   onely  by  captiously  seeking  a  frivolous  occasion, 
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and  so  maliciously  commencing  a  suite  at  Law  by  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  his  Brother  (one  John  Ohuajy  Esquire  a  young 
Lawyer  of  Grayes  Inne)  but  also  in  August  last  at  the  said 
Faucefs,  and  especially  at  onQ  Jane  Atkinson's,  the  said  Otivay 
continuing  swearing,  drinking,  and  roaring,  till  two  a  Clocke  in 
the  morning,  came  riding  with  his  sword  drawne  to  your 
Petitioners  lodging,  rayling  at  him  with  all  termes  of  reproach 
intollerable,  having  since  also  offered  the  like  abuses  and 
language  in  the  sight  and  audience  of  his  Brother  the  Lawyer 
unrebuked,  and  then  proudly  boasting  to  expell  and  banish 
him  ;  in  order  to  that  end  he  threatened  the  townesfolke  with 
utter  undoeing,  if  they  afoorded  him  either  meate  or  drinke,  so 
that  your  Petitioner  was  and  is  constrayned  to  seeke  his  lodging 
in  Garsedale,  for  necessary  safety  and  accomodation.  Your 
Petitioner  therefore  seriously  pondering  the  pride  and  insolence 
of  these  malicious  upstarts,  in  suche  a  place  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  profaness,  where  the  rich  and  arrogant  (as  some  of 
the  parish  did  assert)  have  been  always  impatient  of  truth  and 
piety,  or  long  to  endure  any  good  man  amongst  them,  and 
easily  observing  the  partiality  of  some  justices,  as  besides  the 
above  said  Sir  Robert  one  Ralph  Baltics,  Attourney,  late  in 
Commission  for  the  Peace,  who  after  sufficient  notice  did  not 
onely  connive  wilfully  at  the  notorious  villanies  of  a  common 
lyar  and  felon,  proclaimed  at  the  market  cross  in  Sedbergh,  but 
also  upon  the  Act  of  oblivion,  (in  favour  of  one  John  Coivper 
father  of  the  felon)  tooke  occasion  to  molest  and  prosecute  the 
innocent;  who  long  before  had  given  him  first  notice  and 
information  upon  just  and  weighty  occasion ;  seeing  therefore 
that  the  abominable  pride  of  such  Bravadoes  (through  the 
oscitancy  or  injustice  of  some  in  authority)  will  shortly  render 
all  the  blood  expended  for  freedom  and  safety,  not  only  fruitlesse 
and  unprofitable,  but  in  all  the  honest  party  very  odious  and 
execrable,  in  so  exciting  vile  men  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
their  extravagant  humors,  to  the  disgrace  and  scorne  of  the 
godly  honest  in  every  country ;  as  if  after  so  large  proposalls  of 
just  and  religious  ends  we  had  intended  the  extirpation  of  all 
order  and  justice,  and  the  abolition  of  all  difference  between 
Power  and  Law,  quite  contrary  to  the  tennor  of  the  present 
establishment. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  in  order  to  an  universall  and 
more  effectual  redress  of  such  like  grievances,  most  humbly 
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prayeth  your  most  serious  thoughts  upon  that  assertion  of 
the  ablest  Roman  Orator,  viz.  Haec  spectant  leges  omnes 
incolumem  fore  cimum  cotijunciionejn  &  societaiem,  qiiam  qui 
dirimunt  morie,  vinclis,  damtio,  exilio  sunt  coercendi,  together 
with  that  heavenly  observation  of  the  heathen  Poet, 
TToWaKic  (TvnTrdaa  ttcKic  kcikov  d)Cp6c  tVaupEt.  Secondly,  that 
such  honest  men  as  close  with  the  government,  may  not 
continue  in  brutall  slavery,  to  the  meere  will  and  power  of 
superbious  malignants,  truely  so  stiled ;  but  freely  partake 
of  those  provisions  which  are  promised  for  the  securing  of 
our  just  rights  and  liberties,  so  as  to  eate,  sleepe,  and  follow 
our  business,  without  any  molestation  by  vaine  and  idle 
men,  by  barbarous  ruffians,  or  disorderly  rioters.  Thirdly, 
therefore  that  due  and  well  fitted  correction  and  punish- 
ment may  be  inflicted  upon  such  giantly  monsters  as  rebell 
against  God  and  tyranize  over  men  by  peremptory  perturba- 
tion frequently  offered  to  the  quiet,  orderly,  and  industrious; 
without  that  excessive  charge  and  trouble,  which  often 
wearieth  out  the  Prosecutor,  both  in  purse  and  patience. 
Fourthly,  that  Officers  of  Justice  whensoever  they  Act 
against  the  duty  of  their  office,  or  the  nature  of  God's 
ordinance,  vtz.  (government)  through  love,  or  hatred,  feare, 
or  interest,  they  may  suffer  such  censure  and  punishment, 
by  which  themselves  and  others  may  clearely  perceive,  vis. 
that  government  itselfe  is  matter  of  no  private  interest,  but 
of  publike  utillity;  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  governed 
being  the  chiefest  end  of  all  their  authority.  Fifthly,  Seeing 
that  lies  and  calumnies  are  the  very  plague  of  particular 
persons,  and  bane  of  the  body  politick,  that  some  compeu- 
dious  way  of  convicting  these  pernicious  and  treasonable 
offenders,  may  be  plainly  established;  as  also  due  punish- 
ment for  the  convicted,  both  by  way  of  shame,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  wronged.  Sixtly,  for  that  the  Barrs  of 
impudencie  are  thus  broken  downe,  and  all  reverence 
whether  to  things  or  persons  (wealth  onely  excepted) 
utterly  abolished  (lest  we  altogether  bend  to  that  beastly 
barbarisme  which  banished  Hermodorus')  that  your  deepe 
wisdome  would  devoutly  ponder  what  coercive  meanes  may 
be  justly  prescribed  for  securing  due  honour  to  good  men 
in  authority,  and  some  civill  respect  to  able  dispencers  of 
the  Gospell,  as  also  to  men  of  great  learning  and  parts, 
VOL.   XVIII.  C 
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when  their  integrity  is  found  answerable  to  their  sufficiency, 
and  so  well  fitting  them  for  publicke  use,  whensoever  they 
shall  be  imployed.  So  that  neither  of  these  sorts  mav  be 
necessitate  to  sooth  the  defects,  and  flatter  the  vices  of 
arrogant  and  impious  men,  turning  focles  to  humor  such  as 
are  so  ;  nor  ever  be  as  some  of  them  lately  hav  been. 
Omnium  injuiiarum  mancipia  (&*  nebulonum  ludibria. 

And  your  Petitioner  shall  &c. 


Mar.  7,   1654.* 

This  Petition  was  intended  for  the  Parliament,  in  November 
last  1654,  and  though  approved  upon  perusal],  by  a  grave  and 
pious  member  of  that  house,  well  knowing  the  place,  yet  he  saw 
no  opportunity  of  presenting  it,  which  occasioned  this  printing; 
so  to  expose  the  same,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lord 
Protector  and  his  Counsel),  of  whom  the  same  things  are 
humbly  craved  and  expected. 


Addressed:  To  the  right  Worsf"'^  The  Maister  with  The  Senior 
ffelowes  of  St  Johns  Colledge  In  Cambridge  these. 

OvK  ivBoid^o)  (^avSpk<i  Al8eai/ioi)  /xr)  (pavepbv  v/xtv 
tyeviadai,  ttw?  outoi  ol  avTiBiKoi  rjfxcov  (e/A^u^^a  tov  ^arava 
opyava^  eh  6pya<;  avoaiov^  KareOrj^ovro,  T049  tov  (pOovou 
^iXeaiv  irpoTjKOVTCcrfiivoL  iravroTe  tov  Ti/jb(OfM€vov  y  rifiaaOai, 
a^iov  /xaXiara  Sta^aWovTO';,  8ia  <yap  to  elvat  eVtci^oi'ov 
TOi?  uTToXetTTo/xevoi?  avTOv,  a7ravTe<i  rt^  iinTo^d^ovTai, 
Kaddirep  tl  KoiiXvfxa  Koi  ifnroSiov  TrpoopcofMevoL,^  orrep  oii 
6av/jbac7Teov ;  TrpcoTO^  <ydp  avTb<i  e/cacxTO^  eivai  ^ovXo/nevo^ 
TrapwOeoTaL  tov  irXTjaiov  Kal  tov  irpo  dvTov  v7roa')(^eXl^€iv 

*  did  yap  TO  tli^ai — irpoopujpeyoi.     This  sentence   is  borrowed 

from   Lucian,    Calumniae  non    temere  credendum,    §12: — 2ta/3a\- 

Xtrai  pf.v  ohv  wg   to   ttoXv   pdXiaTa   u  Tipwptro^    Kai   Zid  tovto  toIc 

VTroXenrvpsyoiQ     avruv    iiTi(pQovoq'    aizavTeu    ydp     raJ8'    eniTo^al^ovTai 

Kadairep    n    KtoXvpa    kiiI    tpirodiou    Trpoopuiperoi,    kch    etcacrTog   o'ieTui 

TrpuJToe  avTUQ  'iaiadai.  r^d'  iwiTo'^di^oi'Tai  (printed  in  earlier  editions 

rjj  S'  iiTiTold'CovTui)  is  borrowed  by  Lucian  from  Homer,  Iliad  iii 

79,  rw  h'  iiTtTOL,d^orTO. 

*  i.e.  165J. 
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eiTiyeipii''  €v9a  6  fiev  ')(pT}crTo<i  dTe;^vw?  Trapaaeavprai,  Kal 
TO  TeXev-aiov,  ariixca  i^ewcrTai.  Trpo?  Se  to.';  roLavra^: 
KaKorjdeia^  iriOavdoTepo'i,  Kal  Ko\aKevTiKa)Tepo(;,  evSo/ctfxel, 
Kal  6\(i}<!  (l)dd(Ta<;  Kparel^ ;  rrapa  tous  KpiTa.<;  rj8eo}<;  yapyaXt- 
^o/j,evov<;  Ta  cora  virb  tcov  Sca^oXcov,  paSt'oj?  Kal  dve^eTaara)^ 
ireTTLcrreufxevcov*  /  omt?  /jiev  cr€cyo<picr/jL€vai<},  8iKaioX6jo<i 
ouTO<;  avv  rot?  VTrejyvoi^,  iravra  KaXcov  eKivqaav^  Xa^d<i 
TLva<;  Trj  <TVKO(f}avTia  ^r)TOvvTe<i  ware  fxe  riyyeadai  vtto  Trjq 
KaKoho^ia<;.  ^evov  yap  avrw  (^dyav  dXai^ovLtco))  SoKeX  to 
irpayfia  Trevf??  dv6p(07ro<i  ov)^  vTroTrTijacrcov  Kal  to  TrepiarTa- 
jxevov  eXevdepwi  Xeycov,  ovSap,co<;  <f)ipovT(,  ttjv  irapprjcrlav 
Kal  TTjV  dXi^OeLav  tcov  Xoycov.  St'  rjv  aoTLav  Kal  Srj  y/ia? 
7rapr)T€tTo  SiaiTr]Td<i,  ov<i  eyco  iXoyt^o/xrjv  iTTLTrjSeLOV^,  o)? 
XT]/iijxdTa>v  tt/ietVou?  Kal  8va/u,6veLa^  /jltjt^  iTepa^^drj  ttjv 
hidvoLav  e^ovra^,  dXX'  iv  lacp  Tpoirco  del  to.  BcKaia  TaXav- 
TevovTa^;.  8i6tl  Tavra  Ta  eyy pacpa  vfiiv  direcTTaX/xeva 
elcri,  tt}?  r]ixeTepa<i  d/3Xa^eca^  ei?  Sely/xa  Kal  jxapTvptov 
Ofiov  T€  Tr}<i  avTobv  aKaiwpla^.  e|  S>v  dveyvcoKOTWv,  Kal 
^aaavi^o/xivcov  tcov  fieipaKLCov,  tcov  avTodt  ivTp€(^op,ivcov, 
BvvaaTeu6T€  Toix;  cfyOovepcordTOVi  Trj<i  d^eXTijpla'i  i^eXey^^eiv, 
ei  /xrj  ideXtjaere  KaKOTe^vtai^;  dvSpcov  eTTtSovvai,  tov  irevTjTa 
evayyeXiou  KtjpvKa,  el<i  KaKlav  €k8otov  ;  eviropov  fxev  del 
TCOV  KaTTjyopicov  <TrepLyeve(j6ai,1>  aXirep  re  opiov  diTLcrTOL, 
TrpohrjXov  e^^oucrat  t7]v  auTcav,  el  ixrj  iv  vpilv  elcrl  Tiva  at 
Kav  fjidOcocriv  vuTepov  aSiww?  hia^e^XTjfxkvovi  Trap'  avTol<i 

*  Lucian,  «.  j".,  §  lO :  Trpwroc ovroc  eKucxTOQ  ftovXopevoQirapdjde'iTai  Kal 
irapayKwr liberal  tov  ivX^aioy  Koi  tov  irpo  avTOv,  e.1  SvvaiTO,  iiTcoaircf. 
Koi  VTVoaKtXi^tu 

"i'vGa  o  plv — 4>6uaag  KpaTti.  Borrowed  from  Lucian,  ti.  s., 
§  lo: — 'ivQa  6  ptv  ^(^prjaTog  ctrtj^iaic  evdvg  druTfTpaTZTai  koi  irnpa- 
aiavpTat  kai  to  TtXevralov  aVt/xwc  i^iuxTTciL,  6  he  KoXaKevriKUJTepoc 
Kal   npoQ     TQQ  TouwTaQ  KaKurjdeiag   TndavwTspoc    evhoKipel,   /cut    oXioq 

<p6a(Tar   KpClTtl. 

pahtiijc    (Cat   dviitTclirT(i)Q    ireTricTTevperiov    COmes    from    Lucian, 
u.  s.,  §  26. 

trdvTa  KuXdJv  eKivrjaay.    Cf.  Lucian,  Scyiha,  §  1 1  : — TraVra  kqXwi' 

KivClV. 
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Toy?  (t)lXov<;,  o/xw?  vtt''  al(T-xyv'n'i  &v  etricnevaav,  ovo  eri 
irpoaUadai  avrov<i  r)  ttjv  dXi]9eiav  roA/AWO-f®  el  8'  apa 
o-uVetSore?  eVre  aTaXaliropoi,  w?  oySev  eVetvot?  ^Stov  ttJ? 
/tar'  ejttoO  'y\coa-a-a\yla<;,  tm  7rat8apico8ei  /cal  dvoT^Teo  u/iwi/ 
/iop/^j  aTToxpwai^^vr)'i,  eW  axpeiXov  fiera  Trappijcria'; 
axo\a(TTLK7]'i  TTjv  iavTCov  dvoiav  iiravopdcoa-qTe,  et?  to 
KaOop'i^eiv  ixetvovi  rwv  ISlcov  ivvotcov  to  'Airrjx^'i'  cnra^ 
ryap  Treptyivo/jievov  fxov  rf]<i  tovtqjv  aK€V(opla<;,  rrjv  Koirpov 
iKKaOapat  avdi,<;  tov  'Avyeiov  av  e-TTiOvp^wriv,  fj  70VT0i<i 
irdXiV  av/nTTXiKeaOai'.  Tovro  /xovov  vp-a<i  alrovpai,  evSi- 
dyecv  iraolv  vpiv  '7rpoa€V)(^6pevo^. 

T?)?  vfjieTepa<;  So^t;? 
AovhcavoOev  Moyvu^^jtcovo?  Kol  ev^rjpia'i  e-mdvpriTrj'i 

r)p,epa  KH  ax^e.  Vix^pSos  laxaov. 

Translation. 

I  doubt  not,  reverend  sirs,  that  it  has  been  plain  to  you  how 
that  those  our  adversaries,  (living  tools  of  Satan)  have  been 
incited  to  unholy  ragings,  being  pricked  by  the  darts  of  envy, 
which  ever  slandereth  most  one  that  is  held  in  honour  or 
is  worthy  to  be  so  :  for  by  reason  that  this  man  stirreth  the  envy 
of  those  that  fall  short  of  him,  all  shoot  at  him  as  though  seeing 
in  him  some  hindrance  and  impediment  to  themselves.  The 
which  is  no  marvel.  For  each,  wishing  himself  to  be  first, 
thrusteth  aside  his  neighbour  and  essayeth  to  trip  him  that  is 
before  him.  Whereby  the  good  man  verily  hath  been  dragged 
at  and  at  last  thrust  out  with  contumely.  And  as  touching  such 
evil  dispositions  it  is  the  plausible  man  and  the  flatterer  who  is 
held  in  good  repute  and  by  seizing  his  opportunity  hath  entire 


^tuTTopoi'  plv  ch\  Tuii'  KaTi]yopih)v  ktX.  Cf.  Lucian,  Calwnmae 
non  temere  credendmn,  §  4 : — a-Kiaroq  yap  axnoQi  r\  Kartr/oput 
7rpulr]\oi'  ex'>v(Ta  rrjy  cariuv.  .  .  .§  25,  elal  ^e  rirec  o'i  Kuy  pcidwaiv 
vcTTEpov  ddiKuc  lia(itii\r]pivovQ  irap'  avTOiQ  tovq  (j)i\ovg,  bpioc 
v'tt'  ai<r)(^uyr]Q  wi'  iniarevaap  ovh'  eti  Trpoaieffdat  ovde  TrpoapXtirtiv 
ToXpuimv  avrolc  illffTrep  I'lhKtjpEvoi,  on  pi]Uy  udiKOvrras  Eiriyvwaav. 

'' Ttjv  KOTTpov — avpirXeKEcrdai.  Lucian,  Fugitivi^  23:  cot  pr\v 
apeii'ov  T}v,  u)  Trdrep,  Tt)v  Koirpov  EKKaddpai  uvOlc  rrji'  Avyelov  firovroiQ 
avpnXeKeadai. 
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power  with  the  judges,  whose  ears  are  pleasantly  tickled  by  the 
slanderers  so  that  they  are  believed  lightly  and  without  examina- 
tion. By  which  evil  dispositions  cloaked  in  sophistries  this 
man  of  fair  words  with  his  sworn  witnesses  have  left  no  rope 
unturned,  seeking  by  their  trickery  some  things  to  lay  hold  of 
whereby  I  may  be  overwhelmed  by  ill  fame.  For  to  him  (being 
a  great  blusterer)  it  seemeth  a  strange  thing,  a  poor  man  that 
doth  not  cower  but  freely  speaketh  of  that  which  hath  come 
about,  since  he  by  no  means  endureth  that  a  tale  should  be  told 
openly  and  in  truth.  For  which  cause  he  asked  to  have  you  as 
umpires,  whom  I  judged  proper  persons  thereto  as  who  should  be 
superior  to  bribes  and  malice  and  having  no  biassed  mind  but 
ever  weighing  evenly  what  is  just.  Wherefore  these  writings  are 
sent  to  you  for  a  proof  and  testimony  of  our  innocency  and 
likewise  of  their  mischievousness.  From  which  when  ye  have 
read  them  and  have  strictly  examined  the  lads  who  are  being 
reared  here,  ye  may  convince  the  most  malicious  of  folly, 
unless  ye  shall  be  willing  to  surrender  to  the  evil  devices 
of  men  the  poor  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  given  over  unto 
villany.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  get  the  better  of  accusations,  which 
everywhere  are  beyond  belief,  having  a  cause  manifest,  unless 
there  are  some  among  you  who  even  if  they  afterwards  learn 
that  their  friends  have  been  slandered  among  them  unjustly, 
nevertheless  from  shame  at  having  believed,  dare  not  even  then 
to  admit  them  or  the  truth.  But  if,  as  men  indifferent,  ye  know 
in  yourselves  that  to  them  nothing  is  more  sweet  than  to  revile 
me  and  so  abuse  the  young  and  thoughtless  part  of  you,  I  would 
that  with  the  plain  speech  of  the  school  ye  would  correct  their 
thoughtlessness  so  that  they  should  put  some  bound  to  the 
discord  of  their  own  thoughts.  For  when  I  have  once  got  the 
better  of  their  mischievousness,  I  would  desire  to  clear  the  dung 
once  more  from  the  Augean  stable  rather  than  to  engage  with 
these  men  again.  This  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  Praying  for  the 
prosperity  of  you  all 

A  wellwisher  of  your  glory  and  good  fame 
Richard  Jackson. 
from  London 

28th  day  April  (or  May)  1655. 

R.  F.  S. 

(To  be  continued). 


IBSEN. 


HAVE  no  intention  of  giving  any  account  of 
Ibsen  himself  in  this  paper.  His  life  can  be 
read  elsewhere  by  anybody  who  wishes  to 
know  more  of  him.  Here  one  must  content 
oneself  with  an  endeavour  to  get  some  reasonable  idea 
of  his  works  and  meaning.  For  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
informed one  may  premise  that  he  was  born  at  Skien, 
in  Southern  Norway,  in  1828,  and  finally  left  his  country 
in  1864,  to  divide  his  life  between  Italy  and  Germany, 
his  favourite  places  being  Rome  and  Munich. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  he  is  a  great  man, 
or  that  he  has  at  least  elements  of  greatness.  A  little 
man  could  not  have  produced  the  effect  he  has  had  on 
the  minds  of  men.  It  is  into  the  sources  and  nature  of 
this  greatness  that  we  have  to  inquire. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
translations  which  are  supposed  to  be  very  faithful,  he 
is  no  great  stylist.  The  jerk  that  is  so  painfully  obvious 
in  his  social  dramas  may  be  due  to  Mr  Archer.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  less  perceptible  in  Bra?id  vvhich  is 
translated  by  Mr  Watson,  but  even  there  it  is  not 
absent.  Hence  one  may  not  unreasonably  lay  it  to 
Ibsen's  charge.  It  may  be  also  said  that  he  has  no  very 
conspicuous  gift  of  humour.  There  are  those  who  say 
he  has  none  at  all.  This  may  be  exaggeration.  Still 
such  humour  as  one  meets  is  too  often  commonplace. 
The  distress  of  the  philosopher  Kytron,  the  trick  of 
Anitra,  and  the  delusions  of  the  Cairo  mad-house  people, 
are  not  very  high  flights  after  all.  Many  people  find  him 
hard  to  read  from  other  causes.     His  work  has  little 


padding,  and  is  obscure.  His  characters  are  oftener 
mad  than  is  usual  in  most  loooks.  Moreover  there  is  a 
sort  of  nudity  about  their  spirits,  whicli  is  a  little 
perplexing  to  those  who  see  ohiefly  what  I  may  call  the 
clothing  of  actions.  You  see  *too  far  into  his  characters 
to  be  able  to  feel  they  are  qmte  real  people  after  all. 
This  however  may  be  the  rec^der's  fault  rather  than 
Ibsen's.  No  doubt  if  one  cc.uld  see  right  through 
people,  one  would  find  them  very  much  as  he  finds 
them.  I 

Setting  aside  his  manner,  wdp  may  pass  on  to  his 
matter.  On  this  people  are  lesjL  agreed  than  before. 
This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that\  one  finds  in  Ibsen  as 
elsewhere  chiefly  that  for  which  oiVe  looks.  Hence  one 
man  finds  in  him  a  sort  of  museVini  of  specimens  of 
psychology,  while  another  finds  noVmal  human  beings 
— or  nearly  normal.  One  finds  nVorality  subverted, 
another  finding  it  more  firmly  based  Vthan  ever.  Gene- 
rally speaking  you  may  say  most  peop\le  admit  a  certain 
deGrundyzation,  so  to  speak,  of  morahi5  to  be  a  leading 
characteristic  of  Ibsen.  This,  with  a^H  due  regard  to 
that  pillar  of  society,  whose  name  I  hatv^e  taken  in  vain, 
I  am  prepared  to  admit.  Whether  afj^ain  he  teaches 
this,  that,  or  the  other  doctrine,  or  mereljy  paints  human 
life,  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss.  Per^haps  one  may 
conclude  from  the  type  of  picture  he  liisually  paints, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  one  picture  i\  complements 
another,  that  he  has  after  all  somethinvg  to  say  of 
importance.  This  we  must  endeavour  .,t.o  discover. 
Should  we  fail  to  discover  anything,  ever}  7  man  must 
draw  his  own  conclusion  for  himself  concerining  Ibsen's 
mind  and  his  own.  -^ 

The  question  now  meets  us.  How  should  1 1  we  begin? 
If  you  begin  with  The  Master  Biiila'  S">r  Rcr^sniershobny 
it  is  highly  probable  you  will  soon  lec^®  \ff.  6,These  are 
to  my  mind  the  hardest  of  his  plaf"  "^orvi  would  I 
advise  beginning  with  a  social  dram.'^  ^"  -ev  it  were 
The  Lady  from  the  Sea  or  Pillars  of  ,^^^^^y-      tlAnyone 
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who  begins  with  The  Dolts  House,  for  example,  or 
Hedda  Gabler,  will  have  a  tendency  to  conclude  abruptly 
that  Ibsen  believes  marriage  to  be  a  failure,  its  tie  of 
no  importance,  suicide  not  at  all  culpable,  and  society 
generally  worthless.  Northing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  I  should  the'refore  recommend  beginning 
with  E?nperor  and  Galilean,  and  then  going  on  to  the 
following :  Brand,  Peer  Gynf,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea, 
and  The  Enemy  of  Society,  and  thereafter  any  play  one 
pleases.  For  the  presf^nt  I  propose  to  adhere  more  or 
less  closely  to  this  ord,er,  until  we  get  something  better 
to  work  at. 

Beginning  then  w^ith  Emperor  and  Galilean,  you  will 
find  it  a  strong  play  «of  great  interest,  with  very  little  of 
the  so-called  "  Ibse:nism  "  which  the  British  Public  in 
its  rough  and  ready  way  identifies  with  lunacy.  The 
central  figure  is  cf  course  Julian,  and  the  setting  is 
admirable.  Chris^cian,  orthodox  and  heretic,  heathen, 
philosopher  and  si^offer,  all  are  there.  Student,  courtier, 
townsman  and  soldier,  Greek  and  barbarian,  all  help  on 
the  action  of  the'3  play.  The  characters  are  clear  and 
very  typical  of  /the  classes  they  represent.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  tliie  tone  and  aspect  of  society  are  well 
caught,  while  generally  speaking  the  history  of  the 
period  is  religiiously  respected.  The  piece  consists  of 
two  plays  of 'five  acts  each,  the  second  being  to  my 
mind  more  st  riking  than  the  first. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  story  of  Julian's 
apostasy  is  ^/.he  theme  of  this  great  work.  One  is  made 
to  see  very)  clearly  the  stages  by  which  he  came  to 
revert  to  th'e  old  gods.  The  chief  cause  was,  according 
to  Ibsen,  /a  feeling  that  the  Christianity  of  his  time 
failed  to  iil/iclude  all  human  life,  that  many  important 
and  valualole  elrjinf^its  of  it  fell  outside  the  teachings  of 
the  Chur^ch,  'and  that  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene 
was  too  ,  haird  ard  austere  to  be  the  final  religion. 
AccordiT  "-?'y  Julian  betakes  himself  to  philosophy  and 
mystici^^^j  and  throughout  the  book  the  jMystic  Maxi- 
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mus  is  his  bosom  friend  and  adviser.  At  the  same 
time  political  causes  are  not  wanting.  Julian  feels 
bitterly  the  treatment  his  family  and  himself  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Emperor 
Constantius.  At  the  end  of  the  first  play  he  resolves 
on  revolt,  and  dedicates  himself  to  the  old  gods. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  play  inaugurating  the  restoration  of  the  old 
worship  amid  the  approval  of  courtiers  and  apostates. 
Very  soon,  however,  he  reaches  the  real  Church,  and 
finds  that  it  will  not,  like  its  parasites,  yield  at  a  touch. 
He  then  in  reality  abandons  his  declaration  that  he 
will  not  persecute  any  religion,  though  he  veils  this  from 
himself  by  maintaining  that  he  is  crushing  contumacy 
and  rebellion.  The  stout  resistance  of  the  Christians, 
their  exultation  in  martyrdom,  and  their  general  blend- 
ing of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor,  though  a  persecutor, 
with  an  unflinching  devotion  to  their  religion,  are  very 
well  drawn  indeed.  One  may  mention  notably  the 
boldness  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  of  Basil,  the 
former  fellow-students  of  Julian  at  Athens,  and  the 
denunciation  of  Bishop  Maris.  Similarly,  the  episodes 
of  the  boy  Hilarion  and  his  mother,  and  of  the  repentance 
of  Hekebolius  the  apostate,  are  both  striking  and  highly 
characteristic  of  such  persons  in  all  ages.  Gradually  it 
is  borne  in  upon  Julian  that  he  cannot  crush  Christianity. 
At  point  after  point  he  finds  himself  baffled  by  the 
Nazarene,  till  at  last  he  falls  wounded  with  the  cry 
Vicisti  Galilaee.  This  may  indeed  not  be  a  historical 
fact,  but  it  is  very  well  used  by  Ibsen. 

To  turn  to  Julian's  view  of  Christianity  and  his  idea 
in  abandoning  it,  we  are  struck  by  several  notable 
passages  in  the  drama,  which  are  rather  hard  to  under- 
stand. In  the  third  act  of  the  first  play,  Caesar's 
Apostasy,  we  have  a  strange  seance  described  and  a 
stranger  conversation  between  Julian  and  Maximus. 
There  is  a  hint  of  a  mysterious  "  third  empire,  which 
shall  be  founded  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
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of  the  cross  together,  because  it  has  its  living  sources 
under  Adam's  grove  and  under  Golgotha."  Julian 
scarcely  understands  this  more  than  ourselves  at  the 
time,  but  the  thought  recurs  again  and  again.  In  the 
third  act  of  The  Emperor  Julia^i  they  are  again  discuss- 
ing it.  "  The  right  man,"  who  is  to  found  the  Third 
Empire,  is  to  "  swallow  up  both  Emperor  and  Galilean." 
He  is  to  be  **  twin-natured,"  "God-Emperor"  and 
"Emperor-God,"  "  self  begotten  in  the  man  who  wills." 
Julian  is  a  failure,  because  he  will  have  the  one  without 
the  other,  the  older  without  the  newer,  while  the  "  right 
man"  is  to  comprise  both.  It  would  seem  as  if  Ibsen — 
or  Maximus— inculcated  some  sort  of  blending  of  the 
human,  typified  by  the  world  of  Pan,  and  the  divine, 
typified  by  the  Logos.  Christianity  does  not  satisfy 
Julian  as  doing  this,  because,  as  he  admits  to  his  friend, 
it  is  always  outside  him.  The  Galilean's  "unconditional 
inexorable  commands"  are  "always  without"  (C.A. 
iii,  p.  145,  Archer's  Translation).  This  is  not  perhaps 
clear,  but  in  the  light  of  Peer  Gyjtt  it  becomes  much 
clearer. 

When  we  come  to  the  play  Brand,  we  are  in  quite  a 
different  region.  Brand  is  a  clergyman  with  a  lofty 
sense  of  duty  and  a  fine  manhood.  He  sacrifices 
himself  for  the  sake  of  a  northern  Norwegian  parish. 
But  he  unhappily  goes  further  than  this  and  sacrifices 
everybody  else.  He  has  a  cast-iron  theory  of  religion. 
God  exacts  "all  or  nothing"  according  to  him.  So 
doGS  he.  This  "all  or  nothing"  policy  makes  him 
unspeakably  cruel  at  times.  His  refusal  to  see  his 
d}'ing  mother,  because  she  will  not  give  up  all  the 
property  she  holds  in  defiance  of  what  he  considers  the 
just  claims  of  an  outsider,  makes  one  feel  there  is 
something  wrong  with  his  theory.  Again  when  he  will 
not  go  South  to  save  his  child's  life,  and  when,  later  on, 
he  compels  his  wife  to  part  with  every  relic  of  the  dead 
child,  one's  feelings  revolt  against  him.  He  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  spirit,  which  Julian  saw  in  Christian- 
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ity,  of  the  hard,  awful,  inexorable  sternness  which  drove 
him  out.  All  Brand's  personality  is  subjected  to  the 
harsh  law  from  without.  He  has  not  incorporated  the 
divine  with  the  human  ;  he  has  crushed  the  human 
without  getting  the  divine  at  all.  Ibsen  makes  it  clear 
that  Brand's  conception  of  the  ideal  is  hopelessly 
wrong.  The  miraculous  voice  at  the  end  of  the  play — ■■ 
"  He  is  deus  caritatis  " — may  be  inartistic,  as  some  say, 
but  it  is  a  great  relief.  Summing  up  the  results,  we 
find  that  in  Brand,  Ibsen  gives  us  one  of  the  poles  we 
have  to  avoid.  In  Emperor  and  Galilean,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  ideal  man  is  to  be.  Here  we  can 
learn  what  he  is  not  to  be.  In  Peer  GyntwQ  go  further, 
and  learn  what  else  he  should  not  be,  and  by  contrast- 
ing the  two  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  some  conclusion. 

Peer  Gynt  is  a  distinctly  pleasing  play.  It  is  as  light 
and  amusing  as  any  play  of  Ibsen's,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  great  serious  value.  It  is  full  of  folk  lore, 
which  requires  explanation.  Mr  Archer's  edition  gives 
almost  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  practical  purposes. 
Peer  Gynt  has  been  brought  up  on  folk  lore  and  fairy 
tales,  and  they  form  a  great  part  of  his  being.  He  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  Brand  in  every  way.  Brand  was 
serious.  Peer  is  a  trifler.  Brand  held  to  one  course 
of  action.  Peer  Gynt  never  goes  in  unreservedly  for 
any  one  line.  He  can  wish  a  thing  done,  and  see 
its  desirability,  but  to  do  it  irretrievably  is  too  much 
for  him. 

Ay,  think  of  it — wish  it  done — ivill  it  to  boot, — 
but  do  it —  !  No,  that's  past  my  understanding. 

Act.  iii.  so.  I. 

He  will  attempt  to  blend  impossibles  rather  than 
take  a  decided  step.  He  at  one  time  exports  idols  to 
China.  He  feels  it  to  be  wrong,  but  cannot  give  it  up. 
To  set  matters  right,  he  "  opened  straightway 

a  new  trade  with  the  self  same  land. 

I  shipped  oif  idols  every  spring, 

each  autumn  sent  forth  missionaries."    Act  iv.  so.  \ 
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In  fact  he  believes  that  the  art  of  life  is 
"  to  know  that  ever  in  the  rear 
a  bridge  for  your  retreat  stands  open. 
This  theory  has  borne  me  on, 

has  given  my  whole  career  its  colour."  Act.  iv.  sc.  i. 
No  greater  contrast  to  the  "all  or  nothing"  man 
could  be  imagined.  Brand  gives  up,  crushes  and 
annihilates  self.  Peer  Gynt  lives  for  self  avowedly. 
If  he  has  one  fixed  principle,  it  is  the  troll-principle — 
*'  Troll,  to  thyself  be  enough,"— which  he  learns  from 
the  Troll-King.  He  likes  pleasure  and  takes  it,  careless 
of  everybody.  He  is  moody,  fitful  and  dreamy.  He  is 
always  about  to  do  things  but  never  does  anything 
particular.  Where  Brand  wore  out  his  life  prematurely 
for  a  principle,  Peer  Gynt  fritters  it  away  with  no  result. 
They  are  both  failures,  but  one  is  a  good  failure,  the 
other  a  bad.  To  fail  with  Brand  would  be  better  than 
to  succeed  with  Peer  Gynt. 

The  last  few  scenes  of  Peer  Gynt  are  most  striking. 
Peer  meets  a  man  with  a  large  casting-ladle,  v^^ho 
confesses  to  being  a  Button-Moulder,  and  in  search  for 
Peer  Gynt.  Peer  is  not  unnaturally  alarmed  when  he 
learns  that  it  is  in  order  to  melt  him  down.  He  soon 
learns  why.  Peer  as  a  boy  used  to  cast  buttons  himself. 
If  they  were  spoiled  in  the  making,  he  threw  them 
9,way.     The  man  catches  him  up  thus : 

"Ah,  yes;  Jon  Gynt*  was  well  known  for  a  waster, 

So  long  as  he'd  aught  left  in  wallet  or  purse. 

But  Master,  you  see,  he  is  thrifty,  he  is  ; 

and  that  is  why  he's  so  well-to-do, 

He  flings  nothing  away  as  entirely  worthless 

that  can  be  made  use  of  as  raw  material. 

Now,  j'^w  were  designed  for  a  shining  button 

on  the  vest  of  the  world  ;  but  your  loop  gave  way ; 

so  into  the  waste-box  you  needs  must  go, 

and  then,  as  they  phrase  it,  be  merged  in  the  mass. 

Peer:   You're  surely  not  meaning  to  melt  me  up 

with  Dick,  Tom  and  Harry  into  something  new  ?  " 

*  Peer's  father. 
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Learning  that  this  is  indeed  to  be  his  fate,  Peer  is 
aghast.  He  is  unwilling  to  lose  "  a  doit  of  himself" 
He  would  prefer  to  go  outright  for  a  century  to  "  Him 
of  the  Hoof,"  rather  than  submit  to  "this  Gynt- 
cessation."  He  is  told  thereupon,  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  himself:  he  has  never  been  himself  at  all,  so  that 
to  leave  off  will  not  hurt  him.  This  Peer  indignantly 
denies.  He  has  been  "  Peer  all  through — nothing  else 
in  the  world,  no,  nor  anything  more."  He  asks  and 
obtains  time  to  produce  vouchers  and  witnesses  to 
prove  this.  He  meets  the  Troll-king,  whom  he  reminds 
how  he  refused  to  become  a  nationalised  Troll.  But 
the  King  points  out  that  though  he  refused  the  last 
steps  in  this,  he  had  been  living  the  Troll-life — "Troll, 
to  thyself  be  enough" — he  had  given  up  his  real  self  for 
a  Troll  self  Failing  in  this.  Peer  endeavours  to  get 
"  Him  of  the  Hoof"  to  swear  to  his  utter  depravity,  and 
again  fails.  "  The  Lean  One"  compares  the  thoroughly 
bad  man  to  a  good  photographic  negative,  which  is 
handed  over  to  him  to  be  developed.  Peer,  however, 
has  "smudged  himself  out,"  and  must  like  the  majority 
end  in  the  casting  ladle.  From  this,  however,  Peer  is 
saved  at  the  last  moment  by  the  faithful  love  of  his  wife 
whom  he  had  long  ago  deserted. 

We  then  ask,  as  Peer  asked  the  Button-Moulder, 

"  What  is  it,  at  bottom,  this  '  being  oneself  '  ?  " 

The  answer  is  fairly  clear : 

"  To  be  oneself  is  :  to  slay  oneself. 

But  on  you  that  answer  is  doubtless  lost; 

and  therefore  we'll  say :  to  stand  forth  everywhere 

with  Master's  intention  displayed  like  a  signboard." 

Peer  realises  what  this  was  at  the  last,  thanks  to  his 
wife,  who  knew  all  along  what  the  intention  for  her  was. 

Now,  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
Brand,  Julian,  and  Peer  all  failed.  They  failed  because 
they  could  not  accomplish  the  ideal.  This  is  to 
harmonize  in  oneself   the  divine  and  the    human,  to 
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know  and  to  be  the  self  the  Master  designed,  to  have 
the  law  of  life  and  rule  of  conduct  within,  in  a  word,  if 
I  may  say  it  with  all  reverence,  to  be  God  in  man  and 
man  in  God.  The  divine  without  (as  in  Julian's  case) 
is  useless  to  a  man.  The  law  without  is  ineffectual. 
Duty  from  without  is  meaningless.  As  was  said  else- 
where, "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you."  The 
human  within  you  must  be  made  divine ;  the  divine 
without  you  must  be  brought  in  and  made  human. 
Brand  seems  to  suggest  that  the  divine  must  be  so 
incorporated  that  service  is  instinct  and  love,  and  not 
duty.  While  it  is  duty  it  cannot  be  done.  ]\Irs  Solness, 
in  The  Master  Builder,  is'  an  example  of  the  person 
whose  conceptions  of  duty  com.e  from  without  and 
are  dreary  and  burdensome  in  consequence.  Dr  Stock- 
mann,  "  the  Enemy  of  Society,"  is  the  opposite.  He 
has  realised  the  *'  Master's  intention,"  and  opposition 
and  ill-will  fail  to  keep  him  from  displaying  it. 

A  very  large  number  of  Ibsen's  dramas  are  devoted 
to  proving  what  failures  men  and  women  make  when 
they  live  on  any  other  principle.  We  have  seen  Brand 
and  Peer  fail  so.  In  the  other  plays  we  have  many 
flabby  people  with  no  conception  of  their  proper  "self," 
who  make  messes  of  their  lives  with  dodges  and  "  round 
about"  policies  and  shirkings  of  the  true.  You 
have  them  in  almost  every  play,  and,  if  you  like  to  look, 
in  daily  life  too.  A  good  deal  of  the  dislike  of  Ibsen  seems 
to  be  caused  by  this.  He  draws  "  the  flabby  gentleman" 
of  the  common  sort  too  truly  to  be  popular  with  him. 
He  shews  up  the  paltriness  of  the  policy-mongerer,  his 
shuflles,  pettinesses,  and  lies.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
nothing  is  ever  to  be  gained  in  the  long  run  by  bating 
a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  truth.  Mrs  Alving,  in  Ghosts,  tried 
to  do  this.  She  screened  her  vicious  husband,  till  he 
became  a  popular  saint,  leaving  their  son  in  such 
ignorance  of  his  heirloom  of  tendencies  as  to  ruin  him. 
The  play  is  dismal,  but  its  moral  is  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius — "  No  one  was  ever  yet  hurt  by  the  truth.'* 
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Comment.  6, 2 1).  Similarly  in  Pillars  of  Society  Ibsen  gives 
a  wonderful  picture  of  men  of  worthy  and  respectable 
exterior  engaged  in  deceiving  the  public,  lest  a  scandal 
should  occur.  We  see  blame  shifted  on  to  innocent 
shoulders  for  the  same  reason.  Finally  all  the  hollow- 
ness  is  discovered,  and  the  play  ends  with  the  repent- 
ance and  confession  of  Bernick,  the  chief  sinner. 

In  close  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
must  consider  two  important  points,  with  which  is 
bound  up  most  closely  the  common  conception  of  Ibsen. 
They  are  Convention  and  Marriage.  Convention  may 
perhaps  be  defined  roughly  as  the  codified  experience 
of  society.  The  observance  of  it  occupies  an  important 
part  of  Ibsen's  plays.  Though  commonly  his  characters 
are  supposed  to  be  unconventional,  I  believe  that  in 
reality  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule  the  most  striking  situations  in  his  plays  arise  from 
some  previous  deference  to  Convention  on  the  part  of 
the  actors.  There  may  be  said  to  be  three  reasons  for 
deferring  to  Convention — an  outward,  an  inward,  and  a 
mixed.  The  first  is  very  clear.  One  can  observe  a 
convention  because  it  is  "  the  thing,"  because  to  disre- 
gard it  may  involve  trouble  of  any  sort,  or  simply 
because  it  is  generally  observed  by  other  people.  This 
type  of  reason  Ibsen  shows  to  be  no  sort  of  reason  at  all. 
It  is  the  law  without,  against  which  Julian  revolted.  It 
is  an  utterly  insufficient  guide  for  action.  You  may  in 
the  end  be  right  in  following  the  convention,  but  you 
can  claim  no  credit  for  it.  You  may  be  wrong,  and 
you  are  to  blame,  for  sinking  3'our  own  intelligence  for 
an  outsider's.  The  unhappy  Hedda  Gabler  acts  on 
such  motives  throughout,  until  her  mind  becomes  up- 
set, as  her  conduct  clearly  shows.  She  "  renounces  the 
world,  because  she  has  not  the  courage  to  make  it  her 
own,"  that  is  of  course  so  far  as  she  has  a  world  to 
renounce.  {C.A.,  Act  v.,  p.  150,  Archer).  In  the 
second  case  an  inward  reason  turns  convention  into 
conviction,   and  the  man,  who  has  it,  acts  with  con- 
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vention  rather  than  after  it.  It  is,  as  was  said  before, 
the  law  within.  In  this  case  to  act  otherwise  would  be 
fatal.  The  third  case  is  that  of  people  who,  distrusting 
their  own  judgment,  accept  the  common  finding  in  the 
idea  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  their  own. 
They  are  better  that  those  who  act  merely  because 
others  act,  for  they  have  thought  of  reasons  for  and 
against  their  course  of  action.  But  they  too  are  liable 
to  misadventure.  For  example,  in  Gliosis,  Mrs  Alving 
has  a  very  clear  notion  of  what  she  ought  to  do,  but  she 
allows  herself  to  be  led  by  her  clergyman.  The  result 
is  terrible,  and  she  realises  in  the  end  the  mistake  she 
made.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  two  poor 
reasons  are  the  most  widely  accepted,  otherwise  there 
would  not  be  so  many  "flabby"  people  in  Ibsen's  plays 
and  the  world  they  represent.  To  my  mind  "  the 
flabby  gentleman"  in  The  IVild  Duck  is  a  very  common 
type. 

As  to  Marriage,  nothing  could  be  wilder  than  the 
popular  estimate  of  Ibsen's  view  of  it.  So  far  from 
disregarding  its  sanctity,  it  seems  to  me  he  could  hardly 
insist  on  its  sacred  character  more  strongly  than  he 
does.  It  is  not  by  any  to  be  enterprised  nor  taken  in 
hand  unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly  ;  but  reverently, 
discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  accordance  with 
"the  Master's  intention."  [PG.,  V.  9,  p.  261,  Archer). 
The  true  "  self"  of  each  is  to  be  kept  sacred.  Any 
other  sort  of  marriage  is  about  as  great  a  crime  as  can 
be  committed.  In  three  plays  in  particular  Marriage 
is  the  chief  subject.  In  A  DolVs  House  we  have  the 
picture  of  Torvald  Helmer  and  his  wife  Nora.  They 
were  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  lived  in  great 
happiness.  But  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence.  Nora 
tells  him  fibs  now  and  then.  By  and  by  Helmer  finds 
out  from  a  stranger  that  an  action  of  his  wife's  may  get 
him  into  trouble.  She  has  forged  her  father's  name, — 
it  is  true,  with  no  idea  that  she  was  doing  anything 
wrong.     Should   the  case  come  into  court,   he  cannot 
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but  be  involved,  though  utterly  unaware  of  her  action. 
It  is  too  much  for  him,  and  the  essential  selfishness  of 
the  man  comes  out.  Nora  discovers  that  she  and  her 
husband  are  strangers  after  eight  years,  that  she  has  been 
living  on  him  "by  performing  tricks  for  him,"  and  that 
they  have  no  real  communion  at  all.  So  feeling  that  she 
cannot  and  does  not  love  him,  she  leaves  him,  not  to 
return  till  they  "both  so  change  that  communion 
between  them  shall  be  a  marriage."  In  Hedda  Gabler 
and  The  Lady  froin  the  Sea  we  have  pictures  of  women 
who  have  married  to  save  themselves  annoyance.  Hedda 
is  very  like  Diana  of  the  Crossways.  She  marries 
the  student  Jorgen  Tesman,  knowingly  in  defiance  of 
what  she  is  and  must  be.  Of  course  she  finds  marriage 
a  failure.  So  she  shuffles  out  of  it  in  the  weakest  and 
worst  way  by  shooting  herself.  The  "  Lady  from  the 
Sea,"  Mrs  Dr  Wangel,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  her  un- 
happiness  more  bravely,  till  in  a  great  crisis  she  realises 
the  love  and  trust  her  husband  has  for  her  and  finds  her 
own  go  out  to  him  in  response.  In  other  words  her 
marriage  is  converted  from  a  sort  of  commercial  pact 
into  a  real  communion  of  soul.  One  word  more.  How 
far  Ibsen  would  approve  the  action  of  some  of  his 
women  in  abandoning  wrong  marriages,  he  only  can  say. 
The  ordinary  individual  will  rather  cherish  the  belief 
that  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad  business  is  to  make  it 
a  good.  This  I  think  will  commend  itself  to  most 
people. 

One  or  two  more  points  remain  to  be  noticed.  Ibsen 
is  a  strong  believer  in  heredity.  The  sins  of  the  father 
come  out  in  the  son.  This  is  writ  large  in  Ghosts.  On 
the  other  hand  his  virtues  may  come  out  equally  well. 
Petra  Stockmann  is  very  like  her  father  {An  Enemy 
of  Society).  Nemesis,  too,  plays  a  large  part  in  Ibsen's 
plays.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  The  Master  Builder 
at  all,  retribution  strikes  me  as  its  main  feature. 
Solness  has  wronged  anybody  who  came  in  his  way  in 
order  to  his  own  success.  Hilda  Wangel  causes  him 
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to  lose  his  life  with  a  view  to  gratify  her.  But  a& 
some  say  the  whole  play  is  an  allegory,  and  as  it 
certainly  is  very  obscure,  I  leave  it.  In  The  Pillars  of 
Society  the  idea  of  Nemesis  is  strongly  brought  out,  and 
it  is  this  which  accomplishes  the  change  in  that  re- 
spectable hypocrite,  Bernick.  In  Brand,  too,  there  is  a 
notable  scene  where  Brand  has  his  own  measure  meted 
out  to  him.  Ejnar,  a  man  to  whom  he  looked  for  sym- 
pathy, turns  from  him  as  harshly  as  he  had  himself 
turned  from  those  who  looked  to  him. 

Here  I  end  my  discussion.  I  have  set  forth  one 
view  of  Ibsen,  and  there  are  many  others.  The  best 
plan  is  to  read  for  oneself  and  learn  at  first  hand  what 
are  his  intentions  and  his  meaning.  No  fair-minded 
reader  can  deny  that  Ibsen  is  a  great  dramatist.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  is  a  second  Shakespeare ;  but  then 
I  cannot  read  Norwegian.  T.  R.  G. 


CROSSING    THE    BAR. 

After  Tennyson. 

Die  Sonne  sinkt,  die  Abendsterne  gliihn, 
Ein  heller  Anruf  fordert  mich  ins  Meer  ; 

Sei  mir  gewahrt  es  brause  kein  Gestohn 

Am  Hafenausgang  wenn  ich  seewarts  kehr', 

£s  fiihre  mich  die  stille  Fluth  dahin, 

Die  ohne  Tosen,  ohne  Schaum,  erschwillt : 

Wenn  das  muss  in  die  Heimath  wieder  ziehn 
Was  her  aus  grenzenloser  Tiefe  quillt. 

Die  Dammrung  sinkt,  die  Abendglocken  lauten, 
Nun  graut  die  Nacht,  die  Finsterniss  nicht  harrt ; 

Lasst  keine  Trennungsklage  mich  begleiten 
Wenn  ich  besteig'  den  Kahn  zur  letzten  Fahrt. 

Denn  ob  die  Fluth  auch  iiber  Zeit  und  Ort, 

Der  Menschheit  Schranken,  weit  mich  triigt :  Vertraun ! 

Ich  hoffe  doch  am  Hafenausgang  dort 
Den  Antlitz  meines  Lootsen  anzuschaun. 

D.  MacAlister. 
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«  CROQUETTES." 

Think  not,  ye  hungry  souls,  who  every  day 
With  ravening  eyes  come  crowding  into  hallp 

That  this  is  an  Epicurean  lay, 
'Tis  not,  at  all. 

'Tis  of  those  crawling  craft  I  sing,  that  come 

With  oars  that  pause  and  fall,  and  raise  black  jets 
Of  blackest  Cam  (save  when  the  crew  doth  slum), 
-    Yclept  croquettes. 

The  word  is  French,  but  nought  doth  it  pertain 
To  that  sweet  game  fair  maidens  love  to  play 

At  garden  parties  with  a  favoured  swain 
Some  summer  day. 

The  word  recalls  the  voice  of  fierce  reproach, 
The  garish  gesture  and  the  scornful  smile, 

The  churlish  chiding  of  the  captious  coach — 
"  The  time  is  vile." 

For  Bow  is  late,  and  that  erratic  Two, 

Like  some  vast  avalanche,  his  vast  weight  hurls 

Forward,  and  Five  digs  deep,  as  divers  do 
For  precious  pearls. 

So  when  to  roll  yon  'egg-box'  doth  begin, 
As  though  'twere  tossed  upon  a  wintry  sea. 

That  coach's  words  are  not  so  suave  as  in 
Society. 

And  yet,  mayhap,  there  once  will  come  a  day, 
When  he  that  rowed  will  mournfully  regret 

That  those  sweet  words  as  clean  have  passed  away 
As  that  croquette ! 

A.  J.  C\ 
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HEY  were  paying  a  short  visit  to  Cambridge, 
and  had  strolled  down  to  the  river,  and  along 
the  towpath  as  far  as  Baitsbite  Lock.  It  was 
a  beautiful  hot  morning  in  the  May  Term, 
and  nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  much-harassed 
river,  which,  as  yet,  provided  none  of  that  material  on 
which  the  old  rowing  man  loves  to  exercise  his  critical 
faculties.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  law  of  nature  that  feet 
which  have  trodden  the  tow  path  will  fit  no  other 
road  half  so  easily ;  and  so  along  the  tow  path  they 
came,  as  not  having  much  choice  about  the  matter,  and 
sat  down  on  the  long  bars  of  the  lock-gates,  facing  each 
other,  with  the  water  between  them  :  which,  indeed,  is 
a  position  of  great  excellence  for  argumentative  dis- 
course, if  the  day  be  hot  and  the  discoursing  parties  too 
lazy  to  seek  that  greater  proximity,  or  that  handier 
supply  of  missiles,  which  is  essential  for  the  successful 
application  of  the  argumentiim  ad  caput.  • 

For  a  time  they  smoked  in  silence ;  till  at  last  the 
philosopher,  answering  his  own  thoughts  aloud,  remark- 
ed, ''After  all,  it  isn't  such  a  bad  old  river.  It  may  be 
dirty,  narrow,  and  crooked,  I  admit :  yet  I  question 
whether  the  straightest,  broadest,  and  most  pellucid 
stream  on  the  market  would  be  half  so  dear  to  us  as 
our  poor  abused  old  Cam." 

"  There  ain't  a  river  in  the  land, 
I'd  swop  for  my  dear  old  Ditch," 

sang  the  poet. 

"  In  fact,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "  it  is  just  these 
peculiarities    that   constitute    its   principal    charm,    as 
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supplying,  in  the  first  place  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  what  I  may  call  grumbling  material — ^^without  which 
no  pleasure  in  life  is  complete — and  secondly  a  never- 
ending  excuse  for  bad  rowing,  being  efficiently  aided 
in  the  latter  respect  by  the  eccentricities  of  boats  and 
oars  and  still  more  of  other  people.  For  we  all  know 
that  every  frequenter  of  the  Cam  is  a  paragon  of 
oarsmanship,  actual  or  potential,  though  generally  more 
potential  than  actual  :  but  for  this  the  thickness  and 
sluggishness  of  the  water,  the  constant  succession  of 
corners,  the  perverseness  of  tholes  and  slides,  and  the 
incapability  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  may  be  seen  by  the 
impartial  observer  to  supply  the  cause  in  every  case." 

"  That  quite  falls  in  with  my  experience,"  said  the 
poet,  "  which  was  after  this  fashion : — 

Oh  !   list  to  these  sorrows  of  mine, 

Which  are  turning  my  hair  snowy  white. 
At  rowing  I  never  can  shine, 

Although  I'm  a  paragon  quite. 
I  once  used  to  think  with  delight 

Of  my  future  aquatical  fame  : 
But  the  coaches  all  say  I'm  a  '  sight ' — 
And  the  water  alone  is  to  blame. 

Of  blues  I  would  rival  the  best, 

Were  the  water  no  thicker  than  whey  : 
My  hands  would  fly  out  from  my  chest, 

But  the  water  is  sluggish  as  they. 
They  say  I  catch  crabs,  by  the  way, 

And  it  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied  : 
But  what  if  I  catch  them  all  day  ? 

I  should  not  if  the  river  were  wide. 

They  tell  me  I  slide  at  the  pace 

Of  a  stone  from  a  catapult  sped : 
But  why  should  /  be  in  disgrace  1 

Put  the  blame  on  the  river  instead. 
But  alas,  for  my  fame  that  is  fled  ! 

Though  a  paragon  surely  I  am : 
Yet  I  think  I'd  best  row  on  my  head, 

The  next  time  I  try  on  the  Cam." 
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"  It  is  perhaps  a  mistake,"  resumed  the  philosopher, 
"  to  regard  the  Cam  as  one  indivisible  entity.  We 
should  rather  hold  that  there  exist  two  rivers,  the 
exoteric  and  the  esoteric  Cams.  The  former  is  no 
doubt  dirty  and  occasionally  has  a  bad  smell ;  but  the 
other  is  a  far  more  ethereal  stream,  being  a  kind  of 
compound  of  sweet  and  bitter  memories,  of  struggles, 
victories,  and  defeats,  blended  and  harmonised  by  time, 
and  that  greater  artist — the  mind ;  for  the  mind  is  a 
master  of  artistic  composition,  and  well  skilled  in  using 
the  shadows  only  to  throw  the  lights  into  greater  relief. 
Indeed  I  am  not  sure  after  all  that  there  is  more  than 
one  Cam ;  I  scarcely  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
exoteric  Cam  at  all.  It  is  only  the  esoteric  river  that 
really  exists  ;  but  it  cannot  be  known  but  by  those  who 
with  much  pain  and  hard  labour  have  attained  to  the 
rank  of  the  initiated." 

Then  the  poet  broke  out  into  his  ideas  on  the 
subject : — 

"  Let  other  bards  the  Isis  grace, 
And  scornfully  the  Cam  deride  ; 
With  us,  our  river  holds  a  place 

No  other  stream  may  come  beside. 
No  doubt  it's  not  extremely  wide  ; 
Perhaps  it's  not  precisely  clean. 
But  yet  its  charm  no  scorn  can  harm, 

The  charm  of  things  that  once  have  been. 

Here's  Baitsbite,  where  we've  gone  ashore, 

Stripped  sweaters,  and  embarked  again, 
And  listened  for  the  '  cannon's  roar,' 

And  quivered  with  the  needle's  pain  ; 
The  starting  post  with  bung  and  chain, 

That  plagued  us  so  when  first  we  steered ; 
The  path  where  ran  each  partisan. 

And  inarticulately  cheered. 

The  places  where  a  crab  we've  caught. 

Or  made  a  bump,  or  lost  an  oar, 
Or,  sculling,  set  the  rules  at  naught, 

And  stopped  a  Trial-eight  or  Four ; 
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The  bridge,  which  many  a  time  of  yore, 
Done  up  and  dry,  we  longed  to  view, 

And  turned  an  eye  with  glances  sly, 
And  got  a  slating  :  "  Watch  it,  two  !  " 

Or  where  our  first  attempt  to  scull 

Was  ended  in  the  usual  way ; 
First  potent  lesson  in  the  full 

Effects  of  Barnwell  Pool  bouquet. 
For  who  has  rowed  from  day  to  day, 

That  drinks  not  oft  from  memory's  well  ? 
There's  scarce  a  yard  that  does  not  guard 

A  tale  we're  never  loth  to  tell. 

More  limpid  waters  may  there  be, 

There  may  be  other  streams  more  fair ; 
But  what  concern  with  them  have  we  ? 

We've  rowed  no  bumping  races  there. 
Their  scenes  may  make  the  tourist  stare, 

And  fast  the  nimble  Kodak  ply ; 
But  mem'ries  green  of  what  has  been 

Shall  keep  the  Cam's  supremacy." 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  the  poet,  "  how  about  those 
dead  dogs  ?  Have  they  any  place  on  your  ideal  river  ? 
Ah  !  it's  a  sublime  thought !  The  astral  body  of  a  de- 
ceased puppy  floating  serenely  upon  the  esoteric  flood ! 
I  must  make  a  note  of  that.  Everybody  who  brings 
out  a  volume  of  verse  nowadays  has  lines  on  a  dead 
dog.     But  I  fancy  mine  will  knock  them  all  out." 

"  No,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "  it  won't  do.  The 
dead  dogs  and  such  external  phenomena  are  but  a 
relic  of  the  animal  worship  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  serve  to  veil  the  higher  mysteries  from 
the  uninitiated.  For  if  the  matter  be  investigated,  much 
reason  will  be  found  for  supposing  that  rowing  and  its 
mysteries  were  the  true  esoteric  religion  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, and  that  many  traces  of  that  inner  worship  have 
been  handed  down  even  to  our  own  times.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  name  of  the  great  deity  Amen-Ra, 
and    after   inverting   it   and   writing  it  Ra-Amen,  let 
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loose  upon  it  one  untamed  philologist,  who  has  been 
kept  without  mental  food  for  three  days.  Then  you 
will  find  that  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  re- 
presented Rowing  personified,  and  that  his  name  is 
the  parent  of  the  words  for  rowing  in  a  dozen 
different  languages.  Of  Isis  I  need  hardly  speak  :  and 
may  we  not  also  recognise  the  original  of  our  own 
river  in  the  god  Khem  ?  Then  again  the  god  Osiris, 
under  his  true  name  of  Hesar,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  is 
typified  by  the  term  *  Easy' — the  term,  that  is  to  say, 
which  every  coach  uses  at  the  end  of  a  course  as  a 
prelude  to  criticising  and  passing  judgment  upon  the 
performance  of  his  crew.  Ptah  also  bears  out  my 
theory,  for  he  is  described  as  *  the  father  of  the 
beginnings.'  We  may  also  conjecture  that  the  Apis 
bull  was  worshipped  as  a  symbol  of  training  break- 
fasts." 

"Let  us  now,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "philo- 
sophise on  the  subject  of  rowing.  For  a  rowing  man 
has  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  philosophy  to  enable 
him  to  keep  the  true  ends  of  rowing  before  his  eyes, 
to  face  trouble  and  inconvenience  and  to  make  light 
of  it.  For  he  who  grieves  as  much  over  an  occasional 
blister  or  a  few  rolls  of  the  boat,  as  he  would  over 
being  ploughed  in  his  Tripos  or  declared  a  defaulter  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  is  putting  his  own  personality 
forward  too  readily;  which  is  moral  or  constructive 
bucketing. 

However,  let  us  proceed  to  discuss  Rowing  generally. 
I  have  heard  it  defined  as  '  wriggling  at  the  end  of  a 
pole' — but  that  was  the  invention  of  a  calumnious  foot- 
ball-maniac, though  aptly  descriptive  in  his  case — or  as 
*  seeking  fame  at  the  end  of  an  eight-foot  spruce' — 
which  is  a  romantic  definition,  but  vague,  not  to  say 
incorrect.  However,  let  us  leave  generalities  and 
descend  to  particulars.  And  first  with  regard  to  boats 
and  oars,  which  are  to  be  classed  together  on  the 
ground  that  they  may  be  subdivided  on  similar  prin- 
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ciples.  For  as  authorities  hold  that  a  boat  consists 
of  a  bow,  a  stern,  and  a  part  between  the  bow  and  the 
stern,  so  does  an  oar  consist  of  a  blade,  a  handle,  and  a 
part  between  the  blade  and  the  handle.  Though  in- 
deed of  late,  through  the  operation  of  a  process  which 
you,  as  a  student  of  evolution,  will  understand,  many- 
oars  have  come  to  consist  of  a  handle  and  a  non-handle, 
forming  a  sub-variety  known  as  toothpicks,  but  also 
useful  as  pipe-cleaners  or  letter-files. 

And  now  let  us  speak  of  Eights,  which  are  of  two 
species,  the  light  or  racing,  and  the  tub  or  heavy  kind. 
The  former  is  of  a  flighty  and  nervous  nature,  apt  to  be 
unsteady  and  frequently  having  its  delicate  sides  in  a 
state  of  tingle :  the  other  is  a  more  stolid  craft,  and 
usually  equipped  with  a  nickname  of  a  more  or  less 
vituperative  character.  Now  the  chief  end  of  Eights — 
at  Cambridge  at  least — is  the  bumping  race,  but  of  it 
I  shall  attempt  no  description — even  a  lady  novelist  is 
scarcely  capable  of  doing  it  full  justice." 

"  True,"  said  the  poet :  "  but  then  the  hero  is  always 
rowing  in  the  successful  boat,  and,  being  a  model  hero, 
sees  nothing  more  than  the  back  of  the  man  in  front  of 
him.  However,  though  we  may  pass  over  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bumping  race,  let  me  attempt  a  description  of 
some  of  its  sounds  : — 

"  Tiddle  her  up  gently  ! 

"  Tiddle  her !  bow  and  two  !  " 
Hoarsely  but  eloquently 

The  starter  gives  his  cue  : 
"  Tiddle  her  up  gently  ! 

"Easy!  that'll  do!" 

"  Come  along,  lads  !  well  started  I  " 

Answers  the  booming  gun  ; 
While  the  eight  lads  stout-hearted 

Swing  to  it,  eight  like  one. 
"  Come  along,  lads  I  well  started  ! 

"  Steadily  I  Let  her  run  !  " 
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"Up  with  her!  now  you're  straight,  lads! 

"  Quicken,  and  make  her  go  ! 
"  Got  them  as  sure  as  fate,  lads ! 

"  That's  the  right  way  to  row  ! 
"  Up  with  her  !   now  you're  straight,  lads  ! 

•'  Up  with  her !  all  you  know  !  " 

"  Easy,  you  men  !  you've  bumped  them  ! 

"  Never  a  bump  so  clear  ! 
"  Did'nt  you  feel  you'd  thumped  them  ? 
'  "  Fetch  her  in,  cox,  just  here. 

"Jolly  well  rowed  !  You've  bumped  them  ! 
"  Up  with  the  flag  and  cheer  !  " 

"Next,"  said  the  philosopher,  ''let  us  take  the  Four, 
which  is  a  craft  that  needs  good  rowing,  but  is  more 
apt  to  get  bad  language." 

"I'll  set  you  a  conundrum,"  said  the  poet.  "What 
is  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  Four  ?"  "  Give 
it  up,"  said  the  philosopher,  promptly. 

"  The  letter  O,"  said  the  poet :   "  one  does  courses, 

and — " 

Then  the  philosopher  managed  to  reach  a  stone,  so 
that  the  rest  is  lost  to  history. 

"  We  must  now  pass  on,"  said  the  philosopher,  after 
a  pause,  "  to  the  Pair,  on  which  subject  I  consider  my- 
self an  authority,  having  several  times  caught  a  crab  in 
such  a  vessel,  got  my  oar  wedged  into  the  small  of  my 
back,  and  then  rescued  myself  from  that  artistic  but 
embarrassing  position  without  upsetting  the  boat. 
There  is  only  one  fundamental  principle  in  pair-oared 
rowing.  It  is  to  keep  your  hands  and  tongue  steady 
and  your  temper  in  ice,  and  to  divide  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  boat  roll  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
Boundary  Commission." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  poet,  "  that  the  principle  need 
not  be  confined  to  one  branch  of  rowing.  However,  let 
me  celebrate  the  Pair  (standard  design)  in  verse  :— 
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Stroke — 

Why  did  I  row  in  a  pair  ? 

Why  wasn't- 1  sooner  beheaded  ? 
Why  is  Bow's  oar  in  the  air, 

While  mine  in  the  mud  is  embedded  ? 
Why  is  his  language  so  rank  ? 

Bargees  might  hear  it  and  quiver. 
Why  must  he  make  for  the  bank  ? 

Why  can't  he  stick  to  the  river? 

Bow — 

Difficult  'tis  to  discern 

Why  o'er  the  stretcher  Stroke  lingers. 
Why  does  he  bury  the  stern, 

And  bark  on  the  gunwale  my  fingers  ? 
Why  made  that  coach  such  a  row  ? — 

His  cox  at  the  game  isn't  handy: 
Why  am  I  now  at  the  '  Plough,' 

Drinking  hot  water  and  brandy  .'* 

The  Impartial  Observer — 

Here's  an  infallible  tip 

For  all  who  would  go  a-light-pairing : — 
Smartness  and  waterm.anship 

Move  a  boat  faster  than  swearing. 
Whether  at  stroke  or  at  bow, 

Drop  all  that  snapping  and  sneering ; 
And  don't  think  your  mate  such  a  cow. 

Because  you  mismanage  the  steering." 

"  Of  the  Rowing  Man  in  general,"  resumed  the 
philosopher,  "  I  have  only  to  remark,  that,  present 
company  being  rigorously  excluded,  he  is  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world,  so  long  as  he  remembers  to  be 
human  and  to  let  other  rowing  men  be  the  same,  I 
have  heard  him  described  as  a  triumph  of  matter 
over  mind  :  but  that  is  unjust  and  untrue.  Few  people 
recognise  the  true  psychological  nature  of  rowing, 
which,  properly  considered,  is  a  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter.     For  instance  in  the  middle   of  a  hard  race.- 
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it  isn't  your  material  part  that  wants  to  go  on  :  no — 
it  would  stop  if  the  matter-conquering  mind  did  not 
force  it  to  do  its  utmost  towards  attaining  an  end  which 
is  principally  for  the  mind's  gratification.  The  two 
generally  have  a  tough  struggle  at  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  a  race.  If  mind  wins,  the  man  will  row 
till  he  splits ;  if  matter,  he  will  *  sugar '  judiciously  for 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  get  a  reputation  for  deficiency 
in  the  internal  regions :  but  that  is  wrong ;  for  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  super-abundance  of  matter,  which  is  naturally 
of  a  lazy  disposition." 

"  I  see  your  point,"  said  the  poet.  "  We  may  treat 
the  psychological  aspect  of  a  race  after  this  fashion  : — 

When  the  boats  are  running  level,  man  for  man,  and  oar  for  oar, 
When  the  blades  swish  through  the  water  at  a  stroke  of  forty-four, 
When  you're  clearing  for  the  open  past  the  head  of  Temple  Isle, 
When  you're  feeling  very  dicky  just  about  the  Quarter  Mile, 
When  your  wind  is  getting  shorter,  and  your  hands  are  getting 

slow, 
And  you  think  upon  the  many  lengths  there  yet  remain  to  go, 
Then  there  comes  one  short  black  minute,  when  the  mind  is  all 

forlorn, 
And  you  gasp  a  malediction  on  the  day  when  you  were  born. 

Yet  there  comes  a  blessed  moment  when  such  shadows  seem 

to  flit. 
And  your  wind,  instead  of  giving  out,  improves  a  little  bit, 
When  you  find  you're  swinging  longer,  as  the  onlookers  applaud, 
And  it  dawns  upon  you  after  all  that  life  is  not  a  fraud. 
Then  there  comes  the  joy  of  racing,  and  it  grips  your  being 

fast. 
All  forgotten  are  the  trials  and  the  troubles  of  the  past. 
For  the  mind  has  conquered  matter.      What  are  wind  and  limb 

to  you  ? 
Where  are  pain,  discomfort,  trouble,  if  you  beat  the  other  crew.?" 

"  I  always  think  this  the  prettiest  spot  on  the  Cam," 
said  the  poet,  after  an  interval  of  meditative  silence, 
looking  across  the  little  backwater  below  the  weir.  "  If 
I  were  a  river  god,  I  should  take  up  my  abode  here." 
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''  I've  no  doubt  Father  Cam  will  take  your  advice," 
responded  the  philosopher. 

"  He's  done  that  already,"  rejoined  the  poet.  "It's 
the  only  place  I  know  of  where  his  slumbers  would  be 
undisturbed  by  the  ever-restless  oar. 

I'll  tell  you  how  he  came  here  : — 

Where  does  Father  Cam  reside  ? 

Is  it  where  reflections  fall 
On  his  scarcely  moving  tide 

Of  bridge  and  lawn  and  college  wall  ? 
Once  he  dwelt  there  :  found  the  spot 

Passing  fair  ;  yet  none  the  less 
Freshmen  were  a  daring  lot, 

Startled  thence  His  Sleepiness. 

Then  he  chose  a  new  abode 

Somewhere  by  the  Ditton  shore  ; 
But  the  pranks  of  them  that  rowed 

Made  it  noisier  than  before. 
Din  incessant  overhead : 

Cox's  shout  and  coach's  bawl  ; 
Oars  disturbed  his  muddy  bed : 

Couldn't  get  to  sleep  at  all. 

So  he  passed  beyond  the  throng, 

Where  the  water  o'er  the  weir 
Sings  a  soporific  song, 

Where  the  stream  is  almost  clear: 
Him  the  soothing  waters  lull 

'Neath  an  eddy  cool  and  deep  : 
Undisturbed  by  oar  or  scull 

Peacefully  he  lies  asleep." 

"And  an  inn  close  at  hand  too ! "  murmured  the 
philosopher. 

"  Happy  thought ! "  responded  the  poet. 

R.  H.  F. 
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Ko  Stead 
and  no 
Henley  ? 


OME  curious  observer,  not  untouched  with  a 
shallow  optimism,  has  noted  that  the  appear- 
ance of  every  new  shape  of  physical  evil  is 
follow^ed  by  some  kind  of  remedy  or  counter- 
poise. We  could  have  dispensed  with  the 
remedy,  on  condition  that  the  evil,  too,  were 
withheld.  Yet  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world,  we  can  but  regard  such  a  disposition  with  grati- 
tude, for  here  we  must  be  willing  to  purchase  any 
positive  good  at  whatever  price  may  be  asked  for  it. 
The  birthday  of  the  Revteiv  of  Reviews  will  scarcely  be 
marked  with  chalk  in  our  calendars,  nor  does  the  evolu- 
tion of  M.  Zola  and  his  school  give  humanity  reason  to 
rate  itself  too  high.  But  if  we  had  to  elect  for  either 
"  no  Stead  and  no  Henley  "  or  our  present  endowment, 
if  our  great  Enemy  could  make  us  an  explicit  offer, 
"Forget  5^our  Stevenson,  and  I  will  k6ep  my  Zola,"  we 
should  probably  acquiesce  in  things  as  we  have  them. 


*  A  Book  of  Verses.     First  Edition.     Printing   begun   March    i,    ended 
June  8,  1888. 

Ordinary  Issue  1050  copies. 
Special  Issue — hand-made  75  copies. 

Fittest  Japanese  20  copies. 
Views  and  Rez'iews.     First  Edition.     Printing  begun  28th  October  1889, 
ended  i3tla  May  1890. 

Ordinaiy  Issue  1000  copies. 
Finest  Japanese  20  copies. 
Three  Plays.     By  W.  E.  Henley  and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  1892. 
Tlie  Song  0/  the  Sword.     1892. 

Printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable.     Published  by  David  Nutt. 
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All  that  is  best  and  most  wholesome  in  what 
^"sb-eef  Englishmen  are  writing  to-day  finds  sure  re- 
cognition, even  if  it  has  not,  as  often,  found 
also  an  inspiration,  in  Mr  Henley's  literary  censorship. 
Rash  as,  at  first  sight,  the  comparison  may  appear, 
there  is  more  than  a  distant  analogy  between  the  central 
position  of  Swift  among  men  of  letters  in  the  seventeen- 
hundreds,  and  the  relation  of  Mr  Henley  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Romance,  in  the  persons  of  Stevenson 
and  "  Q  "  and  Kipling,  poetry  as  represented  by  RichaYd 
le  Gallienne,  "William  Watson,  and  Norman  Gale,  even 
the  criticism  of  our  only  critic,  Andrew  Lang,  each  and 
all  discover  a  ground  of  union,  or  a  common  starting- 
point  for  new  energies,  in  his  friendship  or  his  tutelage. 
Under  his  guidance  the  National  Observer  has  become 
not  merely  an  exponent  of  sound  politics  and  healthy 
morals,  but  a  sacred  Palladium  to  those  who  love  letters, 
a  terror  and  a  sign  to  Philistines,  to  gnash  their  teeth 
thereat. 

Strange  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  done  so  much,  in 
genuine  result,  should  have  so  little  of  work  in  material 
shape  to  show  :  two  little  books  of  verse,  a  by-no-means 
large  volume  of  criticism — written  in  a  desultory  manner 
for  various  journals — the  part-authorship  of  three  plays. 
So  much  (in  mere  bulk)  might  have  been  offered  to  the 
public — wrought  by  no  means  ill — by  many  a  young 
man  who  could  claim  to  win  from  it  only  the  veriest 
rudiment  of  a  reputation. 

Of  Mr  Henley's  plays,  the  uninitiated  must 

Three  Plays.  ,  .  ,  -^ .  ^' 

speak  with  caution,  ihe  discrimination  of 
the  different  hands  is  not  everywhere  to  him  that  runs. 
That  Mr  Henley's  influence  is  most  traceable  in  Deacon 
Brodie — we  know  that  he  is  an  authority  on  slang,  and 
a  serious  student  of  the  manners  of  thievery — that 
Mr  Stevenson  gives  more  of  the  tone  to  Beau  Aicstiji — • 
though  if  the  Prologue  that  speaks  of 

that  great  duel  of  Sex,  that  ancient  strife 

which  is  the  very  central  fact  of  life, 
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should  not  be  signed  W.  E.  H.,  then  irdvTa  evaWa 
76votTo — thus  much  may  be  hazarded.  But  the  ways  of 
collaborators  are  fearsome  and  devious.  It  may  even  be 
that  Pew  himself,  the  most  intimate  creation  of  Mr 
Stevenson's  fancy,  has  taken  service  under  a  new  master. 
"Who  dare  say  ?  However  it  be,  the  mastery  is  still 
apparent. 

In  his  verse  Mr  Henley  is  studied,  curiously 

His  poetry.  .  .  .  .     .  .  , 

wrought  sometimes,  often  reminiscent,  with 
another  kind  of  reminiscence  to  that  we  know  in  a  Milton 
or  a  Tennyson,  resetting  in  the  pure  gold  of  a  most 
individual  style  the  brilliants  of  many  a  word-jeweller 
dead  and  gone.  What  Mr  Henley  appropriates  is  a 
mode  of  utterance,  rather  than  phrase  or  thought ;  yet 
he  does  not  imitate.  When  he  finds  prepared  to  his 
hand  an  instrument  proper  to  express  the  harmony  in 
his  mind,  he  cares  not  who  has  compelled  music  from  it 
before.  He  does  not  even  care  to  impress  upon  it  his 
own  stamp.  If  the  thought  be  truly  his  own,  it  is 
enough  to  reject  those  mannerisms  of  an  alien  style 
(yet  not  alien,  for  it  will  serve  his  turn)  which  would 
offer  to  the  thought's  clear  presentation  a  difficulty. 
One  instance  is  enough.  The  spirit  of  wine,  as  Henley 
sings  it,  might  have  been  sung  by  Longfellow  in  his 
happiest,  least  moralising  vein  :  only  Longfellow  would 
never  have  given  his  spirit  the  keys  of 

that  secret  spiritual  shrine 
Where,  his  work-a-day  soul  put  by, 
Shut  in  with  his  saitit  of  saints. 
His  radiant  and  conquering  self, 
Man  worships  and  talks  and  is  glad. 

The  entire  congruity  of  such  a  characteristic  note  with 
the  note  of  the  whole  poem  shows — what  might  else 
have  escaped  us — how  subtly  yet  completely  that  is 
moulded  by  the  author's  distinctive  touch. 

Those  who  prefer  to  regard  Mr  Henley  as  the 
English  apostle  of  "  Impressionism "  must  find  an 
immense  advance  on  his  former  work  in  the  So?ig  of  the 
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S'W07'd.  A  Book  of  Verses  is  by  comparison  quite  simple. 
To  re-cast  language  into  a  shape  capable  of  giving  effect 
to  the  most  delicate  nuances,  the  phantom-like  sugges- 
tions of  a  drugged  imagination — towards  this  quite  the 
largest,  and,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  the  most  enjoyable 
half  of  his  poetry  makes  no  attempt.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  with  an  entirely  right  feeling  for  word-music, 
with  his  full  share  of  the  artist's  passion  for  "  the  exotic 
word,  the  moving  cadence  of  a  phrase,"  Mr  Henley 
still  belongs  to  those  who  in  execution  can  only  not  lose 
on  their  conception.  His  inspiration  comes  all  from 
within,  and  in  no  way  arises  out  of  his  material.  Many 
a  worse  poet  has  been  inspired  by  the  exigency  of  a 
rhyme,  the  compulsion  of  an  intractable  phrase,  till  the 
rough  sketch  grew  under  his  hands,  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously, into  beauty.  In  the  volume  of  1892,  dealing 
with  deeper  mysteries  than  the  Book  of  Verses  had 
attempted,  the  poet's  utterance  seems  half-strangled  by 
the  difficult  medium,  as  of  a  heavy  choking  air,  through 
which  it  has  to  struggle  to  our  ears. 

A  keenly  discerning  eye  it  goes  without  saying  that 
Mr  Henley  has  for  the  externals  alike  of  man  and 
nature.  Every  claimant  for  the  rank  of  even  minor 
poet  must  to-day  be  thus  equipped,  or  at  least  passably 
counterfeit  such  equipment.  In  London  Voluntaries  no 
less  than  in  the  sketches  In  Hospital,  he  shows  himself  a 
brilliantly  faultless  draughtsman.  There  is  nothing 
blurred  or  botched,  and  nothing  shirked.  The  truthful- 
ness is  as  undeniable  as  the  skill.  But,  for  all  his  un- 
shrinking truthfulness,  it  stands  out  on  the  surface  that 
Mr  Henley's  tendencies  are  romantic  rather  than  realist. 
He  never  holds  his  hand  from  painting  what  presents 
itself  to  be  painted  :  the  ugly,  the  terrible,  the  obscene. 
But  when  he  has  done,  we  no  longer  say  "  this  is  ugly, 
or  terrible,  or  obscene  "  :  only,  "  this  is  art."  His  treat- 
ment is  Rembrandtesque,  rather  than  Dutch.  To  bring 
into  sharpest  opposition  the  realism,  say,  of  Maupassant, 
and  the  kind  of  realism  Henley  allows  himself,  needs 
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but  to  suppose  an  Infernohy  the  French  and  the  English 
artist.  It  is  not  caricature  that  declares  the  impression 
we  should  obtain  from  Henley's  would  be  an  impression 
of  colour — lurid  and  searing  flame  :  from  Maupassant's, 
smell,  fetid  and  obscene. 

Out  of  the  sordid  and  utter  blank  unloveliness  of  an 
Infirmary  ward,  Mr  Henley  has  contrived  to  extract 
colour,  fun,  almost  romance.*  When  he  is  waiting  to 
"storm  The  thick  sweet  mystery  of  chloroform,  The 
"  drunken  dark,  the  little  death-in-life,"  or  is  living  on 
his  back  in  the  long  hours  of  repose  a  "  practical  night- 
"  mare  of  life,"  and  the  "  new  days  "  pass  "  in  endless 
"  procession  ;  A  pageant  of  shadows  silently,  leeringly 
*'  wending  On  .  .  .  and  still  on  .  .  .  still  on,"  or  when 
** dizzy,  hysterical,  faint"  he  is  at  last  carried  out  from 
that  "  transformed  back-kitchen  "  into  the  "  beautiful 
**  world,"  and  "  the  smell  of  the  mud  ,  .  .  blows  brave 
"  like  a  breath  of  the  sea  " — what  a  strong  and  constant 
spirit  breathes  in  the  lines,  what  a  delightful  openness 
of  soul  to  every  influence,  every  suggestion  of  life  and 
of  the  living  !  In  trying  to  select  from  Mr  Henley's 
sketch-book,  one  is  at  a  stand,  because  everything  is  so 
perfect.  The  "  brace  of  boys  "  playing  at  operations, 
the  phthisical  ploughman  who  tells,  when  you  "let  his 
"melancholy  wander"  "pretty  stories  Of  women  that 
"  have  wooed  him  Long  ago  "  ;  the  "  Visitor,"  "  bearing 


•  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  of  the  sketches  hi  Hospital  I  cannot  pretend 
to  speak  as  "  one  who  knows  "  :  %  friend  who  can,  gives  me  this  among  other 
criticisms.  "  I  Hke  the  thing,  but  am  not  very  much  '  taken  '  with  it.  It 
"  strikes  one  as  having  been  written  when  time  had  blunted  the  keen  edge  of 
"  the  writer's  memory.  There  is  too  little  detail — one  notices  the  little  things 
"  at  such  a  time,  for  in  sickness  everything,  both  pleasure  and  pain,  is  inten- 
"  sified.  For  a  poem  there  is  not  enough  of  the  writer's  own  feelings — a  sick 
"  man  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  confidential.  And  then  he  doesn't  seem  to  get 
"  keen  on  medical  '  shop  '  or  to  talk  of  his  ailments,  or  to  gradually  sink  from 
"  pity  to  somewhat  callous  curiosity  about  each  new  case.  The  descriptions 
"  of  the  nurses  and  the  scrubber,  the  house-surgeon,  and  the  night  after  the 

"  operation,  are  good." "  He  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  the 

"  intensity  of  the  first  few  days." 
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"  a  sheaf  of  tracts,  a  bag  of  buns,  A  wee  old  maid  that 
"  sweeps  the  Bridegroom's  way,"  and  that  unsurpassed 
festival  of  New  Year's  Eve  when  "  Kate  the  scrubber" 
(forty  summers,  stout  but  sportive)  treads  a  measure  to 
the  music  of  the  "  Wind  that  Shakes  the  Barley,"  from 
a  penny  whistle  "  tickled  by  artistic  fingers " :  the 
patients,  for  once  forgetful  of  mangled  limbs  or  cruel 
diseases,  "  brisk  and  cheerful  Are  encouraging  the 
dancer,  And  applauding  the  musician."  The  gas  burns 
dimly  in  an  atmosphere  of  "  many  ardent  smokers "  : 
"  full  of  shadow  lurch  the  corners,  and  the  doctor  peeps 
"  and  passes."  Hogarth's  pencil  could  have  drawn 
nothing  more  instinct  with  life  :  nothing,  certainly,  half 
so  genial. 

When  Mr  Henley  has  done  with  the  darker  hues,  the 
harsher  outlines,  his  appreciation  of  what  is  fresh  and 
vivid  and  youthful  takes  us  right  back  to  Chaucer  in  its 
joyous  naivetS. 

Once  indeed  the  poet  gives  way  to  a  mood  of 
despair.  Life  may  be  a  brilliant  game  :  it  is  not  for  him 
to  play  it.  He  is  broken  at  last.  He  would  barter 
every  hope  for  release  from  imminent  pain.  Yet 
although  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt  possesses  his 
heart,  he  cannot  but  mark  how 

out  in  the  bay  a  bugle 
is  lilting  a  gallant  song. 

The  clouds  are  racing  eastward, 

The  blithe  wind  cannot  rest, 
And  a  shard  on  the  shingle  flashes 

Like  the  soul  of  a  shining  jest. 

For  the  most  part,  Mr  Henley's  Echoes  are  "  all  the  joy 
"  of  life."  His  verse  has  in  it  an  elemental  rapture. 
"  Cloud-shadow  and  scudding  sun-burst,"  "  the  look  of 
"  leaves  a-twinkle  with  windlets  clear  and  still,"  wood- 
lands and  meadows  "  o'erblown  with  sunny  shadows 
"o'ersped  with  winds  at  play":  of  such  stuff  are  his 
dreams  made. 
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He  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old-world  poets 
•who  loved  so  dearly  the  play  of  sun-light  on  flashing 
armour,  the  swift  thrust  and  parry  of  swords  in  green 
wood  or  tapestried  chamber.  He  would  give  but  little 
for  your  friendship  if  it  is  only  with  moderate  pleasure 

that 

in  the  silver  dusk  you  hear, 
Reverberated  from  crag;  and  scar, 
Eold  bugles  blowing  points  of  war. 

All  that  is  weird,  remote,  with  mystery  fraught,  has  no 
less  fascination  for  him  than  the  colours  of  romance,  the 
joyous  freshness  of  Spring  and  youthful  Love. 

He  hears  ever  a  voice  "  calling  until  you  cannot 
stay  " 

Out  of  the  sound  of  ebb  and  flow, 

Out  of  the  sight  of  lamp  and  star. 
It  calls  you  where  the  good  winds  blow. 

And  the  unchanging  meadows  are  : 
From  faded  hopes  and  hopes  agleam, 

It  calls  you,  calls  you  night  and  day 
Beyond  the  dark  into  the   dream 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

His  soul  goes  out  as  on  a  quest  to 

The  still  strange  land,  unvexed  of  sun  or  stars. 
Where  Lancelot  rides  clanking  thro'  the  haze. 

Something  might  be  said  of  his  experiments  with  the 
ballade  and  the  rondeau — not  merely  pretty  toying  with 
an  exotic  muse,  pleasant  jingling  of  vers-de-societe,  but, 
sometimes  it  would  seem,  a  veritable  avatar — in  the 
Puritan's  own  land — of  Francis  Villon  the  old-French 
lover,  scholar,  house-breaker,  poet,  ardent  and  life- 
loving  as  ever,  but  with  morals  considerably  improved. 
Nor  should  the  saga-like  fury  of  the  Song  of  the  Sword 
go  altogether  unmentioned.  It  is  enough,  however, 
merely  to  note  how  a  strong  personality  and  a  clear 
artistic  vision  make  themselves  felt  almost  equally 
everywhere  in  these  so  rich  and  various  activities. 
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Of  Mr  Henley's  prose  it  need  not  be  said 

His  Prose.      ,  .      .         .  "',.„.  .,  . 

that  It  is  vigorous,  brilliant,  versatile.     As  a 
critic  he   is    as   unlike   Andrew  Lang  as  he  is  unlike 
Mathevv  Arnold.     He  never  plays  with  a  subject,  con- 
triving to  get  infinite  amusement  out  of  it  by  the  way, 
and  yet  leaving  his  readers  with  a  clearer  opinion  or 
wider  knowledge  at  the  end.      Nor  does  he  make  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  reviewed  a  text  from  which  to 
read  us  a  homily  on  faults  of  national  temper  or  limits 
of  human   capacity.     The   most  salient  feature   of  his 
method  is  the  unswerving  steadiness  with  which  it  keeps 
the  end  in  view.     A  critic's  function  is  to  estimate,  to 
weigh,  to  find  for  the  thing  criticised  its  relative  place. 
For  anything  that  has  no  direct  bearing  on  that,  Mr 
Henley  cares  nothing.     In  spite  of  its  business-like  air, 
his  prose  is  full  of  good  things.     There  is  his  advice  to 
the  essayist  "  in   default   of  wisdom  ...  to   have   no 
scruples  about  using  whatever  common  sense  is  his  "  : 
his  praise  of  Addison's    essays    as  proving   *'  that  'tis 
possible  to  be  eloquent  without  adjectives  and  elegant 
without  affectation."     There   is   his  description  of  our 
attitude   to   literature :    "  M.   Guy   de  Maupassant  can 
write  but  hath  a  devil,  and  we  take  him  not  because  of 
his  writing  but  because   of  his  devil ;  and  Blank  and 
Dash  and  So-and-So  and  the  rest  could  no  more  than 
so  many  sheep  develop  a  single  symptom  of  possess- 
ion among  them,  and  we   take  them  because  a    devil 
and   they   are   incompatibles.      And   art   is   short  and 
time  is  long ;  and  we  care  nothing  for  art  and   almost 
as  much  for  time."      Perhaps  Mr  Henley's  pedestrian 
muse  is  most  delightful  with  "  her  work-a-day  soul  put 
by " :  when    criticism    is  a    superfluity,  and    sympathy 
everything.     He  is  in  his  very  best  and  brightest  mood 
when  he  comes  down  from  the  tribunal  and  speaks  to  us 
frankly  and  pleasantly  of  his  own  feelings :  of  how  in 
reading  the    prose  version   of    the  Odyssey  he   has  "  a 
breath  of  the  clear,  serene  airs  that  blew  through  the 
antique  Hellas."      Or   he    sends  us   back  once   more. 
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with  his  eulogy  brilliant  almost  as  the  very  master-piece 
he  praises,  to  the  furnisher-forth  of  our  childhood's 
whole  imaginings,  that  haschish-made-words,  as  he 
quaintly  calls  it,  the  book  of  the  Thousand  Nights  a?id 
a  Night.  We  wonder  that  it  is  so  long  since  we  last 
took  our  pleasure  in  that  "  voluptuous  farce,  masque  and 
anti-masque  of  wantonness  and  stratagem,  of  wine- 
cups  and  jewels  and  fine  raiment,  of  gaudy  nights  and 
amorous  days,  of  careless  husbands  and  adventurous 
wives,    of   innocent  fathers    and  rebel    daughters  and 

lovers  happy  or  befooled There,"  he    reminds 

us,  "  the  night  is  musical  with  happy  laughter  and  the 
sound  of  lutes  and  voices  ;  it  is  seductive  with  the 
clink  of  goblets  and  the  odour  of  perfumes :  not  a 
shadow  but  has  its  secrets,  or  jovial  or  amorous  or 
terrible :  here  falls  a  head,  and  there  you  may  note 
the  contrapuntal  effect  of  the  bastinado.  But  the 
blood  is  quickly  hidden  with  flowers,  the  bruises  are 
tired  over  with  cloth-of-gold,  and  the  jolly  pageant 
sweeps  on." 

Henley   the   poet,   Henley  the   dramatist, 

The  Man.    ^^      ^  ,  .   .  ,         ,  .     , 

Henley  the  critic,  are  only  the  varied  mani- 
festations of  a  far  greater  force  than  any  or  all  of  them. 
I  mean,  of  course,  Henley  the  7nan.  Admirable  as  his 
literary  gifts  are,  it  is  the  personality  underlying  them 
that  calls  forth  most  genuine  and  heiarty  enthusiasm. 
One  feels  that  the  most  abiding  and  truest  qualities  of 
his  work  are  qualities  of  heart  rather  than  of  intellect. 
There  is  a  refreshing  wholesomeness  in  his  nature.  He 
has  looked  life  in  the  eyes,  and  has  seen  in  them  both 
the  terror  and  the  charm.  He  has  borne  his  share  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  he  looks  back  on  each  with 
kindly  tolerance.  He  knows  that  salutary  truth — to-day 
so  often  forgotten — that  to  be  a  good  artist  it  needs  first 
to  be  a  good  man.  And,  with  no  smug  Pharisaism  but 
in  true  nobility  of  soul,  he  can  never  feel  grateful  enough 
for  the  boon  of  being  born,  first  a  man,  and  then  an 
artist.     One  might  say  of  him  what  has  been  said  so 
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well  of  Montaigne:  "Merely  to  live,  merely  to  muse 
over  this  spectacle  of  the  world,  simply  to  feel,  even  if 
the  thing  felt  be  agony,  and  to  reflect  on  the  pain,  and 
on  how  it  may  best  be  borne — this  is  enough  for 
Henley." 

Mr  Henley  marks  in  a  special  degree  the  reaction 
from  the  melancholy  temperament  diffused  through 
English  thought  in  the  generation  that  has  just  passed 
away.  Increased  knowledge  seemed  to  have  brought 
with  it  only  bitterness.  The  old  faiths  and  the  old  ideals 
were  gone,  and  with  them  seemed  to  go  all  the  meaning 
of  life.  The  more  man  learned  of  his  destiny,  the  m.ore 
desperate  it  appeared.  The  paroxysm  of  that  despair 
is  over,  and  we  can  listen  hopefully  to  those  who  like 
Mr  Henley  are  exhorting  us  to  face  our  destiny  un- 
daunted. If  our  life  is  but  as  the  snuff  of  a  candle  that 
goes  out,  how  much  more  exquisitely  should  we  feel  the 
preciousness  of  this  short-lived  boon  !  If  life  is  a 
burden,  full  of  misery  and  weariness,  should  we  not  be 
thankful  for  the  prospect  of  a  Great  Release  ?  He  does 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evil  that  exists.  He  does  not 
take  refuge  in  a  futile  common-place,  that  "  all  things 
are  working  for  the  best."  But  it  is,  he  says,  at  least 
the  privilege  of  each  man  to  make  the  best  of  his  own 
lot.  The  hotter  the  fire,  the  brighter  the  martyr's 
crown  !  Only  this  crown  can  not,  77iust  not,  be 
anything  more  than  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
martyrdom. 

Mr  Henley's  *  over-word '  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  pro- 
claimed from  University  pulpits,  to  find  a  welcome  in 
country  rectories.  It  is  a  word  spoken  to  those  who 
walk  in  rough  places  of  the  earth.  It  is  meant  for  those 
who  suffer,  who  labour,  who  fight,  and  its  burden,  like 
the  song  of  Leo,  is  that  whatever  happens,  we  must 
never  be  afraid. 

Religions  and  policies  and  ideals  all  have  their 
appointed  date,  but  when,  while  mankind  still  continues 
to  inherit  this  earth,  and  to  call  itself  by  the  name  of 
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Man,  will  there  cease  to  be  force  in  this  man's  message, 
that  is  so  simple  and  so  true  ? 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  Gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

%        %        *         *        * 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate  : 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

J.  A.  N. 
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The  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold, 

The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call, 
And  the  blackbird  plays  but  a  box-wood  flute, 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all. 

For  his  song  is  all  of  the  joy  of  life, 
And  we  in  the  mad  spring  weather. 

We  two  have  listened  till  he  sang, 

Our  hearts  and  lips  together.  W.  E.  H. 


The  glow-worm  has  a  shining  face, 

The  bee  has  a  shining  ball, 
The  grasshopper  stands  on  both  his  legs, 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all. 

For  his  chirp  is  all  of  the  heat  of  life. 

And  we,  in  the  rainy  weather, 
Have  wondered  much  in  our  passion's  pain 

How  he  puts  his  legs  together. 

W.  A.  C. 


i 
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HAVE  but  vague  recollections  of  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  this  variety  of  my  species, 
for  since  I  myself  emerged  from  Freshman- 
hood  is   a   very  long    time.      Ever  so   many 
years  ago  1  became  a  Bachelor,  and  now  have  left  that 
state  behind  me  too. 

By  the  way,  the  tale  of  my  fall  may  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  insertion  here. 

I  met  Sarah  for  the  first  time,  in  the  train,  on  a 
journey  from  Cambridge  to  the  North.  She  had  with 
her  a  little  girl,  whose  face  was  quite  the  sweetest  I  had 
ever  seen.  Framed  in  waving  golden  hair,  the  smooth 
square  forehead,  the  pensive  blue  eyes  with  their  long 
lashes,  and  the  tender  unconscious  lips  struck  the  most 
casual  beholder,  and  filled  me  with  a  desire  to  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  sweets  for  the  loveable  little  possessor  of 
so  many  charms.  This  was  Evelyn,  Sarah's  daughter, 
for  Sarah  was  a  widow. 

We  had  not  glided  many  miles,  when  Evelyn,  who 
had  been  looking  from  the  window,  touched  her  mother's 
arm  with  a  tender  caress  and  asked  some  childish  ques- 
tion. With  a  frown,  Sarah  twitched  her  arm  away  and 
told  the  child  not  to  bother.  Evelyn  shrank  back,  all 
her  trusting  nature  hurt  at  the  rebuff  she  had  sustained 
from  her  ill-favoured  mother.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better;  I  had  read  Calverley ;  I  knew  that  "hearts  may 
"  be  hard  though  lips  are  coral  "  (besides  which  Sarah's 
lips  are  not  coral),  yet  I  then  and  there  resolved  to  marry 
Sarah  (if  possible),  in  order  that  her  poor  child  should 
have  at  least  a  kind  step-father,  who  would  protect  her 
VOL.  xviil.  H 
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from  the  harshness  of  her  mother,  evidently  a  selfish 
and  unsympathetic  woman. 

As  our  way  led  through  Bletchley,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  to  become  known  to  each  other ;  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  mutual  acquaintances — and,  to  be 
brief,  were  married  a  few  weeks  later. 

This  was  several  years  ago,  and  I  may  add  that  of  all 
the  dear  kind  sympathetic  wives  that  our  unworthy  sex 
ever  led  to  the  altar  Sarah  is  an  easy  first.  The  happy 
economy  of  my  household  contains  only  one  flaw,  the 
serenity  of  our  lives  is  only  marred  by  one  cloud  — 
the  incorrigible  pertness  of  that  odious  little  Evelyn. 

She  is  perpetually  'showing  off'  her  precocity  and 
continually  asking  ridiculous  questions.  Wherever  we 
three  go,  or  if  there  are  a  hundred  in  the  party,  Evelyn 
imagines  that  she  is  the  only  important  personage  there 
and  that  the  rest  are  hired  for  her  amusement.  No  one 
has  a  chance  of  ignoring  her  if  she  is  within  a  hundred 
yards.  She  interrupts  the  most  interesting  tete-d-tcte 
with  her  imperative  interrogatories,  and  has  incurred 
the  enmity  of  every  mother  of  daughters  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. If  we  are  driving  (say)  to  Windsor,  not  a  house 
do  we  pass,  not  a  chimney  do  we  sight,  but  we  have  to 
answer  the  question,  '  Is  tliat  Windsor  V  When  she  was 
up  here  once,  in  the  May  week,  she  aked  no  less  than 
five  times  in  two  days  if  the  Lady  Margaret  Boathouse 
was  King's  College  Chapel. 

In  this  kind  of  behaviour  did  she  persist,  in  spite  of 
all  our  representations  and  persuasions.  I  endured  the 
trial  for  many  months.  Then,  one  day,  I  took  her  out  in 
a  boat,  ostensibly  for  a  row  (pronounced  roe).  There 
was  a  half-hundred  weight  and  a  coil  of  cord  in  the 
stern,  I  rowed  to  the  very  middle  of  Putney  reach  and 
there  rested  on  the  full  tide.  "  Evelyn,"  I  said,  panting 
from  my  exertions,  "just  out  there,  about  two  yards 
from  us,  you  will  see  a  tiny  stickle-back  scarcely 
bigger  than  the  needle  of  my  pocket  compass.  Do 
you  imagine  that  that  stickle-back  knows  where  he  is  k 
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/  coill  guarantee  that  he  has  never  knozon  when  he  zvas 
since  he  was  hatched.  Consider  that  the  tide  changes 
everything,  twice  every  day.  Land-marks  are  things 
unknown  to  him  ;  small  irregularities  are  utterly 
evanescent  and  his  eye  cannot  distinguish  large  ones. 
He  probably  doesn't  know  the  difference  between 
Craven  Steps  and  Chiswick  Eyot ;  Gravesend  and 
Sirius  are  for  him  equi-distant ;  nay,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  even  that  he  is  a 
stickle-back.  He  only  knows  that  he  exists  ;  he  can't 
tell  why ;  and  yet  do  you  deny  that  he  is  happy  ?  See 
him  making  ripples,  all  by  himself,  with  his  very 
own  nose !  "  I  was  just  coming  to  the  moral  of  my 
whole  discourse,  moreover  my  heart  was  rapidly 
softening  within  me,  when  she  slowly  turned  upon  me 
those  wide  enquiring  eyes  and  asked,  "  Pa,  has  a 
stickle-back  got  a  liver  ? " 

I  suppose  that  to  ask  questions  is  a  sign  of  civilisa- 
tion. A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  the  sentence  in- 
dicative was  invented  some  months  before  the  sentence 
interrogative.  He  often  wants  to  tell  me  lots  of  other 
things  on  the  same  subject,  but  I  won't  let  him.  If  the 
books  are  wrong,  it  is  not  worth  while  going  wrong  with 
them.  Elementary  facts  are  all  I  want.  I  can  construct 
my  own  theories.  Man,  then,  first  of  all  made  remarks*  ; 
then  he  issued  commands ;  then  perhaps  he  asked  easy 
questions  about  common  objects  ;  then  he  invented  the 
subjunctive  mood  ;  then  he  propounded  subtle  questions 
about  interiors,  such  as  Evelyn's  concerning  the  stickle- 
back's liver ;  and  now  in  the  age  of  Greece  and  New 
Zealand  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of 

Searching  an  infinite  Where, 

Probing  a  bottomless  When, 
Dreamfully  wandering, 
Ceaselessly  pondering, 

What  is  the  Wherefore  of  men. 

*  Now  it  is  rude  to  make  remarks.       Once  it  was  man's  only  lingual 
attainment.     Qicas  fiierint  artes,  vitia  sunt. 
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May  I  confess  my  ignorance  on  one  point  ?  For 
everyone  there  is  one  thing  unknown,  and  what  I  don't 
know  is,  at  what  stage  of  his  existence  man  invented 
riddles. 

I  think  it  the  very  height  of  egotism  for  a  man  to  ask 
himself  questions  all  about  himself.  I  knew  one  who 
was  always  wanting  to  know  whether  he  was  happy  or 
not.  In  the  midst  of  a  ravishing  waltz,  he  would  stop 
dead,  with  one  foot  on  that  of  his  partner  and  the  other 
on  her  train,  struck  rigid  by  this  doubt.  At  least  he  did 
this  once.  He  may  have  been  happy  just  before,  but 
he  wasn't  after. 

I  once  woke  up  this  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  asleep.  I  forget  what  he  said, 
but  it  is  not  a  great  pity,  as  the  Editors  wouldn't  pub- 
lish it. 

He  was  in  many  ways  a  strange  man.  A  very 
funny  thing  happened  to  him  while  he  was  a  Fresh- 
man     

And  that  brings  me  back  to  the  subject  in  hand.     I 

trust  ( y  old  joke  .  .  .  Artemus  Ward  ( )'® 

Freshman    ....    St  Llary's surplice,    gown, 

tall  hat,  umbrella  ajid  gloves  ( J^  not  half  a  bad 

sort  and  should  be  encouraged. 

G.  G.  D. 

[We  have  been  compelled  to  cut  out  considerable  portions  of 
the  last  thirty  folios  of  this  article.  We  have  roughly  indicated 
the  length  of  each  lacuna,  by  means  of  dots  and  algebraical 
symbols. — Edd.] 


THE    FAIRIES'    SONG. 

O,  the  fairies'  song  !  the  fairies'  song  ! 
Somewhere  'tis  ringing  the  whole  night  long  ! 
Where  the  far  lines  stretch  by  the  starlit  way, 
Like  airy  Blondins,  we  play,  we  play  : 
And  a  song  resounds  from  our  elfin  choirs 
That  throbs  and  sobs  on  the  pulsing  wires, 
A  song  of  joy  and  a  song  of  sorrow, 
A  song  that  shall  ring  in  men's  hearts  to-morrow. 

O,  the  fairies'  song  !  the  fairies'  song  ! 
Somewhere  'tis  ringing  the  whole  night  long! 
Where  in  the  moonlight,  hand  in  hand, 
A  youth  and  a  maiden  lingering  stand  : 
Though  earth  is  white  and  the  skies  are  bare, 
They  reck  not,  they  feel  not  the  piercing  air. 
They  are  wrapt  in  bliss  while  the  round  world  rolls ; 
Our  fairy  singing  has  filled  their  souls  ! 

O,  the  fairies'  song  !  the  fairies'  song  ! 

Somewhere  'tis  ringing  the  whole  night  long ! 

Where  the  mother  watches  her  slumbering  boy 

And  his  face  grows  light  with  an  inward  joy  : 

Where  alone,  in  a  chamber  cold  and  mean, 

The  old  man  dreams  of  the  days  that  have  been  : 

Where  the  meek  of  the  earth,  who  have  kissed  the  rod, 

Dream  of  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  God — 

Be  sure  in  the  midnight  watches  long 

We  fairies  are  singing  our  sweet,  sweet  song ! 

G.  C.  M.  S. 


''SI    JE    PUIS." 


JVord^  hy  E.   ff.  FORSTER. 
Solo.    „ 
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gan,    ev'ry    race  we  must  mean  going,  aye,  and  winning  if  we    can. 
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If  we    can,      if    we     can,      if    we     can,     we'll     row     for  La  -  dy 


Marg'ret    ev  -  'ry  man,      though  we    can-not     all     a  -  spire    to  -  -  - 
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set  the  Cam  on     fire,    yet  we'll  get   the  boat  up  higher,  if    we    can  ! 


2nd  Verse. 
So  we'll  work  together  facing 

Pultiiiji  rain  or  burning  sun  : 
It's  not  only  in  the  racing 

Tliat  a  place  is  lost  and  won  : 
Stick  to  practice,  stick  to  training 

Resolutely,  every  man: 
Wliile  there's  aught  to  do  remaining 

We  must  do  it  if  we  can  ! 
Chorus.  If  we  can  !     If  we  can  !     If  we  can  ! 
Tlien   row  for  Lady  Margaret  every 

man  i 
Never  mind  about  the  weather  ! 
Watcli    tlie    time    and    swing    and 

feather ! 
And  we'll  get  the  boat  together 
If  we  can  1 


3rd  Verse. 
Then  when  scarlet  blades  are  flashing 

As  the  good  ship  gathers  pace, 
And  the  rattle's  loudly  crashing 

At  tlie  crisis  of  tlie  race, 
ThouLch  wlioe'er  you  ]i]ease  ahead  be 

Follow  out  this  simple  i)lan  : 
Let  the  motto  of  the  Red  tie 

"  We  will  bump  them  if  we  can  !  " 

Chorus.  If  we  can  !    If  we  can  !    If  we  can  I 
Then  row  for  Lady  Margaret  every 

man  ! 
And  together  raise  the  chorus, 
We'll  let  no  one  triumph  o'er  us, 
But  we'll  bump  the  boat  before  us 
If  we  can  1 


WHY  WE   TALK* 

HE  question  before  us  this  evening  is  an 
absurdly  simple  one.  Why  do  we  talk  ? 
Why,  because — because  we've  got  something 
to  say.  Very  good,  but  what  gives  us  some- 
thing to  say  ?  Suppose  I  am  going  along  the  street 
and  I  meet  Bill — good  old  Bill,  you  know — ^just  opposite 
a  pub.  What  do  I  say  ?  I  say  " 'ere  Bill,  coam  and  have 
a  drink,  mate  !  "  How  do  I  know  that  Bill  will  say  "  Not 
for  me,  mate,  I  signed  the  pledge  night  afore  last,"  or 
perhaps  walk  into  the  pub.  and  expect  a  pint  of 'arf  and 
'arf  ?  If  I  made  a  mistake  and  instead  of  Bill  it  was  a 
Frenchman  who  didn't  know  any  English,  he  wouldn't 
stop,  and  yet  he  would  hear  just  the  same  sounds  as 
Bill. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  first  question  is  not  why  do  we 
talk  at  all,  but  why  do  we  talk  differently.  I  remember 
once  reading  a  book  about  the  adventures  of  a  boy  in 
America  who  ran  away  from  home  with  a  nigger  called 
Jim.  Jim  was  a  slave,  and  they  were  very  much  afraid 
of  being  caught,  so  they  made  a  raft  of  logs  and  floated 
down  a  great  river  on  it,  lying  hidden  all  day.  Well, 
Jim  being  a  nigger  and  a  slave,  hadn't  been  taught 
much,  and  Huck,  that  was  the  boy,  wasn't  much  wiser ; 
but  one  day  he  thought  he  would  show  off,  and  he  said 
"Jim,  what  would  you  say  if  a  man  said  to  you  'Polly 
voo  franzy  ?'  "  "  Say,"  said  Jim,  "  I  would'nt  say  any- 
thing— I'd  knock  him  down,  I  wouldn't  let  no  man  call 
me  that."     "  But  he  wouldn't  be  calling  you  anything, 


*  This  paper  was  found  among  the  late  Mr  Darbishire's  MSS  by  Dr 
Sandys  ;  it  is  probably  the  draft  of  an  address  given  to  working  men  dining 
the  time  of  Mr  Darbishire's  residence  at  University  Hall,  and  is  here  printed 
as  one  of  his  lighter  contributions  to  the  popularisation  of  Comparative 
Philology. 
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said  Huck,  "he  would  be  saying 'Can  you  speak  French  f'  " 
"Well,  why  don't  he  say  it  then  ?"  said  Jim.  "  He  is 
saying  it/'  said  Huck,  "  that's  his  way  of  saying  it." 
"A  blame  foolish  way  of  saying  it,"  says  Jim.  "Now 
look  here,"  says  Huck,  "  haven't  cats  got  their  own  way 
of  talking,  and  cows  have  their  way,  and  dogs  have 
their  way,  and  we  can't  understand  them  :  why  shouldn't 
Frenchmen  have  their  own  way  ? "  "  Now  look  here, 
Huck,"  says  Jim,  "  is  a  cat  a  man  r  "  "No!"  "Well  is  a 
dog  a  man  or  is  a  dog  a  cat  or  is  either  of  them  a 
cow?"  "No."  "  Ain't  a  Frenchman  a  man  ?"  "Yes." 
"  Well  then,  what  I  say  is,  why  don't  he  ^alk  like  a 
man  r " 

After  all  isn't  it  rather  strange  that  if  you  kick  a  cat 
across  the  street  here  in  London  it  will  say  Alee-a-oWy 
and  if  you  do  the  same  to  a  French  cat  in  Paris  it  will 
use  just  the  same  language  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  if 
you  tramp  on  an  Englishman's  foot,  he  will  use  a  very 
short  word  indeed,  which  I  am  afraid  I  mustn't  mention  ; 
but  if  you  tramp  on  a  German's  foot  he  will  say  "Himmel- 
kreuzpotzblitzhunderttausendmillionendonnerwetter,"or 
perhaps  something  longer  still. 

Or,  again,  here's  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  is  the  same  loaf 
whoever  looks  at  it.  It  has  the  same  size,  the  same 
colour,  the  same  weight,  the  same  smell,  and  the  same 
taste,  and  /call  it  a  loaf  and  a  Frenchman  calls  it  some- 
thing quite  different.  Why  shouldn't  everybody  call 
the  same  thing  by  the  same  name  ?  Supposing  you 
travelled  more  than  2,000  miles  right  over  to  America, 
you  would  find  the  people  there  calling  it  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  yet,  if  you  only  went  about  100  miles  over  to  Calais, 
nobody  would  understand  you.  You  may  say  that  the 
Americans  are  really  English,  and  are  the  same  race  as 
we  are,  while  Frenchmen  are  like  Red  Indians  or 
niggers,  and  so  naturally  talk  differently,  but  this  is  not 
so.  Frenchmen  and  Germans  and  Italians  and  Greeks 
and  even  Hindoos  are  all  descendants  of  the  same 
people  as  ourselves. 

VOL.  XVIII.  I 
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Now  this  people  lived  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  before  history  begins.  They  lived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  about  half  wray  between  Berlin  and 
St  Petersburg.  That  part  of  Europe  was  then  covered 
with  big  forests  of  firs  and  oaks  and  beeches,  and  our 
ancestors  lived  partly  on  beechnuts  and  acorns,  and 
partly  on  milking  their  cows,  and  partly  by  farming  in 
a  very  rudimentary  fashion.  They  had  cows  and  dogs 
and  perhaps  some  poultry,  but  they  had  no  horses 
or  sheep  or  cats.  They  don't  seem  to  have  had  very 
many  clothes  among  them,  but  they  were  fairly  sensible 
people  and  had  family  life.  They  were  able  to  count 
up  to  twelve,  and  very  likely  up  to  a  hundred,  and  you 
must  know  that  there  are  some  tribes  on  the  earth  to- 
day who  can  only  count  up  to  two. 

Well,  one  fine  day  these  forefathers  of  ours  had  got 
over-populated.  There  wasn't  enough  to  eat.  Beech- 
nuts and  acorns  were  so  dear  that  they  had  to  be 
counted,  while  as  for  milk,  it  was  only  the  swells  who 
could  afford  to  drink  it.  So  a  lot  of  the  young  and 
strong  people  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  emi- 
grate, and  they  did.  But  they  didn't  emigrate  the  way 
people  do  now,  in  a  railway  train  and  on  a  steamboat. 
No !  they  did  every  yard  of  it  on  their  own  feet.  So 
they  wandered  all  across  Russia  and  then  into  Asia  and 
half  across  that  until  finally  they  settled  in  India.  Well, 
after  this  lot  had  gone  off,  things  looked  better  at  home 
for  a  while,  but  after  a  time  they  got  just  as  bad  again, 
so  another  lot  started  to  emigrate.  They  did  not  follow 
the  same  course,  but  made  their  way  down  into  Greece 
and  Italy  and  Spain,  and  some  of  them  crossed  France 
and  settled  in  these  islands.  After  these  came  another 
lot  who  spread  over  Germany  and  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land, and  then  crossed  over  here  and  drove  the  first 
comers  over  to  Ireland  and  Wales  and  up  to  Scotland. 
So  you  see  the  French  and  Germans  and  Italians  and 
even  Hindoos  are  all  our  cousins  just  the  same  as  the 
Americans. 
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Well,  if  that's  so,  why  don't  they  talk  the  same  ? 
Suppose  we  think  of  the  first  lot  of  emigrants  who 
set  off— naturally  they  hadn't  many  words  to  take  with 
them,  for  they  hadn't  very  many  ideas,  and  words  and 
ideas  always  go  together.     However,  they  took  all  they 
could,  unless  they   left  some  behind   in  the  hurry  of 
packing.     Now  think  of  all  the  new  ideas  they  would 
get  while  on  their  travels.     They  started  from  a  cold 
sort  of  forest  where  there  was  nothing  but  trees  and 
rocks  and  sparrows  and  squirrels  on  the  seashore  of  a 
very  dreary  sea,  and  then  they  first  had  to  cross  Russia 
where  they  might  travel  for  days  and  days  and  never 
see  a  tree  of  any  kind,  and  then  over  Asia  where  they 
would  get  nearly  burnt  up  in  the  deserts,  and  finally 
came  to  India  with  its  warm  sun  and  magnificent  trees 
and  palms  and  cocoanuts,  with  tigers  and  snakes  in  the 
jungles   and  crocodiles  in  the  rivers.     What  a  lot  of 
things  they  would  have  to  find  names  for!     Just  think 
of  the  first  one  who  strolled  down  to  the  river  for  a 
bucket  of  water  and  met  a  crocodile  for  the  first  time. 
What  would  he  call  it  ?     He  probably  had  never  seen 
anything  more  like  a  crocodile  than  a  lobster.     Well  of 
course  he  wouldn't  stop  to  call  it  anything,  he  would 
drop  his  bucket  and  run  for  his  life.     But  when  he  got 
home  and  his  wife  asked  him  where  the  water  was  and 
what  he'd  done  with  the  bucket,  he  couldn't  very  well 
say  he  had  run  away  from  a  lobster. 

Well,  that  is  one  way  that  languages  change.  People 
come  across  new  things  and  have  to  find  new  names  for 
them.  Another  way  is  that  children  are  always  being 
born,  and  no  child  talks  exactly  the  same  as  its  parents. 
The  difference  is  not  enough  to  notice,  but  after  a 
hundred  generations  it  soon  mounts  up. 

Now  that's  how  it  comes  that  people  don't  all  talk 
the  same,  but  why  do  they  talk  at  all  ? 

What  ts  talking  ?  Any  one  can  do  it,  but  how  is  it 
done  ?  Most  people  think  it  is  with  our  tongues,  and 
certainly  the  tongue  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ; 
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but  people  have  had  their  tongues  cut  out  and  yet  been 
able  to  talk  very  respectably.  I  daresay  most  of  you 
have  felt  that  hard  lump  in  your  throats  which  is  called 
Adam's  apple,  because  it  is  much  more  noticeable  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  so  people  used  to  say  that  Eve 
swallowed  the  piece  of  apple  she  took,  but  Adam  hadn't 
time,  and  so  it  stayed  in  his  throat.  Now  that  hard 
lump  forms  a  kind  of  little  box  just  at  the  top  of  the 
wind-pipe  by  which  the  air  comes  from  the  lungs,  and, 
when  we  like,  we  can  draw  two  little  elastic  pieces  of 
skin  over  it  so  as  to  put  a  lid  on  the  box  and  prevent 
the  air  getting  through — (cough).  When  we  want  to 
talk  or  sing  we  don't  shut  it  quite,  but  leave  a  narrow 
slit  and  stretch  the  edges  tight,  so  that  when  the  air 
pushes  through  them  they  make  a  musical  note.  When 
people  sing  they  change  this  note,  but,  when  speaking, 
it  is  pretty  much  the  same  and  more  gentle.  Then  it 
becomes  a,  e,  t,  o,  u  according  to  the  shape  of  the  mouth 
and  the  height  of  the  tongue. 

Quite  another  kind  of  sound  is  made  by  stopping 
your  breath  and  letting  it  out  with  a  rush,  p,  b,  or  by 
forcing  it  through  a  very  narrow  passage  s,  th.  Some 
languages  have  tuts  and  clicks — (kissing). 

Of  course  our  tongue  does  most  of  the  work  in 
changing  from  one  sound  to  another,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  it  is  a  very  strong  member.  It  is 
made  up  of  bundles  of  little  muscles  which  end  to  end 
would  stretch  two  miles,  and  if  they  all  pulled  together 
could  lift  half  a  hundredweight.  Fancy  lifting  half  a 
sack  of  coals  with  our  tongues  !     It  is  no  wonder  some 

people  can  talk  so  long  without  being  tired. 

•  »**** 

Well  now,  I've  been  trying  very  hard  to  tell  you  all 
I  know  about  why  we  talk,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  not 
any  nearer  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  explain  how  a  man 
says  '  cat'  than  it  is  to  explain  why  he  says  it.  And  as 
for  the  question  why  we  talk  at  all,  I'm  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  give  it  up,  and  ask  some  oi you  to  tell  me. 

H.  D.  D. 


WORDSWORTH'S  ROOM  IN  ST  JOHN'S. 


E  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette  for  permission  to  re- 
produce the  above  engraving  of  the  room 
occupied  by  Wordsworth  from  1787  to  1791, 
and  recently  demolished  in  the  alterations  made  to 
the  Kitchen.  The  engraving,  which  is  after  a  sketch 
taken  by  MrR.  Lofts,  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen,  was  sent  to 
the  Westminster  Gazette  by  Mr  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  of 
Crosthwaite,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  room  (ist  Court,  F  2*). 

The  door  on  the  left  is  that  by  which  the  rooms  were 
entered  from  the  staircase.  The  little  window  on  the 
left  is  that  by  which  light  was  admitted  into  the 
'  dark  cupboard,'  which  formed  the  poet's  bedroom. 
Nearer  us  on  this  side  (though  not  shown  in  the  sketch) 
was  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  to  which  the  poet  drew 
his  bed  in  order  to  see  the  'top  of  the  window'  in 
Trinity  College  Chapel,  below  which  stands  the  Newton 
statue  {Prelude  IH).  The  door  facing  us  in  the 
sketch  is  that  of  the  gyp-room.  The  fireplace  was  on  the 
right  on  this  side  of  the  window.  This  window,  which  now 


*  For  proof  that  this  was  Wordsworth's  room  see  Eagle  xvi,  429-30. 
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lights  the  Kitchen,  has  been  filled  by  two  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  with  stained  glass  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion : 
William  Wordsworth  My  abiding-place, 

1787  —  1791  a  nook  obscure 

The  Prelude 

As  the  floor  and  side  wall  of  the  room  have  been  re- 
moved in  order  to  throw  its  space  into  the  Kitchen,  this 
memorial  window  can  now  be  seen  high  up  on  the  left 
hand  on  entering  from  the  screens.  The  outline  and 
stone  mouldings  of  the  fire-place  were  preserved  when 
the  outer  wall  was  refaced,  and  are  still  visible. 
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Sweet  o'er  the  flowerets 

Stealeth  the  dew. 
Kissing  and  giving  them 

Beauty  anew. 

Sweetly  the  sun  arrays 
All  things  in  light, 

Bringing  the  welcome  day 
After  the  night. 

Sweet  to  the  mariner, 
Tossed  on  the  foam. 

Is  the  far  haven  seen 
Telling  of  home. 

But  sweeter  far,  I  ween. 

Sweeter  to  me. 
Loving  and  loved  to  rest 

Once  more  with  thee. 


L.  H.  S. 


Charles  Edmund  Haskins  M.A. 
Born  13th  January  1849,   died  24th  October  1893. 

The  University,  and  St  John's  College  in  particular,  have 
lost  an  active  and  efiScient  member  by  the  death  of  Mr  Charles 
Edmund  Haskins.  Cambridge  exacts  much  important  and 
gratuitous  labour  from  her  resident  sons,  and  without  such 
labour  the  Academic  machine  would  not  be  kept  going.  In  this 
work  Mr  Haskins  cheerfully  bore  his  share,  and  that  he  served 
the  University  well,  especially  on  the  Classical  Board  and  the 
Local  Examinations  Syndicate,  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  former  colleagues.  Eminently  fair  and  open- 
minded,  though  sturdy  in  maintaining  his  own  opinions,  never 
seeking  to  evade  direct  issues  or  shirk  difficulties,  he  was  ever  a 
helpful  member  of  deliberative  bodies.  As  Examiner — a  duty 
often  discharged  by  him,  particularly  in  the  Classical  Tripos — 
I  have  always  heard  colleagues  speak  of  him  with  the  highest 
respect,  and  my  own  experience  fully  agrees  with  theirs.  For 
arriving  quickly  at  a  just  decision,  and  for  allowing  due  weight 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  I  never  knew  his  superior.  He  has 
been  truthfully  described  as  a  good  man  to  work  with. 

As  College  Lecturer  he  was  a  vigorous,  bright,  and  successful 
teacher.  I  once  had  as  Tripos  Examiner  to  sit  with  others  in 
judgment  on  a  special  part  of  the  work  of  which  he  had  charge 
as  teacher  in  St  John's.  This  was  the  History  paper  in  Part  I, 
and  the  high  standard  attained  by  the  Johnian  candidates  was 
commented  on  by  more  than  one  Examiner.  No  wonder,  for 
their  teacher  threw  his  heart  into  his  work,  and  had  them  con- 
stantly in  his  thoughts. 

As  an  ordinary  College  Fellow,  and  in  private  life,  he  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  genial  vehemence,  of  unaffected  loyalty  and 
honour.  He  often  said  more  than  he  meant,  particularly  when 
speaking  against  this  or  that.    Then  those  who  knew  him  would 
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smile,  well  knowing  that  bitterness  formed  no  part  of  his  simple 
and  generous  nature.  But  he  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by 
strangers.     Who  is  not,  more  or  less  ? 

He  was  born  at  Exbury  in  Hampshire,  the  son  of  a  country 
clergyman,  who  moved  afterwards  into  Nottinghamshire  and 
finally  to  the  living  of  Stow-in-Lindsey  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
From  Haileybury  (where  he  was,  I  believe,  the  first  Head  boy  of 
the  school)  he  came  up  to  St  John's  in  October  1867,  with  an 
Open  Exhibition  gained  the  preceding  Easter.  In  1868  he 
was  bracketed  for  the  Bell  Scholarships  with  Appleton  and 
Kirkpatrick  of  Trinity.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  a  Foundation 
Scholarship  in  St.  John's.  In  1871  he  was  Third  Classic.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College.  For  a  time  he  took 
private  pupils,  and  he  was  for  about  two  years  a  master  at 
Bedford  School.  In  1874  he  came  back  into  residence,  and  in 
1875  was  appointed  Classical  Lecturer.  In  this  office  he  did  his 
duty  till  four  days  before  his  death.  In  1882  he  went  under  the 
new  Statutes  and  married. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  so  much  energy  and 
ability,  so  thoroughly  a  "live  man,"  as  the  Americans  say, 
should  have  left  no  sufficient  literary  evidence  of  his  powers. 
His  work  on  Lucan  was  hurried  over  too  fast  to  do  him  full 
justice  ;  and  he  was  never  fond  of  appearing  in  print.  In  this 
respect  he  was  much  what  he  always  promised  to  be  as  an  under- 
graduate. He  was  more  ready  to  give  valuable  help  to  others 
than  to  push  himself. 

If  it  be  true — and  to  a  very  great  extent  it  is  true — that  you 
may  judge  a  man  by  the  company  he  keeps,  Mr  Haskins  was  in 
his  undergraduate  days  well  able  to  stand  the  test.  He  knew 
men  of  all  sorts,  as  a  sensible  man  should ;  but  his  intimate 
friends  were  a  picked  body  of  men,  and  he  wisely  saw  a  great 
deal  of  them.  Two  great  merits  bound  them  to  him  ;  he  always 
contributed  largely  to  the  flavour  and  freshness  of  any  social 
gathering,  and  he  was  perfectly  free  from  jealousy  of  any  kind. 
We  all  know  the  vivacious  and  well-informed  man  whose- 
social  function  is  apparently  rather  to  silence  than  to  stimulate 
others.  This  is  just  what  Mr  Haskins  was  not.  No  one  was 
better  pleased  than  he  when  his  remarks  were  capped  or 
corrected,  not  that  this  was  often  an  easy  thing  to  do.  His  in- 
formation on  many  subjects  was  marvellously  wide  and  accurate. 
In  travel  and  geographical  discovery  he  was  always  deeply  in- 
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terested.  The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
their  history  and  habits,  the  early  history  of  mankind,  the  con- 
dition of  primitive  races,  were  all  matters  which  he  studied  in  a 
spirit  not  that  of  a  dilettante  reader.  He  absorbed  great  masses 
of  detail  in  very  short  time,  and  it  was  striking  to  note  how  he 
brought  to  bear  on  a  new  book  the  stores  of  a  singularly  faith- 
ful memory.  Hence  it  came  that  he  approached  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  a  larger  spirit  than  some  of  us  ; 
and  this  was  true  of  him  to  the  end. 

He  travelled  a  great  deal  in  Europe.  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  his  favourite  countries.  He  also  reached  the  Faroe 
Islands  in  the  North,  the  Canaries  in  the  South,  and  California 
in  the  West.  He  was  a  great  fisherman,  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  wild  life. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  in  staid  and  measured  terms  the  life 
and  character  of  an  old  and  true  friend  whom  you  have  known 
often  disagreeing  never  quarrelling,  for  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years.  I  only  hope  I  have  not  written  too  coldly.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  lifting  the  veil  from  a  happy  domestic  life 
broken  by  an  early  death,  or  for  showing  a  good  man  dying 
bravely,  thinking  of  and  for  others  to  the  last.  If,  besides 
justifying  the  words  with  which  I  began  above,  I  succeed  in 
rendering  a  sober  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  a  tribute 
in  which  others  may  join,  it  is  enough. 

The  above  notice  was  contributed  by  request  to  the  Cam- 
hridge  Review  of  2nd  November  1893.  It  has  met  with  such 
authoritative  approval  from  those  best  able  to  judge  in  the 
matter,  that  I  send  it  bodily  to  the  Eagle.  I  know  well  that  I 
might  have  said  much  more.  I  might  for  instance  have  de- 
scribed my  friend  in  his  garden,  the  place  where  he  was  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  more  himself,  than  perhaps  in  any  other. 
There  he  got  healthy  exercise  working  at  an  occupation  after 
his  own  heart.  He  knew  and  loved  every  plant,  not  least  his 
roses  :  the  botanical  status  and  history  of  his  plants  as  living 
things  were  familiar  to  him  ;  and  as  one  walked  round  with  him 
one  felt  in  the  presence  of  something  that  may  be  called 
immediate  sympathy  with  the  vegetable  world.  He  was  remark- 
ably tender  with  wild  animals,  and  would  tolerate  anything  if 
they  would  only  not  harm  his  plants.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
regarded  the  so-called  'lower'  creatures  with  less  of  human 
VOL.  XVIII.  K 
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self-satisfaction  and  pride.  He  often  made  me  think  of  Mr 
Courthope's  lines  in  the  '  Paradise  of  Birds  ' : 

Books  he  shall  read  in  hill  and  tree  ; 

The  flowers  his  weather  shall  portend, 
The  birds  his  moralists  shall  be ; 

And  everything  his  friend. 

For  he  had  indeed  much  in  common  with  the  subject  of  those 
lines,  Gilbert  White.  In  our  hard  and  formal  Academic  life  he 
represented  an  element  none  too  plentiful :  and  that  life  is 
distinctly  the  poorer  in  his  loss. 

W.  E.  Heitland. 

Mr  Graves  writes  to  us :  "I  have  known  Haskins  well  since 
his  undergraduate  days,  and  can  bear  the  warmest  testimony  to 
his  sterling  worth.  A  more  thoroughly  kindly  and  honourable 
man  I  have  never  known.  Only  one  thing  he  hated — hypocrisy 
or  humbug  of  any  kind.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of 
his  private  life.  We  have  been  brother-  lecturers  for  eighteen 
years,  and  a  better  colleague  than  Haskins  no  man  could  hope 
for,.  Entirely  in  earnest  about  his  own  work,  he  was  singularly 
loyal  and  unselfish,  never  putting  forward  his  own  interests, 
always  ready  to  postpone  his  own  convenience,  always  at  hand 
with  some  suggestion  prompted  by  clear  common  sense.  As 
Senior  Examiner  for  the  Classical  Tripos  he  was  at  his  best. 
There  his  admirable  scholarship,  his  unvarying  fairness  and 
sense  of  justice,  his  punctuality  and  business-like  qualities, 
combined  with  unfailing  patience  and  forbearance  towards  all 
who  acted  with  him,  smoothed  many  a  rough  place,  and  made  it 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  such  a  chairman.'' 

[An  Obituary  of  ]\Ir  Haskins  which  appeared  in  the  Cam- 
hridge  Chro7iicle  reminds  us  that  it  was  he  who  presented  to  the 
College  the  portrait  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  College  Hall, 
which  was  copied  in  water-colours  by  Miss  A.  F.  Hole  from  the 
oil-painting  at  the  Reform  Club.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  was 
owing  mainly  to  Mr  Haskins'  repeated  representations  that  the 
Undergraduates'  Guest-table  was  established.] 
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Herbert  Dukinfield  Darbishire  M.A. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  occasion  on 
which  one  of  our  Fellows  died  within  the  walls  of  the  College. 
Our  Senior  Fellow,  Archdeacon  France,  died  in  his  College 
rooms  in  1864,  and  now  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  youngest  members  of  the  Society.  Mr  Herbert  Dukinfield 
Darbishire  died  in  College  on  Tuesday  July  1 8,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  only  a  few  days  after  coming  into  residence  for  the  Long 
Vacation  with  a  view  to  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  Com- 
parative Philology.  He  had  recently  gone  to  Hunstanton  for  a 
change  of  air,  and  during  his  absence  he  caught  a  chill  which 
was  followed  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  He  was,  however, 
recovering  from  this,  when  a  sudden  and  unexpected  haemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  took  place,  and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes. 
Dr  MacAlister,  who  had  attended  him  in  his  illness,  was  alone 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Mr  Darbishire  was  born  at  Belfast,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  in  that  city.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  where  his  career 
began  in  1 880  by  his  winning  the  Sullivan  Scholarship,  and  ended 
1883  with  his  attaining  a  Senior  Scholarship  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Ancient  History.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  first  class, 
with  honours  in  Classics  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  In  October  1884  he 
came  into  residence  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  had 
already  given  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  Classics  at  the  examina- 
tion for  Entrance  Scholarships,  but  want  of  practice  in  Verse 
Composition  prevented  his  attaining  the  place  to  which  his 
general  merits  might  well  have  entitled  him.  To  the  same 
cause  it  was  due  that,  when  he  presented  himself  for  the  first 
part  of  the  Classical  Tripos  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  he 
was  placed  in  the  second  class,  though  in  the  first  division  of 
that  class.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1888,  he  was  in  the  first 
class  of  the  second  part  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  the  subjects  for 
which  he  obtained  that  position  being  classical  scholarship  and 
comparative  philology.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  to  a 
Foundation  Scholarship.  In  January  i88g  he  was  elected  to  a 
McMahon  law  studentship,  which  he  held  for  the  full  term  of 
four  years.     He  read  for  the  Bar  in  the  chambers  of  Mr  J.  G. 
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Butcher,  M.P.  for  York.  In  November  1892  he  was  elected  to 
a  Fellowship  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  shortly  afterwards. 

During  his  University  course  he  had  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  it  was  as  a  com- 
parative philologist  that  he  showed  the  highest  promise. 
Several  of  his  papers  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philological  Society.  His  "  Notes  on  the  Sptriius 
Asper  in  Greek,"  together  with  some  contributions  to  Greek 
lexicography  {iizilHioq  kvlkhoQ,  &c.),  appeared  in  1890;  and  his 
paper  on  the  Indo-European  names  for  Fox  and  Wolf,  in  1892. 
To  the  Journal  of  Philology  he  contributed  an  article  on  the 
"  Numasioi  Inscription,"  and  to  the  Classical  Review  a  paper  on 
"Abnormal  Derivations,"  besides  several  important  reviews. 
The  last  of  these  was  found  in  an  unfinished  form  among  his 
papers,  and  is  published  in  the  number  for  October.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  due  time  a  small  memorial  volume  may  be  pub- 
lished, containing  about  twelve  of  his  published,  or  unpublished, 
papers  in  a  collective  form.  Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  wishes,  a  few  of  his  books  have  been  presented  to 
the  University  Library.  A  far  larger  number  have  been  given 
to  the  College  Library,  including  a  considerable  number  of 
classical  text-books,  and  a  valuable  series  of  works  on  that 
department  of  Comparative  Philology  which  he  had  made  the 
subject  of  special  study. 

In  1 89 1,  when  the  Readership  of  Comparative  Philology  at 
Cambridge  was  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr  Peile,  Mr 
Darbishire  was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office ;  of  all  the 
candidates,  he  was  the  youngest,  but  he  was  acknowledged  by 
competent  authorities  to  be  also  one  of  the  ablest.  He  had 
already  begun  to  make  his  mark  as  a  philological  investigator 
and  as  a  teacher.  As  a  private  tutor,  during  several  Long  Vaca^ 
lions,  he  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Com^ 
parative  Philology.  These  lectures  were  highly  valued  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  them,  and  the  same  course 
was  delivered  at  Girton  College.  The  principal  of  the  latter 
wrote  as  follows  on  hearing  the  announcement  of  his  death  :— ^ 
"We  have  seldom  had  a  lecturer  who  had  inspired  his  pupils 
with  greater  admiration  for  his  methods  and  greater  confidence 
in  his  knowledge  ;  and  even  those  who  have  known  him  for  a 
short  time  only,  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  his 
death." 
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Mr  Darbishire  won  the  affection  and  admiration  of  his 
many  friends  by  the  singular  beauty  of  his  character,  and  also 
by  the  unwavering  courage  and  the  perfect  good  temper  with 
which  he  struggled  against  physical  weakness  resulting  from  an 
accident  which  befell  him  in  early  life.  The  brightness  of  his 
intellectual  ability,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and  the 
charming  and  unaffected  courtesy  of  his  manner,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  choice  of  his  friends  he  was  far  from  restricting  him- 
self to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  same  department  of 
study  as  himself.  Of  those  who  knew  him  best  two  at  least 
-were  distinguished  in  Mathematics  and  in  Natural  Sciences. 
One  of  them,  Mr  F.  F.  Blackman,  '  first  met  him  at  the  whist- 
table,  where  he  was  a  keen  and  brilliant  player.'  'Attracted  to 
him  by  the  sparkling  yet  kindly  wit,  lodged  in  a  frame  that  would 
have  made  a  cynic  of  a  weaker  mind,  I  discovered,  as  an  in- 
timate friend,  the  real  beauty  and  fineness  of  his  character.' 
Another,  Mr  R.  A.  Sampson,  notices  two  points  as  chiefly 
characteristic  of  his  intellectual  ability.  The  first  was  a  singular 
'  ingenuity,  that  showed  itself  in  his  work,  his  amusements, — - 
chess,  puzzles,  and  so  forth,  and  continually  in  his  conversation.' 
The  second  was  his  *  independence  ;  so  strong  a  feature  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  for  his  closest  friends  to  do  him  any 
service.'  One  of  his  classical  friends,  the  Rev  A.  L.  Brown,  of 
Trinity  and  of  Selwyn,  writes  : — '  I  knew  him  at  Cambridge, 
and  away  ;  the  brightest  spot  in  my  memory  of  him  is  a  visit  paid 
a  year  ago  in  his  own  home.  I  never  knew  him  below  his  best. 
One  thing  always  struck  me  very  forcibly  about  him  ;  and  that 
was  how  he  absolutely  triumphed  over  his  physical  infirmity ; 
there  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  any  signs  of  a  struggle  or  even 
any  consciousness  of  its  existence.  And,  moreover,  his  physical 
courage  was  considerable.  I  have  been  long  walks  with  him, 
and  I  never  knew  him  allow  that  he  was  tired,  although  in  going 
up  hill  his  lungs  clearly  gave  him  trouble.  For  his  many-sided 
intellectual  activity  it  was  impossible  to  feel  anything  less  than 
reverence.' 

I  quote  the  following  from  an  appreciative  tribute  to  Mr 
Darbishire's  memory  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  for 
July  29  :— 

"  He  was  one  of  the  most  promising,  if  not  the  most  promising,  of  British 
comparative  philologists,  and-might  have  been  expected  to  found  a  new  school. 
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His  papers  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Society  and  in  the  Classical  Review  display  singular  acumen  and  originality, 
together  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  sound  scientific  method ;  his  separately 
published  'Notes  on  the  Spiritiis  Asper  in  Greek'  is  quite  a  model.  Mr 
Darbishire  was  also  an  excellent  classical  scholar  and  ciitic.  His  very  attrac- 
tive character  was  ennobled  by  the  modest  dignity  and  cheerful  courage  with 
■which  he  bore  serious  physical  disadvantages  entailed  by  accident  during 
infancy.  His  intellectual  power  and  brightness,  his  rare  charm  of  manner,  his 
wit,  and  his  genial  mood,  made  him  a  delightful  companion  and  he  was  a 
prime  favourite  with  children." 

I  append  an  extract  from  Dr  Postgate's  notice  in  the  Academy 
of  the  same  date  : — 

(His  dissertation  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Spiritus  Asper ^')  **  was  a  very 
remarkable  performance ;  especially  noteworthy  was  the  way  in  which  it  used 
hitherto  unobserved  coincidences  in  Greek  and  Armenian,  (the  correspond- 
ence) of  the  spiritus  le?iis  to  Armenian  g,  and  of  the  spiritus  asper  to  Arme- 
nian V,  to  distinguish  two  different  w's  in  the  parent  language.  All  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Classical  Review,  and  other  learned  publications,  showed  the 
same  acuteness  of  vision  and  freshness  of  treatment. 

"He  was  an  excellent  teacher;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  regret  when 
he  left  us  for  the  Bar.  though  there  is  no  question  that  his  acumen  and  sub- 
tlety admirably  qualified  him  for  that  profession. 

Mr  Darbishire,  as  all  his  friends  can  testify,  was  a  man  of  a  singular  modest 
and  amiable  character.     His  loss  makes  us  sadly  feel,  in  the  words  of  Horace, 

'  neque  candidiores 
terra  tulit,  neque  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter.' '' 

The  latest  tribute  to  his  memory  is  that  offered  by  Dr  Peile, 
Master  of  Christ's,  who,  in  his  valedictory  address  as  Vice- 
Chancellor,  spoke  as  follows  in  closing  the  record  of  the  death- 
roll  of  the  University  during  the  past  academical  year: — 

"  Last,  aged  but  thirty  years,  died  Herbert  Darbishire,  Fellow  of  St 
John's,  in  whom  remarkable  acumen  and  ripe  judgment  were  combined  with 
a  sweetness  of  nature  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him 
well :  — 

ou  ol  dtol  <piKo\J(Tiv  &TTo9vticrKii  l/fOS." 

J.  E.  Sandys. 

With  all  the  memories  of  eight  years'  unbroken  intimacy 
ith  Herbert  Darbishire  suddenly  thrown  into  painful  relief  by 
le  news  of  his  death,  it  is  indeed  a  sad  pleasure  to  pay  to  his 
laracter  and  life  a  tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude  which 
ive  hitherto  lacked  expression    alone.     To  those  who  knew 

d  appreciated  his  busy  life  and  wide  interests,  and  they  are 
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many,  all  that  I  can  say  must  seem  a  miserably  narrow  and 
meagre  record,  whilst  to  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  I 
cannot  hope  to  present  any  adequate  idea  of  the  man  as  he  was. 

On  Sunday,  July  i6,  I  received  his  last  letter  from  Hun- 
stanton, of  which  he  wrote  as  "a  haunt  familiar  to  both  of  us." 
The  allusion  is  in  reference  to  one  of  the  characteristic  acts 
of  a  most  unselfish  life,  so  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
its  relation.  One  morning  shortly  before  the  Classical  Tripos 
of  1888  I  awoke  feeling  terribly  out  of  sorts  and  jaded. 
Darbishire,  coming  in  to  breakfast,  at  once  perceived  my 
condition,  insisted  with  his  wonted  determination  that  I  must 
go  down  at  once  to  the  sea,  and  selected  Hunstanton.  He 
made  every  arrangement  on  my  behalf  and  gave  up  his  own 
time,  just  then  absolutely  invaluable  as  he  was  writmg  his 
monograph  on  the  Sphitus  Asper  for  Part  H,  in  order  to 
accompany  me.  Once  there,  he  insisted  on  our  keeping  in 
the  air,  though  I  well  knew  he  felt  the  cold  severely.  On  the 
return  journey  we  had  to  wait  five  weary  hours  at  Lynn,  and 
to  beguile  them  and  keep  up  my  spirits  he  recited,  almost 
without  a  break  the  whole  time,  from  the  stores  of  his 
prodigious  memory.  But  the  above  incident  is  only  one  of 
the  many  which  I  could  relate  of  his  unselfishness.  In  all 
my  grief  I  cannot  think  of  him  without  the  recollection  of 
some  kindly  deed  rising  above  the  sense  of  his  loss.  A  heavy 
burden  had  been  laid  upon  him,  but  he  bore  it  without  ever 
once  murmuring  or  repining.  Indeed,  the  physical  energy 
and  indomitable  spirit  maintained  under  this  constant  trial 
were  so  habitual,  that  what  might  have  seemed  incredible 
became  familiar.  In  term  time  he  was  a  splendid  walker  and 
his  "grinds  "  extended  as  far  as  Royston,  Linton,  Ely,  and 
Huntingdon.  In  the  vacations  he  would  organise  boating 
and  fishing  expeditions — the  latter  of  which  not  infrequently 
started  at  3.15  a.m.  and,  though  not  always  piscatorial  successes, 
always  proved  dies  nobis  signandi  vielioribus  lapillis  by  reason 
of  his  imperturbable  good-humour. 

To  an  intellect  which  was  singularly  keen  and  penetrating, 
he  united  a  breadth  of  mind  and  generosity  of  thought  which 
were  unbounded,  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  and  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  won  the  hearts  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  lesson  of  his  life 
has  not  been  lost.     A  friend,  writing  to  his  parents,  assured 
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them  that  "  his  life,  though  short,  had  not  been  lived  in  vain." 
May  we  not  ask  with  Laelius  Cum  illo  uero  quis  neget  action  esse 
praeclare  ? 

H.  J.  Spenser. 


Charles  Alexander  Maclean  Pond  M.A. 

We  regret  to  record  the  early  death  of  Mr  Charles  Alexander 
Maclean  Pond,  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  an  ex-editor  of 
the  Eagle,  who  died  in  New  Zealand  on  October  28th,  having 
been  attacked  by  Bright's  disease  a  few  months  previously. 
As  a  boy  Mr  Pond  obtained  the  Pope  Scholarship,  given  for 
competition  among  all  boys  under  thirteen  who  had  been 
three  years  in  a  London  Public  Elementary  School.  With  this 
start  in  life  he  entered  the  City  of  London  School,  came  thence 
to  St  John's,  obtained  a  First  Class  in  both  parts  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  in  1885-7,  ^"^  four  years  later  gained  the 
position  of  a  Professor  in  a  Colonial  University. 

Shortly  after  his  degree  Mr  Pond  made  his  mark  as  a 
master  at  Liverpool  College,  In  1890  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Prendergast  Greek  Studentship  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  St  John's.  The  main  subjects  of 
his  study  were  Ancient  History  and  Comparative  Philology. 
As  a  candidate  for  the  Studentship  and  Fellowship  above 
mentioned,  he  submitted  to  the  electors  a  learned  and  extensive 
series  of  papers  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance  at  Athens  and  at 
Gortyn.  As  Prendergast  Student  he  worked  for  some  time  in 
the  University  of  Vienna;  and  shortly  after,  was  appointed  in 
1 89 1  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  at  the  University  College 
of  Auckland.  He  was  a  singularly  sound  scholar;  and,  had 
he  lived,  would  probably  have  attained  a  high  reputation  as 
an  exponent  of  the  Comparative  Study  of  Ancient  Law  on 
the  lines  first  laid  down  by  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

J.  E.  S. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Baker  writes  :  "  In  his  undergraduate  days  Pond 
was  one  of  a  set  of  good  fellows  among  whom  I  remember 
Darbishire,  H.  J.  Spenser,  E.  J.  Rapson,  F.  W.  Hill,  Bradford, 
Widdowson,  A.  E.  Foster,  and  'Sam'  Greenidge.  When 
of  an  evening  in  a  circle  of  friends  Pond  began  to  talk, 
dwelling  in  a  pleased  way  on   his  own  words  to    make  them 
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as  accurately  descriptive  as  possible,  everyone  immediately 
listened  with  interest ;  he  was  always  stimulating,  instructive, 
and  original,  and  his  physiognomy  gave  an  impression  of 
mental  power  that  v/as  irresistible.  Some  of  his  con- 
temporaries will  remember  the  article  on  the  '  Coat  of 
Arms  of  St  John's  College '  which  Pond  wrote  for  Soapsuds 
in  the  early  part  of  1890.  He  was  very  fond  of  singing: 
many  of  us  will  never  forget  the  street  song  which  he  had 
learned  by  following  the  singer  through  the  streets  of  London, 
and  which  he  sang  in  character :  "  She  put  'er  basket  on  'er 
'ead,  and  gang-ed  along — ."  His  .interest  in  this  song  was 
part  of  his  interest  in  all  things  literary:  I  remember  how 
proud  he  was  of  his  copy  of  In  Memoriam,  which  he  had 
annotated  at  the  feet  of  Dr  Abbott  at  the  City  of  London  SchooL 
In  character  he  was  generous  to  an  extreme  degree." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Heath,  who  was  with  him  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
forms  at  the  City  of  London  School,  and  entered  with  him 
for  the  Scholarship  Examination  at  St  John's,  writes  as  follows  : 
"  He  appeared  to  lack  the  feeling  of  rivalry  and  to  be  only 
eager  that  his  friends  (for  I  was  only  one  of  many  who  drew 
help  and  ardour  from  knowing  him)  should  do  their  best  even 
against  himself.  On  the  other  side  our  six  years  of  intimacy 
shewed  me  that  every  success  he  gained  was  well  deserved,  and 
won,  at  times  under  great  disadvantages  of  ill-health,  by  a  clear 
head,  honest  work,  and  great  perseverance." 

Mr  H.  J.  Spenser,  who  lived  next  to  him  in  the  'Colony,' 
writes  :  "  My  recollections  of  C.  A.  M.  Pond  date  back  to  1884, 
when  he  was  in  his  second  year,  and  we  were  neighbours  on 
H  New  Court.  My  first  impressions  of  him  were  of  a  small 
man  with  a  square  powerful  head,  and  looking  very  straight  at 
me  through  large  round  glasses,  who  called  and  placed  his 
Lares  and  Penates  at  my  disposal  till  such  time  as  my  own 
should  arrive.  With  Pond  it  was  impossible  to  feel  strange  or 
reserved  for  more  than  a  minute.  The  good  nature  and 
benevolence  that  beamed  in  his  face  impressed  you  at  once,  and 
time  only  seemed  to  deepen  the  impression  and  the  confidence 
inspired.  Though  his  powers  of  sarcasm  were  intense,  I  never 
heard  an  ill-natured  or  ungenerous  remark  fall  from  his  lips. 
He  was  a  striking  example  of  a  self-made  man  without  a  trace 
of  egotism  or  ostentation,  possessed  of  a  large  heart  and  gene- 
rous instincts.  '  Old  Pond,'  as  everyone  called  him,  was  the 
VOL.  XVIII.  L 
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life  and  soul  of  a  reading  set,  who  assembled  nightly  for  the 
discussion  of  tobacco  and  harmony  in  the  after-dinner  hour. 
If  he  had  not  been  a  first  class  Classic  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  a  first  rate  actor,  for  his  manner  of 
telling  a  good  story,  and  the  accompanying  facial  expressions, 
were  unique.  In  particular,  his  knowledge  o-f  London  street 
life  and  his  reproduction  of  the  gallery  in  a  small  suburban 
theatre — both  the  results  of  personal  observation — were  most 
amusing.  The  deaf  old  man  v/ith  a  gallon-bottle  of  beer — the 
garrulous  young  man — and  the  manageress  .with  the  ever-re- 
curring expostulation  '  I  will  'ev  them  dors  kep'  shet,' — one 
actually  saiu  them  !  And  the  street  song  which  he  had  picked 
up  when  a  boy,  with  its  street  singer's  quavers  and  graces — how 
many  a  Johnian  will  remember  the  singer !  One  ludicrous 
device  which  he  adopted  to  rid  himself  of  the  touts,  who  at  that 
time  pestered  one  to  buy  every  imaginable  article  from  a  fancy 
waistcoat  to  a  steel  engraving,  was  to  say  that  his  father  '  was  in 
that  same  particular  line.'  I  remember  his  telling  me  with 
great  glee  than  this  pious  fraud  had  discomfited  five  touts  in 
one  morning.  His  energy  and  application  were  remark- 
able. He  read  up  the  mathematics  for  the  London  B.A. 
in  ten  days — was  classed  in  Honours,  and  gained  the  Exhibition. 
All  his  work  was  done  very  quietly  and  steadily,  though  at  one 
time  he  was  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  with  a  vengeance 
— working  all  the  morning — running,  playing  Lacrosse,  Tennis, 
or  Football  in  the  afternoons — playing  whist  till  lo  p.m., 
and  then  doing  another  four  hours'  work.  Whatever  his  hand 
found  to,  do  he  did  it  with  all  his  might  Others  will 
speak  of  his  scholarship — I  speak  of  him  as  a  genial  host, 
an  ever  welcome  guest  and  a  warm-hearted  comrade,  whose 
intense  humanity  and  good  nature  will  ever  be  gratefully  re- 
membered by  a  wide  circle  of  sorrowing  friends." 


The   Rev   Leonard   Blomefield   M.A. 

Mr  Blomefield  (whose  patronymic  was  Jenyris)  was  born  in 
London  May  25,  1800,  and  died  at  Bath  on  September  i  last, 
in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  His  father  was  the  Rev  George 
Leonard  Jenyns,  a  Canon  of  Ely  and  a  magistrate  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  which  county  he  was  a  large  landowner,  and  his 
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mother  a  daughter  of  Dr  Heberden,  a  leading  physician  of  that 
day,  and  a  Fellow  of  St  John's.  After  being  privately  educated 
at  Putney  he  went  to  Eton  in  1813,  where  he  had  as  school- 
fellows the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (afterwards  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland)  and  the  famous  Dr  Pusey  and  his  brother.  Sir  John 
Davis,  the  diplomatist,  who  died  near  Bristol  a  few  years  ago, 
at  an  advanced  age,  went  to  the  same  school  at  Putney,  as  also 
Professor  Maiden,  who  filled  the  Greek  chair  in  University 
College,  London.  From  Eton  Mr  Blomefield  came  to  St  John's 
College  in  18 18,  taking  his  degree  four  years  later.  In  1823  he 
took  orders,  being  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Pelham  of  Exeter, 
in  Old  Marylebone  Church,  London,  and  priest  a  year  after- 
wards in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  by  Bishop  Kaye,  of  Lin- 
coln, who  was  then  Head  of  that  House.  His  first  curacy  was 
that  of  Swaffham  Bulbeck,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  parish  of  about 
700  in  population  adjoining  his  father's  property,  and  the  Vicar, 
who  was  non-resident,  resigning  five  years  afterwards,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  gave  him  the  living,  which  he  held  for  thirty 
years,  and  only  resigned  on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  This 
lady,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev  A.  E.  Daubeny, 
Vicar  of  the  Ampneys,  Gloucestershire,  brother  of  Dr  Charles 
Daubeny,  the  well-known  Oxford  Professor,  died  after  Mr 
Blomefield  had  settled  in  Bath  in  i860,  and  two  years  later  he 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev  Robert  Hawthorn,  Vicar 
of  Stapleford,  Cambridge,  who  survives  him. 

His  choice  of  the  Church  as  a  profession  was  the  fulfilment 
of  youthful  ambition,  and  though  he  will  be  remembered  rather 
as  a  man  of  science  than  as  a  student  of  divinity  and  a  parish 
priest,  his  clerical  labours  extended  over  a  third  of  his  long  life 
and  were  marked  by  the  same  earnestness  and  thoroughness 
which  characterised  his  scientific  pursuits.  ■  On  the  Sunday 
following  his  ordination,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  began  work  by 
taking  two  Sunday  services,  and  he  was  the  first  resident  clergy- 
man the  people  of  his  parish  had  ever  known.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  found  religion  to  be  more  a  matter  of  form 
than  anything  else.  His  work  and  example,  however,  gradually 
wrought  a  happy  change.  He  enlarged  the  vicarage,  built  a 
new  school  house,  established  a  Sunday  school,  founded  village 
clubs  for  clothing,  coals,  &c.,  and  in  the  church  as  well  as  out 
of  it  he  sought  to  follow  the  ideal  of  George  Herbert's  priest  to 
the  people.     The  result  of  his  ministrations  may  be  summed 
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up  in  the  testimony  of  his  Bishop,  that  his  parish  was  one  of  the 
best  regulated  in  the  diocese.  Accordingly,  when  he  retired,  it  was 
to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  parishioners,  who  showed  their  regard 
for  him  by  presenting  him  with  forty- nine  handsomely  bound 
volumes  of  Divinity.  During  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  he  took  occasional  duty,  and  when  he  went  to 
Bath  in  1850  he  held  for  eight  years  the  curacy  of  Woolley, 
then  as  now  attached  to  Bathwick,  of  which  his  friend  the  late 
Prebendary  Scarth  was  rector. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  as  a  man  of  science  that  he  will 
be  remembered,  and  the  present  and  future  generations  will 
profit  by  his  researches  and  writings.  Very  early  in  life  he 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  'the  Eton  boy  who  lit 
his  room  with  gas  of  his  own  manufacture,'  and  as  years 
advanced,  and  opportunities  presented  themselves,  his  devotion 
to  science  became  more  ardent.  Always  a  careful  observer,  his 
researches  were  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness ;  no  point  was  too  minute  to  be  overlooked,  no  problem 
in  his  domain  too  abstruse  for  solution.  With  his  innate 
love  for  science,  it  was  but  natural  that  whilst  at  Cambridge 
he  should  take  especial  interest  in  the  professorial  lectures 
that  treated  of  science  in  its  several  branches.  It  was  here 
he  came  to  know  Professor  Henslow,  whose  memoir  he  wrote 
in  later  years,  the  many-sided  Whewell,  Charles  Darwin, 
Adam  Sedgwick,  Julius  Hare,  said  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  age,  the  accomplished  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
and  many  others  more  or  less  known  to  fame.  Botany^ 
zoology,  ornithology,  and  meteorology  were  subjects  to  which 
he  directed  his  chief  study,  and  on  all  these  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities,  and  had  obtained  not  only  national 
but  European  fame.  His  two  most  important  works  in  his  own 
estimation  were  The  Fishes  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  (written 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friend  Darwin),  and  his  Manual  of 
British  Vertebrate  Animals,  ih&  \diiii:r  ^nhXisheA  \n  1836.  This 
was  follo\ved  in  1846  by  his  Observations  in  Natural  History,  in 
1.858  by  his  Observations  in  Meteorology,  and  in  1862  by  his 
Mtmoir  of  Professor  Henslow.  In  addition  to  the  above  books  he 
contributed  a  variety  of  papers  and  short  articles  at  different 
times  to  the  Transactions  of  scientific  bodies  and  to  other  peri- 
odicals. Among  his  later  contributions  were  a  letter  to  the 
Bath  Chronicle  on  the  Selborne  Society,  a  paper  read  before  the 
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Field  Club  in  November  1891  on  i)\t  Distribution  and  Movements 
of  British  Animals  and  Plants,  and  one  on  the  Habits  of  Rooks 
which  he  read  before  the  Selborne  Society  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year. 

He  was  the  founder  (1855)  and  first  President  of  the  Bath 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  and  the  donor  of 
the  Jenyns  Library,  a  munificent  gift,  now  housed  in  the  Royal 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  This  contains  consider- 
ably over  2,000  volumes,  mostly  works  on  Natural  History, 
his  valuable,  not  to  to  say  priceless.  Herbarium  of  British 
Plants,  consisting  of  more  than  forty  folio  volumes,  besides 
others  in  quarto,  the  results  of  his  life  work  in  this  branch  of 
science.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Field  Club,  Avhich  now  fill 
several  volumes,  abound  with  papers,  addresses,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  his  pen.  Not  the  least  valuable  are  those  on 
the  Climate  and  Meteorology  of  Bath. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Cambridge  Philosophi- 
cal Society  are  indebted  to  Mr  Blomefield  for  various  bene- 
factions, especially  for  the  collection  of  Fishes  made  by  Darwin 
on  the  Beagle,  and  for  a  fine  collection  of  British  Bats. 

As  Mr  Blomefield  was  one  of  the  most  eminent,  so  he  was 
the  oldest,  naturalist  in  England.  As  long  ago  as  1822  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  had  been  the 
Father  of  the  Society  for  many  years.  In  November  of  last 
year,  on  attaining  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  election,  "an 
event  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  .this  or  perhaps  of  any  other 
Society,"  the  Fellows  presented  him  with  a  congratulatory  address 
recording  their  gratification  that  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-- 
two  he  still  retained  a  vivid  interest  in  that  branch  of  science  of 
which  during  an  exceptionally  long  career,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  he  had  been  so  able  an  exponent.  In  the  same  year  in 
•which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society  he  joined 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  before  which  body  he  gave 
a  course  of  lectures — the  only  lectures  properly  so-called  he  ever 
delivered — more  than  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Zoological,  Entomological,  and  Ray  Societies, 
joined  the  British  Association  in  1832,  being  the  second  year 
of  its  existence,  and  the  Geological  Society  three  years  later, 
and  was  an  honorary  member  of  various  other  Societies  of  a 
national  or  local  character. 
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Sir  Charles  Peter  Layard  K.C.M.G. 

This  distinguished  Colonial  Administrator  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  86,  July  17,  at  his  residence,  54  Elm  Park 
Road,  S.W.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr  C.  E.  Layard,  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service  (by  Barbara,  daughter  of  Heer  Gualterus  Mooyart) 
and  cousin  of  the  Right  Hon  Sir  Austen  H.  Layard.  He  was 
born  in  Ceylon  in  1806,  entered  St  John's  as  a  Pensioner 
29  January  1829,  but  left  College  in  1830,  when  he  was  appointed 
an  extra-assistant  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office  in  Ceylon. 
In  1 83 1  he  became  Magistrate  at  Jaffra,  in  1832  Assistant- 
Collector  at  Colombo.  In  1836  he  married  Louisa  Anne, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clement  Edwards.  In  1840  he 
became  District  Judge  of  Trincomalee,  and  in  1851  District 
Judge  at  Galle.  He  became  Government  Agent  for  the 
Western  Province  of  Ceylon  in  the  same  year,  and  subsequently 
a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  1876.  His  last  official  employment  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878,  when  he  represented 
Ceylon.  He  had  for  some  years  lived  in  retirement,  but  re- 
tained to  the  last  considerable  influence  in  official  circles. 


Francis  Dixon  Johnson  B.A. 


One  of  the  founders  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  has 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  Mr  F.  D.  Johnson  of  Akleyheads 
near  Durham.  Mr  Johnson,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
almost  completed  his  ninetieth  year,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Mr  Francis  Johnson,  of  Akleyheads,  his  mother  being 
before  marriage  Miss  Hetherington,  of  the  Hill,  Burton-in- 
Lonsdale,  Yorkshire,  whose  father  at  one  time  was  President  of 
the  Virginia  Islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Johnson  family 
had  large  hereditary  property  at  Virgin  Gorda  and  Tortola,  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  which  became  utterly  valueless  through 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

After  completing  his  education  at  Durham  School, 
Mr  Johnson  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered 
at  St  John's  College,  graduating  Senior  Optime  in  1827. 
Six  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Gray's  Inn.  He 
chose  what  was  then  designated  the  Northern  Circuit,  since 
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divided,  and  now  known  as  the  Northern  and  North-Eastern 
Circuits.     In   his   early  days  he  was   also   a  keen  sportsman. 
Eventually  coming  into  possession  of  the  family  residence  and 
estates,  Mr  Johnson  laid  the  wig  and  gown  aside,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties    of   a   country  gentleman.     He  married 
Miss  Greenwood,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Lancashire  family, 
by  whom  he  had  a  family,  three  members  of  which,  namely 
Mr  C.   G.  Johnson  and   two  daughters,    still   survive.      As   a 
politician    the  deceased  gentleman  was   most   consistent   and 
fervid  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  during  the 
stormy  period  both  prior  to  and  immediately  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation,   Mr   Johnson    frequently   figured  in  lengthy    debates 
which  took  place  in  the  long  room  now  occupied  as  a  School 
of  Art  in  Durham.     The  making  of  the  North  Road  at  Durham 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  efforts,  and  thus  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  of  the  town  will  remain  associated  with 
his  name.     Mr  Johnson  was  a  philanthropist  of  a  practical  kind, 
and  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Durham  County  Hospital  to  which 
only  lately  he  gave  a  donation  of  /'soo.     He  was  also  much 
interested  in  and  one  of  the  original  Governors  of  the  County 
Penitentiary.    He  succeeded  the  late  Dean  Waddington  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Governors,  and  always  proved  himself  most  attentive 
to  the  duties  of  his  position.      In  fact,  after  he  had  reached  his 
eightieth  year  it  was  reported  that  Mr  Johnson  was  the  only 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  during  the  preceding  year 
never  missed  a  single  meeting  of  the  committee.     Until  a  few 
years  ago  Mr  Johnson  was  also    senior  Vice-President  of  the 
Durham  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  invariably  presided  at 
the    annual    business    meetings.      Mr    Johnson    was    a   warm 
supporter  of  many  of  the  Reading  Rooms  from  time  to  time 
established   in  Durham,   such  as  the   Mechanics'   Institute  in 
Claypath,   the    Subscription    Library   in    Saddler    Street   (only 
recently  closed),  and  the  Athenaeum  in  the  Market  Place,  now 
a  political  club.    It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  very 
valuable  library,  including  about  forty  manuscript  volumes  of 
much   historical   value,    and   collected   by    his    ancestors,    the 
Dixons.      Mr  Johnson  was  greatly  attached  to  the   National 
Church,  and  whenever  opportunity  offered  never  failed  to  prove 
himself  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  local  defenders. 

We   subjoin   a   letter    addressed    to    the    Durham    County 
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Advertiser  by  Canon  Kjnaston,  whose  father  was,  like  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  founder  of  our  Boat  Club,  and  who  himself  (not 
content  with  being  Senior  Classic  and  a  Cricket  'Blue  ')  repre- 
sented the  Lady  Margaret  in  the  University  Races  of  1856  and 
1857,  o^  ^he  last  occasion  as  stroke. 

Sir, — No  doubt  you  will  be  collecting  infomiation  respecting  the  life  of 
the  late  F.  D.  Johnson  Esq.,  of  Akleyheads,  and  I  therefore  offer  you  the 
following  :  Mr  Johnson  was  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  in  1825  founded  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club,  and  started 
the  fiist  Eight-oared  boat  on  the  Cam  ;  the  crew  of  this  boat  consisted  of — 
I,  E.  G.  Peacock  (bow),  now  Archdeacon  Cust,  Canon  of  Ripon ;  2,  F.  Cheere, 
3,  F.  D.  Johnson;  4,  C.  Merivale,  now  Dean  of  Ely;  5,  R.  Snow,  my  father; 
6,  T.  Spyers ;  7,  Selwyn,  afterwards  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
brother  of  the  late  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  Lichfield  ;  stroke,  Hon.  R . 
Le  Poer  Trench,  afterwards  Captain  in  the  Army;  and  C.  Fisher,  coxswain. 
I  believe  that  Dean  Merivale  and  Archdeacon  Cust  are  now  the  only 
survivors  of  that  crew,  which  is  a  historic  one,  as  having  manned  the  first 
eight-oar  on  the  Cam.  In  the  summer  of  1826  the  Trinity  men  put  on  an 
eight  oar,  and  the  two  measured  their  strength  against  each  other  in  the 
fashon  described  by  Dean  Merivale  at  the  University  Boat  Race  Commemora- 
tion Dinner  in  1881  thus  : — "The  only  idea  of  encounter  they  had  was  that 
each  should  go,  as  it  were,  casually  down  stream  and  lie  in  wait,  one  of  them, 
I  believe,  sounding  a  bugle  to  intimate  its  whereabouts,  when  the  other 
coming  up  woiild  give  chase.  In  the  year  1828  most  of  the  other  colleges 
manned  their  eights."  The  brothers  Selwyn  (William  and  George)  rowed 
together  as  7  and  6  in  the  crew  of  1828,  but  Mr  Johnson  was  no  longer  one  of 
the  eight. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  KYNASTON, 
Captain  of  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club,  1856  and  1857. 
The  College,  Durham,  Nov.  20,  1893. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  Thomas  Whitmore  Shadwell. 

It  is  not  every  College  in  Cambridge  which  can  claim  to 
have  had  a  representative  in  the  Oxford  Boat.  St  John's 
claims  two,  the  Rev  A.  T.  W.  Shadwell,  cox  of  the  Oxford  Boat 
in  1842,  and  Mr  R.  G.  Marsden,  stroke  in  1867  and  four  in 
1868.  Both  were  the  sons  of  Johnians  and  migrated  to  Oxford 
after  residing  in  St  John's. 

Tho  Rev  A.  T.  W.  Shadwell  (who  died  at  Little  Ilford 
Rectory  on  October  26,  at  the  age  of  73)  >Yas  a  son  of  Vice- 
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Chancellor  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell.  After  leaving  Eton  he  was 
admitted  to  St  John's,  4  April  1838,  and  commenced  residence 
on  October  10.  He  rowed  three  in  the  Lent  Boat  of  1839,  his 
brother  Alfred  H.  Shadwell  rowing  stroke. 

Mr  A.  T,  W.  Shadwell  won  the  Colquhoun  Sculls  in  1840 
and  held  them  till  1842,  there  being  no  race  in  1841.  After 
keeping  the  Easter  Term  of  1841  he  migrated  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  whither  his  reputation  had  preceded  him  and  where  he 
soon  made  a  name  for  himself.  He  at  once  began  to  coach  the 
Oxford  crew  and  steered  the  winning  eight  against  Cambridge  in 
1842.  In  the  following  year  he  steered  the  seven-oared  crew 
which  won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley  Regatta. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr  Shadwell  wrote  The  Principles  of  Rotving 
and  Steering^  the  first  of  the  text-books  on  rowing,  and  one 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  standard  work  on  this  subject. 
A  letter  from  him  will  be  found  in  Morgan's  University  Oars, 
P-  314- 

He  became  Rector  of  Langton,  Yorks,  in  1850,  and  in  1879 
was  presented  by  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Little  liford. 

We  believe  that  the  Mr  Shadwell  who  rowed  second  in  the 
first  race  for  the  Colquhoun  Sculls  in  1837  was  Mr  A.  H. 
Shadwell. 


The  Rev  Ralph  Raisbeck  Tatham  M.A. 

A  loyal  member  of  the  College  passed  away  on  October  i  at 
St  Leonard's-on-Sea,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev  Ralph  Raisbeck 
Tatham,  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Born  on  April  18  1822,  he 
received  his  early  education  at  Highgate  School  and  King's 
College,  London,  entering  St  John's  as  a  pensioner  in  October 
1840,  during  the  Mastership  of  his  namesake  and  cousin.  Dr. 
Ralph  Tatham.  Although  without  any  brilliant  abilities,  he 
was  a  student  of  unremitting  industry,  and  about  the  middle  of 
his  career  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  his  election  as  a  scholar 
of  the  College.  In  January  1844  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  as 
Fourth  Junior  Optime,  proceeding  to  his  ]\I.A.  degree  in  1847. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  Cambridge  men  of  his  day  who  were 
prevented  from  proving  their  classical  capabilities  by  the  rule 
that  mathematical  honours  were  a  si^ie  qua  non  of  every  other 
distinction. 
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In  1845  he  was  ordained  deacon  to  the  curacy  of  St  Michael's, 
Highgate,  entering  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  in  the  following 
year  Here  he  laboured  earnestly,  in  the  quiet  unobtrusive 
manner  which  always  distinguished  him,  for  three-and-a-half 
years,  until  in  the  autumn  of  i  848  he  was  presented  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Ashburnham  to  the  living  of  Dallington,  in  East  Sussex. 
This  beautiful  spot,  situated  high  on  the  Weald,  and  command^ 
ing  an  extensive  view  of  the  South  Downs  and  Pevensey  Bay, 
was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  life's  work.  Yet  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  here  with  much  doubt  and  hesitation.  He  has 
often  described  to  the  writer  the  grave  disadvantages  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  when  he  began  his  ministry  in  this  place.  A 
scattered  country  parish,  without  any  resident  gentry,  which  had 
suffered  for  years  from  the  non-residence  of  its  nominal  Vicar ; 
a  church  almost  in  ruins,  a  dilapidated  vicarage,  and  a  very 
scanty  emolument — these  were  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  Of  the  revolution  which  he  worked 
in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  popu- 
lation during  45  years  of  an  active  and  zealous  pastorate  it  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  in  the  pages  of  the 
Eagle ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  noble  example  of  the 
men — so  commonly  sent  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  these  days  into  the  country  parishes  of  England — 
who,  devoid  of  all  self-seeking,  find  complete  contentment  and 
happiness  in  devoting  their  energies  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Although  in  politics  a  strong  Conservative,  as  a  Churchman 
Mr  Tatham  was  always  singularly  devoid  of  party  bias,  and, 
while  himself  neither  Papist  nor  Puritan,  it  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  aim  to  avoid  all  extremes  in  the  endeavour  to  attach  his 
people  by  the  bonds  of  affection  to  the  Church  of  England, 
He  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  English  Church  from  the  earliest  times.  He 
was  a  devoted  parish  priest,  eminently  thorough  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  work.  In  character  kindly,  gentle,  courteous  and 
full  of  sympathy, 

■with  a  hand 
open  as  day  for  melting  charity, 

he  was  always  the  loved  friend  of  his  parishioners,  and  (as  the 
shadows  lengthened)  the  venerable  father  of  his  flock.  In  1878 
he  became  Rural  Dean  of  one  of  the  largest  deaneries  in  the 
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diocese  of  Chichester,  and  in  1889  Bishop  Durnford  still  further 
promoted  him  to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Harden  in  Chichester 
Cathedral. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr  Tatham  was  seldom  at 
Cambridge,  but  his  affection  for  St  John's  was  unbounded,  and 
his  recollections  of  Johnian  worthies  of  former  days  remarkable 
for  their  minuteness  and  accuracy.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  his  life  was  the  renewal  of  his  connexion  with  the  College 
when  his  son  went  into  residence  in  1883  ;  and  almost  his  last 
act  before  his  fatal  illness  was  to  send  a  message  to  Mr  G.  C.  M. 
Smith  with  reference  to  the  list  of  occupants  of  college  rooms, 
which  the  latter  was  then  compiling  for  the  pages  of  the  Eagle. 

T.  B.  T. 


College  Calendar  1894. 

Lent  Term  (74  days,  56  to  keep). 

All  years  come  up Monday January  15. 

Lectures  begin Wednesday     ..  ..January  17. 

College  Examinations    about    March  5 — 12. 

[Term  kept     Sunday    March  II.] 

Easter  Term  (73  days,  55  to  keep). 

All  years  come  up Wednesday     April  18. 

Lectures  begin    Friday April  20. 

College  Examinations    about    June  4 — 9. 

[Term  kept     Monday  June  11]. 

Michaelmas  Term  (80  days,  60  to  keep). 

Sizarship  Examination Friday September  28. 

Freshmen  come  up  by Monday October  8. 

,,  Lectures  begin    Wednesday     ...    October  10. 

Other  years  come  up. .  .    Wednesday    . .  .  .October  10. 

„         ,,      Lectures  begin Friday October  12. 

College  Examinations about    December  5— 

[Term  kept     Saturday December  8.] 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  on  January  16,  April  19, 
June  8,  and  September  28. 


OUR   CHRONICLE. 

Michaelmas  Term  1893. 

Mr  W.  Lee  Warner  C.  S.  L  has  been  appointed  to  the  very 
honorable  position  of  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India.  Mr  Lee  Warner,  who  was  formerly  a  Scholar  of  the 
College  and  Editor  of  the  Eagle,  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
present  term  within  our  walls.  We  therefore  hail  this  last 
honour  to  which  he  has  attained  with  especial  pleasure. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst,  M.P.  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College,  has  been  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  the  votes  of  the  students. 
His  opponent  was  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr  Asquith. 

Mr  Passmore  Edwards,  proprietor  of  the  Echo  newspaper, 
has  made  an  offer  to  the  Trinity  House  to  build  a  monumental 
Lighthouse  on  St  Agnes  Beacon,  Cornwall,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  as  a  distinguished  Cornishman. 
The  lighthouse,  when  built,  will  command  40  miles  of  coast 
(about  20  miles  on  each  side),  and  30  miles  at  sea. 

At  the  Annual  Election  on  November  6,  the  following  were 
elected  to  Fellowships : — James  Gibson,  First  Class  in  the 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos  Parts  I.  and  H.  1890-91,  with  special 
distinction  in  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  Walter  Coventry 
Summers,  First  Class  (first  division)  Classical  Tripos  Part  I. 
1890,  Craven  Scholar  1890,  Second  Chancellor's  Medallist  1892  ; 
Ernest  William  MacBride,  First  Class  Natural  Sciences  Tripos 
Parts  I.  and  IL  1890-91,  Hutchinson  Student  in  Zoology,  and 
now  Walsingham  Medallist  in  Biology,  University  Demonstrator 
in  Animal  Morphology.  At  the  same  Election,  the  Rev  C.  E. 
Graves,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  and  the  Rev  Dr  F.  Watson,  Lecturer 
in  Theology,  were  re-elected  Fellows  of  the  College. 

With  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
the  College,  patrons  of  the  living,  it  has  been  decided  to  place 
in  the  church  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul,  Ospringe,  a  memorial  to 
the  late  vicar.  Canon  Grifhn,  who  so  long  and  so  faithfully  made 
the  Church  in  the  parish  a  living  Church  of  God  among  men. 
The  proposed  memorial  is  to  be  the  decoration  of  the  present 
reredos  and  of  the  east  end  in  opus  stctile  and  mosaics  from  the 
studios  of  Messrs  Powell  and  Son,  of  Whitefriars,  the  architect 
being  Mr  F.  Lovell  Lee.     The  estimated  cost  is  ^^350. 
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The  Rt  Rev  Dr  Atlay,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  formerly  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  the  College,  was,  on  June  24  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  diocese  with  his  portrait,  painted  by  the  Hon  John 
Collier. 

The  Rev  Thomas  Field  (B.A.  i844\  Rector  of  Bigby,  and 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  the  College,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Welton  Painshall  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
Mr  Field  has  more  than  once  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
Eagle,  and  his  many  Johnian  friends  will  rejoice  at  his  latest 
promotion. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Mayor,  Rector  of  Frating,  having  resigned 
his  position  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  Felstead  School, 
Dr  Sandys  has  been  co-opted  in  his  place. 

Ds  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  Scholar  of  the  College,  and  late 
Editor  of  the  Eagle,  has  been  appointed  a  Lecturer  in  History 
to  the  Non-Collegiate  Students'  Board. 

Mr  H.  W.  Simpkinson,  late  Fellow  of  tlie  College  and  now 
one  of  the  Examiners  in  the  Education  Office,  Whitehall,  has 
been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education. 

The  Rev  Augustus  Jackson  (B.A.  1859)  has  been  appointed 
by  Earl  Amherst,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Kent,  to  be  Junior 
Provincial  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Kent  Freemasons. 

Mr  William  Garnett  (B.A.  1873),  D.C.L,  Durham,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Steward,  has  resigned  the  Principalship  of  the 
Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle,  to  take  up  the  position 
of  Director  of  Technical  Education  to  the  London  County 
Council. 

Mr  R.  A.  Sampson  (Third  Wrangler  1888,  and  First  Smith's 
Prizeman),  Fellow  of  the  College  and  Isaac  Newton  Student  in 
Astronomy,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle,  in  succession  to 
Principal  Garnett. 

Dr  Arthur  Schuster,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Victoria 
University,  and  formerly  Fellow-Commoner  of  the  College,  has 
been  awarded  the  Royal  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  his 
electrical  researches  and  discoveries. 

The  first  Walsingham  Medal  hitherto  awarded  has  been  gained 
by  E.  W.  MacBride,  Fellow  of  the  College,  for  his  researches  in 
Zoology.  The  Medal  was  founded  by  the  High  Steward,  Lord 
Walsingham,  F.R.S.,  for  the  encouragement  of  original  research 
in  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Physiology,  and  is  awarded 
by  the  Special  Board  for  Biology  and  Geology. 

The  Royal  Statistical  Society  has  awarded  its  Howard  Medal, 
with  a  cheque  for  ^20,  for  an  essay  on  The  Perils  and  Protection 
of  Infant  Life,  to  Dr  Hugh  R.  Jones  (B.A.  1SS4). 
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Ds  W.  B.  Morton  (Eighth  Wrangler  1892),  has  been 
appointed  Assistant-Professor  of  Blathematics  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 

I\Ir  Philip  Baylis  (B  A.  1S72)  has  been  appointed  Her 
]\Iajesty's  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  Bart.,  retired. 

IMr  Benedict  Jones  (B.A.  1879),  has  been  elected  IMayor  of 
Birkenhead,  after  seven  years'  service  on  the  Council  of  the 
Borough. 

Mr  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  formerly  Fellow  of  the  College,  has 
been  appointed  Head-master  of  St  Olave's  School,  Soiithwark. 
IMr  Rushbrooke  was  for  many  years  one  of  Dr  Abbott's  ablest 
lieutenants  at  the  City  of  London  School,  and  all  who  know 
his  work  and  influence  there  will  be  glad  to  see  him  placed  in  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 

IMr  John  Russell  (B.A.  1882)  has  been  elected  Warden  of 
University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  London,  in  succession  to 
IMr  Philip  Wicksteed.  He  retains  his  mastership  at  University 
College  School. 

Ds  A.  E.  jMonro  (Eleventh  Wrangler  1S89)  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Naval  Instructor  in  Her  Majesty's  Service. 

Ds  W.  W.  Haslett  (First  Class  Classical  Tripos  1S91)  has 
been  appointed  Head-master  of  the  newly-founded  St  Andrew's 
School,  Dublin. 

Ds  Gerald  H.  Harries  (B.A.  1S93)  has  been  appointed 
Assistant-master  at  the  Choir  school  of  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  the  Final  Examination  of 
Candidates  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1892  the 
first  and  second  places  are  taken  by  Johnians,  K.  C.  De  and 
J.  F.  Gruning.  Ds  W.  N.  ]Maw,  and  Ds  F.  X.  DSouza  are 
respectively  tenth  and  twenty-fourth  on  the  list.  Among  those 
selected  in  1S91  C.  L.  S.  Russell  took  the  eighteenth  place 
in  the  Final  Examination.  Ds  J.  G.  Burn  is  among  those 
selected  in  1893,  ^'^d  has  returned  into  residence  to  prepare  for 
his  Final. 

J.  G.  Leathem,  Scholar  of  the  College,  appears  in  the  First 
Division  of  the  Pass  List  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc,  and  Ds  J.  B. 
Dale  (B  A.  1893)  in  the  First  Division  for  E.A.,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London. 

R.  K.  IMcElderry  has  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in 
Ancient  Classics  at  the  IM.A.  examination  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  being  the  only  one  in  the  class.  Ds  R.  C. 
Heron  (B.A.  1893)  has  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  ]Mathe- 
matical  Science  in  the  same  examination,  and  has  been  awarded 
a  special  prize  of  £\o. 
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Among  those  just  called  to  the  Bar  are  ^Tr  George  James 
Turner,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (B.A  1889),  an  ex-editor  of  the  Eagle, 
and  Mr  A.  R.  Pennington,  of  the  Inner  Temple  (B.A.  1889), 
well-known  for  his  services  and  benefactions  to  the  Lady 
IMargaret  Boat  Club. 

Dr  George  Parker  (B.A.  1877)  has  been  appointed  Assistant- 
physician  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital.  He  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  testimonial  by  his  patients  at  the  Bristol 
Dispensary  on  resigning  office  there. 

The  Rev  T.  F.  Scott,  of  this  College,  took  part  as  a  Cam- 
bridge Graduate  in  the  ceremonies  at  Upsala  (September  5  to  7), 
commemorating  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Swedish  Reformation. 

A  handsome  window  has  been  placed  in  Emmanuel  Church, 
Clifton,  as  a  memorial  of  the  services  of  the  Rev  T.  G.  Luckock 
(B.A.  1854),  who  erected  the  church,  and  recently  resigned  the 
incumbency. 

The  Hymers  College,  Hull,  founded  in  pursuance  of  the 
intention  of  the  late  Dr  Hymers,  Rector  of  Brandesburlon,  and 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's,  was  formally  opened 
on  October  30  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Herschell).  The 
Waster  and  the  President  represented  the  College  at  the 
ceremony. 

The  College  Essay  Prizes  for  the  year  1892-3  have  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — Third  I'ear — Not  awarded.  Second  Vtar — 
G.  S.  Osborn.     First  Fear — J.  A.  Chotzner. 

A  bust  of  the  late  Dr  Kennedy,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Fellow  of  the  College,  has  been  presented  by  i\Ir  Graves 
to  the  College  Library.  The  bust  is  the  work  of  INIr  Henry 
Wiles  of  Cambridge. 

Among  the  books  published  in  the  past  term  by  the  L'ni- 
versity  Press  is  a  volume  of  Greek  and  Latin  Verse  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  College,  the  late  Canon  T.  S.  Evans, 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Durham.  The  volume  is  edited  by  his 
son-in-law,  Canon  Waite  of  Durham,  who  has  contributed  a  most 
interesting  memoir  of  the  author. 

The  Classical  Reviav  for  October  opens  with  an  important 
review  of  the  Gottingen  School  of  Comparative  Philology  by  the 
late  ]\Ir  Darbishire.  The  corresponding  position  in  the  No- 
vember number  is  occupied  by  a  long  and  interesting  article  by 
Mr  E.  E.  Sikes,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Lecturer  of  the  College, 
on  Folk-lore  in  the  '  Works  and  Days'  of  Hesiod. 

Dr  Sandys  has'  presented  to  the  Collection  of  College 
Worthies  in  the  Combination  Room  an  autotype  reproduction 
of  Haydon's  second  portrait  of  Wordsworth,  drawn  at  Rydal 
I\Iount  in  18 18,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Landseer  in  1S31.    It 
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is  the  portrait  which  the  poet  himself  used  to  describe  as  that 
of  '  Tiie  Brigand.'  {See  Prof  William  Knight's  Wordsworthiana, 
PP-  37-39)- 

The  following  have  also  been  added  to  the  collection  of 
Johnian  portraits  in  the  smaller  Combination  Room:  (i)  A 
large  mezzotint  of  "  The  Right  Honble  Thomas  Philip 
Earl  de  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  &€.,  &c.  Painted 
by  William  Robinson.  Engraved  by  Wm.  Brett  and  S.  Cousins." 
Lord  de  Grey  (1781  — 1859)  was  "  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
an  excellent  architect,  and  munificent  patron  of  fine  arts " 
{Cooper). 
Presented  by  Dr  Donald  MacAlister,   Tutor. 

(2)  An  aquatint  of  "  Soame  Jenyns  Esqr.  Painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Engraved  by  W.  Dickinson,  Sept.  z\th,  1776. 
Soame  Jenyns  (1704 — 1787)  was  a  poet  of  note,  "an  able 
essayist  and  miscellaneous  writer."    {Cooper). 

Presented  by  Dr  Donald  MacAlister,   Tutor. 

(3)  A  large  engraving  of  "The  Reverend  James  Ind 
Welldon,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Tonbridge  School.  London, 
F'bniary  1st,  1888,  published  by  the  Fi7ie  Art  Society  {Limited), 
148,  Ntw  Bond  Street."  signed  by  ihe  artist,  T.  Blake  Wirgman. 
Dr  Welldon  was  Fifth  Classic  and  Thirtieth  Wrangler  1834^ 
Fellow  of  the  College,  and  for  more  than  30  years  Head  Master 
of  Tonbridge  School.  The  original  picture  hangs  in  the 
School  House,  Tonbridge. 

Kindly  presented  by  the  Members  of  the  Old  Tonbridgian  Society. 

The  preachers  in  the  College  Chapel  this  term  have  been — 
the  Master,  Mr  Almack  (Vicar  of  Ospringe),  INIr  Graves,  INIr  ). 
Sephton  (formerly  Head  master  of  the  Liverpool  histitute),  IMr 
Chamberlain  (Rector  of  Staplehurst),  and  Mr  JBevan  (Gresham 
Professor  of  Divinity). 

The  following  members  of  the  College  were  ordained  at 
Norwich  in  July,  the  ordination  having  been  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  in  the  See  : 

Name.  Diocese.  Parish. 

Cole,  J.  W.,  B.A.  Norwich       Quidenham 

Phillips,  W.  Richmond,  M.A.       Norwich       Christ  Church,  Lowestoft 

At  this,  the  first  ordination  held  by  Bishop  Sheepshanks,  ]\Ir 
Richmond  Phillips  was  the  Gospeller. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  at  the 
September  Ordinations: 

Na77ie. 
Bannerman,W.  E.,  M.A. 
Cassell,  J.  R.,  B.A. 
Cole,  A.  B.  F.,  B.A, 
Corder,  B.  J.,  B.A. 


Diocese. 

Parish. 

Lichfield 

Horninglow 

Oxford 

St  John,  Reading 

Oxford 

Wing 

Oxford 

Hanilope 
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The  following  ecclesiastical  appointments  are  announced 


Name. 
Andrews,  G.,  M.A. 
Davies,  D. 
Pryke,  W.  E.,  M.A. 
Lucas,  W.,  M.A. 


B.A.  From 

(1872) 

(1886)  V.  St  Asaph 

(1866)  Head     Master,     Lan- 
caster School 
(1858)  V.  Ottringham 


Roberts,  C.  M.,  B.D,  (1857)  R.  Brinkley 

Davies,  J.  P.,  M.A.  (1873)  R.  Street 

Street,  J.  H.  (1874)  V.  Tonga 

Crossley,  C.  H.,  M.A.  (18S2)  R.  Nowton 


Lloyd,  J.  A.,  M.A. 
Lewis,  G.  H. 


(1873)  C.  St  Margaret,  Lynn 
(1870)  Furlough 


SitweU,  G.W.,  M.A.      (1861)  V.  Leamington,  Hast- 
ings 
Clarke,  J.,  M.A.  (1870)  V.  Burton  Fleming 

Easton,  J.  G.,  M.A.       (1876)  V.  Ilketshall 

Wellacott,  W.T.,  M.A.  (1875)  Assistant Master,New- 

ton  Abbott  College 

Stuart,  E.  A.,  M.A.  (1876)  V.  St  James,  Hollo- 
way 

Walton,  O.  F.,  M.A.     (1872)  V.  St  Thomas,  York. 


Everard,  G.,  M.A. 
Evans,  J.  D.,  M.A 
Nicholson,  W.W.,  M.A.  (1882)  Chaplain  R.  N 


(1 85 1)  V.      Chi-ist      Church, 

Dover 
(1882)  V,  Walmersley 


Starkey,  G.  A.,  M.A.  (1870)  V.  Whiteparish 

Bluett,  T.  L.  (1877)  C.  Southchurch 

Walker,  R.  H.  (1879)  C.M.S.,  Eq.  Africa 

Jones,  W.  W.,  M.A.  (i8t>o) 


Field,  T.,  B.D. 


(1 84 1)  R.  Bigby 


Jackson,  G.  F.,  M.A.  (1882)  C.  H.  Trin.,  Brompton 

Ainger,  F.  E.,  M.A.  (1882) 

Anderson,  W.  M.  (1886)  C.  Faringdon 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  M.A.  (i88o)  C.  Tidenham 


To  he 

R.  Great  Longstowe, 
Derby 

R.  Brymbro,  Wrex- 
ham 

R.  Marwood,  Barn- 
staple 

V.  Burstwick,  York 

R.  Aldridge,  Walsall 

R.  Tvvineham 

V.  St  Saviour,  Bingley 

Rural  Dean  of  Horn- 
ingsheath 

V.  St  Giles,  Nonvich 

Chaplain    Ghorepuri, 
Poonah 

Rural  Dean,  Dua- 
church 

V.  Lissington 

R.  Brinkley,  New- 
market 

V.  Bradworthy,  Devon 

V.  St.  Matthew,  Bays- 
water 

V.  St  John,  Wolver- 
hampton 

V.  St.  Andrew,  South- 
port 

Rural  Dean,  Bury, 
Lanes. 

Chap,  to  the  Camper- 
down 

R.  Hawkswell,  Essex 

V.  Colney  St  Peter, 
Herts. 

Archdeacon  of  Uganda 

R.  Woodbiidge,  Suf- 
folk 

Prebendary  of  Welton 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral 

Chap,  at  Barcelona 

V.  Sparsholt,  Hants. 

R.  Biyanston,  Dorset 

V.  Caldecot,  Chepstow 


Amongst  the  appointments  above  recorded  may  be  specially 
noted  that  of  Mr  R,  H.  Walker,  well  known  in  connexion  with 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  to  be  the  Bishop's  deputy  in  Uganda  ; 
of  Mr  Everard,  an  influential  mission  preacher,  who  removes  from 
Dover  to  the  leading  church  in  Southport;  of  Mr  E.  A.  Stuart, 
the  very  successful  Thursday  morning  lecturer  at  St  Mary-le-Bow, 
M'ho  exchanges  St  James's,  HoUoway,  for  one  of  the  principal 
churches  in  the  West-end  of  London,  St  Matthew's,  Baysvvater ; 
and  of  Mr  Nicholson,  who  is  appointed  to  H.M  S.  Camptrdoivn. 
VOL.  xvm.  N 
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The  removal  of  Mr  Torry  to  Marston  Mortaine  left  the  parish 
of  Marwood  in  North  Devon  vacant;  to  this  the  College  has 
presented  Mr  Pryke,  formerly  Scholar  and  Naden  Divinity 
Student,  14th  Wrangler  in  i866  and  Second  Class  in  the  Theo- 
logical Tripos  in  1867.  Mr  Pryke  has  been  for  twenty  years 
Head  Master  of  Lancaster  School,  which  he  has  raised  to  a  high 
place  among  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  North  of  England. 
Among  his  boys  were  Dr  Tucker,  (Senior  Classic  1882),  Mr 
Marr,  our  present  Lecturer  in  Geology,  and  Mr  Seward,  Univer- 
sity Lecturer  in  Botany. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  presentation  to  Staplehurst  left  Aldridge 
vacant,  which  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  C.  M. 
Roberts,  Rector  of  Brinkley,  formerly  Scholar,  and  for  many 
years  Head  Master  of  Monmouth  School.  Mr  Roberts  is 
succeeded  at  Brinkley  by  Mr  Easton,  formerly  Scholar,  and 
sometime  Head  Master  of  Yarmouth  School. 

Besides  Mr  Blomefield,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  our  Obituary, 
the  College  loses  another  clergyman  who  took  his  degree  over 
sixty  years  ago.  The  Rev  J.  C.  Burnett  graduated  in  1829, 
and  after  serving  several  curacies  and  incumbencies  in  the  South- 
west was  appointed  to  the  living  of  St  Michael,  Bath,  which  he 
held  for  thirty-six  years. 

The  senior  clergymen  now  on  the  College  books  are  the  Rev 
Sir  John  Henry  Fludyer  (1826)  and  Canon  C.  T.  Whitley 
(Senior  Wrangler  1830). 

A  brass  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr  Parkinson  has  lately  been 
put  up  in  the  College  Chapel.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

In  memoriam  •  mariti '  carissimi 

Stephani  •  Parkinson  •  S  •  T  •  P 

CoUegii  •  Divi  •  Johannis 

Socii  •  Lectoris  •  Tutoris  •  Praesidis 

qui  •  summos  •  in  •  studiis  •  mathematicis  •  honores  •  adeptus 

vixit  •  Collegio  •  fidelis 

amicis  '  iucundus 

discipulis  •  dilectus 

monumentum  •  uxor  *  superstes  •  ponendum  •  curavit 

natus  •  A  •  S  •  mdcccxxiii  •  obiit  A  •  S  •  mdccclxxxix 

Another  brass,  the  inscription  of  which  is  subjoined,  has  been 
put  up  in  memory  of  Mr  F.  C.  Wace. 

In  loving  Memory  of 
Frederick  Charles  Wace,  MA :  JP :  DL. 

Esquire  Bedell 

Late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  this  College 

Mayor  of  Cambridge  1889 — 1891 

Alderman  of  the  Borough  and  of  the  County  Council. 

Born  June  17th   1836  Died  Jan.  25th  1893 

Buried  at  Cherryhinton. 

This  tablet  is  placed  by  his  family. 
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The  Manner  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  the  First  of 
England,  edited  for  the  Henry  Bradshaiv  Liturgical  Text 
Society  by  Mr  Chr.  Wordsworth,  is  described  by  the  Editor  in 
the  following  words  : 

"The  manuscript  marked  'L.  15,'  in  the  Library  of  St 
John's  College,  is  the  main  source  which  supplies  the  text  now 
printed  for  our  Society  as  the  Coronation  Service  actually  used 
at  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  I  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
2  Feb.  162^. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  very  book  which  King  Charles  held 
in  his  hand  on  that  occasion. 

For  this  interesting  fact  we  have  the  express  statement 
in  the  handwriting  of  Abp  Sancroft,  "  /  have  reason  to  thinJ:, 
y*  tis  y^  very  Book  luhich  the  King  held  in  his  Hatid  at  yt  grtat 
solemnity^ 

The  little  book,  which  measures  6f  inches  by  \\  inches,  is 
well  bound  in  a  seventeenth  century  binding  of  green  leather 
^ilt,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  gilt,  the  pages  are  ruled  with  red 
lines  for  the  margin,  and  the  ceremonial  directions  are  rubri- 
cated. Text  and  rubrics  are  alike  written  in  a  clear  large  print- 
like hand,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  67  pages.  The  hymn 
Veni  Creator  comes  as  an  appendix  on  p.  69. 

The  first  quire  in  the  book  (leaves  i  — 12)  consisted  in  King 
Charles'  time  mainly  of  blank  paper,  the  8th  leaf  being  the  title 
page,  and  the  9th,  loth,  and  i  ith  being  occupied  with  the  note 
Ex  Lib/0  Regali,  the  prescription  for  the  (3il  and  the  list  of 
Bishops,  &c. 

The  volume  subsequently  fell  into  Abp  Sancroft's  hands, 
aud  he,  while  respecting  the  blank  backs  of  the  leaves  already 
containing  writing  on  one  side,  filled  pages  1=^,  2*,  2^,  3a-  with 
historical  notes  and  extracts  from  Fuller  and  Heylin  ;  and  others 
on  pp.  67,  70  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  For  the  practical  purpose 
of  utilising  the  book  for  the  Coronation  of  King  James  II  and  his 
consort,  he  interlined  the  text  book  of  the  Coronation  office 
(which  concerned  the  crowning  of  King  Charles  I  without  his 
Queen)  with  such  corrections  and  additions  as  would  make  it 
correspond  with  a  certain  old  copy  which  he  had,  and  would 
render  it  applicable  for  the  double  Coronation  in  1685.  This 
he  was  readily  able  to  do,  as  there  were  copies  extant  of  the 
discarded  form  which  had  been  prepared  on  the  supposition 
that  Henrietta  Maria  would  be  crowned  in  1626.  The  copy 
which  Sancroft  employed  for  his  purpose  in  i68|  was,  as  he 
tells  us,  a  form  on  large  folio  paper  in  the  King's  Paper  Office. 
He  found  space  on  pp.  71 — 75  for  transcribing  the  whole  Order 
for  the  actual  Coronation  and  Investiture  of  the  Queen  Consort, 
but  for  his  collation  of  those  rubrics  which  related  to  the  King, 
or  to  the  King  and  Queen  jointly,  in  other  portions  of  the 
Service  he  did  not  find  the  margins  of  K  in  every  case  sufficient 
for  his  addenda.  Accordingly  he  made  use  of  the  verso  page  of 
the  last  leaf  of  the  (unnumbered)  quire  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
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as  a  receptacle  for  four  of  his  longer  and  least  manageable  in- 
sertions from  the  Paper-Office  copy,  and  when  ii°  was  thus 
filled  he  worked  backwards  to  12^/' 

We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  give  a  descriptive  notice  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Register  of  Admissions,  which,  was 
issued  from  the  University  Press  during  the  summer.  Mean- 
while the  following  article  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
2Q  August  1893  will  convey  some  impression  of  its  contents  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  book. 

"  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  has  produced  many  men  who 
in  the  different  walks  of  life  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Its  history  forms  a  part  of  the  national  life,  and  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  its  students  may  well  be  nourished  upon  the  traditions 
of  its  past.  The  same  claim  might  indeed  be  made  for  every 
great  school  and  college,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  such  insti- 
tutions gathered  up  their  records  and  put  in  black  and  white 
the  evidence  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity. A  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  St  John's 
in  the  publication  of  the  'Admissions'  of  students  from  January 
ibl%  to  July  17 1 5.  Eleven  years  have  elapsed  between 
the  issue  of  the  first  and  second  volume,  but  historical  and 
genealogical  students  will  rejoice  to  possess  these  books,  with 
their  admirable  and  elaborate  indices,  and  will  be  grateful  to 
Professor  John  E.  B.  Mayor  for  the  labour,  in  which  he  has 
been  zealously  aided  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Scott,  the  Bursar  of  the 
College.  There  are  many  Northern,  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Welsh,  and  Shropshire  names  to  award  the  inquiries  of  local 
antiquaries.  There  are  indications,  too,  of  the  outbreaks  of  war 
and  pestilence,  and  there  are  occasional  phrases  which  bring 
before  us  in  a  vivid  manner  the  difference  between  now  and 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  scholars  who  in  1647  came  from 
'  Strand,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.'  A  remarkable  fact  be- 
comes apparent,  that  in  the  period  covered  by  this  register — 
not  a  time  to  which  we  look  for  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
either  learning  or  pliilanthropy — many  poor  men's  sons  found 
their  way  to  St  John's.  Amongst  the  trades  enumerated  of  the 
fathers  of  the  pupils  are  those  of  barber,  baker,  collier,  inn- 
keeper, tanner,  weaver,  wheelwright,  shepherd,  and  shipwright. 
One  page  records  the  admission  of  eight  young  men.  The  first 
was  the  son  of  a  knight,  the  second  of  the  college  butler,  the 
third  of  the  college  baker,  the  fourth  of  a  citizen  of  London,  the 
fifth  of  a  clergyman,  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  husbandmen,  and 
the  eighth  of  a  gentleman.  Thus  the  registers  tell,  to  use 
Professor  Mayor's  phrase,  'how  far  the  College  fulfilled  its 
mission  of  uniting  class  to  class.  We  see  noblemen,  baronets, 
esquires,  gentlemen,  meeting  on  equal  footing  with  the  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  classes  and  with  artisans.  Together 
all  went  to  the  same  grammar  school,  together  the  more 
promising  proceeded  to  the  University;    for  plain  living  threw 
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open  doors  to  every  fortune.'  And  he  adds  :  '  We  boast  of 
our  reforms,  but  should  be  puzzled  to  show  that  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  of  our  countrymen  find  as  much  to  attract  them 
here  now  as  they  did  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.'  Something 
may  depend  upon  the  different  trade  terminology  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  when  such 
allowances  have  been  made  there  remains  the  fact  that  our 
ancestors  not  infrequently  succeeded  in  guiding  poor  but  clever 
lads  from  the  primary  school  to  the  University— an  achievement 
that  many  people  imagine  to  belong  to  the  present  age  ex- 
clusively." 

The  Rev  C.  J.  Blomfield,  Rector  of  Launton  and  Rural 
Dean  of  Bicester,  who  is  pubhshing  a  History  of  the  parishes  in 
his  Deanery,  has  recently  issued  Part  vii  dealing  with  the 
parishes  of  Fritwell  and  Soulderne.  For  some  facts  in  the 
history  of  both  parishes  he  has  made  use  of  documents  pre- 
.served  in  St  John's  among  the  papers  relating  to  the  College 
living  of  Soulderne.  Soulderne  was  one  of  the  benefices  given 
to  the  College  by  John  Williams,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
]\Ir  Blomfield  gives  a  full  account  of  all  the  Rectors  presented 
by  the  College,  derived  from  the  College  Registers  and  anno- 
tated from  Prof  Mayor's  collections  and  other  sources.  Two 
names  occur  in  the  list  of  Rectors  which  are  of  interest  in 
literary  history,  the  Rev  Geoffrey  Shaw,  the  subject  of  "  The 
Soulderne  Ghost  Story,"  an  account  of  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Eagle  (xvi,  17),  and  the  Rev  Robert  Jones,  Rector  from  1805 
till  1835,  the  friend  of  Wordsworth,  who  has  given  a  sketch  of 
him  in  one  of  his  Poems  of  Sentiment  a^id  Reflection.  Wordsworth 
visited  Jones  at  Soulderne,  and  hasdescribed  the  old  Rectory 
House  (now  destroyed)  in  one  of  the  Miscellaneous  Sonnets,  'A 
Parsonage  in  Oxfordshire.'  Wordsworth  and  Jones  travelled 
together  in  France,  a  fact  recorded  in  the  third  of  the  Sonnets 
dedicated  to  Liberty : 

Jones,  as  from  Calais  southward  you  and  I 

Went  pacing  side  by  side. . . . 

The  poet  also  refers  to  him  as  "  one  of  my  dearest  and 
earliest  friends."  A  view  of  the  old  Rectory  House  is  given  in 
Mr  Blomfield's  book. 

In  Dr  William  Wright's  recent  book  The  Brontes  in  Ireland 
will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  the  Rev  Patrick  Bronte, 
father  of  the  novelists  (B;A.  1806).  Dr  Wright  is  very  severe 
on  the  '  baseless  assertion  '  that  the  Brontes  were  called  Brunty, 
Branty,  or  Prunty  in  Ireland.  Those  who  hold  this  view  argue 
that  no  Irish  name  ends  in  an  accented  e  and  that  if  the  name 
was  pronounced  Brunty  that  w^as  how  it  must  have  been  spelled. 
When  Patrick  Bronte  entered  St  John's  ist  October  1802, 
the  keeper  of  the  Admission  Register  entered  him  as  Patrick 
Branty.     But  he  signed  himself  on  Matriculation  in  that  term 
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Pair.  Bronte.  He  appears  in  the  University  Calendar  of  the 
term  as  Bronte  and  with  the  «ame  spelling  in  the  College 
Register  of  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners. 

Prof  Mayor  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
entries  on  admission  were  for  many  years  taken  down  from  the 
lips  of  the  man  himself.  So  by  help  of  an  Irish  brooue,  for 
Bronte  was  of  humble  birth,  'Bronte'  might  well  sound  like 
'Branty'  to  English  ears. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  change  of  name  have  an  ingenious 
theory.  In  1799  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  resolved 
and  ordained  that  the  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Bronte,  on 
the  skirts  of  Etna,  with  its  territories  and  dependencies  should 
be  conferred  on  Lord  Nelson;  and  in  January  1801  Nelson 
obtained  the  permission  of  his  Sovereign  to  assume  the  title,  and 
began  to  sign  himself  "  Nelson  and  Bronte."  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  patriotic  young  freshman  should  be  anxious 
to  drop  the  vulgar  Branty  and  blossom  out  into  the  glory  of 
the  foreign-looking  Bronte  ?  But  if  he  did  so  it  was  between 
the  time  of  his  entry  at  St  John's  and  his  matriculation. 

In  Dr  Wright's  volume  will  be  found  photographic  facsimiles 
of  Bronte's  signature  on  Matriculation  and  on  his  obtaining  the 
B.A,  degree  22  April  1806.  There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait 
of  him  at  p.  159. 

An  article  by  E.  S.  T.  in  the  Christ's  College  Magazine  for 
last  Easter  Term  gives  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  pro- 
portion of  men  entered  at  the  ten  largest  Colleges  who 
ultimately  graduated  in  Arts.  From  Easter  1880  to  Lent  1890 
the  following  numbers  matriculated  : 

Trinity 1829  Pembroke   527 

St  John's 964  Clare    524 

Trinity  Hall 631  Christ's    441 

Jesus 579  Corpus 391 

Caius 573  Emmanuel 340 

Of  these  the  following  percentages  graduated  with  First  or 
Second  Class  Honours,  or  in  the  '  Poll,'  between  1883  and  1892  : 

ist  Class        2nd  Class.         Poll. 

Trinity   10-9 

St  John's 14-2 

Trinity  Hall 2-i 

Jesus 3-5 

Caius 1 1 '2 

Pembroke 8-o 

Clare 5-5 

Christ's    127 

Corpus 2-4 

Emmanuel    io-6 

Total 8-9  15-2  39-5 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  St  John's  comes  out  so  well  in 
this  comparison.  Its  proportion  of  First  Classes  is  the  largest 
of  all. 
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JOHNIANA. 

Voll  Hoffnung  und  gehobenen  Geistes  sah  er  sich  eingereiht  in  die  Zahl 
der  Undergraduates  von  St  John's  College.  Anfangs  fand  er  alle  Erwartung- 
en  noch  iibertroffen.  Das  neue  Kleid,  die  voile  Borse  mit  unbeschrankter 
Freiheit  der  Verfiigiing,  die  Fragen,  Ratschliige,  Warnungen  und  unschuld- 
igen  Neckereien,  mit  denen  jeder  Neuling  in  die  Sitten  und  Gebrauche  der 
alma  mater  eingeweiht  wird,  die  Einladungen  schnellgewonnener  Freunde 
zu  solennem  Abendessen  mit  Wein  und  Siidfriichten — alles  war  eine  Welt 
zu  sehr  verschieden  von  der  einfach  biiuerlichen,  in  der  er  aufgewachsen  war, 
um  ihn  nicht  wie  ein  Feenmarchen  zu  blenden  und  zu  verwirren. 

Marie  Gothein  :  "William  Wordsworth  i.  13  (1S93). 

The  Old  Screen  of  St  John's  College  Chapl 
Sir, 

Your  excellent  article  on  June  24th  re  the  Melton  Mowbray  meeting 
of  the  Lincoln  Architectural  Society  has  only  just  come  under  my  notice.  Let 
me  note  an  interesting  omission  in  your  allusion  to  Whissendine  Church,  viz. 
that  in  the  south  aisle  of  nave  the  rood-screen  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, has  found  a  resting  place.  Passing  beneath  it,  above  a  hundied 
generations  of  old  Johnians  were  "  marked  "  on  entering  chapel ;  but  on  the 
building  of  the  new  chapel  in  1865  it  was  ruthlessly  discarded  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  and  was  with  pleasure  and  I'egret  discovered  the  other  day  by 

An  Old  Johnian. 
The  Builder :  29  July  1893. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Do  we  not  remember  the  fate  of  the  pious  Bishop  Fisher,  whose 
power  was  exercised  only  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  piety  ?  Little  did  he  think,  when  he  advised  his 
royal  pupil  to  erect  the  munificent  foundations  of  St  John's  and  Christ  s 
Colleges,  that  they  would  swarm  with  the  enemies  of  his  religion  and  the 
friends  of  his  persecutors  ! 

The  Examijier :  27  January  1828  (p.  51). 

The  Rev  WiUiam  Taylor  Newbold  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
first  Cantab  who  had  filled  the  office  [of  Head  Master  of  St  Bees  School] 
since  the  appointment  of  Jonathan  Banks  in  1681,  and  the  first  who  was  not 
a  native  of  either  Cumberland  or  Westmorland,  M'as  nominated  Head  Master 
in  January  1880  by  the  Rev  Dr  Magrath,  Provost  of  Queens',  also  the  first 
not  being  a  native  of  either  of  those  two  counties  who  had  held  that 
distinguished  position. 

[Then  follows  an  account  of  the  New  Scheme  for  the  Government  of  the 
School,  and  the  expenditure  of  ^14,793  15^-.  on  new  buildings.]  Brief  though 
the  period  is  since  this  large  expenditure  was  incurred,  and  great  as  is  the 
increased  accommodation,  it  is  already  insufficient.  So  successful  has  been 
Mr  Newbold's  administration  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  purchase  the 
largest  house  in  the  village  for  the  overflow  of  the  boarders  who  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev  Mr  Alderson,  the  second  master.  The  number  of  scholars  at 
present  is  160,  of  whom  120  are  boarders  :  and  it  may  be  that  we  may  see  a 
still  further  extension  of  the  buildings,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
coal  royalty  will  be  much  greater  in  the  future  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the 
past. 

W.  Jackson,  F.S.A.  :  Papers  and  Pedigrees  mainly  relating  to 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  11.  pp.  224,  226  (1892). 
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Mr  G.  W.  Childs  is  to  erect  a  handsome  black  granite  monument  over  the 
neglected  grave  of  Richard  A.  Proctor  [B.A,  i860],  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
New  York.     On  one  side  of  the  monument  will  run  the  inscription  : — 

RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  Astronomer, 
Born  in  Chelsea,  England, 

March  23,   1837. 

Died  in  New  York  City, 

Sept.   12,   1888, 

Aged  51  years. 


How  good  !    how  kind !    and  he  is  gone  ! 


Erected  by  George  W.  Childs. 
The  apex  of  the  shaft  will  appropriately  be  crowned  by  a  star. 

The  most  interesting  point  about  the  memorial,  however,  will  be  the 
following  curious  epitaph  letter  from  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  back  of  the 
memorial : — 

Fairfield,  Pewsey,  England. 

On  public  as  on  private  grounds  Prof  Proctor's  premature  death  was 
much  to  be  lamented.  He  united  great  detailed  knowledge  with  broad 
general  views  in  an  unusual  degree,  and,  while  admirably  fitted  for  a  popular 
expositor,  was  at  the  same  time  well  equipped  for  original  investigations, 
which,  had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have  added  to  our  astronomical  know- 
ledge. Prof  Proctor  was  also  to  be  admired  for  his  endeavours  to  keep  the 
pursuit  of  science  Iree  from  the  corrupting  and  paralysing  influence  of 
State  aid. 
July  5,  1893.  Herbert  Spencer. 

A  re-burial  service  will  be  conducted  by  Dr  Talmage. 

Westminster  Gazette :  29  August  1893. 


College   Examinations    1893. 


Prizemen. 

Mathematics. 

ltd  Year  (Dec.  1892). 

2ftd  Year. 

1st  Year. 

1st  Class. 

1st  Class. 

1st  Class. 

j  Dale 

Leathem 

Bromwich 

t  Franks,  R.  S. 

Borchardt 

Maclaurin 

Cummings 

Hibbert-Ware 

Maclachlan 

I  Heron 
■|  Hudson,  E.  C. 

Raw 

Smallpeice 

Werner 

[  Cama 
'|De 

i  Hardwick 
1  Sargent,  H. 

Newling 

Hart 

Brock 

Edmunds 

i  Carter 

Webb 

{  Schroder 
( Small 

Hay 

Powell 

Classics. 

ird  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

1st  Year. 

1st  Class. 

1st  Class. 

1st  Class. 

Sheepshanks 

McElderry 

Hardwich  {div.  i) 

Horton- Smith,  L. 

Tate,  R.  W. 

Chotzner         ,, 

Long,  H.  E. 

Gaskell 

Moore  {div.  2) 

Bylcs         „ 

Our  Clironicle. 
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Natural  Sciences. 
Candidates  for  Part  I.  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Trifos. 

2nd  Year.  "ist  Year. 

1st  Class.  1st  Class. 

Eagles  Blackmail,  V.  H. 

Horton-Smith,  R.  J.  West 
Orton 


History. 

Law. 

Indian  Civil  Service, 

1st  Year. 
1st  Class. 
McKee 

2nd  Year. 
Yusuf-AU 

Prizes. 

Russell 

Sir  John  Herschel. 

Greek  Testament. 

Hebrew. 

Dale 

Prox.  ace. 
Cummings 
Franks 

None  awarded. 

T,rd  Year. 
Hutton,  A.  R.  R. 

2nd  Year. 
Pearson 

Reading. 

Newcombe  Prize. 

[  Edmunds 
[Tait,  A.  J. 

{for  Moral  Sciences). 
Corbett 

Wright's  Prizes. 

T,td  Year, 
Franks,  R.  S. 
Sheepshanks 

2nd  Year. 
Leathern 
McElderry 
Ortoa 

1st  Year. 
Bromwich 
Hardwich 
McKee 

West 

Hughes  Prizes. 

Hughes  Exhibition. 

[Dale 

'[Horton-Smith, 
Masterman 

L. 

{for 

■  Church  History) 
Earle 

English  Essay  Prizes  (December  1892). 
T^rd  Year.  2nd  Year.  1st  Year. 

Brown,  W.  L.  Kidd  Osbora 

Foundation  Scholarships  Continued. 


Aickin 

Blackman,  S.  S.  F. 

Borchardt 

Brown,  W.  L. 

Chevalier 

Chotzner 

Cummings 

Dale 

D'Souza 

Franks,  R.  S. 

Hardwich 

Heron 

Hibbert-Ware 


Horton-Smith,  L. 

Hough 

Hudson,  E.  C. 

Jones,  H.  P. 

Leathern 

Long,  B. 

Lupton 

MacBride 

McDougall 

McElderry 

Maclachlan 

McNeile 


Hutchinson  Studentship. 
Blackman,  F.  F. 

VOL.  xvni. 


Masterman 

Newling 

Nicklin,  J.  A. 

Pocklington 

Raw 

Sheepshanks 

Smallpeice 

Smith,  R.  T. 

Stone 

Tate,  R.  W. 

Villy 

Werner 

Choral  Studentships, 
Thatcher 
Rcissmann 

O 
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Elected  to  Founda- 
tion Scholarships. 

7,rd  Year, 
Corbett 

2nd  Year. 
Horton-Smith,  R.  J. 
Orton 

\st  Year. 
Blackman,  V.  H. 
Bromwich 
Cama 
Gaskell 
Maclaurin 


Exhibitions. 

Proper  Sizar; 

Brock 

2nd  Year. 

Byles 

Webb 

Carter 

Emslie 

Edmunds 

Thatcher 

Hart 

Eagles 

Hay 

HaVt 

Hutton,  A.  R.  R. 

\st  Year. 

Long,  H.  E. 

Brock 

McKee 

McKee 

Moore 

Moore 

Powell 

West 

Purvis 

Schroder 

Webb 

West 

Yusuf-Ali 

Limited  Exhibitions  (October,  1893"). 

Baker  Exhibition  :  L.  A.  Body  (Durham  School). 
Dowman  Exhibition:  T.  F.  Brewster  (Pocklington  School). 
Munsteven  Exhibition  :  C.  A.  M.  Evans  (Oundle  School). 
Somerset  Exhibitioji :    C.  P.  Keeling  (Manchester  School). 
Jones  (Hereford  School). 

Vidalian  Exhibition  :  J.  E.  McCormick  (Exeter  School). 


E.  A.  A. 


Tripos  Examinations,  Easter  Term  1893.* 
Classical  Tripos  Part  I. 


Class  I. 

Class  II.                                Class  III 

Horton-Smith,  L.  {div.  2) 
Sheepshanks                 ,, 

Long,  H.  E.  (div.  i)         Richards      {div.  i) 
Moss-Blundell  {div.  2)     Walker,  B.  P.    „ 
Lewis,  W.  R.  {div.  3)      Passingham  {div.  2) 
Stowell               ,, 
Coe               {div.  3) 
Wrangham         ,, 

Part  II. 

Class  I. 

Ds  Stone  {History). 

Natural 

Sciences  Tkipos  Part  I. 

Class  I. 

Class  II.                            Class  III 

Blackman,  S.  S.  F. 
Horton-Smith,  R.  J. 
Orton 

Eagles                        Biiggs,  G.  F. 
Holmes                      Bythell 
Williamson                 Cameron,  W.  E. 
Kitchin 
Ds  Rosenberg. 

Class  I. 

Part  11. 

Class  II. 

Ds  Brown  W.  L.  (PAj 

siology)                           Purvis 

Ds  Smith,  R.  T. 

*  For  Triposes  not  here  given,  see  our  last  number,  Eagle  XVI I,  681 
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Theological  Tripos  Part  T. 

Class  11.  Class  III. 

Earle  Hutton 

Part  II. 

Class  II. 

Ds  Lupton  (New  Testament). 

Ds  Nutley  (History  and  Literature). 

Law  Tripos  Part  II. 


Class  L 

Class  III. 

D'Souza 

Pitldn 

Historical  Tripos. 

Class  I. 

Masterman. 

Admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 
Mag  Joseph  Hirst  Lupton,  formerly  Fellow. 

Admitted  to  the  degrees  of  M.B.  and  B.C. 
Mag  Daniel  West  Samways,  formerly  Fellow. 
Ds  John  Herbert  Godson. 
Ds  Cecil  Ernest  Millin^ton  Lewis. 
Ds  Frederick  Henry  Lewis 

The  following  University  appointments  of  members  of  the 
College  are  announced  :  Mr  A.  C.  Seward,  University  Lecturer 
in  Botany  ;  Dr  A.  Macalister,  Professor  Liveing,  Mr  J.  E.  Marr, 
and  Mr  A.  Harker,  members  of  the  Sedgwick  Geological 
Museum  Building  Syndicate ;  Dr  D.  MacAlister,  Professor 
Liveing,  Mr  R  F.  Scott,  and  Mr  L  A.  Tillyard,  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Examinations  Syndicate ;  Mr  A.  Caldecott,  Ex- 
aminer for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos ;  Mr  C.  E.  Graves, 
Examiner  for  the  Bell  and  Abbott  Scholarships  ;  Mr  J.  T.  Ward, 
Examiner  for  the  Maitland  Prize;  Dr  Taylor,  a  Governor  of  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter;  Professor  Liveing,  a  Governor  of 
the  South  Eastern  Agricultural  College ;  Dr  D.  MacAlister, 
Assessor  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  ;  Mr  H.  F.  Baker, 
Examiner  for  Part  II  of  the  IMathematical  Tripos;  Dr  W.  J. 
Sollas,  Mr  P.  Lake,  Mr  A.  C.  Seward,  Mr  W.  Bateson,  and  Dr 
H.  D.  Rolleston,  Examiners  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  ; 
Mr  E.  H.  Acton,  Examiner  for  the  Second  M.B.  Examination  ; 
Mr  W.  Moore  Ede,  a  Governor  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Mr  A.  C.  Seward,  member  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  Syndicate  ;  Dr  E.  C.  Clark,  member  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  Syndicate  ;  Dr  A.  Macalister,  member  of 
the  Antiquarian  Committee  ;  Dr  Sandys  and  Mr  J.  R.  Tanner, 
members  of  the  Library  Syndicate ;  Dr  D.  MacAlister,  member 
of  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate;  Mr  J.  Larmor,  member 
of  the  Observatory  Syndicate  ;  Dr  Taylor,  member  of  the  Sex 
Vi'ri,  and  of  the  Proctorial  Syndicate ;  Dr  D.  MacAlister, 
member  of  the  State  Medicine  Syndicate ;  Mr  J.  R.  Tanner, 
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member  of  the  Special  Board  for  History;  Dr  Garrett,  member 
of  the  Special  Board  for  Music  ;  Mr  R.  F.  Scott,  member  of 
the  Financial  Board  ;  Dr  Sandys,  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  Studies. 

The  following  books  by  members  of  the  College  are 
announced :  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament 
(Macmillan),  by  W.  J.  Hickie;  Cicero  pro  Milone  (Macmillan), 
by  F.  H.  Colson  ;  The  Theory  of  Conditional  Sentencts  in  Greek 
and  Latin  (Macmillan),  by  Richard  Horton  Smith;  Hydrostatics 
(Macmillan),  by  A.  G.  Greenhill ;  Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Variation  in  Animals,  vol  i  (Macmillan),  by  W.  Bateson  ;  Organic 
Chemistry  for  Beginners  (Macmillan),  by  G.  S.  Turpin  ;  Physio- 
graphy for  Beginfiers  (Macmillan),  by  J.  E.  Marr  and  A.  Harker  ; 
Physiology  for  Beginners  (Macmillan),  by  M.  Foster  and  L.  E. 
Shore  ;  Selections  from  Early  Christian  Writers  (Macmillan),  by 
the  Rev  Prof  H.  M.  Gwatkin  ;  Addresses,  Essays,  and  Lyrical 
Translations  of  the  late  Dr  T.  C.  Fittlayson  (Macmillan),  with  life 
by  Dr  A.  S.  Wilkins  ;  Geometrical  Conies,  Part  ii  (Macmillan),  by 
J.  J.  Milne  and  R.  F.  Davis  ;  Latin  and  Greek  Verse  Composition 
(University  Press),  by  the  late  Rev  Canon  T.  S.  Evans  D.D.  ;  The 
Scientific  Papers  of  John  Couch  Adams,  volt  (University  Press), 
edited  by  Professor  W.  G.  Adams  ;  The  Story  of  our  Planet 
(Cassell),  by  the  Rev  Dr  T.  G.  Bonney ;  Plain  Lntroductions  to 
the  Books  of  the  Bible  (Cassell),  by  the  Rt  Rev  Dr  C.  J. 
Ellicott ;  The  Shapes  and  Embroidery  of  Ecclesiastical  Vestments  as 
represented  in  Medieval  Monuments  (St  Osmund's  Society),  by 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister;  Aristophanes'  Vespae  (Pitt  Press),  by 
Rev  C.  E.  Graves ;  Common  Sense  Euclid,  books  i — iv  (W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.),  by  the  Rev  A.  D.  Capel  ;  A  History  of  the  Theory 
of  Elasticity,  vol  ii  (University  Press),  by  the  late  Dr  I. 
Todhunter,  edited  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  ;  Practical  Physio- 
logy of  Plants  (University  Press),  by  F.  Darwin  and  E.  H.  Acton  ; 
Fossil  Plants  (University  Press),  by  A.  C.  Seward  ;  Text-Book  of 
Physical  Anthropology  (University  Press),  by  Professor  A. 
Macalister ;  Prendeville's  Livy,  book  iv  (Deighton),  edited  by 
J.  11.  Freese. 

Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club. 

First  Captain — S.  B.  Reid.  Second  Captain — A.  P.  Cameron.  Hon. 
Secretary — W.  H.  Bonsey.  Hon.  Treas.—K.  G.  Butler.  First  Lent 
Captain — R.  P.  Hadland.  Second  Lent  Captain  — Y .  A.  Rose.  Third  Lent 
Captain — C.  G.  Leftwich. 

Andrews  and  Maples  Freshmeti's  Sculls.  These  sculls  were 
rowed  for  on  June  17.  There  were  three  entries,  F.  A.  Rose, 
K.  C.  D6,  and  W.  H.  Bonsey.  The  race  ended  in  a  win  for 
Rose. 

University  Coxswainless  Fours.     The  following  four  was  in 
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practice  for  three  weeks,  but  did  not  compete  owing  to  inability 
to  get  together : 

A.  P.  Cameron  ifio'w)'* 

2  A.  E.  Buchanan 

3  W.  H.  Bonsey 

S.  B.  Reid  {stroke) 
*  Steerer. 

J.  B.  Close,  of  First  Trinity,  kindly  coached  us. 

Sculling  Handicap.  A  sculling  handicap  race,  for  a  prize 
presented  by  R.  H.  Forster,  was  rowed  on  November  13 
and  14.  The  course  was  from  Ditton  Ditch  to  the  winning 
post  near  the  Big  Horse-Grind.  There  were  eleven  entries. 
G.  F.  Cooke  (150  sees.)  won  the  race,  A.  F.  Alcock  (90  sees.) 
being  second. 

University  Clinker  Fours.  The  L.M.B.C.  did  not  put  on  a 
Clinker  Four  this  year. 

Pearson  and  Wright  Sculls:  November  16.  There  were  only 
two  entries  this  year,  S.  B.  Reid  andW.  McDougall.  Reid  won 
by  about  20  yards. 

Colquhoun  Sculls:  November  21,  22,  and  23.  There  were 
seven  competitors  this  year,  two  of  them  being  members  of  the 
L.M.B.C,  viz.  S.  B.  Reid  and  W.  McDougall. 

First  Round. 

Heat  I. 

Station  2 — T.  G.  Lewis,  3rd  Trinity I 

,,       I — J.  R.  B.  Branson,  1st  Trinity O 

Lewis  beat  Branson  by  a  length.     Time  8  min.  55  sec. 

Jleai  II. 
Station  i— A.  T.  L.  Rumbold,  ist  Trinity  ....    i 
„      2— S.  B.  Reid,  L.M.B.C 2 

Rumbold  won  by  100  yards.  Reid's  wrist  gave  at  Ditton. 
Time  8  min.  56  sec. 

Heat  in. 

Station  2— R.  P.  Croft,  Trinity  Hall i 

„      I — A.  R.  Green,  Sidney    o 

Croft  won  by  70  yards.     Time  8  min.  55  sec. 

Heat  IV. 

W.  McDougall,  L.M.B.C,  rowed  a  bye. 

Second  Round. 

Heat  I. 

Station  2 — A.  T.  L.  Rumbold,  ist  Trinity  ....    i 
„       I— W.  McDougall,  L.M.B.C o 

Rumbold  won  by  50  yards.     Time  9  min.  5  sec. 
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Heat  II. 

Station  2— R.  P.  Croft,  Trinity  Hall i 

„      I— T.  G.  Lewis,  3rd  Trin o 

Croft  won  by  i^  lengths.     Time  8  min.  51^  sec. 

Third  Round. 
Final  Heat. 

Station  2— R.  P.  Croft,  Trinity  Hall i 

„      I— A.  T.  L.  Rumbold,  ist  Trinity o 

Croft  won  by  i\  lengths.     Time  8  min.  33  sec. 

Trial  Eights.  Rowed  on  Thursday,  November  30.  There 
were  two  Seniors  and  three  Juniors.  The  Seniors  were  coached 
by  Butler  and  Cameron,  and  Rose  ;  the  Juniors  by  Leftwich, 
Hadland,  and  Whitman.  The  Seniors'  race  was  a  very  good 
one,  Rose's  eight  winning  by  three  seconds.  Whitman's  crew 
%\on  the  Juniors. 

Junior  Crew. 


W.  x\.  Doberty,  hoiv 

2  S.  P.  Dastur 

3  C.  T.  Powell 

4  H.  C.  Andrews 

5  V.  B.  Manby 

6  W.  W.  Duncan 

7  G.  G.  Baily 

P.  Green,  stroke      ^ 
J.  D.  Davies,  cox. 


Senior  Crew. 

St.  lbs. 
W.  A.  Houston,  bow    ....     9     8 

2  W.  S.  Sbiniield 913 

3  R.  R.  Curamings 10     7 

4  A.  C.  Scoular    10  12 

5  J.  G.  McCormick 12     3^ 

6  R.  Y.  Bonsey     12     6 

7  C.  F.  Hare 10  13 

H.  Bentley,  stroke 10     7f 

G.  F.  Cooke,  cox 8     2 

The  weights  of  the  Junior  Crew  were  not  taken. 

A  supper  was  held  in  Lecture  Room  VI  after  Hall  on 
Thursday  night,  when  the  pots  were  presented  to  the  winning 
crews  by  Mr  Lister,  who  presided. 

It  gives  us  much  satisfaction  that  the  College,  after  an 
interval  of  some  years,  has  again  had  a  representative  in  the 
University  Trial  Eights,  W.  H.  Bonsey  having  rowed  seven  in 
the  losing  boat  (^December  i).  We  trust  that  this  will  be 
followed  up  by  his  obtaining  his  "blue." 

Cricket  Club. 

The  following  Officers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing 
season  : 

Presidefit—Mx  J.  R.  Tanner.  Treasurer— Mr  G.  C.  M.  Smith.  Captain— 
G.  P.  K.  Winlaw.  Secreta?y—¥.  J.  S.  Moore.  Committu—^^.  J.  Robnison, 
W.  G.  Wrangham,  H.  A.  Merriman,  W.  Falcon,  J.  H.  Metcalfe. 

Mr  F.  L.  Thompson,  President,  and  for  so  many  years 
Treasurer  of  the  Club,  has  resigned  office  to  our  great  regret, 
in  consequence  of  his  approaching  departure  from  Cambridge. 
We  wish  him  all  happiness  and  success,  and  hope  we  may  often 
see  him  again  on  the  cricket  ground  where  he  has  played  so 
many  years  for  the  College. 
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Rugby  Union  Football  Club. 

Captain — J.  J.  Robinson.     Secretary — W.  Falcon. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  had  a  fairly  successful  season, 
having  won  six  matches  out  of  eleven,  drawn  one  and  lost  four. 
The  reverses  were  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Trinity  (twice),  Clare, 
and  Jesus.  As  there  are  still  several  fixtures  to  be  played  next 
teirm  as  well  as  this,  and  the  vacancies  among  the  '  colours' 
have  not  yet  been  filled  up,  a  further  account  will  be  reserved 
till  the  next  number. 

Our  'Blue'  and  'International'  J.  J.  Robinson  has  been 
playing  regularly  for  the  'Varsity  during  the  term.  Several  old 
Johnians  have  played  against  the  'Varsity — A.  E.  Elliott  for  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  C.  D.  Edwards  for  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
T.  L.  Jackson  for  the  Old  Leysians.  G.  R.  Joyce  has  played 
with  much  success  for  Surrey. 

Association  Football  Club. 

Captain— C.  O.  S.  Hatton.  Hon.  Sec.—^.  J.  C.  Warren. 

With  nine  colour  men  remaining  out  of  last  year's  team,  we 
were  confident  of  a  fairly  good  season,  and,  although  on  several 
occasions  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  a  very  weak  eleven  into 
the  field,  the  record  is  moderately  good.  Had  several  of  the 
old  colour  men,  however,  condescended  to  come  down  to 
practice,  the  result,  especially  in  the  cup  tie,  might  have  been 
still  more  satisfactory. 

The  forwards  have  been  much  better  together  than  last  year, 
and  the  shooting,  although  not  everything  that  could  be  wished, 
has  been  more  effective,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  only  one 
match  have  we  failed  to  score.  The  centre  and  outside  right 
are  perhaps  the  two  weakest  spots,  but  Reeve  was  unfortunate 
in  getting  hurt  when  he  was  beginning  to  combine  better  with 
the  other  forwards.  Cole  has  also  played  well  in  several 
matches.  H.  H.  Davies  at  outside  left  and  Merriman  inside 
have  played  consistently  well,  and  Warren's  passing  is  good. 

The  backs  and  halves  have  all  been  fairly  reliable,  but 
Mundahl  is  much  slower  than  last  year. 

We  congratulate  Hatton  on  playing  several  times  for  the 
'Varsity,  and  Reeve  on  playing  in  the  Freshmen's  match. 

Out  of  a  total  of  15  matches  played  up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  won  nine,  drawn  two,  and  lost  four.  We  have  kicked 
52  goals  to  33.  In  the  first  match  with  Pembroke  we  had  only 
ten  men  and  got  beaten  5 — 7,  but  made  ample  amends  in  the 
return  by  winning  5 — o. 

We  drew  a  bye  in  the  first  round  of  the  College  Cup  and 
were  unfortunate  in  getting  beaten  (2 — 3)  by  Trinity  Hall  in  the 
second  round ;  nearly  all  the  team,  however,  were  in  want  of 
practice  and  training. 

The  second  eleven  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  with  the 
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exception  of  one  draw  have  won  all  their  matches  and  have 
kicked  28  goals  to  7. 

The  team  has  been  made  up  as  follows  : 
Goal 
Backs 


J.  H.  Metcalfe 
C.  O.  S.  Hatton") 
H.  M.  Tapper  j 
F.  O.  Mundahl 
W.  H.  Ashton 
E.  H.  Vines 


Half-Backs 


H.  A.  Merriman)  r  jr>  •  - 
H.  H.  Davies  }  LefUzving 
H.  Reeve  Centre 

B.  J.  C.  Warren 
F.  G.  Cole 


I  Right- 


The  following  have  also  played — F.  W.  Walker,  F.  J.  S.  Moore,  C.  M' 
Webb,  F.  A.  S.  McClelland,  C.  C.  Sumner,  A.  J.  Story, 

The  following  is  the  result  of  matches  up  to  the   present 
time  : 

1st  XI. 


Goale. 


Date. 

Oct. 

19. 

23- 

26. 

>i 

28. 

Nov 

31. 

.4. 

,, 

10. 

,, 

II. 

" 

13- 
16. 

,, 

18. 

>' 

21. 

>> 

23 

24 
28. 

Oct 

.  21 

..  23 
Nov.  4 

»> 
>» 

7 
8 

>» 

22 
28 

Clul.  Result. 

Clare    , Won 

Pembroke Lost . . 

Trinity  Hall    Lost . . 

Christ's Won 

Emmanuel Won 

Caius    Won 

West  Wratting  Park    Won 

Peterhouse Lost . . 

Trinity  Hall    Won 

Trinity  Rest   Lost. . 

Trinity  Harrovians    Won 

Pembroke    Won 

Corpus     Won 

Emmanuel Draw 

Jesus    Draw 

2nd  XL 

Jesus   Won 

Fitzwilliam  Hall    Won 

Caius    Won 

Clare    Won 

Fitz-rt-illiam  Hall    Won 

Queens' Won 

Jesus    Draw 


For 
5 
5 
2 

4 
2 

4 
8 
o 

4 
2 

5 
5 
3 
I 


Against 
2 


*  Cup  Tie. 
The  characters  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Eagle. 


Athletic  Club. 

President — H.  M.  St  C.  Tapper.  Hon.  Secretary — W.  Falcon. 
Committee — J.  J.  Robinson,  C.  H.  Rivers,  G,  P.  K.  Winlaw,  E.  A.  Strick- 
land, C.  C.  Angell,  E.  H.  Lloyd-Jones,  C.  O.  S.  Hatton,  K.  Clarke,  H. 
Reeve,  S.  B.  Reid,  Capt.  L.M.B.C.  {ex  officio). 

We  congratulate  K.  Clarke  upon  his  success  in  the  Long 
Jump  at  the  Freshmen's  Sports. 

In  the  athletic  competition  held  at  Fenner's  on  December  2, 
between  the  University  and  the  L.A.C.,  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  was 
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chosen  as  the  University  'first  string'  in  the  Long  Jump,  and 
"C.  H.  Rivers  in  the  Weight,  which  he  won  with  a  put  of  35  feet 
10  inches.      Winlaw  jumped  20   feet   5   inches;    Tapper,  who 
jumped  against  him  for  the  L.A.C.,  20  feet  7^  inches. 

C.  C.  Angell  and  H.  B.  Watts  have  been  representing  the 
'Varsity  in  the  '  Hare  and  Hounds.' 

In  the  Freshmen's  Race  of  the  C.  U.  '  Hare  and  Hounds* 
Club,  run  on  October  24.,  H.  B.  Watts  came  in  first  in  48  min. 
59  sees. 

General  Athletic  Club. 

President — Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Treasurer — Mr  J.  J.  Lister.  Com- 
mittee—Mr  ^.  E.  Marr,  S.  B.  Raid  (L.M.B.C),  C.  O.  S.  Hatton  (A.F.C. 
and  L.T.C),  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  (C.C),  J.  J.  Robinson  (R.U.F.C),  E.  J. 
Kefford  (LC.C),  H.  M.  Tapper  (A.C.),  W.  McDougall. 

The  expenses  of  the  General  Athletic  Club  have  been  un- 
usually heavy  this  year.  Three  new  boats  were  required  by  the 
Boat  Club  in  the  May  Term  ;  one  of  them  was  paid  for  by 
private  subscription,  but  the  cost  of  the  other  two  has  added 
^20  to  the  deficit  of  last  year. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the   Year  1892 — 1893. 

Expenditure.         £    s.     d. 

Overdraft  at  Bank 94   1 9     8 

O     Deficit  on  Long  Vacation, 

o     o         1892     5   10     6 

5     o     Paid  to  Treasurers  of  Clubs  : 

o     o         L.  M.  B.  C.    409  14  10 

Cricket  Club 98     O     O 

673  13     o         Football  Club     25     o     o 

Lawn  Tennis  Club    ....   85   10    o 

Athletic  Club     34  lo    o 

Lacrosse  Club     210     O 

To     Caiey     for    collecting 

Subscriptions 900 

Cleaning  lecture  rooms     . .  10     O 

J.  Palmer,  for  printing. ...      115     6 

Bank  charges i    '4     i 

Two  cheque  books    4     o 

Repayment     of     loan      of 

Treasurer    20     o     o 


Receipts.  £ 

Subscriptions  : 

Michaelmas  Term 237 

Lent  Term 180 

Easter  Term   236 

Loan  by  Treasurer    ......   20 


Deficit 115     5     7 

;^788  18     7 


£l'< 


Oct.  31,  1893. 


J.  J.  Lister,  Hon.  Treas. 
H.  R.  Tottenham,  President. 


Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

At  a  general  meeting  held  on  November  6,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : 

President— 'Mr !>..¥.  Scott.     Captain  — CO.  St.'Ruiion.     Hon.  Secretary 

— B.  J.  C.  Warren.  Treasurer — S.  W.  Newling.  Committee — G.  W. 
Poynder,  A.  J.  Tait,  and  M.  W.  Blyth. 
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Eagle  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

President— 'hlx  R.  F.  Scott.  Treasuret  —  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw.  Secretary — 
W.  Falcon. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Club 
at  a  meeting  held  on  October  22 — R.  P.  Hadland,  C.  G. 
Leftwich,  F.  J.  S.  Moore,  F.  A.  Rose,  A.  J.  K.  Thompson. 

Lacrosse  Club. 

Lacrosse  in  Cambridge  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  is  particularly  well  supported  in  St  John's,  though 
we  should  like  to  see  a  few  more  recruits  from  the  ranks  of 
those  likely  to  remain  in  residence  for  some  time.  In  the 
'Varsity  first  team  five  Johnians  have  been  playing  regularly, 
J.  Lupton,  E.  J.  Keftord,  W.  Raw,  E.  E.  Frest,  and  VV.  J. 
Leigh-Phillips, 

The  following  have  represented  the  College  in  the  'Varsity 
second  team  :— F.  D.  Patch,  W.  Bull,  A.  M.  C,  Field,  H.  L. 
Gregory,  C.  A.  Palmer,  W.  K.  Wills. 

On  November  21  a  College  team  played  against  the  rest  of 
the  'Varsity,  and  a  very  good  game  resulted  in  a  draw,  each 
side  scoring  two  goals. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  several  good  matches  next  term. 

Fives  Club. 

President — Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Captain — L.  Horton-Smith,  Secret-. 
ary—A.  J.  Tait.  Treasurer — C.  R.  McKee.  Cotnmittee — Mr  Harker, 
J.  Lupton,  A.  B.  Maclachlan,  G.  W.  Poynder. 

The  Club  has  had  a  very  successful  term,  playing  three 
matches  under  Rugby  Rules  and  winning  each  of  them  very 
easily. 

We  beat  Selwyn  by  125  points  to  80,  Old  Merchant  Taylors 
by  129  to  65,  Clare  by  143  to  77. 

The  four  is  as  follows: — L.  Horton-Smith,  J.  Lupton,  A.  B, 
Maclachlan,  A.  J.  Tait. 

C.  R.  McKee  also  played  in  one  match. 

Debating   Society. 

President— K.  K.  B.  Yusuf-Ali.  Vice-President—'^.  S.  Dower. 
Treasurer — W.  B.  Allan.  Secretary — H.  H.  Davies.  Committee — A.  J.  K, 
Thompson,  J.  F.  Skrimshire. 

The  debates  for  the  term  have  been  as  follows  . 

Oct.  21 — "That  this  House  approves  of  the  Payment  of 
Members  of  Parliament."  Proposed  by  W.  B.  Allan,  opposed 
by  E.  H.  Coleman.     Lost  by  casting  vote,  20  to  20. 
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Oct.  28 — "That  this  House  strongly  censures  the  conduct  of 
the  miners  in  the  recent  Coal-strike."  Proposed  by  A.  J.  K. 
Thompson,  opposed  by  R.  O.  P.  Taylor.     Carried  by  20  to  8. 

Nov.  4 — No  debate — owing  to  College  Popular  Concert. 

Nov.  II — Impromptu. 

Nov.  18 — "  That  Conservatism  is  the  true  basis  of  Socialism." 
Proposed  by  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  opposed  by  Peter  Green. 
Carried  by  18  to  13. 

Nov.  25— "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  to  be  Uncon- 
ventional is  to  be  Reasonable."  Proposed  by  H.  H.  Davies, 
opposed  by  J.  F.  Skrimshire.     Carried  by  13  to  6, 

Dec.  2 — "That  this  House  considers  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  history  of  the 
century."  Proposed  by  A.  K.  B.  Yusuf-Ali,  opposed  by  R.  W. 
Tate.     Lost  by  9  to  24. 

Many  freshmen  have  made  their  dehut  and  give  promise  of 
successful  debates  in  future. 

Among  our  visitors  have  been  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Union,  and  Mr  Binning  of  Downing. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  term  has  been  about  40. 

Musical  Society. 

Ptesident — Dr  Sandys.  Treaswer — Rev  A.  J.  Stevens.  Secretary — 
J.  M.  Hardwich.  Assistant  Secretary — F.  G.  Cole.  Committee — W.  R. 
Elliott,  C.  T.  Powell,  W.  H.  Bonsey. 

The  term  has  been  on  the  whole  a  success  ;  the  concerts 
were  attended  in  greater  numbers  than  was  the  case  last  year; 
the  Freshmen  have  contributed  quite  their  quota  to  the  Society, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  new  talent  has  been  discovered. 

The  Society  had  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  of  the  Saturday 
Popular  Concerts  in  the  Guildhall  on  November  4  ;  Mr  Ward 
kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair.  The  concert  went  off  with- 
out any  hitch  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  Part-Songs  was  quite  spoilt 
by  some  of  the  audience  seated  in  the  Orchestra,  who  however 
happily  were  not  members  of  the  College.  We  have  to  thank 
]\Ir  Hamilton  for  the  help  he  gave  us,  and  we  are  much  indebted 
to  six  of  the  choir-boys,  who  sang  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr  Lister,  the  choir-master. 

Three  Smoking  Concerts  were  given  during  the  term.  At 
the  first,  October  30,  Mr  Baker  took  the  chair.-  Mr  Eltringham, 
of  Trinity  College,  was  given  an  enthusiastic  encore  for  his 
Banjo  Solo:  H.  Reeve  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  tenor 
with  MoUoy's  "  Fame  the  Fiddler."  The  second  was  held  on 
Monday,  November   13,  Mr   Sikes   acting   as   chairman.     For 
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the  large  attendance,  enthusiastic  encores,  vttdX'Cix  of  "floral 
tribute,"  and  jokes  from  the  Chair,  the  concert  was  quite  one  of 
the  best  that  have  been  given  for  some  time  past ;  six  items 
were  encored;  A.  J.  Chotzner's  comic  songs  were  the  feature  of 
the  evening.  On  November  27  the  third  concert  was  given. 
Mr  Glover  kindly  officiated  as  chairman.  The  visitor  on  this 
evening  was  Mr  Fitzgerald  of  Trinity  College,  who  sang  Irish 
songs  and  was  encored  three  times.  Seven  out  of  the  fourteen 
items  on  the  programme  were  encored.  The  monotony  of  solos 
which  usually  prevails  was  in  this  case  varied  by  two  duetts  for 
the  piano,  one  for  the  voice,  a  trio,  and  a  quartette.  We  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Society  will  be  as  well  supported  next 
term,  and  that  the  number  of  subscribers  from  the  second  and 
third  3ears  will  be  increased. 

Theological  Society. 

President — G.  S.  Ohborn.  Ex-President — A.  R.  R.  Hiitton  B.A. 
Treasurer — G.  Watkinson.  Secretary — R.  O.  P.  Taylor.  Committee — 
G.  G.  Pearson  and  W.  H.  Ashton. 

Four  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Society  this  term  : 

Oct.  27— "The  Infallibity  of  the  Church,"  by  A.  R.  R. 
Flutton.  Nov.  3—"  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  by  R.  O.  P.  Taylor. 
Nov.  10— "The  Eschatology  of  St  Paul,"  by  Prof  Stanton. 
Nov.  17 — "The  Supernatural  in  Creation,"  by  the  Rev  R. 
Hudson  of  Selwyn. 

The  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  paper  has 
become  a  much  more  prominent  feature  of  the  meeting. 
Whereas  it  often  used  to  be  a  mere  duet,  now  almost  every 
member  takes  some  share  in  it. 

The  alterations  of  the  rules  so  as  to  admit  men  who  intend 
to  take  Holy  Orders,  even  though  they  are  not  taking  ihe 
Theological  Tripos  or  Special,  has  resulted  even  more  happily 
than  was  expected,  and  has  raised  both  the  numbers  and  the 
character  of  the  Society. 

A  grateful  Secretary  has  also  to  record  the  abolition  of  the 
custom  of  inserting  an  abstract  of  each  paper  in  the  minutes, 
which  has  always  caused  great  wear  and  tear  of  the  minds  and 
patience  of  all  concerned. 

The  Social  Meeting  is  expected  to  take  place  on  December  7 
in  G.  Watkinson's  rooms. 

4TH  (Camb.  Univ.)  Volunteer  Battalion  The  SurroLK 
Regiment. 

After  a  career  of  usefulness  extending  over  30  years,  B  Com- 
pany's muster  roll  liad  through  one  cause  or  another  been 
allowed  to  relaf)se  into  single  figures.  However,  "  the  night  is 
darkest  before  the  dawn,"  and  though  our  night  was  dark 
indeed,  the  dawn  has  certainly  come  up  like  thunder  out  of  the 
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patriotic  section  of  the  College,  In  looking  for  materials  from 
which  to  start  the  rebuilding  of  a  College  company  which  should 
be  a  credit,  not  a  disgrace,  the  immediate  suggestion  was  to 
approach  that  club  which  is,  from  its  nature* and  its  tasks,  the 
most  patriotic  of  all  Clubs,  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club.  The 
response  to  the  appeal  was  instantaneous  and  decisive.  We 
have  now  on  our  roll  a  very  creditable  collection  of  men,  many 
of  whom  are  prominent  athletes,  while  all  strive  to  be.  ]\Iore- 
over  we  can  safely  boast  that  there  is  goodwill  throughout  and 
a  thorough  determination  to  work  together.  With  a  prospect 
like  this  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  There  is  only  left  the  pleasant 
task  of  thanking  all  who  have  come  forward  in  the  emergency, 
in  particular  the  First  Captain,  our  future  officer,  whose  energy 
has  been  all-powerful.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Company 
Cup  shall  be  shot  for  by  this  year's  recruits.  We  wish  the  new 
company  a  speedy  and  unqualified  success. 

Bicycling. 

The  50  miles  Road  Race  of  the  C.U.Bi.C.  was  won  on 
Oct.  28th  by  Mr  G.  T.  Bennett,  late  Fellow  of  the  College  and  at 
present  Fellow  of  Emmanuel.  In  1891  Mr  Bennett  came  in 
third  in  this  race,  in  1892  he  was  only  beaten  by  a  few  feet,  this 
year  he  won  the  race  by  about  half  a  mile  in  the  fastest  time  yet 
recorded,  viz.  3  hrs  i  min.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr 
Bennett's  predecessor  as  a  Johnian  Senior  Wrangler,  Mr  W.  M. 
Orr,  was  also  a  distinguished  bicyclist. 


College  Mission  in  Walworth. 

Since  last  June  several  changes  have  taken  place  at  the 
Mission,  and  especially  serious  is  the  fact  that  the  Mission  staff 
is  now  unavoidably  reduced  to  two,  Mr  E.  B.  Ward  having  left 
for  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  since  the  expiration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  grant,  promised  for  three  years.  We  wish  him 
great  success  in  his  new  sphere  of  work. 

During  the  Long  Vacation  a  cricket  team  from  Walworth 
visited  Cambridge,  and  greatly  enjoyed  their  Bank  Holiday. 

Mr  Phillips  visited  the  College  at  the  commencement  of  this 
term,  and  Mr  Wallis  paid  a  visit  to  speak  at  the  meeting  in 
Lecture  Room  VI,  at  which  the  Master  took  the  chair,  and 
Dr  Watson,  Mr  Wallis,  Dr  Sandys,  and  W.  J.  Leigh  Phillips  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  subscribers. 

The  Harvest  Festival  in  Walworth  was  well  a'tendcd.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  and 
altogether  about  foity  past  and  present  Johnians  attended  the 
service. 

A  good  article,  with  engravings,  on   the   College   Mission 
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appeared  lately  in  an  issue  of  the  Illustrated  Church  Netvs. 
Copies  may  still  be  obtained  from  the  Senior  or  Junior 
Secretary. 

The  Committee  was  much  pleased  to  receive  lately  the  sum 
of  five  guineas  from  a  former  Fellow,  being  the  fee  for  services 
rendered  to  the  College,  which  he  begged  to  forward  to  the  sick 
and  poor  fund,  at  this  season  of  the  year  particularly  needing 
liberal  replenishment. 

Long  Vacation  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

Captain — J.  Lupton.    Secretary — B.  J.  C.  Warren.     Treasurer — F.  Villy. 

In  some  respects  the  tennis  in  the  Long  Vacation  was 
a  failure,  but  some  distinctly  creditable  things  were  achieved. 
The  list  of  matches  was  very  irregular;  and  though  this 
was  due  simply  to  the  reason  that  several  Colleges  had  no 
teams,  it  was  none  the  less  irritating.  Fifteen  matches  were 
arranged  in  all,  of  which  four  were  against  Trinity.  Five 
matches  were  scratched  to  us,  and  of  the  rest  we  won  five  and 
lost  five ;  our  wins  were  against  Pembroke  9 — o,  The  Hall  9 — o, 
The  Town  7 — 2,  St.  Ives  7 — 2,  and  Downing  5 — o  ;  we  were 
beaten  by  Trinity  3 — 6,  i — 8,  4 — 5,  and  by  The  Town  3 — 5. 
The  fourth  match  against  Trinity  was  practically  abandoned 
owing  to  the  rain. 

The  return  of  P.  F.  Barton  to  the  team  strengthened  it 
enormously,  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  our  first  pair  beat 
Ransome  and  Scott,  the  Trinity  half-blues,  undoubtedly  their 
best  performance  during  the  Long. 

On  paper  we  were  a  very  strong  team,  but  the  paucity  of 
matches  prevented  the  team  becoming  as  good  as  it  might  have 
become  with  more  practice.  C.  H.  Blomfield,  an  old  colour- 
man,  came  up  half-way  through  the  Vacation  and  was  naturally 
included  in  the  team. 

Those  photographed  finally  were  P.  F.  Barton,  J.  Lupton, 
B.  J.  C.  Warren,  F.  Villy,  C.  H.  Blomfield,  \V.  J.  S.  Bythell, 
and  S.  W.  Newling. 

Skrimshire  and  A.  J.  Tait  also  played  several  times  for  the 
College. 

Johnian  Dinner. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  this  dinner  in  1894,  '^s  in  previous 
years,  in  London,  probably  on  the  night  before  the  Boat  Race. 
Many  fresh  promises  of  support  have  been  received.  It  will 
facilitate  the  arrangements  if  the  names  of  those  who  are  likely 
to  attend  could  be  sent  to  any  of  the  following:  R.  F.  Scott 
(St  John's  College),  R.  H.  Forster  (23  IMembers  INIansions, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.),  E.  Prescott  (76  Cambridge 
Terrace,  London,  W.) 
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Donations. 


Macfarlane  (Alex.)  The  Imaginary  of  Algebra, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Paper  "Princi- 
ples of  the  Algebra  of  Physics."  8vo. 
Salem,  Mass.  1892 

The  Fundamental  Theorems  of  Analysis 

generalized  for  Space.    8vo.  Boston,  U.S.A. 

1893 

•Sprague  (T.  B.).  A  new  Algebra,  by  means 
of  which  Permutations  can  be  transformed 
in  a  variety  of  ways..  [Reprinted  from 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxxvii.] 
4to.  Edin.  1893 

•Domett  (Alfred).  Flotsam  and  Jetsam  : 
Rhymes  old  and  new.     8vo.  Lond.   1877. 

4-37-53     

*Churchill  (C).  The  Prophecy  of  Famine:  A 
Scots  Pastorah     5th  Edition.     410.  Lond. 

.1763 

♦Laing  (Samuel).  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the 
Social  and  Political  State  of  France, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy. ..  .during  the 
present  Century.  2nd  Edition.  8vo. 
Lond.   1842.     1.36.8 ^ 

6eu)i/  ^lUupvalos  :  TuJy  kutcc  /xadri/xaTiKt}v  X/Ot]cri-N 
/xwv  sis  n-iiu  Tov  YlKaTixivoi  dvayvuKriv, 
With  translation  into  French  by  J.  Dupuis. 
Epilogue  :  Le  Nombre  de  Platon.  8vo. 
Paris,   1892.     7.26.14    

Salvioli  (C).  Teoria  e  Pratica  del  Giuoco 
deglj  Scacchi.  4  Tom  (in  2).  4to.  Vene- 
zia,  1885-88.     10.13.40,  41 

Korner  (Theodor).  Siimmtliche  Werke.  He- 
rausg.  von  Karl  Streckfuss.  4  Bde.  i2mo, 
Berlin,  1838.     8.31.15-18 

Cook  (William).  Synopsis  of  the  Chess  Open- 
ings.    2nd  Edition.     8vo.  Lond.  1876  .... 

Morphy  (Paul).  Alorphy's  Games  of  Chess, 
With  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  8vo.  Lond. 
1886.     10.13.69 

Krause  (A.).  Kant  und  Helmholtz  iiber  den 
Ursprung  und  die  Bedeutung  der  Rauman- 
schauung  und  der  geometrischen  Axiorae. 
4to.  Lahr,  1878.     3.42.30 ,, 
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DONORS. 
Stamma  (Sir  Philippe).     Nouvelle  Maniere  de  \ 

jouer    aux    Echecs.      8vo.   Utrecht,    1777.  \  Mr  Pendlebury. 

KK.1r.35    ) 

Aristotle.     Constitution  of  Athens.     A  revised 

text  with  an  introduction,  critical,  and  ex-  \ 

planatory  notes,  testimonia,  and  indices  by  >  The  Editor. 

John  Edwin  Sandys.*     8^o.  Lond.    1893".  J 

7.>r-56 ..^ 

*Laing  (Samuel),  junr.     National  Distress:  its) 

causes   and  remedies.      8vo.   Lond.    1844.  |  Mr  H.  S.  Foxwell. 

1-3645     ) 

Wallace  (Wilfred),  D.D.     Life  of  St.  Edmund  ) 

of  Canterbury  from  original  Sources.     8vo.  \  The  Librarian. 

Lond.  1893.     9.18.36    ....•• ) 

•Kennion    (R.   W.).      Unity   and    Order   the) 

Handmaids  of  Truth.     2nd  Edition.     8vo.  |  Professor  Mayor. 

Lond.  1892.     n. 18.40 ) 


AddiiionSs 

Aristophanes.     Edidit  F.  H.  M.  Blaydes.     Pars.  XL  Vespae,     8vo.  HaHs 

Saxoiium,  1893.     7.18.44. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.   Proceedings  and  Communications,  1890-91. 

8vo.  Cambridge,  1892. 
Corpus  Scriptoium  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum.     Vol.  XXVII.  Lactantius. 

8vo.  Vindobonae,  1893. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.     Vol.  XXXIV. 

[Llwyd-Maccartney].     8vo.  Lond.  1893.     7-4-34- 
Dictionary   (New  English)   on  Historical  Principles.     Edited  by  J.  A.   H. 

Murray.       Part    VII.    Consignificant-Crouching.       fol.    Oxford,     1893. 

Library  Table. 
Early  English  Text  Society.     Wilham,  Archbishop  of  Tyre.     Godeffroy  of 

Bologne,  or  the  Siege  and  Conqueste  of  Jerusalem.     Trans,    by  Wm. 

Caxton  in  1481.     Edited  by  Mary  N.  Colvin.     8vo.  Lond.  1893. 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society.   Vol.  III.  The  Martiloge  in  Englysshe  after  the  use 

of  the  Chirche  of  Salisbury. . . .      Printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1526. 

Edited  by  F.  Procter  and  E.  S.  Dewick.     8vo.  Lond.  1893.     11. 16. 43. 
Lane   (Edward   Wm.).      An  Arabic-English  Lexicon.     Book  I.  Part  viii. 

1893.     7.1.36. 
Mascart  (E.).     Traite  d'Optique.     Tome  III.  Ease.  ii.     8vo.  Paris,  1893. 
Ostwald  (Dr  Wilh.).     Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Chemie.     II  Band,  i  Teil. 

2  Halfte.     8vo.  Leipzig,  1893. 
Plautus.     Comoediae.     Recens.  F.  Ritschelius.     Tom.  IV.  Fasc.  iv.     Mo$- 

tellaria,  1893. 
Scholia  Terentiana.    CoUegit  et  disposuit  Fred.  Schlee.    Teuhner  Text.    8vo. 

Lipsiae,  1893. 
Shadwell  (C.   L.)      Registrum  Orielense :    an  Account  of  the  Members  of 

Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Vol.  I.  1500-1700.     8vo.  Lond.  1893.     5.26.26. 
Symonds  (John  A.).     Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.     3rd  Edition.     2  vols. 

8vo.  Lond.  1893.     7-3I-36,  37- 
Westminster  School  Register  from  1764  to  1883.     Compiled  and  edited  by 

G.  F.  R.  Barker  and  Alan  H.  Stenniiig.     8vo.  Lond.  1892.     5.27.57. 
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Donations   and    Additions    to    the    Library   during 
Quarter  ending  Michaelmas   1893. 

Donations. 


The  Author. 


Professor  Mayor. 


Professor  C.  C.  Babington. 


♦Scadding    (Rev    Henry),    D.D.      Occasional) 

Brochures.  8vo.  Toronto,  1846-92.  10.31.65  j 
Archimedes  von  Syrakus.     Vorhandene  AVerke. 

Uebersetzt  von  Ernst  Nizze.   4to.  Stralsund, 

1824.     Kk.6.11    I 

Suetonius.     Lives  of  the  Twelve  First  Roman 

Emperors.      With   a   free   Translation    by 

John  Clarke.*     3rd  Edition.     8vo.  Lond< 

1761.     Aa.  2.59    ......    , 

*Henley   (John),    Orator.     MS.  Notes  of  his  1 

Lectures   on   the   Origin  of  Masques  and  >  Mr  H.  S.  Fox\vell. 

Carnevols.     Sm.  4to.  1752.     MS.O.53     ..) 
India.     General  Reports  on  the  Operations  of  \ 

the  Survey  of  India  Department. . .  .during  ( 

1889-90,   1890-91.     fol.  Calcutta,   1891-92. 

6,1    

Bidder  (Rev  H.  J.).    A  Sermon  in  Memoriam  : 

Charles   Pritchard,«   D.D.      8vo.    Oxford,  \  Mr  Ward. 

1893     

A  , 

Bible  Francjaise  (La)  au  moyen  Age.     Etude 

sur  les  plus  anciennes  versions  de  la  Bible 

ecrites   en   prose    de    Langue    d'Oil,    par 

Samuel  Berger.     8vo.  Paris,  1884.     9.6.6.. 
Nouveau  Testament   (Le)  Provencal  de  Lyon 

Reproduction  Photolithographique.     Pub 

liee    par    L.    Cledat.      8vo.    Paris,     1888 

9-6.5     

Herder  (Joh.  Gott.  von).     Sammtliche  Werke 

60  Bde.  (in  30).      i2mo.  Stuttgart,   1827 

30.     8. 31. 19-48 

Loewinson-Lessing  (F.).     Tables  for  the  Deter 
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(Continued  from  p.  13.^ 


E  now  give  the  remaining  documents  relating* 
to  the  troubles  at  Sedbergh  School  during 
the  Commonwealth. 


To  his  Highnesse  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  Scotlandy 
and  Ireland,  with  the  Islands  Adjacent. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Richard  Jackson,  Master  of  the  Fred 
Grammer  Schoole  in  Sedbergh,  and  Preacher  of  the  Gospell  iti 
Garsedale. 

Sheweth : 

That  whereas  your  Petitioner  in  August  1648  was  chosen 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  Schoole  in  Sedbergh,  and  sent 
down  by  the  then  Master  and  Seniors  of  St  fohn's  in  Cambridge, 
to  promote  Learning  and  Piety  in  those  parts ;  which  he  hath 
endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power :  But  perceiving  how 
some  Feoffees  in  trust  for  the  Revenews  of  that  Free-Schoole,. 
had  basely  neglected  and  wilfully  broken  the  same  (losing 
severall  of  the  Lands  and  Tenements,  endangering  others,  and 
labouring  to  cast  away  the  rest,  for  inconsiderable  Rents  and 
Fines,  maugre  all  the  Masters  advice  and  direction  to  the 
contrary)  hee  was  necessitated  (sore  against  his  will)  to  seeke 
reliefe  in  Chancery,  through  a  tedious  and  chargeable  prosecu- 
tion of  almost  five  years  space,  so  protracted  by  the  solicitation 
of  one  Mr  fohti  Otiuay  (a  pretended  Feoffee)  together  with  one 
fohn  Foxcroft  his  Cousin,  and  Clerk  in  Court  to  your  Orator's 
Adversaries ;  both  which  men,  having  from  pride  and  malignity 
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threatened  the  oppression  of  your  Petitioner.  In  order  to  that 
end,  they  have  animated  those  few  remaining  Feoffees,  not 
onely  to  detaine  all  the  Rents  and  profits  (quite  against  the 
letter  of  the  Patents)  but  also  to  imploy  the  same  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  sayd  Schoole,  and  your  Orators  utter  undoing, 
by  over  large  fees,  to  such  lofty  Counsell,  as  make  light  of  it, 
though  they  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  right  of  a  poor  man, 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  high,  Latn.  3.35.  and  doe  also  glory 
if  they  can  subvert  a  man  and  his  cause,  verse  36,  by  any 
mistake  in  matter  of  form,  or  regularity,  though  it  bee  neyther 
materiall  nor  pertinent  to  the  thing  in  question,  viz.  the  truth 
and  merits  of  the  cause :  for  your  Petitioner  having  (after 
abundance  of  care,  pain,  and  expence)  procured  an  hearing  in 
Michaelmas  Terme  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  upon 
an  halfe  examination  seemed  very  apprehensive  of  much  equity 
in  your  Oratours  cause,  and  of  manifest  iniquity  in  his  Adver- 
saries, yet  admitted  of  a  Demurrer,  by  the  Allegation  of  Serjeant 
Mainard,  pleading  that  according  to  the  course  of  that  Court 
he  could  not  proceed  to  Order  and  Decree,  for  that  your  Orator 
prays  Processe  of  Suhpoenaes,  and  so  served  them,  instead  of 
serving  them  with  a  Distringas,  although  your  Orators  Adver- 
saries {viz.  'hlx  John  Otway,  John  Coivper,  Richard  Holmes,  Adam 
Sawer,  Anthojiy  Wi/lan,  Ediuard  Ward,  Thomas  Blaikling,  John 
Bland,  James  Hebleihivait)  had  jointly  answered  as  Governours 
for  that  free  Grammar  School,  incorporated  by  King  Edward 
the  sixt,  and  proceeded  to  examine  Witnesses  with  all  advantage, 
the  said  Fuxcrojt  being  not  only  their  Clerk  in  Court,  but  also 
making  himself  Commissioner,  and  Clerk  to  the  Commission, 
whilest  he  examined  a  part  by  a  strange  Commission,  most 
fraudulently  carried  on  with  full  purpose  of  reproach  and  pre- 
judice to  your  Petitioner  :  Yet  for  all  this  they  waved  the  justest 
principle  of  common  practise  viz.  cofisenstis  tollit  ertorem,  and  this 
punctilio  of  regularity  was  applauded  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of 
your  Petitioner,  who  being  already  exhausted,  is  now  put  to  a 
renued  charge  (under  which  he  must  needs  perish)  and  they 
animated  to  continue  in  their  oppression,  having  already  by  the 
assistance  of  one  George  Otway  put  another  in  place  (a  vild 
fellow,  and  only  for  their  own  purpose)  and  nayling  up  the 
School  loft  door,  they  have  forcibly  excluded  your  Orator  from 
the  exercise  of  his  Office,  and  from  all  accomodation  either 
fitting  or  convenient.    Seizing  also  upon  the  Lands  which  since 
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his  entrance  were  ever  in  his  possession,  and  ought  so  to  bee 
by  the  Letters  Patents.  Therefore  your  Petitioner  in  great 
heaviness  of  spirit  pondering  the  spiteful  combination  in  many 
places  of  factious  and  prophane  miscreants,  together  with  the 
iniquity  and  tyranny  of  that  which  is  called  Justice  in  its 
practice  and  dispensation.  And  hearing  from  very  good  hands 
of  a  pernicious  designe  which  some  jolly  time  servers  have  in 
project,  viz.  to  strip  your  Highnesse  of  all  power,  by  continuing 
themselves  and  promoting  others  (of  base  minds  and  servile 
spirits)  into  all  places  of  profit,  trust,  or  authority,  in  order  to 
the  mine  of  that  righteous  interest  which  God  hath  owned  in  a 
wonderfuil  way  beyond  ordinary. 

Your  Petitioner  humbly  prayeth  your  Highnesses  Order 
for  his  Restitution  to  the  Place  and  Exercise  of  his  Office, 
as  also  to  what  other  things  have  been  forcibly  detayned 
from  him  by  the  factious  spite  of  these  Feoffees,  and  the 
fury  of  such,  who  from  fear  or  mallice,  second  their 
malignity,  as  will  clearly  appear  by  tv/o  other  Petitions 
directed  to  your  Highnesse  in  this  total  dispaire  of  any 
true  redresse.  Secondly,  seeing  your  Petitioner  hath  prof- 
fered to  double  the  means  (upon  their  discharge  of 
duty)  for  the  good  of  the  School  and  Common  wealth, 
(which  they  have  slighted  and  denied)  That  they  may  bee 
commanded  to  quit  their  usurped  power,  and  according  to 
the  tenour  of  the  Letters  Patents,  to  chuse  some  honest  and 
undetected  men,  who  shall  be  lawfully  sworn  to  perform 
their  trust,  according  to  the  end  expressed  in  their  Patents, 
which  should  be  the  Law  and  Rule  of  their  power.  Thirdly, 
that  seeing  the  aforesayd  Feoffees  have  wilfully  avoyded  an 
hearing,  to  weary  out  your  Oratour  of  all  judgement,  for 
want  of  moneyes  to  pay  for  it.  That  upon  their  full 
Answer  to  the  charge  of  this  renued  Bill  the  master  of  the 
Rowles,  or  the  Lords  Commissioners  may  bee  enjoyned  to 
appoint  an  hearing ;  and  upon  these  depositions  already 
Sworne  and  Published,  to  order  and  decree  according  to 
Justice  and  Equity,  as  touching  your  Petitioners  charges 
and  arreares,  mauger  all  such  triviall  irregularities,  as  turneth 
Judgement  into  Gall,  and  the  fruite  of  Justice  into  worme- 
wood. 

And  your  Petitioner  shall  evety  pray  &c. 
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Endorsed : 

Oliuer  P, 

We  refer  this  Peticon  to  the  Masters  of  the  Rolls  to  Certifie 

vnto  vs  whatte  is  fitte  to  bee  done  ffor  the  Peticoners  releife. 
Julii  14th,  1655. 

It  would  appear  however  that  these  Petitions,  well 
worded  as  they  are,  were  of  no  avail  and  Mr  Jackson 
had  to  go  in  obedience  to  the  following  order. 


19th  March,     By  the  Comm"'*  for  ejectinge  scandalous  ignorant 
1655.*  and   insufficient  Ministers  and    schoole  Masters 

for  the  Westriddinge  and  Cittie  of  Yorke. 
Whereas  articles  of  scandall  have  beene  exhibitted  to  these 
Commiss"  bytwist  Richard  Jackson  Master  of  the  free  Schoole 
at  Sedbergh  in  the  Westridinge  of  the  County  of  Yorke ;  and 
notwithstandinge  anie  defence  which  the  said  Richard  Jackson 
could  make,  it  is  sufficiently  proued  upon  oath  by  diverse 
wittnesses  That  he  the  said  Richard  Jackson  hath  beene  a 
coiiion  frequenter  of  Alehouses  and  hath  beene  for  3  or  4  dayes 
Together  distempered  with  drinke,  And  hath  beene  drunke  vpon 
severall  Lordes  dayes,  And  also  that  he  hath  beene  of  late 
negligent  in  his  schoole,  leauinge  the  same  for  att  least  3 
monethes  together  and  duringe  that  time  locked  vpp  the 
schoole  doores,  discharged  his  Vsher  and  Schollers  All  which 
haueinge  been  considered  Wee  doe  hereby  Eiecte  and  displace 
the  said  Mr  Richard  Jackson  from  his  place  and  charge  hereto^ 
fore  had  or  exercised  in  the  aforesaid  schoole  of  Sedbergh  and 
from  the  benefitt  belonging  to  the  said  schoole. 

JoHH  Geldart 
J :  Dickinson 
Robert  Washington 
Thomas  Bourchier 
Jo :  Wordsworth 
Having    now   got    rid    of    Jackson,    the   Governors 
addressed  the  College  on  the  subject  of  his  successor. 
It   seems  that   they  would   gladly  have   had   Richard 
Garthvvaite   who    had   acted   as   assistant   to   Jackson, 
Garth waite  was  admitted  to  St  John's  30  April    t640, 
and  was  born   in  Dent,  so  that  he  was  a  local  man, 
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The  two  documents  which  follow  shew  in  what  high 
esteem  he  was  held  in  Sedbergh. 

To  the  Reverend  the  Master  and  Senior  fellowes  of  St  John's 
CoUedge  in  Cambridge. 

We  whose  names  are  here  vnder  written  out  of  that  good  and 
laudable  Opinion  we  have  long  since  conceiud  and  doe  still 
retaine  of  the  worth  and  vertues  of  Mr  Richard  Garthwait 
Mr  of  Artes  of  your  Colledge  as  well  in  reference  to  his  Civill 
and  studious  demeanonr  there  as  his  vigillant  and  blamelesse 
behaviour  here  Doe  Craue  leave  to  tender  this  our  Ingenuous 
Manifesto  to  y  Reverend  grave  and  most  Judicious  thoughts 
{viz^  that  we  humbly  conceiue  and  in  our  Consciences  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  said  Mr  Garthwaite  is  very  able  and  thorowly 
accomplished  for  the  Inspection  ouer  the  free  Grammer  Schoole 
of  Sedbergh  in  Relation  to  the  Magisterial!  Charge  thereof,  he 
being  (as  many  yeares  experience  hath  well  hinted  to  vs) 
exemplarie  in  INIanners,  dexterous  in  Method,  Industrious  in 
discipline:  And  (which  sweetens  all  other  endowments)  both 
peaceable  in  disposition  and  Pious  in  life  and  Conversation  : 
And  whereas  we  haue  been  requested  by  Sundry  persons  well 
devoted  towards  learned  and  Religious  promotions  '(A  vertue 
not  too  Epidemicall  in  these  divided  times)  wee  hold  ourselues 
in  Some  measure  Obliged  to  offer  vpp  this  testimoniall  result  not 
so  much,  of  our  affections  as  our  many  and  these  well  grounded 
perswasions  :  Wherevnto  (Graue  Sirs)  wee  Add  noe  more  but 
once  againe  Craue  pardon  for  this  our  bouldnes  humbly 
Subscribing  our  Selues 

Your  wqp^  servants  in  all 
Christian  duties 
Richard  Jackson  Samuel  Harrison 

Rector  of  WhUlmgion  minister  of  Killington 

Geo.  ffoTHERGiLL  William  Waller 

Minister  of  Orton  vmiister  of  Dente 

John  Smith  Geor  :  Burton 

minister  at  Kirkhy  Lonsdale         Schoolemaster  of  the  free  school  of 

Dente 
Richard  Tatham  ffRANCis  Jackson 

Minister  at  Heversham  master  of  y' free  Schoole  of 

Leo  :   Burton  Kyrkby -Lonsdale 

pastor  ibidem 
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To  the  Right  Worshippfull  the  INIaster  and  Senior  fellowes  of 
St  Johns  Colledge  in  Cambridge. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Governors  of  the  free  Grammer 
Schoole  of  Sedbergh  togetlier  with  the  Minister  and 
inhabitants  thereof. 

Sheweth  : 

That  whereas  wee  y  Petitioners  (out  of  a  deep  sense  of  our 
many  sufferings  and  no  lesse  dangers  impending  the  sad  con- 
dicon  of  the  free  grammer  schoole  of  Sedbergh  by  the  vnhappy 
Managerie  of  Mr  Richard  Jackson  then  master  thereof)  were 
constrained  to  pursue  our  most  just  complaintes  even  to  the 
Gates  of  your  Colledg  since  when  (by  divine  prouidence  and 
your  pious  Indulgence  towardes  vs)  we  blesse  God  for  it  we 
thankfully  enioy  a  happie  change  of  a  meeke  peaceable  and 
painfull  teacher  Instead  of  a  Cruell,  Covetous  and  vnconscion- 
able  controller,  To  say  no  more  for  wee  delight  neither  in 
renewing  the  memory  of  by  gone  pressures  nor  in  repeating  the 
number  of  former  Complaints  which  (if  need  were)  might  in 
reason  be  rather  Augmented  then  in  any  wise  Retracted  by  vs. 
But  we  leaue  him  to  his  Augmentation  at  his  church  at  Garsdall 
where  now  he  Hues.  And  we  thank  God  for  that  good  provid- 
ence hath  placed  him  so  farre  distant  from  vs,  who,  while  he 
might  have  peaceably  liued  amongst  vs,  studied  nothing  more 
than  how  to  be  at  variance  with  vs. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  graue  Wisdome  amongst  other 
pious  Intentions  and  endeavours  (which  Ave  have  euer  found 
ready  to  advance  Religious  and  conscientious  designes)  to 
confirme  that  our  former  and  this  our  present  petition  with  your 
suffrage  in  confirming  the  Mastershipp  of  the  free  Grammer 
Schoole  of  Sedbergh  on  Mr  Richard  Garthwaite  Mr  of  Artes  of 
your  Colledge  who  as  well  in  the  presence  as  absence  of  the 
late  former  Incumbent  has  for  many  yeares  past  borne  the 
burthen  of  the  Cure  not  withstanding  these  manie  disincourage- 
ments  that  haue  attended  him.  from  whome  hauing  reapt  so 
many  harvests  of  exemplarie  life.  Civill  deportment  with  a 
careful!  and  industrious  discharge  of  the  duties  enioyned  him. 
We  cannot  (without  much  wrong  done  him)  but  once  more 
Crave  leave  to  present  him  to  your  Worshipps  graue  and  most 
Judicious  approbation  who  (we  doubt  not)  like  a  gratefull  River 
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will  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  returne  many  fresh  Streames  (in 
token  of  a  thankfull  heart)  to  that  vaste  Ocean  of  Religion  and 
Learning  from  whence  he  sometime  sprang,  that  God  may  haue 
the  honnour,  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  the  benefitt  and 
the  late  desolate  Schoole  of  Sedbergh  (with  those  that  belong 
vnto  it)  the  Comfort  of  this  so  much  desired  And  no  lesse  (we 
hope)  deserued  Recommendacon  And  your  petitioners  shall 
ever  pray  &c. 

(The  signatures  of  Seven  governors  of  the  School  and  of  129 
inhabitants  of  Sedbergh  follow). 

]\Ir  Garthwaite  also  addressed  his  own  petition  to 
the  College.  If  the  Greek  letter  to  which  he  refers  was 
sent,  it  has  unfortunately  not  been  preserved. 


Literarum  Antistes 

Pridem  in  conspectum  splendoris  vestri,  officiosam  hanc 
schedulam  detulissem,  modo  amplitudinis  vestrse  reuerentia  me 
a  scribendo  non  cohibuisset;  verebar  etiam  ne  viderer  aut  alieni 
appetens  aut  assentatiuncula  quadam  aucupari  gratiam.  Nihilo- 
minus  (cum  aliorum  oper4  aditus  ad  te  mihi  quodamodo  pate- 
factus  est)  pudore  quodam  subrustico  suffusus,  scripsi  quod 
epistola  non  erubescat.  et  nescio  sane  an  diutinum  meum 
silentium,  an  hae  literulae  inuita  (quod  aiunt)  Minerua  com- 
positae,  luculentius  vobis  imperitiae  testimonium  exhibebit ; 
illinc  modesta  taciturnitas  cedebat  arense,  hinc  imperita  loqua- 
citas  aciei  se  accingit.  Quod  si  ad  scribendum  non  efflagitatus 
essem,  in  biuio  adhuc  stetissem  quia  consultius  censui  (si  paruis 
compon^T^  magna  licebit)  nobilem  ilium  Cunctatorem  imitari, 
qui  maluit  sedendo  quam  pugnando  vincere,  quam  magno  conatu 
nihil  agere.  humilime  sane  percupiui  V.  V.  Societatem  XevKrjv 
\pti(pof  TvpoQilvai  Gubernatorum  nostrorum  votis,  me  Scholce 
prseficiendo.  Nam  cum  principis  alicujus  authoritate,  bene 
meritis  de  Republica  decernitur  honos,  gemma  (Pgenuina)  est 
nobilitas  quum  ad  virtutem  (omnis  verse  nobilitatis  parentem) 
accedit  principis  authoritas.  si  suffragium  vestrum  fidei  com- 
missorum  vobis  accedisset  asstimationi  meae,  incolumitati  et 
paci  Schol^  ^edbergensis  consultum  esset.  At  non  auscultandum 
populo.      esto  sane,     non  inficias  ibo,  quin  vulgus  ex  veritate 
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pauca  ex  opinione  multa  sestimet,  ideoq?/^  non  abs  re  homines 
ingenij  acumine,  artium  et  scientiarura-  satellitio  stipati,  a 
multitudinis  sententia  plerumqz^tf  recesserunt,  nimirum  quod 
exploratum  haberent,  apud  probos  et  eruditos  momenta  ratio- 
nis  plus  valere,  quam  imbecillam,  infirmamq?/^  vulgi  opinio- 
nem.  insignemqwi;  esse  temeritatem,  falsa,  aut  certe  vix  dum 
satis  cognita,  pro  veris  habere.  Quod  ad  me  attinet,  vt  a 
laudatis  viris  laudari,  pulchrum  gloriosumq?^^  arbitror :  sic  a 
malis  culpari,  illudi,  aut  calumniari  non  moror.  si  quid  est  in 
me  laude  dignum  diuinae  benignitati  acceptum  refero.  licet 
vulgi  opinionem  de  me  conceptam  magni  non  facio,  non 
reijciendam  tamen  penitus  existimo,  sed  quoniam  non  solum 
ij,  sed  pleriqtt^  eruditi,  patriae  lumina,  calculum  adijcerunt,  valde 
ingratus  viderer  si  manibus  pedibusq?^^  non  conarer  eorum 
expectation!  respondere.  Quod  si  Reverentioe  vestrce  placeret 
iwixlirifi^iiv  et  eorum  omnium  votis  aurem  patientem  acbeneuolam 
accommodare  woWde  eXni^ac  e^i^  famam  Scholae  ^edbergensts  ex 
cineribus  (Phoenicis  ad  instar)  reuiuiscere,  cujus  amore  tarn 
vebementer  fiagro,  ut  lubens  impendar  et  superimpendar  pro 
incolumitate  ejusdem  si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti :  ignoscas 
audaciae  (Colendissime  Domine)  intestinis  ejusdem  litibus 
infanda  multa  perpessus  fui,  plura  ingruentia  prospicio,  nisi 
insurgentes  sestus  tridente  tuo  componere  digneris.  at  si  coeptis 
nostris  aspirare  boni  consuleres  rebusq?^(?  nostris  laborantibus 
opem  ferres,  non  si  male  nunc  et  olim  sic  erit.  procul  dubio 
majora  scholaeq^f  vtiliora  beneuolentia  et  6fioroi(f  assequenda 
sunt,  quam  alij  rixis  et  litigijs  contenderunt,  nam  concordia 
parua  crescunt,  at  discordia  magna  dilabuntur. 

Epistolam  alteram  grsece,  vt  potui,  vereor  ne  ingenio  plus 
quam  boeotico  composui ;  nihilominus  ipsa  candoris  et  humani- 
tatis  vestrae  fama,  magnam  timoris  partem  extulit,  quod  si 
tenuiculum  hoc  obseruantias  meae  (vir  reuerendissime)  indicium, 
festinatum  magis  quam  exactum  non  auersaris,  posthac  grandia 
conabor ;  et  quae  per  temporis  angustias  assequi  intelligentia 
nequeam,  saltem  persequi  diligentia  contendam.  Utcunqw.; 
non  omnino  male  mecum  actum  esse  reputabo,  si  idem  mihi 
euenerit,  quod  Seneca  de  qnodam  refert  qui  cum  bis  in  eodem 
die,  graece  et  latine  declamasset  et  sciscitaretur  a  quodam 
quomodo  perorasset  responsum  tulit,  bene  Kai  va/.Jc,  bene  latine 
perperam  graece.  quoniam  si  «T0aXyua'  tl  tv^nj^Q  seu  graecum  siue 
latinum   magna  mihi  spes  est  candorem  vestrum  non  inique 
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ferire,  sed  potius  ut  solent  amantes  amicorum  naeuis  delectari. 
Sed  vereor  ne  molestus  fuero  importune  officio.  Vale  itaqwe' 
XafnrpoTQTr]  Ke(pd\rj  et  me  vilissimum  caput  ad  pedes  vestros 
deflexum  propitio  digneris  ocello. 

Tuce  Amplitudini  deuotissimus 

Ric.  Garthwaite. 
feb.  Sedbergensis. 


The  choice  of  the  College,  however,  fell  upon  James 
Buchanan  M.A.  of  Sidney  College.  According  to 
some  letters  from  Sedbergh  preserved  in  College, 
Richard  Garthwaite  became  Master  of  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale School.  The  Admission  Register  shews  that  he 
sent  a  number  of  boys  to  the  College.  He  probably 
remained  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale  until  1669,  when  he 
became  Head  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (Carlisle,  Endowed  Schools  ii 
256).  He  published  a  censure  upon  Lilly's  Gra7nniar. 
He  was  removed  from  Newcastle  in  1690. 


Note. — Mr  W.  D;  Fane,  of  Melbourne  Hall,  Derby, 
sends  the  following  notes  : — 

In  the  Eagle,  vol  xvii,  p.  144,  Valentine  Carey,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  writing  to  the  Master  of  St  John's,  3  October 
1623,  makes  interest  for  a  *  Schollership '  for  one  of  the 
two  sons  of  his  brother  [in  law]  John  Coke.  John  Coke 
(afterwards  a  Master  of  Requests,  and  then  from  1625  to 
1640  one  of  the  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State) 
became  possessed  of  this  house  (in  which  I  have  lived 
for  19  years),  now  possessed  by  his  descendant  Lord 
Cowper.  He  left  a  large  quantity  of  papers,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room  here.  Most  of  these 
have  recently  been  published  by  the  Historical  MSS 
Commission,  and  I  believe  copies  of  the  three  volumes  of 
the  Coke  Papers  are  in  the  College  Library. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  that  publication 
VOL.  XVIII.  S 
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that  the  two  sons  mentioned  by  "  Val.  Exon."  both  went 
to  Trinity  College,  that  the  elder  died  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term,  and  the  younger  became  Sir  John  Coke, 
M.P.  for  Derbyshire  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  take  charge  of  King  Charles  at 
Newcastle  and  Holdenby. 

A  third  son,  Thomas  Coke,  was  also  at  Trinity, 
Member  in  the  Long  Parliament  for  Leicester  Borough, 
an  adherent  of  King  Charles  I  and  II,  arrested  and 
attainted  for  'treason'  in  1656;  whereupon  he  became 
an  informer  and  was  reprieved.  His  '  informations '  are 
set  out  in  the  Welbeck  Papers  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Hist.  MSS  Commission. 

Mr  Fane  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  Lord  Percy  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  16 14 — 1615.  Hist.  MSS  Comm. 
Report  VI.  p.  230  b.  See  also  1647,  Nov  15,  il>id.  p, 
209  b,  Dec  4,  ibid.  214  a. 

R.  F.  S. 

('To  he  contmued.J 


A  TRANSLATION 


(Attempted  in  consequence  of  a  challenge), 

["'Mrs  Harris,'  I  says  to  her,  * dont  name  the 
charge,  for  if  I  could  afford  to  lay  all  my  feller  creeturs 
out  for  nothink  I  would  gladly  do  it ;  sich  is  the  love 
I  bear  'em.  But  what  I  always  says  to  them  as  has 
the  management  of  matters,  Mrs  Harris,'  "—here  she 
kept  her  eye  on  Mr  Pecksniff — "  *  be  they  gents  or  be 
they  ladies — is,  Dont  ask  me  whether  I  wont  take  none, 
or  whether  I  will,  but  leave  the  bottle  on  the  chimley 
piece,  and  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am  so 
dispoged.'  "     Martin  Chuzzleivit,  Chap.  xix]. 

"  o}<;  e^ar''  avrap  eyco  fxiv  afiei/Sofievf]  irpocrienrov^ 

'  SaifiovLT),  'Appia-aiaSico  aXo^  avndeoLO, 

fXT]  6r)v  Br]  irepl  fiiaOov  aveipeo,  fiojB'  6v6/xa^e 

Toll]  ^dp  rot,  iycbv  dyavrj  koI  '^ttlt)  el/xl, 

rj  Kev  Xabv  a-jravT    el  fxot  Siiva/Jbif  <ye  Trapecr}, 

(TLTOV  iirTjeravov  ^Lorov  6'  a\i9  gvSov  iovTot, 

da7raalco<;  koI  dfMt(j6o<i  iovcra   TreptaTeiXaifiL 

[iv  XeKTpm  Xi^aaa  TavrjXeyio^  OavaToio 

avrrj,  6<i  kg  ddvrjai  ^poTcov  koI  'ttotijlov  iTricnrrjl 

d,\\'  €K  Toi  ipidi  (TV  8*  evl  <f)p€al  ^dXXeo  afjaiv^  " — 

oaae  Be  oi  I\e^vel<^ov  iaeBpaKov  daKeXe^  alel — 

"  *  KeivoLdLV  yap  irdai  '7ri(j)av(TK0fievr}  dyopeixo 

etr'  avBp'  etre  yvval')^  OTeay  rdBe  epya  fxefirfXev, 

0)  (j)lXe,  TiTTTe  av  ravia  fx'  dveipeat  ;  ovSe  ri  ae  yprj 

IB^ievai  rj  ideXco  irlvetv  p.e6v,  rje  Kal  ov)(^l' 

el  S'  a7'  eV  €<7x,dpo(f)iv  Kdradeq  SeVa?  •^Bio'i  otvou, 

6(j)p'  iv  ■)(^epalv  eXw  irivovad  re  repTrofiivr]  re, 

"X^eiXed  re  irpoadela^  oiroTay  (f>iXov  rjTop  dvcoyrj.''  " 

Samuel  Butler. 


WALTER   PATER. 


HE  service  of  philosophy,"  writes  Mr  Pater 
in  the  beautiful  conclusion  of  his  book  on 
the  Renaissance — "  the  service  of  philo- 
sophy, and  of  religion  and  culture  as  well, 
to  the  human  spirit,  is  to  startle  it  into  a  sharp  and 
eager  observation.  Every  moment  some  form  grows 
perfect  in  hand  or  face ;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  sea  is 
choicer  than  the  rest ;  some  mood  of  passion  or  insight 
or  intellectual  excitement  is  irresistibly  real  and  attrac- 
tive for  us — for  that  moment  only.  Not  the  fruit  of 
experience,  but  experience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted 
number  of  pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a  variegated 
dramatic  life.  How  may  we  see  in  them  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses  ?  How  can 
we  pass  most  swiftly  from  point  to  point,  and  be  present 
always  at  the  focus  where  the  greatest  number  of  vital 
forces  unite  in  their  purest  energy  ? " 

Mr  Pater,  in  five  short  volumes  of  exquisite  prose, 
has  given  us  some  results  of  his  attempt  to  solve  that 
question.  He  has  lived  among  impressions :  he  has 
made  use  of  that  counted  number  of  pulses  to  the  full : 
and  what  sweet  fragments  he  has  arrested  from  the 
perpetual  flux  of  things  he  has  imparted  by  the  power 
of  his  pen  to  those  who,  like  himself,  are  earnestly 
seeking  to  catch  in  fleeting  things  some  reflexion  of  the 
True  and  Beautiful.  His  life  is  quiet  and  reserved ;  a 
life  of  contemplation,  admitting  of  little  converse  with 
the  outer  world ;  a  tranquil,  self-reliant,  self-controlled 
existence,  too  busy  with  the  inner  motions  of  the  soul  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  accidents  of  human  life. 
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To  write  the  record  of  such  a  life  is  a  mere  matter  of 
dates.  Walter  Horatio  Pater  was  born  in  London  on 
the  4th  of  August  1839,  the  son  of  Mr  Richard  Glode 
Pater,  and  was  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
which  he  left  for  Oxford  when  he  was  eighteen.  His 
essay  on  Winckelmann,  to  many  the  most  precious 
thing  he  has  written,  appeared  the  year  before  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January  1857— surely  a  most 
singular  instance  of  boyish  precocity.  He  was  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  nth  of  June  1858, 
and  took  his  degree  in  1862,  with  a  second  class  in 
Classics.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  where  he  became 
a  Tutor  in  1867,  and  continued  to  hold  that  offi.ce  until 
1883.  In  1873  he  published  his  famous  Studies  in  the 
History  of  the  Refiaissancey  which  havfe  been  followed, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  by  Marius  the  Epicurean^ 
Imaginary  Portraits,  Appreciatio7is,  and  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Plato  and  Platonism,  the  last-men- 
tioned book  appearing  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 
Besides  these  volumes,  he  has  written  at  intervals  for 
magazines  and  reviews. 

The  book  which  made  his  fame,  and  by  which  he  will 
be  remembered,  is  that  first  book.  Studies  in  the 
History  of  the  Renaissance.  He  has  altered  and  cut 
out  passages  in  subsequent  editions  to  suit  changes  of 
thought,  but,  in  substance,  it  remains  the  same — a 
collection  of  eight  short  and  brilliant  essays,  covering 
almost  every  aspect  of  that  splendid  era,  and  extending 
from  the  very  birth  of  modern  literature  in  Provence  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  revival  of  the 
Hellenic  spirit  under  Winckelmann  in  1764.  The  book 
is  short  but  priceless.  No  student  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  most  fascinating,  the  most  paradoxical  period  of  the 
world's  history,  has  ever  seen  so  deeply  into  its  spirit, 
or  has  criticised  its  leading  features  from  such  a  catholic 
point  of  view. 

It  is  hard  to  select  from  these  studies.    Undoubtedly, 
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in  point  of  style,  the  short  essay  on  Botticelli,  and  the 
magnificent  appreciation  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  are  the 
best :  and  on  them  the  eye  loves  to  dwell  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  staider  and  more  sober  companions — but 
all  are  perfect  in  style  and  matter.  There  are  no  crude 
vulgarisms,  no  tasteless  rhapsodies — the  whole  work 
moves  along  slowly  and  with  stately  self-control,  amid 
absolute  calm  and  tranquillity. 

The  Renaissance,  as  Mr  Pater  understands  it,  was  a 
"general  and  enlightening  stimulus  of  the  human 
mind  "  which  "  may  be  traced  far  into  the  middle  age 
itself,  with  its  qualities  already  clearly  pronounced,  the 
care  for  physical  beauty,  the  worship  of  the  body,  the 
breaking  down  of  those  limits  which  the  religious 
system  of  the  middle  age  imposed  on  the  heart  and  the 
imagination."  And  this  is  why  he  begins  his  book  with 
the  little  Proven9al  novel  Aucassin  et  Nicolette, 
which,  written  for  a  large  circle  of  readers  of  all  classes, 
reflects  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  and 
translates  into  the  language  of  daily  life  the  high-flown 
love  strains  of  Bernard  de  Ventadour  and  Pierre  Vidal. 
As  we  read  this  short  critique,  we  feel  how  the 
mediaeval  spirit  prepared  itself  for  the  full  glory  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  revolting  from  the 
constraint  and  formula  of  religious  dogma,  and  losing 
itself  in  the  idolatry  of  love,  as  when  Tannhauser  lost 
his  heart  and  gave  his  soul  to  the  goddess  in  the  caverns 
of  the  Venusberg. 

In  the  essay  on  Pico  della  Mirandola,  we  read  how 
this  desire  for  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  con- 
ventional thought  resulted  in  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning :  how  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  his  court 
varied  their  statecraft  and  their  amours  with  learned 
research.  Hellenism  revived,  and  the  Hellenic  desire 
for  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  led  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts — sculpture  and  painting.  Sandro 
Botticelli  in  painting,  Luca  della  Robbia  in  sculpture— 
these  are  the  two  examples  Mr  Pater  chooses  from  the 
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earlier  artists,  to  show  the  development  of  the  sister 
arts.  And  then,  turning  from  the  goldsmiths,  painters, 
and  sculptors  of  Florence,  from  Italian  art  in  its  youth, 
we  arrive  at  the  splendour  and  perfect  beauty  of  its 
manhood,  manifested  in  the  two  greatest  men  of  genius 
of  the  Renaissance,  Michelangelo  and  Lionardo  da 
Vinci. 

"Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness" — that  is 
the  text  of  the  essay  on  the  "  Poetry  of  Michelangelo." 
Mr  Pater  shows  how  the  great  sculptor,  attractive  to 
some,  repellent  to  others  in  the  very  strength  of  his 
conceptions,  nevertheless,  by  his  love  of  life,  by  his 
longing  for  the  unseen  ideal  beauty,  infused  into  them  a 
certain  sweetness  and  gentleness.  This  view  of  his  work 
is  not  apparent  to  everyone.  The  ability  of  Michelangelo 
to  give  life  to  his  figures — that  suggestion  of  life  in  which, 
Mr  Pater  says,  lies  his  sweetness — has  been  denied  by  a 
school  of  eminent  critics.  Mr  Ruskin,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  relation  between  Michelangelo  and  Tintoret,  has 
asserted  that  Michelangelo  studied  his  anatomy  and  the 
pose  of  his  figures  exclusively  from  the  dead  body. 
And,  if  this  be  admitted,  at  once  the  sweetness  vanishes, 
and  the  strength  remains,  with  touches  of  the  grotesque 
and  macabre. 

Such  critics,  in  their  fervent,  exclusive,  short-sighted 
devotion  to  mediaeval  art,  to  the  virgins  of  Fra 
Angelico,  or  the  suffering  saints  of  Filippino  Lippi,  fail 
to  appreciate  the  pagan,  the  Hellenic  element  in 
Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle.  Their  movement  is 
essentially  retrograde  ;  they  would  have  art  advance  to 
a  certain  point,  and  go  no  further.  But  Mr  Pater 
acknowledges  the  necessity  of  artistic  progress,  and,  in 
the  catholicity  of  his  heart,  just  as  he  appreciates  to  the 
full  the  Christian  mysticism  of  Botticelli  and  his  con- 
temporaries, so  he  advances  to  the  fuller  perfection  of  art 
in  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle,  and  the  Venetian  school. 
Perhaps  no  juster  criticism  of  Michelangelo,  that  unique 
figure  in  whom  all  the  arts  are  co-related,  who  stood 
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out  from  the  workshop  of  the  stiff,  stilted  Ghirlandajo 
to  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  art,  has  ever  been 
written  than  this. 

In  the  essay  on  "  Lionardo  da  Vinci,"  Mr  Pater 
comes  nearest  to  us.  The  Master  has  given  some  of 
his  own  temperament  to  him.  Lionardo,  ever  on  the 
search  for  impressions,  noting  down  the  "  strange  eyes 
or  hair  "  of  those  who  passed  him  in  the  streets,  imbued 
with  the  smiling  of  women  and  the  solemn  movement 
of  water,  with  his  passionate  affection  for  those  four 
friends,  pupils,  and  servants,  with  their  wavy  curling 
hair,  whose  figures  stand  round  the  base  of  his  statue 
in  Milan — this  is  the  man  of  all  men  whom  Mr  Pater 
can  love  and  sympathise  with.  How  exquisitely,  for 
instance,  does  he  follow  through  Lionardo's  greatest 
paintings  his  love  for  moving  water.  "  You  may 
follow  it  springing  from  its  distant  source  among  the 
rocks  on  the  heath  of  the  'Madonna  of  the  Balances,' 
passing  as  a  little  fall  into  the  treacherous  calm  of 
the  '  Madonna  of  the  Lake,'  next,  as  a  goodly  river 
below  the  cliffs  of  the  *  Madonna  of  the  Rocks,'  washing 
the  white  walls  of  its  distant  villages,  stealing  out  in 
a  network  of  divided  streams  in  *  La  Gioconda '  to  the 
sea-shore  of  the  'Saint  Anne' — that  delicate  place 
where  the  wind  passes  like  the  hand  of  some  fine  etcher 
over  the  surface,  and  the  untorn  shells  lie  thick  upon 
the  sand,  and  the  tops  of  the  rocks  to  which  the  waves 
never  rise  are  green  with  grass  grown  fine  as  hair." 

Of  this  essay  I  shall  speak  more  fully  when  the 
time  comes  to  discuss  Mr  Pater's  style.  The  book 
passes  on  to  the  lyric  poets  of  France — the  illustrious 
Pleiad  of  court  bards,  headed  by  Ronsard  and  Joachim 
du  Bellay,  who  gives  his  name  to  this  chapter.  And, 
lastly,  from  French  sonneteers  we  come  to  Winckel- 
mann,  the  great  German,  who,  amid  the  frigid  con- 
ventionalities of  the  last  century,  realised  the  ideal 
TIellenic  beauty,  as  one  born  out  of  due  time.  Here 
again  we  find   Mr    Pater  in  full    sympathy   with    his 
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subject.  The  love  of  bodily  beauty  which  found  its 
only  adequate  expression  in  Greek  sculpture  is  common 
to  Winckelmann  and  Mr  Pater.  Painting,  they  both 
feel,  however  perfect  it  may  be,  can  only  suggest  the 
soul :  in  sculpture  the  soul  is  plainly  manifested  in  the 
body.  And  thus  in  this  essay,  the  work,  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  a  schoolboy,  Mr  Pater  has  given  us 
one  of  the  most  admirable  and  sympathetic  appreciations 
of  Greek  art  which  we  possess.  He  has  also  done 
service  to  the  memory  of  Winckelmann  in  the  short 
sketch  of  his  romantic  life.  Winckelmann  has  been 
overshadowed  in  the  past  by  his  greater  disciple, 
Goethe :  some  of  this  shadow  Mr  Pater  has  removed 
for  us. 

We  ^hall  perhaps  find  it  more  useful  to  anticipate 
Mr  Pater's  second  great  work  Marius  by  a  brief 
glance  at  the  three  minor  volumes,  although  their 
appearance  has  been  of  later  date.  And  first,  let  us 
look  at  Appreciations  published  in  1889.  This  book 
is  a  collection  of  essays,  principally  on  English 
literature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  his- most 
unequal  attempt.  Some  of  the  essays,  and  especially 
those  on  "  Sir  Thomas  Browne "  and  "  Shakspere's 
English  Kings,"  are  good;  but  the  majority,  not  even 
excluding  the  often  praised  critique  of  Wordsworth, 
are  very  indifferent — vague  metaphysical  meanderings, 
written  in  a  somewhat  turgid  style,  contrasting  oddly 
with  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  the  image  of 
Shakspere's  Richard  the  Second,  as  he  conceives  it, 
royal,  slim,  dainty  and  beautiful,  with  the  holy  oil 
of  anointing  on  its  head,  and  the  dignity  of  an  anointed 
king  in  its  heart,  ranks  beside  and  claims  kinship 
with  those  other  figures  which  Mr  Pater  has  so  ex- 
quisitely outlined  for  us — Aucassin  the  debonair,  like  the 
mediaeval  god  of  love,  the  delicate  Flavian,  and  the 
beautiful  clean-limbed  Denys  of  Auxerre. 

Denys  of  Auxerre  comes  home  to  our  hearts  most  of 
the  four  youths  whom  Mr  Pater  has  depicted  in  Ima- 
VOL.   XVIII.  T 
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ginary  Portraits.  No  greater  contrast  could  be  found 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  four.  Watteau,  the 
'*  Prince  of  Court  Painters,"  all  afire  to  gain  fame  with 
his  brush  at  the  French  Court :  Denys  TAuxerrois,  half 
a  pagan  god  revisiting  the  earth,  half  a  prophet, 
Savonarola-like,  inciting  his  townsmen  on  to  the  build- 
ing of  their  cathedral,  and  at  last  murdered  by  them, 
in  the  fury  of  middle-age  ecclesiasticism  and  super- 
stition, as  a  dealer  in  the  Black  Art :  Sebastian  van 
Storck,  retiring  from  the  simple  life  of  a  Dutch  country- 
house  into  mystic  research  :  Duke  Carl  of  Rosenmold, 
yearning,  amid  Teutonic  barbarism,  for  the  new  musical 
and  artistic  culture  of  Italy — all 'are  different,  and  all 
Mr  Pater  has  endowed  with  life  in  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  of  modern  days,  a  book  which  is  a 
diary  of  delicious  moments,  a  storehouse  of  beautiful 
scenes.  He  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  read  it  for  the 
first  time,  finds  a  new  world  of  thought  and  scenery 
opened  for  him.  And  perhaps,  on  that  account,  it  is 
best  to  begin  the  careful  study  of  Mr  Pater's  work  with 
this  book,  the  most  popular,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
most  beautiful  book  he  has  written. 

From  the  charming  Imagi?tary  Portraits,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  pass  to  his  latest  book  Plato  and  Plato- 
7iism.  Clever  and  suggestive  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it 
contributes  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  chapter  on  "  Lacedaemon  "  is  at  times  as  good  as 
his  best  work,  and,  here  and  there,  we  can  perceive 
under  the  heap  of  epithet  and  parenthesis  with  which 
he  has  chosen  to  lade  his  later  prose,  some  touches 
which  recall  the  beauties  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Marius.  But  they  are  few :  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
toilsome  to  read,  the  main  thread  of  the  sentence  is 
lost  by  the  continual  intrusion  of  long  parentheses,  the 
author  perpetually  repeats  himself,  and  the  gain,  at 
the  end,  is  inconsiderable.  Mr  Pater's  style,  so  admir- 
ably suited  to  vivid  pictorial  description,  as,  indeed,  is 
plain  in  the  "  Lacedaemon"  chapter,  loses  itself  when  it 
attempts  to  tread  the  paths  of  abstract  discussion. 
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"We  have  reserved  Marius  to  the  last.  Alarms  the 
Epicurean :  his  ideas  and  sensations  is  the  title  of 
the  book,  a  subtle  psychological  study,  a  record  of  im- 
pressions, bound  together  by  a  slight  clear  narrative. 
We  have  presented  before  us  Marius,  a  young  member 
of  an  ancient  family,  decayed  and  impoverished  by  its 
members'  excess,  left  its  head  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
How  lovely  that  old  villa  where,  trained  in  the  stern  old 
Roman  religion,  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life ! 
"The  building  of  pale  red  and  yellow  marble,  mellowed 
by  age  .  .  .  was  indeed  but  the  exquisite  fragment  of  a 
once  larg'e  and  sumptuous  villa.  Two  centuries  of  the 
play  of  the  sea-wind  were  in  the  velvet  of  the  mosses 
which  lay  along  its  inaccessible  ledges  and  angles. 
Here  and  there  the  marble  plates  had  slipped  from  their 
places,  where  the  delicate  weeds  had  forced  their  way. 
The  graceful  wildness  which  prevailed  in  garden  and 
farm,  gave  place  to  a  singular  nicety  about  the  actual 
habitation,  and  a  still  more  scrupulous  sweetness  and 
order  reigned  within  .  .  .  The  little  glazed  windows  in 
the  uppermost  chamber  framed  each  its  dainty  land- 
scape— the  pallid  crags  of  Carrara,  like  wildly  twisted 
snow-drifts  above  the  purple  heath  :  the  distant  harbour 
with  its  freight  of  white  marble  going  to  sea  :  the  light- 
house temple  of  Venus  Speciosa  on  its  dark  headland, 
amid  the  long-drawn  curves  of  white  breakers.  Even 
on  summer  nights  the  air  there  had  always  a  motion  in 
it,  and  drove  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay  along  all 
the  passages  of  the  house." 

What  wonder  that  the  boy,  with  this  perfect  home  on 
the  slopes  of  Luna,  grows  up  peculiarly  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions !  The  very  name  of  that  home.  Ad  Vigilias 
Albas,  White-Nights,  has  something  of  mystery  and 
romance  about  it  to  affect  the  mind.  Troubled  by  some 
boyish  complaint,  he  goes  to  be  healed  at  a  temple  of 
Aesculapius,  far  among  the  mountains,  and  there,  from 
the  lips  of  a  bland  white-robed  priest,  he  learns 
the  secret  which  afterwards  moulded  his  life — the  secret 
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of  living  among  the  beautiful  and  for  the  beautiful,  of 
putting  out  of  sight  what  is  sordid  and  vile,  and  so 
transforming  the  mind  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  body, 
into  conformation  with  ideal  beauty. 

Then  follows  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  sacred 
woman  with  the  shadow  of  grief  upon  her,  who  to  her 
son  had  always  seemed  divine,  and  his  schooldays  at 
Pisa,  told  in  a  succession  of  beautiful  pictures.  His 
schooldays  furnish  the  most  interesting  episode  of  his 
career,  his  tender  love  and  friendship  for  Flavian,  a 
brilliant  proud  youth,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  devoted  to 
the  study  of  that  Euphuism  which,  under  Apuleius,  was 
the  chief  literary  mark  of  the  Antonine  age — the  dainty, 
choice  selection  of  words  and  phrases  which  always 
sounds  a  note  of  decadence  in  literature.  Marius  and 
Flavian  are  inseparable :  Flavian  writes  quaint  odes, 
stimulated  by  impressions  received  in  the  streets — how 
like  Lionardo  ! — and  Marius,  the  younger,  admires  and 
tries  to  follow  his  example.  But  the  bright,  beautiful 
Flavian  dies :  the  animula  vagtila  goes  away — 
whither  ?  and  Marius  is  left  alone. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  his  Epicureanism  begins  to 
develop.  Left  solitary  by  the  death  of  his  friend — for 
his  is  one  of  those  natures  which  experience  few  attach- 
ments, and  those  in  an  almost  exaggerated  intensity — 
he  turns  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cyrenaic  school, 
and  lives  to  catch  continual  impressions,  beautiful  sights, 
sounds,  odours,  preserved  from  the  inconstant  flux  of  all 
things,  and  treasured  in  the  memory.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  with  his  natural  receptivity  of  soul  cultured  to  an 
abnormal  sensibility  of  what  is  curious,  beautiful  and 
romantic,  he  journeys  to  Rome,  to  fill  the  place  of 
amanuensis  to. the  emperor. 

On  his  journey  he  falls  in  with  the  second  man 
whom  he  is  destined  to  love — the  centurion  Cornelius, 
a  sweet  but  shadowy  figure,  of  whom  we  would  fain 
know  more.  The  arrival  in  Rome,  the  return  of  IMarcus 
Aurelius,     the    imperial    household,    the    gladiatorial 
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contest  in  the  arena,  the  dinner-party  at  Tusculum 
where  Apuleius  was  a  guest — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  bright,  tranquil  pictures  we  get  of  Marius'  life  in 
the  Imperial  city.  The  problem  of  life  seems  to  him 
more  puzzling  than  of  old,  when  he  sees  on  the  one 
hand  the  Stoic  emperor,  with  his  strangely  contradictory 
moods,  and  his  signal  indulgence  towards  his  licentious 
brother  and  adulterous  wife ;  and,  on  the  other,  his 
friend  Cornelius,  placid  and  pure  of  heart,  in  whom 
there  is  surely  something,  some  deep-set  philosophy 
below  the  surface,  which  produces  that  unusual  calm- 
ness, whose  secrets  even  the  dearest  friend  cannot 
fathom. 

Cornelius'  philosophy  at  length  becomes  apparent — 
he  belongs  to  the  new  sect  of  Christians,  allowed, 
during  this  period,  the  "Minor  Peace  of  the  Church," 
to  rest  unmolested  and  hold  their  worship  as  they 
would.  And  Marius,  in  the  house  of  Caecilia  Metella, 
is  introduced  to  their  deepest  and  grandest  ceremony, 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Already  led 
to  believe  in  some  divine  companion  along  the  road 
of  life,  some  Ideal,  some  Eternal  Reason,  some  Father 
of  Men,  these  sacred  mysteries  move  him  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul,  and  he  often  attends  the  service, 
wondering  at  its  profound  meaning,  its  purifying  and 
soothing  influence  on  a  character  like  that  of  his  friend. 

And  so  he  unconsciously,  but  surely,  arrives  nearer 
and  nearer  Christianity.  The  breaking  of  the  storm 
over  the  Church,  the  deaths  of  the  martyrs,  and  the 
visit  to  his  old  home  and  his  mother's  tomb,  act 
powerfully  upon  that  habit  of  subjective  meditation  in 
which  it  is  his  custom  to  indulge.  So  it  is  that  we 
find  him  at  a  little  town,  lying  on  the  road  between  the 
hillside  villa  and  Rome,  in  the  company  of  Cornelius. 
The  town,  already  plague-stricken,  is  visited  by  an 
earthquake ;  the  pagan  populace,  enraged  and  suspicious, 
attack  the  Christians  at  their  prayers  round  a  martyr's 
shrine,    and    slay  two    more    of   their    number.     The 
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guards  quell  the  tumult,  and  seize  the  rest  of  the 
Christians,  among  them  Cornelius  and  ^larius,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  service,  as  had  of  late  been 
his  use. 

Then  comes  the  end.  The  selfish,  self-absorbed 
Epicurean  sees,  as  by  a  flash  of  inspiration,  the  virtue 
of  self-sacrifice.  He  aids  Cornelius  in  his  escape,  and 
remains  to  suffer  himself.  Dragged  by  his  guards 
over  rough  mountain  roads,  his  delicate  frame  utterly 
worn  out  by  the  unaccustomed  travel  and  hard  usage, 
he  falls  sick  of  a  fever  in  a  rude  wayside  hut. 
There  he  lies  with  his  senses  slowly  ebbing  away 
from  him,  looking  over  his  past  life  in  the  instant  of 
death,  summing  up  these  precious  ideas,  those  ex- 
quisite sensations,  those  happy,  short-lived  friendships, 
and  so  in  calm  repose,  amid  a  supreme  hush  and 
tranquillity,  he  sinks  into  his  last  sleep,  fortified  at 
the  moment  when  his  strength  fails  him  and  his  sight 
grows  dim,  by  the  consolations  of  the  Church,  the 
super-substantial  bread  of  Christians.  So  he  dies :  so 
rests  his  soul,  that  aninia  naticraltter  Christiana  in 
conquest  over  self  by  a  virtual  martyrdom. 

The  book  glides  gently  to  its  close.  There  is  no 
noise  and  hurry  in  its  ending.  From  beginning  to  end, 
through  that  brilliant  succession  of  bright  pictures,  it 
moves  along  with  a  slow,  peaceful  stateliness  :  there  are 
no  hasty  abrupt  transitions  to  mar  its  perfect  evenness 
and  uniformity,  no  wasted  energy,  no  feverish  nervous- 
ness :  it  is  a  consummate  masterpiece  of  art,  fully  rounded 
off,  elaborated  and  perfected.  In  its  self-restraint,  its 
concentration  on  its  subject,  its  utter  stillness,  it  is 
complete. 

This  stateliness  of  motion,  this  statuesque  perfection, 
gives  Mr  Pater's  style  its  principal  charm.  The  very 
choiceness  and  beauty  of  his  language,  the  trim,  well- 
balanced  order  of  his  sentences,  the  happiness  of  his 
phrases,  sootTies  and  purifies  the  reader's  mind.  To 
read  his  prose  is  to  walk  in  a  garden,  planted   with 
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fragrant  flowers,  the  rare  exotic  plants  often  mingled 
with  the  more  simple  blooms  of  native  growth,  but  all 
harmonised  into  one  graceful  whole  by  the  gardener's 
utmost  love  and  skill.  In  the  cool  air,  filled  with  rich 
scents,  there  hangs  a  strange  silence,  a  peace  which 
assuages  the  passions  and  calms  the  mind. 

Yet  the  style,  with  all  its  alluring  seductiveness  of 
form  and  colour,  has  little  spontaneity.  It  depends  on 
a  careful  selection  of  words,  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
sentences.  Mr  Pater  corresponds  in  English  to  Apu- 
leius  in  Latin — to  Apuleius,  whose  spirit  he  has  so 
sympathetically  reproduced  in  his  incomparable  trans- 
lation of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  He  feels  it  his 
mission  to  refine  Our  common  speech,  to  reconcile  ex- 
pressive foreign  phrases  with  it,  to  seek  fine  shades  of 
meaning  for  his  epithets — in  a  word,  to  euphuise  our 
language.  And,  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  euphuistic  style  is  a  mark  of  literary 
decadence.  The  French  of  Gautier,  Flaubert,  Feuillet, 
and  the  more  modern  brothers  de  Goncourt,  has  left 
its  trace  on  Mr  Pater's  style.  We  learn  it  from  the 
postscript  to  Appreciations,  and  his  use  of  epithets  in  a 
purely  French  sense  throughout  his  works  confirms  its 
influence. 

In  his  later  books,  he  has  carried  his  euphuism  to 
excess.  I  have  spoken  of  the  style  of  Appreciatio?is 
and  Plato.  There  is  little  left  of  that  beauty  and 
winning  freshness  which  attracts  every  reader  who  cares 
a  single  jot  for  English  prose  style  to  the  Renaissance. 
The  calmness  and  stillness  indeed  remain,  but  every 
now  and  then  they  sink  into  lethargy  :  the  Gallic  influ- 
ence has  the  victory,  and  all  the  writer's  art  fails  to 
conceal  the  hunt  after  epithets,  the  torturing  of  words 
to  suit  alien  senses.  We  have  to  tread  every  sentence 
like  a  maze,  coming  here  and  there  to  impenetrable 
masses  of  parentheses  and  barricades  of  participles, 
always  beset  by  the  fear  that  we  shall  meet  in  the  next 
line,  in  the  next  word,  some  unconquerable  difficulty  of 
construction  or  meaning. 
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After  all,  we  can  easily  forgive  his  affectation,  his  too 
scrupulous  nicety  in  the  selection  of  his  vocabulary, 
when  we  consider  the  pictorial  quality  of  his  style.  No 
author,  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  better  able  to  bring 
before  our  eyes  what  he  wants  to  describe.  All  his  best 
w^ork  is  a  series  of  grand  pictorial  effects ;  at  first  they 
are  mere  impressionist  sketches,  then  the  details,  faintly 
suggested  in  the  rough  outline,  are  filled  in  ;  and  lastly 
he  triumphantly  sets  his  picture  before  us  in  its  com- 
plete beauty.  His  paper  is  his  canvas,  every  word  is  a 
touch  of  the  brush.  The  colours  are  bright,  but  always 
laid  on  with  sparing  hand,  never  garish  and  gaudy. 
And  the  strength  of  his  art  sometimes  lies  in  a  single 
phrase.  What  a  complete  picture,  for  instance,  he  gives 
of  Lacedaemon  in  five  words  ;  "  The  solemn  old  moun- 
tain village."  Or  of  Cyrene — "the  brilliant  old  Greek 
colony  on  its  fresh  upland  by  the  sea."  Nowhere  can 
we  realise  his  gentle  touch,  his  vivid  colour,  more  than 
in  the  already  quoted  description  of  White-Nights, 
Marius'  home  among  the  Tuscan  hills. 

Not  only  is  his  landscape  perfect :  he  is  also  a  portrait 
painter.  His  characters  stand  out  sharply  and  dis- 
tinctly. Suave,  delicate,  and  serene  they  pass  before 
us  in  procession.  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Lionardo, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Watteau,  Richard  the  Second, 
Socrates — these  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  figures  he  has 
painted  for  us.  No  phase  of  character,  no  type  of 
thought,  is  ever  too  deep  for  his  insight,  too  difficult 
material  for  his  art.  "  A  man  of  about  five-and-forty 
years  of  age" — thus  he  describes  Aurelius — "with 
prominent  eyes — eyes  which,  although  demurely  down- 
cast during  this  essentially  religious  ceremony,  were  by 
nature  broadly  and  benignantly  observant.  He  was 
still  in  the  main  as  we  see  him  in  the  busts  which  repre- 
sent his  gracious  and  courtly  youth,  when  Hadrian  had 
playfully  called  him,  not  Verus,  after  the  name  of  his 
father,  but  Verissimus,  for  his  candour  of  gaze  and  the 
bland  capacity  of  the  brow  which,  below  the  brown  hair 
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clustering  thickly  as  of  old,  shone  out  low,  broad  and 
clear,  and  still  without  a  trace  of  the  trouble  of  his  lips. 
You  see  the  brow  of  one  who,  amid  the  blindness  or 
perplexity  of  the  people  about  him,  understood  all 
things  clearly:  the  dilemma  to  which  his  experience  so 
far  had  brought  him,  between  Chance  with  meek  re- 
signation and  Providence  with  boundless  po5.sibilities 
and  hope,  being,  for  him  at  least,  distinctly  defined." 

And  again,  to  take  another  example  of  this  portrait 
art,  what  a  picture  he  gives  us  of  his  beloved  Apuleius  ! 
"  There  was  a  piquancy  in  his  rococo,  very  African,  and 
as  it  were  perfumed  personality,  though  he  was  now 
well-nigh  sixty  years  old — a  mixture  of  that  sort  of 
Platonic  spiritualism  which  could  speak  of  the  soul  of 
man  as  but  a  sojourner  in  the  prison  of  the  body  really 
foreign  to  it,  with  such  a  relish  for  merely  bodily  graces 
as  availed  to  set  the  fashion  in  matters  of  dress,  deport- 
ment, accent,  and  the  like,  nay!  with  something  also 
which  reminded  Marius  of  the  vein  of  coarseness  he  had 
found  in  the  Golden  Book." 

From  Mr  Pater's  merits  as  a  master  of  pictorial  style, 
it  is  but  a  natural  transition  to  his  merits  as  an  art- 
critic.  And  in  this  department  he  displays  a  marvellous 
catholicity  of  temperament.  We  have  remarked  his 
love  for  sculpture,  his  adoration  of  ideal  Hellenic 
beauty :  his  appreciation  of  painting  is  equal.  And 
not  of  a  limited  school  of  painting  only,  but  of  all 
schools  and  nations.  In  his  own  word-pictures,  we 
find  the  influence  of  them  all :  the  centurion  Cornelius, 
arrayed  in  full  armour  in  the  darkened  room  of  the 
inn— what  is  he  but  Giorgione's  study  of  a  knight  in 
our  National  Gallery  ?  And  again,  in  the  opening 
scene  of  "  Sebastian  van  Storck,"  we  have  an  ice-scene 
by  Isaac  van  Ostade  or  some  other  of  the  genre 
painters  of  the  Netherlands.  And,  when  the  priest  of 
Aesculapius  opened  the  hidden  door  for  Marius,  what 
was  that  gentle  valley  the  youth  saw,  with  its  sloping 
sides,  its  bosom  filled  with  troops  of  white-robed  novices, 
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and  the  faint  suggestion  of  a  "dim,  rich  city"  in  the 
background,  but  a  landscape  by  Turner  ? 

Thus  the  susceptibility  of  his  mind  to  all  kinds  of 
painting  renders  him  an  admirable  critic  of  pictures. 
Two  famous  criticisms,  both  often  disputed,  both  often 
suspected  to  contain  more  style  than  matter,  cannot  be 
passed  without  quotation.  First  let  us  look  at  his 
reading  of  Botticelli's  "Madonna  of  the  Magnificat"  in 
the  UfEizii  at  Florence. 

"With  Botticelli  she  too,  though  she  holds  in  her 
hands  the  *  Desire  of  all  Nations,'  is  one  of  those  who 
are  neither  for  God  nor  for  his  enemies ;  and  her  choice 
is  on  her  face.  The  white  light  on  it  is  cast  up  hard 
and  cheerless  from  below,  as  when  snow  lies  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  children  look  up  with  surprise  at  the 
strange  whiteness  of  the  ceiling.  Her  trouble  is  in  the 
very  caress  of  the  mysterious  child,  whose  gaze  is 
always  lar  from  her,  and  who  has  already  that  sweet 
look  of  devotion  which  men  have  never  been  able 
altogether  to  love,  and  which  still  makes  the  born  saint 
an  object  almost  of  suspicion  to  his  earthly  brethren. 
Once  indeed  he  guides  her  hand  to  transcribe  in  a 
book  the  words  of  her  exaltation,  the  Ave,  and  the 
Magntfical,  and  the  Gaiide  Maria,  and  the  young  angels, 
glad  to  rouse  her  for  a  moment  from  her  dejection,  are 
eager  to  hold  the  inkhorn  and  support  the  book ;  but 
the  pen  almost  drops  from  her  hand,  and  the  high,  cold 
words  have  no  meaning  for  her,  and  her  true  children 
are  those  others,  in  the  midst  of  whom,  in  her  rude 
home,  the  intolerable  honour  came  to  her,  with  that 
look  of  wistful  enquiry  on  their  irregular  faces  which 
you  see  in  startled  animals — gipsy  children  such  as 
those  who,  in  Apennine  villages,  still  hold  out  their  long 
brown  arms  to  beg  of  you,  but  on  Sundays  become 
e?ifanls  du  chaur,  with  their  black  hair  nicely  combed 
and  fair  white  linen  on  their  sunburnt  throats." 

The  other  picture  is  that  famous  "  Monna  Lisa "  of 
Lionardo,  in  the  Louvre.     Thus  Mr  Pater  interprets  the 
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mystic,  half  serious,  half  wanton  expression  of  the  face 
and  body. 

"  The  presence  that  thus  so  strangely  rose  beside  the 
waters  is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand 
years  man  had  come  to  desire.  Hers  is  the  head  upon 
which  all  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  and  the 
eye-lids  are  a  little  weary.  It  is  a  beauty  wrought  out 
from  within  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell  by 
cell,  of  strange  thoughts,  and  fantastic  reveries  and  ex- 
quisite passions.  Set  it  for  a  moment  beside  one  of 
those  white  Greek  goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of 
antiquity,  and  how  would  they  be  troubled  by  this 
beauty  into  which  the  soul  with  all  its  maladies  had 
passed  ?  All  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  the  world 
have  etched  and  moulded  there  in  that  which  they  have 
of  power  to  refine  and  make  expressive  the  outward  form, 
the  animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  the  reverie 
of  the  Middle  Age  with  its  spiritual  ambition  and  imagi- 
native loves,  the  return  of  the  Pagan  world,  the  sins  of 
the  Borgias. 

"  She  is  older  than  the  rocks  among  which  she  sits ; 
like  the  vampire,  she  has  been  dead  many  times,  and 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  grave ;  and  has  been  a  diver 
in  deep  seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about  her ;  and 
trafficked  for  strange  webs  with  Eastern  merchants ; 
and,  as  Leda,  was  the  mother  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and,  as 
Saint  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary  ;  and  all  this  has  been 
to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes,  and  lives  only 
in  the  delicacy  with  which  it  has  moulded  the  changing 
lineaments  and  tinged  the  eyelids  and  the  hands." 

It  were  a  worthless  task  to  defend  Mr  Pater  against 
the  complaint  that  his  style  is  his  principal  object  in 
writing.  He  is  not  the  first  against  whom  the  accusa- 
tion of  "sound  without  sense"  has  been  preferred,  and 
it  is  always  easy  to  assail  a  style  which  deviates  from 
the  sober  ways  of  English  prose,  and  tends  to  refine  and 
subtilise  conventional  forms  of  speech.  Mr  Pater's 
Renaissance  by  itself  is    an  answer  to  its  critics.     No 
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one  who  takes  it  up  can  lay  it  down  without  feeling  that 
he  has  been  given  a  fresh  peep  into  that  fairy  world, 
that  he  sees  that  strange  dream  of  lovely  form  and 
fervent  passion  under  a  new  aspect.  INJuch  as  the  style 
may  enchain  and  enthral  him,  it  is  the  matter  of  the 
book  that  has  wrought  thus  upon  him. 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr  Pater,  in  a  too  eager  straining 
after  effective  style,  has  sometimes  got  a  little  in  advance 
of  his  thoughts.  It  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  style  that  its 
characteristics  include  the  simplicity  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  We  have  before  remarked 
the  likeness  between  him  and  Winckelmann  in  their 
love  for  the  Hellenic  ideal  beauty.  The  aim  which  the 
priest  of  Aesculapius  taught  Marius  to  pursue — the 
attainment  of  that  gift  which  Plato,  in  the  Phccdriis,  calls 
the  "  aiToppor}  rov  KaXXov;" — the  effluence  of  true  beauty 
— which  conforms  our  lives  to  the  standard  of  our  ideal, 
and  repels  all  that  is  base  and  hideous  in  spirit  or  out- 
ward form — to  this  Mr  Pater  has  attained.  In  all  that 
gallery  of  pictures  which  he  has  given  us  for  our  enjoy- 
ment and  profit,  there  is  nothing  that  is  ugly — the 
repulsive  side  of  things  is  not  only  hidden  from  us,  it  is 
absolutely  ignored,  as  though  it  had  no  existence.  And 
if,  as  in  one  or  two  cases  happens,  he  mentions  some 
circumstance  that  is  grotesque  or  ignoble,  he  puts  a 
darker  shade  or  two  into  his  painting,  which  only  serves 
to  contrast  with  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  main 
subject.  This  entire  devotion  to  beauty,  this  keen, 
adoring  love  for  exquisite  form  and  colour,  this  casting 
behind  the  back  of  all  things  unbeautiful — this  is  the 
highest  Hellenic  art,  and  the  art  of  Mr  Pater. 

Most  strongly  does  this  worship  of  perfect  bodily 
beauty  appear  in  a  negative  quality  of  his  work — the 
absence  of  old  age  from  his  pages.  Splendid  youth, 
ideal  manhood — this  we  see  in  his  characters,  but  old 
age  is  thrust  aside.  Once,  indeed,  an  old  man  appears 
in  a  prominent  position — Fronto,  the  tutor  of  the  impe- 
rial family — but  he  is  magnificent,  dignified,  venerable^ 
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no  toothless  doting  greybeard.  In  a  word  or  two  he 
dismisses  the  last  years  of  Michelangelo  and  Lionardo  : 
his  business  is  with  the  prime  of  their  youth.  Flavian 
dies  in  his  boyhood,  Marius  in  the  bloom  of  manhood — we 
feel  that  Mr  Pater  could  not  have  let  them  live  on.  He 
must  cut  short  the  lives  of  his  cherished  conceptions — ■ 
all  the  four  heroes  of  Imaginary  Portraits  die  early. 
Truly  the  Greek  spirit,  the  perennial  youth  of  Dionysius 
and  Phoebus  Apollo,  the  adoration  of  male  comeliness 
— seldom  do  we  meet  a  woman  in  these  pages — holds 
Mr  Pater  as  it  never  held  men  before. 

The  yearning  after  spiritual  beauty  through  the 
accidents  of  outward  form  or  the  revelations  of  mental 
grace,  occupies  a  life-time — ay,  and  life-time  after  life- 
time, could  we  only  have  them.  Our  course  must  be 
through  a  series  of  impressions.  Moments  of  delight, 
of  ecstatic  mental  elevation,  the  lights  and  shadows  on 
sea  and  land,  the  shape  and  hues  of  the  human  face 
and  form,  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  splendid  picture 
or  statue,  rich  organ-music — all  are  the  vehicle  of 
distinct  impressions,  of  different  ideas  and  sensations, 
which  we  must  treasure  in  the  store-house  of  our 
memories,  would  we  reach  that  perfect  ideal.  To  obtain 
our  impression,  the  work  of  a  mere  soul-stirring  moment, 
then  to  work  it  out  clearly  and  fully  in  our  own  minds 
until  it  assumes  the  complete  form  of  a  finished  picture 
— that  is  the  duty  of  our  artistic  life,  that  is  the  lesson 
which  Mr  Pater's  books  teach  us.  Our  emotions,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin,  answer  to  the  least  touch  :  it  is  for 
us  to  keep  them  in  tune  by  using  them.  Yet  once  more 
let  us  quote  from  the  author  whom  we  have  attempted 
but  unsatisfactorily  to  pourtray. 

"While  all  melts  under  our  feet,  we  may  well  catch 
at  any  exquisite  passion,  or  any  contribution  to  know- 
ledge that  seems,  by  a  lifted  horizon,  to  set  the  spirit 
free  for  a  moment,  or  any  stirring  of  the  senses,  strange 
dyes,  strange  flowers,  and  curious  odours,  or  work  of  the 
artist's  hands,  or  the  face  of  one's  friend.     Not  to  dis- 
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criminate  every  moment  some  passionate  attitude  in 
those  about  us,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  gifts  some 
tragic  dividing  of  forces  on  their  ways  is,  on  this  short 
day  of  frost  and  sun,  to  sleep  before  evening. 

*'  We  are  all  co7idamnes,  as  Victor  Hugo  says  :  we 
have  an  interval,  and  then  our  place  knows  us  no  more. 
Some  spend  this  interval  in  listlessness,  some  in  high 
passions,  the  wisest  in  art  and  song.  For  our  one 
chance  is  in  expending  that  interval,  in  getting  as  many 
pulsations  as  possible  into  the  given  time.  High 
passions  give  you  this  quickened  sense  of  life,  ecstasy, 
and  sorrow  of  love,  political  or  religious  enthusiasm  or 
the  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity.'  Only,  be  sure  it  is 
passion,  that  it  does  yield  you  this  fruit  of  a  quickened, 
multiplied  consciousness.  Of  this  wisdom,  the  poetic 
passion,  the  desire  for  beauty,  the  love  of  art  for  art's 
sake  has  most ;  for  art  comes  to  you  professing  frankly 
to  give  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  to  your  moments 
as  they  pass,  and  simply  for  those  moments'  sake." 

This  is  Mr  Pater's  gospel  of  the  emotions.  Shall  we 
follow  it  or  reject  it?  Each  must  answer  that  for  him- 
self. At  all  events,  here  is  one  who  has  drunk  deeply 
from  the  cup  of  exquisite  sensations,  and  has  imparted 
to  the  world  some  of  its  contents  in  the  books  we  have 
glanced  at,  books  full  of  living  pictures,  painted  with 
wonderful  grace  of  manner.  And,  although  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  in  the  next  generation  be  put  away  and 
forgotten,  yet  Mr  Pater's  name  will  still  linger  in  the 
hearts  of  many  as  that  of  the  Epicurean  thinker,  the 
poet  in  prose,  the  painter  of  word-pictures,  and  the 
creator  of  a  new  style  in  English. 

A.  H.  T. 


"CUCULUS    FACIT    MONACO." 

\_The  Cuckoo  brings  the  clmiate  of  the  Riviera.^ 

"Now  the  balmy  breath  of  Spring- 
Hath  vanquished  Winter's  sting, 

And  once  again  the  earth  is  green  and  gay : 
Fear  no  more  the  icy  blast, 
For  its  rage  is  overpast, 

And  the  snow  is  for  a  season  fled  away." 

So  sang  the  shepherds  all 

'Neath  the  mountains  rough  and  tall 
(Though  the  sentiment's  a  trifle  commonplace) : 

So  sang  the  shepherdesses 

As  the  zephyrs  blew  their  tresses 
In  frolicsome  disorder  o'er  each  face. 


But  a  thought  of  sadness  came 

This  exuberance  to  tame  : 
"Too  soon,  alas  !  once  more  shall  Winter  reign  ! 

Spring  is  but  for  a  time 

In  this  madly-weathered  clime  : 
Ah  !  would  that  it  might  ne'er  depart  again  !  " 

Breathed  the  wind  full  warm  and  soft. 

Sailed  the  fleecy  clouds  aloft, 
Green  shone  the  earth  and  sang  the  mountain  rill  ; 

But  though  birds  sweet  concert  made, 

Though  the  frisky  lambkins  played. 
Yet  all  the  folk  were  discontented  still. 
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"  Can  no  method  then  be  found 

To  stay  the  Seasons'  round  ? 
!Must  Winter  of  their  band  be  ever  one, 

AVho  doth  swift  upon  us  steal 

Ere  there's  ever  time  to  feel 
The  comfortable  radiance  of  the  sun?" 

Then  said  they,  "  Let  us  hark 

To- the  village  patriarch, 
That  virisest  and  most  garrulous  of  men." 

For  the  simple  folk,  forsooth. 

Thought  he  always  spoke  the  truth  : 
But  the  world  was  very  simple-minded  then. 

Him  they  sought  beneath  the  shade 

By  the  ivied  arbour  made. 
That  stands  beside  the  humble  village  inn  : 

Unto  him  they  made  their  wail, 

And  they  gave  him  pipes  and  ale, 
By  which  means  he  was  persuaded  to  begin. 

"  Many,  many  years  have  sped, 
Many  a  spring  and  winter  fled 
Since  first  I  saw  the  light,"  remarked  the  Sage; 
*'  But  never  in  the  past 
Sav/  I  winter  like  the  last  " 
(He  had  said  that  every  year  for  half  an  age). 

"  Now  Seasons  four  there  be, 

But  Winter,  ye  can  see. 
Is  by  far  the  most  consistent  of  the  lot ; 

For  he  cometh  without  fail. 

E'en  as  I  do  come  for  ale — 
Yes,  thank  you,  I  could  take  another  pot. 

"  But  the  Summer  and  the  Spring — 
Ah  !  that's  quite  another  .thing  ; 

They  seldom  seem  to  know  what  they're  about : 
For  they  don't  turn  up  always 
In  these  degenerate  days 

But  often  one  or  both  of  them  slip  out." 
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Here  paused  the  Sage  to  think 

(Thought  was  aided  by  a  drink); 
But  the  crowd  gave  vent  to  discontented  cries : 
"  We  have  heard  all  that  before. 

Search  again  thy  wisdom's  store, 
How  can  such  things  be  mended  ?    Please  advise." 

Quoth  the  Sage,  "  I  have  been  told 

By  people  gray  and  old 
In  the  days  when  I  myself  was  young  and  gay, 

That  the  Goddess  of  the  Spring 

Loves  to  hear  the  Cuckoo  sing 
And  while  he  singeth,  will  not  fly  away. 

"  Wherefore  this  do  I  advise, 

That  the  Cuckoo  ye  surprise, 
If  ye  would  that  Spring  for  ever  here  abide, 

That  ye  build  a  wall  all  round. 

Fashioned  like  a  village  pound. 
And  see  the  Cuckoo  snugly  stowed  inside." 

Loudly  did  the  shepherds  cheer. 

And  they  filled  the  Sage  with  beer. 
Saluting  him  as  Father  of  the  Dale ; 

And  the  shepherdesses  meek 

Kissed  his  weather-beaten  cheek, 
And  joined  in  the  providing  of  the  ale. 

So  he  drank,  but  all  the  rest 

Started  off  upon  their  quest, 
Intent  the  Spring-enchanting  bird  to  find  ; 

Through  the  dale  and  o'er  the  hill 

Went  they  eagerly  until 
The  Cuckoo's  note  was  borne  upon  the  wind. 

Came  the  young  and  came  the  old, 

From  the  cottage  and  the  fold, 
And  they  gathered  stones  and  mortar  by  the  ton ; 

And  guided  by  the  sound 

The  bird  they  compassed  round. 
And  at  once  his  prison-building  was  begun. 

VOL.  XVIII.  X 
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Then  every  shepherd  swain 

Wrought  with  might  and  wrought  with  main, 
For  every  shepherd  then  was  strong  and  tall ; 

And  the  pretty  shepherdesses 

Made  pretty  little  messes 
As  they  tried  to  mix  the  mortar  for  the  wall. 

Rose  the  building  strong  and  neat 

Till  the  circle  was  complete, 
And  the  subtle  bird  was  straitly  prisoned  round  ; 

Yet  he  sat  and  viewed  the  wall, 

Nor  seemed  to  care  at  all ; 
In  fact,  the  Cuckoo's  calmness  was  profound. 

Now  the  coping-stone  is  set 

On  the  topmost  parapet : 
"With  lightsome  hearts  the  lads  and  lasses  sing; 

Every  shepherd,  girl  and  boy. 

Now  doth  dance  for  very  joy 
At  the  prospect  of  a  never-ending  Spring. 

But  alas  !  that  I  must  tell 

Of  the  sorrow  that  befell, 
Of  hope,  that  seemed  a  certainty,  deferred, 

Of  delight's  exuberance, 

Merry  song,  and  joyous  dance. 
All  banished  by  perverseness  of  a  bird. 

For  the  Cuckoo  didn't  seem 

To  appreciate  the  scheme, 
But  as  his  usual  dinner-time  drew  nigh. 

Flew  and  perched  upon  the  wall. 

Gave  one  loud  triumphant  call. 
And  left,  nor  stayed  to  further  bid  good-bye. 

Shall  I  picture  their  despair, 

How  they  wept  and  tore  their  hair, 
How  the  shepherds  used  expressions  impolite. 

How  the  dainty  shepherdesses 

Sobbed  in  direst  of  distresses  ? 
No,  the  tragic  scene  were  best  kept  out  of  sight. 
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In  anger  and  in  shame 

To  the  village  inn  they  came, 
And  deep  they  drank  to  blunt  their  sorrow's  edge  ; 

And  blindly  in  their  rage 

Did  they  persecute  the  Sage, 
For  they  stopped  his  beer  and  made  him  sign  the  pledge. 

And  the  Cuckoo  nov/  is  shy 

And  difficult  to  spy, 
And  his  note  is  marked  by  something  like  a  jeer. 

And  you'll  see — so  I  expect — 

That  this  history's  correct 
From  the  fact  that  Winter  still  comes  every  year. 

R.  H.  F. 


DIE   PHILOSOPHIE  DER  LIEBE. 
(After  Shelley.) 

Sieh'  wie  bestandig  sich  mischen  und  paaren 

Der  Quell  mit  dem  Fluss,  und  der  Fluss  mit  dem 
Meer, 
Und  wie  die  Winde  gesellig  sich  schaaren, 

Und  pfeifen  und  sttirmen  und  tanzen  umher. 
Denn  so  ist  es  wahrlich  von  jeher  gewesen, 

Und  so  in  der  Zukunft  fur  ewig  wird's  sein, 
Dass  liebreich  sich  schmiege  das  Wesen  ans  Wesen, 

Doch,  Liebchen,  warum  liisst  du  mich  allein  ? 

Sieh'  wie  die  Berge  den  Himmel  durchkiissen, 

Und  wie  sich  umarmen  die  Wellen  im  Spiel, 
Und  sind  nicht  die  Blumen  auch  innig  beflissen 

Zu  zeigen  einander  ein  zartes  Geflihl  ? 
Verjiingt  wird  die  Erde  von  Kiissen  der  Sonne, 

Die  See  auch  glanzt  schoner  im  Mondenschein ; 
Doch  air  dies  ermangelt  an  Lust  und  an  Wonne 

Wenn  du  mich  nicht  ktissest,  o  Liebchen  mein. 

A.  J.  C. 


MODERN   GREEK   SONGS. 


I. 


XeXiSSva  ep%€Tat 
i^TT*  T^v  aairp'Tjv  SdXaaaav 
KdBrjae  Kal  XdXrjae' 
"  MdpTT],  fidpTi]  fjLOU  KaXe, 
*'  Kal  (}>Xefidp7]  6Xil3ep€, 
"  K'  av  5(;tovicr779,  «'  av  ttovt/ctj??, 
"  ndXe  avoi^iv  fivpi^€i<i.'* 


[Fauriel  ii.  256]. 


II. 


'EuTrvw  T^v  vu;^Ta,  k    ipcorc!)  r*  aarpa  fie  rr/v  dppdSa' 
Td)(^a  tI  Kdfiv''  6  ^iXo<i  fxov  Tcopa  'ycd  iravrappdha. 

[lb.  272]. 

III. 

Me  TO  SiKo  crov  to  (f)i,Xl  '9  tou?  ovpavovi  Treraoj, 
Me  Tov<;  dyyeXov^i  Kd^ofxai,  /u<'  avTOV<i  Ko/3evTa  Kdv(0> 

[lb.  274]. 


IV. 

Td  fyeXia  fie  to.  KXdfifiara,  17  X^P^  1^^  "^^^  irpUav, 
E19  fiiav  copav  airdpBjjKay}  fia^l  ejevyqSyKav. 

[lb.}. 


VERSIONS. 


February  and  March. 

The  swallows  have  come 

Across  the  foam, 
And  they  sit  and  twitter  for  all  to  hear : 
*'  March,  month  mine,  and  Shrove  month  drear, 

Though  you  snow  and  rain 

Yet  you  bring  again 
The  scents  of  the  spring  of  another  Year." 


II. 

A  Friend's  Love. 

I  wake  at  night  and  tell  the  stars, 
Each  after  each,  as  on  they  wend : 

*  Each  moment  be  my  registrars 

And  bear  me  word.  How  does  viy  friend.' 

III. 

Heavenly  Flight. 

Thanks  to  thy  kisses  I  can  scale  the  skies, 
Amid  the  angels  sit,  and  join  their  colloquies. 

IV. 

Of  equal  Age. 

Tears  and  laughter,  woe  and  mirth, 
Had  one  begetting  and  one  birth. 

C.  E.  S. 


THE  COLLEGE  REGISTER  OF  ADMISSIONS 
Part  II. 

HE  appearance  of  this  book*  calls  for  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Mayor 
and  Mr  R.  F.  Scott  and  their  collahorateurs 
for  the  labour  and  care  spent  in  making"  this 
part  of  our  College  history  accessible  to  all.  The  few- 
ness of  the  errors  in  such  a  work  and  the  remarkably 
complete  Indexes,  which  we  owe  to  the  loving  labours 
of  the  Rev  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  arouse  almost  a  feeling 
of  awe  at  the  painful  patience  bestowed  on  the  publica- 
tion. Let  me  offer  some  results  of  the  pleasant  (and  I 
hope  not  wholly  unprofitable)  hours  spent  in  perusing 
this  monument  of  devotion  to  our  College. 

The  First  Part  (pp.  xxxiv  +  172),  which  was  published 
in  i882t,  gave  the  Admissions  from  1630  to  1665  ;  the 
Second  Part  (pp.  Ixxxviii  +  220)  continues  the  list  for  the 
next  50  years,  down  to  17 15,  and  adds  an  index  (276 
pages),  or  rather  a  series  of  Indexes,  of  the  Persons, 
Places,  Trades  &c.  {a  English,  b  Latin),  Schools,  and 
Testimonials  contained  in  both  Parts.  These  Indexes 
add  vastly  to  the  value  of  the  Admissions  and  introduce 
order  and  coherence  into  the  mass  of  facts  which  had 
before  no  principle  of  arrangement  but  chronological 
sequence. + 

A    comparison    of  Part    II    with   Part  I  gives    the 

•  Admissions  to  the  College  of  St  John  the  Evajigelist  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Part  II,  July  1665 — July  1715.  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  1893. 
Price  8j. 

t  See  The  Eagle,  vol  xii,  p.  222. 

X  The  only  improvements  that  suggest  themselves  in  this  nearly  perfect 
edition  are  (i)  the  continuous  paging  of  the  separate  Parts  and  the  consequent 
unifying  of  the  Indexes,  and  (2)  the  addition  of  head-lines  ('Places,'  'Schools,' 
&c.)  to  the  276  pages  of  Index. 
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following  results:  during  the  50  years  1665  — 1715 
the  total  number  of  admissions  was  2646*,  giving  an 
average  of  52*92  per  annum,  which  shows  a  falling  off 
from  the  earlier  period  1630— 1665,  when  the  total  for 
the  35  years  was  1950,  i.e.  an  average  of  557  yearly. f 
The  largest  entry  in  any  one  year  was  90,  which  was 
reached  once  in  each  period  ;  the  lowest  entry  was  in 
the  later  period  27  ;  in  the  earlier  13  and  9  are  the  totals 
for  two  successive  years.  The  smaller  limits  of  fluctua- 
tion follow  the  cessation  of  "  the  heat  of  the  wars  "  : 
though  indications  are  not  wanting  of  the  presence  of 
other  troubles.  For  instance,  the  number  of  men  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  in  the  notes  that  they  died  in 
residence,  while  undergraduates  or  B.A.'s,  shows  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  times4 

In   this    connexion    observe    that    two    boys    were 
admitted  in  absence  "  ob  pustularum  metum,  &c."§    On 

*  The  total  is  gained  by  adding  the  yearly  summaries  given  in  the  Admis- 
sions. These  summaries  are  not  always  quite  accurate;  as  sometimes  a 
student  is  entered  twice,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  apparent  omission.  Perhaps 
the  two  errors  balance  each  other  in  the  giand  total. 

t  And  this  in  spite  of  the  entry  sinking  to  9  in  1643 — 44  :  where  the  "page 

blank,  but  for  the  next  two  names"  is  not  the  cause  of  the  smallness  of  the 

number  recorded  :  for  one  of  the  nine  testifies  "I  was  admitted,  in  the  very 

heat  of  the  wars,  May  loth  1644,  of  St  John's  College  in  Cambridge     .     .     . 

.     .     ,     There  was  but  nine  admitted  of  that  great  college  that  year,  etc." 

H.  Newcome's  Autobiography  quoted  on  p.  16  of  Prof  Mayor's  M.  Robinson. 

X  I  have  counted  about  40  such  in  the  notes  prefixed  to  Part  II.     Most  of 

these  were  buried  in    Cambridge   churches.     Country    churches   would  add 

largely  to  the  list.     Here  is  an  inscription  from  Poslingford,  near  Clare, 

My  corps  that 

here  doth  rest 

shall  soon  be 

fvlly  blest 

Thomas  Golding 

aged  17  bvried 

YE    7    OF    SePTEMB 

Ano  Dom  1676 
T.  G.  entered  the  College  the  year  before  ;  p.  54,  no.  40. 
§  P.  25,  nos.  12,  13  "  ita  tamen  ut  quando  advenerint,  a  Decanis  et 
Lectore  examinentur  et  approbentur,  etc."  Other  cases  of  admission  in 
absence  occur.  Sometimes  a  student's  name  is  entered  out  of  its  proper 
order  with  a  note  "  salvo  jure  senioritatis,"  p.  38,  1.  19 ;  p.  83,  1.  25,  &c,  I 
do  not  know  what  rights  of  seniority  followed  on  slight  priority  of  admission. 
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the  other  hand  one  member  is  said  to  have  lived  to  be 
nearly  loo  (p.  189,  no.  41).  It  is  perhaps  in  compen- 
sation for  the  average  brevity  of  life  that  some  start  very 
5^oung  in  their  distinguished  career.  One  enters  at  the 
age  of  14  and  is  a  Elinor  Canon  at  18  (p.  70,  no.  53); 
another  (Wm.  Wotton  "a  most  learned"  man)  came  to 
us  as  an  ALA.  from  St  Catharine's  ;  and  of  him  it  is 
recorded  that  "when  he  came  to  be  admitted  (to  St 
Catharine's)  he  was  but  eleven  years  old,  and  under- 
stood .  .  .  not  only  the  aforesaid  languages  {i.e. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew)  but  also  the  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Assirian,  Chaldean,  and  Arabian  tongues. 
When  the  Master  admitted  him  he  strove  to  pose  him 
in  many  books,  but  could  not."  (p.  Ixiii).  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  with  such  large  store  of  learning,  he 
migrated  to  a  larger  college. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  average  age  at 
admission  appears  to  have  been  1 7  or  1 8.  An  exact  state- 
ment is  impossible,  partly  because  the  yearly  totals  are 
not  altogether  trustworthy,  partly  because  the  age  is  not 
always  given,  and  also  because  when  given  it  is  often 
qualified  by  such  expressions  as  "  praeter  propter," 
"  pene,"  "  et  quod  excurrit,"  etc.  The  extreme  limits 
that  I  have  noticed  among  the  ages  given  are  "  annos 
agens  11  "  and  27  ;  the  former  was  the  age  of  Edward 
Cecil,  "  4th  son  of  John  Earl  of  Exeter,"  who,  with  his 
brother  Charles  "annos  agens  13,"  was  admitted 
20  October  1696.  The  average  of  the  poorer  students 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  richer  classes. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe 
that  the  record  of  admissions  (where  complete)  gives  us 
the  following  information  about  those  admitted:  the 
student's  name,  birthplace,  school  and  master  (and  time 
spent  there),  date  of  admission  to  the  college,  his  age 
at  that  date  and  the  rank  he  takes  (fellow-commoner, 
pensioner  or  sizar;,  the  name  of  his  college  tutor,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  sizar,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  or  Fellow- 
commoner  to  whom  he  is  allotted :  and  also  the  father's 
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name,  residence,  and  occupation  or  status.  In  few 
cases,  however,  are  all  these  details  preserved ;  they  are 
all  here  enumerated  as  they  will  be  convenient  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  my  desultory  remarks  on  the  mass  of 
information  in  the  Adjnissiotis. 

I.  Taking  first  the  na?fies  of  those  admitted,  we  find 
Richard  Bentley,  Matthew  Prior,  Thomas  Baker, 
Ambrose  Phillips,  William  Wotton,  Richard  Hill. 
Thomas  Naden,  Matthew  Robinson,  and  young  Ambrose 
Bonwicke*  are  perhaps  of  greater  collegiate  than 
general  fame.  An  enumeration  of  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  as  Bishops,  Physicians,  Judges, 
Diplomatists,  as  Masters  of  the  College  or  in  other 
honoured  service  rendered  to  their  generation,  would 
run  into  a  lengthy  list.  Let  it  suffice  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  notes  prefixed  to  the  Admissions  by  Professor 
Mayor,  in  which  attention  is  directed  to  most  of  those 
who  attained  fame,  or  (alas  !  we  must  add)  infamy  :  for 
there  went  out  from  us  not  only  those  who  suffered  for 
conscience'  sake  in  those  less  tolerant  times,  but  also 


*  The  Life  of  M.  Rohinson,  and  the  Life  of  Ambrose  Bonwicke  {A  Pattern 
for  Young  Students)  have  been  edited  by  Professor  Mayor.  Matthew  Robinson 
was  (on  his  own  testimony),  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  versatile  men 
of  this  or  any  age.  He  says  of  his  sermons  :  "  His  divisions  of  his  text  were 
neat  and  his  method  so  exact,  that  any  ordinary  memoiy,  from  the  heads  and 
parts,  might  easily  carry  away  the  whole  sermon  :  and  his  fancy  was  so  rich, 
his  similitudes  so  lively,  his  historical  applications  so  pat,  his  flourishes  from 
the  fathers  and  other  authors  so  taking,  and  his  language  so  fine,  and 
elocution  so  graceful,  that  even  those  who  had  not  much  of  that  the  inward 
sense  and  harmony  of  divine  truth,  could  not  chuse  but  be  dehghted  with  the 
magic  of  his  sermons,  nor  could  they  justly  complain  of  the  longness  of  his 
glass,  more  than  of  their  own  glasses.''    p.  "i. 

"His  sermons  never  said  or  showed, 

That  Earth  is  foul,  that  Heaven  is  gracious, 
Without  refreshment  on  the  road, 
From  Jerome  or  from  Athanasius.'' 
But  Praed's  Vicar  \=>  left  far  behind  by  our  "gentle  Johnian."     He  says 
he  was  equally  good  in  business,  in  medicine,  and  in  "  vividisections  of  dogs 
and  suchlike  creatures." 

VOL.   XVIII.  Y 
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such  as  "  Scum"  Goodman  Tp   6,   no   6),  and,  worst  of 
all,  Titus  Oates,  who  came  to  us  from  Caius.* 

Leaving  the  more  famous  names  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Ixxxviii  pages  prefixed  to  this  part  of  the  Ad- 
missions, let  me  add  what  I  have  happened  upon  relating 
to  two  of  our  alumni  whom  the  editor  has  not  selected  for 
remark.  The  first  is  p.  41,  no.  72,  and  the  entry  about 
him  will  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
book  under  review : 

"  Richard  Pepys,  of  Stoke,  Essex,  son  of  Richard 
Pepys,  'yeoman';  bred  at  Evington ;  admitted 
pensioner,  tutor  and  surety  Mr  Berry,  3  June  [167 2], 
aet.  past  16." 

"  Stoke,  Essex,"  is  undoubtedly  Stoke  by  Clare  in 
Suffolk,  on  the  borders  of  Essex.  One  branch  of  the 
Pepys  family  was  connected  with  Stoke  by  Clare  ;  the 
above  Richard  Pepys,  5'-eoman,  was  living  at  this  time  at 
Ashen  in  Essex,  separated  from  Stoke  by  the  little  river 
Stour  which  divides  the  counties.  The  son  Richard 
was  evidently  bred  at  the  adjoining  village  of  Ovington 
under  the  Rector,  John  Thomas,  whose  name  is  not 
inserted  in  the  entry,  perhaps  because  he  had  not  a 
*  school '  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  Pepys  Family]  gives  Richard 
Pepys  (the  "yeoman"  aforesaid)  as  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Pepys  who  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland^ , 


*  Concerning  "Titus  Oates,  the  infamous,"  the  following  is  quoted  from 
Baker's  MS  (on  p.  xl  of  the  Admissions,  Pt.  II.) :  "  He  was  a  Lyar  from  the 
beginning,  he  stole  and  cheated  his  Taylor  of  a  gown,  which  he  denied  with 
horrid  Imprecations,  and  afterwards  at  a  Communion  being  admonisht  and 
advis'd  by  his  Tutor,  confesst  the  fact.  This  and  more  I  had  from  Sir  J.  E., 
and  leave  it  in  testimony  of  the  truth" . .  "  Dr  T.  W.,  his  Tutor  at  St  John's, 
does  not  charge  him  with  immorality,  but  says  he  was  a  Dunce,  runn  into  debt, 
and  sent  away  for  want  of  moneys,  never  took  a  Degree  at  Cambridge.  So 
that  he  must  have  gone  out  Dr  per  saltum  at  Salamanca." 

t  By  Walter  Courtenay  Pepys.     G.  Bell  and  Sons,  1887. 

X  His  pedigree  and  connexion  with  the  diarist  are  given  in  the  Admissions 
II,  notes  p.  1, 
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and     prints     several     letters     that     passed    between 
them.* 

The  son  Richard,  our  pensioner,  is  in  the  Genealogy 
identified  with  "Richard  ofWarfield"  (the  eldest  son  of 
the  yeoman),  who  was  born  "  1643."  This  however 
would  make  him  29  on  entering  St  John's,  instead  of 
"  past  16."  How  to  explain  this  discrepancy  I  see  not 
at  present,t  but  will  content  myself  with  extracting  from 
the  Genealogy  a  letter  from  our  undergraduate  to  his 
father  at  Ashen.  He  is  writing,  it  will  be  seen,  in  his 
fourth  year,  in  prospect  of  his  degree.  The  letter  not 
only  shows  "  the  care  of  seventeenth  century  college 
tutors  for  the  pockets  of  undergraduates'  parents  "  which 
(the  editor  of  the  Genealogy  thinks)  "  is  astonishing  in 
these  days  "  ;  but  seems  to  suggest  in  one  clause  that 


*  This  is  all  the  Genealogist  tells  us  of  the  two  R.  Pepys  of  the  Admissions: 
"  The  Chief  Justice's  eldest  son,  Richard,  married,  very  early  in  life,  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Scott  of  Walter  Belchamp,  co.  Essex;  and  his  name,  and 
that  of  his  wife  Mary  and  daughter  Mary,  are  found  in  the  list  of  passengers 
in  the  ship  "Ffraucis"  of  Ipswich,  John  Cutting,  master,  bound  for  New 
England,  the  last  of  April  1634  [Researches  among  British  Archives 
Samuel  G.  Drake,  Boston,  i860).  Amongst  the  correspondence  (p.  56)  wiU 
be  found  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  to  his  two  sons,  Richard  and  George, 
addressed  to  them  at  Boston,  New  England,  in  1641.  In  1642  Richard 
Pepys  purchased  land  near  that  town  [Genealogical  Dictionary-  of  First 
Settlers  in  N'ew  Englatid  Jas.  Savage,  vol.  iii,  p.  393,  Boston,  1861).  From 
family  letters  I  find  that  he  returned  to  England  about  1650,  when  he  settled 
down  at  Ashen,  Clare,  co.  Essex,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wife's  home, 
and  there  several  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  baptized  (Parish 
Registers,  Ashen  Parish). 

"  Richard's  eldest  son,  Richard  of  Warfield,  Berks,  and  afterwards  of 
Hackney,  died  unmarried  in  1722,  and  his  will  was  proved  the  14th  May  in 
the  same  year  (Principal  Registry,  Somerset  House)."  Genealogy  of  the 
Pepys  fatnily,  pp.  28,  29. 

Thus  our  'yeoman'  kept  safely  aloof  from  the  civil  wars.  In  one  letter 
to  him  at  Ashen,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  writes  as  if  his  fatherly  allowance  of 
£60  a  year  was  all  the  yeoman's  income  :  if  so,  he  had  not  much  left  after  his 
son's  Tutor's  visit,  if  the  Tutor  succeeded  in  finding  his  domicile. 

t  Is  the  16  quite  clear  in  the  College  Register  }  Could  it  not  be  read 
19?  1643  in  the  Genealogy  can  easily  be  a  mistake  for  1653.  The  age  19 
would  agree  with  the  pedigree  appended  to  Pepys's  Diary  (Lord  Braybrooke's 
Ed.  1849). 
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the  tutor  of  that  time  paid  personal  visits  to  the  parents 
to  collect  his  fees.  Or  did  the  tutor  in  this  case — Mr 
Berry,  whom  I  take  to  be  Richard  Bury,  or  Berry,  of 
Part  I  of  the  Admissions^  Senior  Fellow — did  he,  I  say, 
hold  the  office  of  Bursar  of  the  College,  and  was  he 
thus  likely  to  visit  the  College  property  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Ridgwell  ?  But  here  is  the  letter  verbatim  et 
literatim  : — 

Richard    Pepys'    son    Richard    to    his   Father   from 
Cambridge  University. 

"  Deare  Father, 

**  Sir,  since  I  came  up  my  tutor  hath  given  me  a 
mourning  gowne  &  cap*  new  to  cost  near  3  pounds.  He  hath 
bought  me  an  old  gowne  &  cap  to  were  to  chappel  in  mornings 
&  in  wet  weather,  for  he  would  have  me  spare  my  new  one 
which  I  wear  till  I  have  taken  my  degree,  y«  price  of  y^  old  one 
is  but  II*  b'^. 

'•You  may  understand  by  this  my  tutor  will  expect  more 
money  over  a  month,  by  which  time  or  before  he  minds  to  se 
you  in  y"  country.  Y^  3  next  quarters  &  this  which  is  passing 
Avill  stand  you  in/^io  a  quarter  with  my  degree.  I  thought 
good  to  give  you  notice  that  you  might  the  better  provide. 

"  Sir  when  I  came  up  I  left  a  booke  of  Mr.  Mays  called 
'Don  Carlos'  upon  y^  hal  table  which  I  would  have  carried 
downe  if  he  had  been  at  home,  pray  present  my  service  to  him 
&  give  it  him  with  many  thanks.  Our  news  is  very  bad  at 
present.  Mr  Burback,  a  fellow  of  our  CoUedge  &  my  next 
neibour  is  soe  mad  that  he  hath  run  about  y^  Court  with  a  naked 


*  In  the  accounts  kept  by  John  Gibson,  undergraduate  of  St  John's 
in  1670  (see  Eagle  xvil.  255),  wc  have  the  item,  'Mourning  gown  &  cap  .. 
12S.  od.'  'The  mourning-gown  worn  at  both  Universities  by  Masters  of 
Arts,  (and  at  Cambridge  with  the  mourning-cap)  is  represented  by  Loggan 
(1670 — 85)  as  having  long  pudding  sleeves  pleted  round  the  wrist.'  Chr, 
Wordsworth,  Social  Life,  516.  In  1681  it  was  enacted  that  'whereas 
several  undergraduates  and  Batchelors  of  Arts  have  of  late  neglected  to  wear 
such  gowns  as  by  Order  and  Custom  are  proper  for  their  rank  and  standing. . 
none  residing  in  the  University,  under  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  shall 
hereafter  be  allowed  to  appear  publickly,  either  in  or  out  of  Colleges  in 
mourning  gowns  or  gowns  made  after  that  fashion.'     lb.  514. 
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sword  &  hath  run  all  about  y«  town  naked,  he  brake  his  glass 
windows  &  doors  &  disturbs  all  with  knocking  &  calling  before 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  they  have  sent  him  away  to  be 
tamed. 

"  Thus  returning  you  many  thanks  for  your  fatherly  care 
of  me, 

I  rest  y"^  dutiful  son, 

R.  Pepys. 
"Aug.  10,  1675." 

The  "  Mr  Burback,"  of  the  letter,  adds  a  seventh  way 
of  spelling  the  name  of  Birkbeck,  of  which  the  Admissions 
give  six  variations.  The  Admissions  show  him  to 
have  been  tutor  till  11  June  1672,  after  which  the 
Index  does  not  refer  to  his  name  until  21  Jan.  167^, 
when  he  is  in  residence,  but  not  as  tutor.  The  next 
mention  of  him  is  i  March  i6^,  when  he  appears  to 
have  come  back  after  being  "  tamed." 

One  more  remark  on  the  identification  of  "Evington  " 
with  ''  Ovington,"  and  then  we  have  done  with 
R.  Pepys.  On  p.  49  1.  39,  "Ellington"  is  identified 
(by  the  Editors)  with  Ovington  by  means  of  the  name 
of  the  "  clerk,"  under  whom  the  sizar  from  that  place 
was  bred :  the  said  clerk  being  known  to  be  Rector 
of  Ovington,  and  apparently  teaching  his  own  boys 
and  any  others  that  came  to  him.  (I  cannot  find 
that  there  was  ever  a  school  there.)  Now,  if  Ellington 
is  known  to  be  Ovington,  certainly  "Evington"  is  the 
same ;  especially  as  we  have  Stoke  and  Ashen  as 
guides  to  the  locality  required. 

The  other  entry  I  have  a  note  on  is  p.  187,  no  £i, 
"  Benjamin  Holloway,  born  at  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks, 
son  of  Joseph  Holloway,  maltster  {hrasiatoris);  school, 
Westminster  (Dr  Knipe) ;  admitted  pensioner,  tutor 
and  surety  Mr  Anstey,  4  February  [i7o|^],  annos 
agens  17."  Concerning  him  a  note  on  p.  320  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis'  Letters  of  Emi7ient  Literary  Men  seems 
worth  extracting.  That  it  refers  to  the  same  person 
seems  evident,  although  there  is  a  discrepancy  about 
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the   school   v/here   he   was   bred,  but  that  is    a   trifle. 
The  note  runs  thus  : — 

"  The  following  Anecdote  occurs  in  a  volume  of 
Memoranda  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Warton,  the 
poet  laureate,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

'Mem.  Jul.  lo,  1774.  In  the  year  1759,  I  v.'as  told 
by  the  rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Holloway,  rector  of  Middleton 
Stoney  in  Oxfordshire,  then  about  seventy  years  old, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  domestic  chaplain  to 
Lord  Sunderland,  that  he  had  often  heard  Lord  Sunder- 
land say,  that  Lord  Oxford,  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  wrote  the  first  volume  of  the  History 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  merely  as  an  amusement  under 
confinement ;  and  gave  it  to  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  fre- 
quently visited  Lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  and  was  one 
of  his  Pamphlet  writers.  That  De  Foe,  by  Lord  Oxford's 
permission,  printed  it  as  his  own,  and  encouraged  by  its 
extraordinary  success,  added  himself  the  second  Volume, 
the  inferiority  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged. 
Mr,  Holloway  also  told  me,  from  Lord  Sunderland,  that 
Lord  Oxford  dictated  some  parts  of  the  Manuscript  to 
De  Foe. 

*  Mr.  Holloway  was  a  grave  conscientious  clergyman, 
not  vain  of  telling  anecdotes,  very  learned,  particularly 
a  good  orientalist,  author  of  some  theological  tracts, 
bred  at  Eton  school,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of  St.  John's 
College  Cambridge.  He  lived  many  j'-ears  with  great 
respect  in  Lord  Sunderland's  family,  and  was  like  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  died,  as  I  remember, 
about  the  year  1761.  He  used  to  say  that  Robinson 
Crusoe,  at  its  first  publication,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, was  universally  received  and  credited  as  a 
genuine  history.     A  fictitious  narrative  of  this  sort  was 

then  a  new  thing. 

T.  Warton.' 

Commending  the  authorship  of  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
Ignatius  Donnelly's  attention,  let  us  notice  a  few  of  the 
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Christian  names  borne  by  the  boys  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries.  I  have  not  observed  anything  quite  so 
characteristic  as  the  Surety -on- High  of  Pt.  I.  ;  but 
Joftadab,  Barachias,  Ohadiah,  Ishmael,  Hilkiah,  Mordecay, 
Theophilus  and  other  rather  unusual  Biblical  names 
occur  frequently  :  perhaps  Sydrah,  Bremstone  and  Mercy 
belong  to  this  class  (but  the  last,  found  on  p.  82, 1.  9,  may 
be  the  registrary's  mistake  for  Merry).  Rumphrey  must 
be  a  corruption  of  Humphry.  Perantus  and  Consilius 
are  the  names  of  brothers.  Narcissus,  Ninyan,  occur 
with  Kanehn,  Pooty  (Smith),  Billidge,  Folj'ambey  Acclome, 
Pheed,  and  a  host  of  others  as  strange  looking ;  some  of 
these  were  probably  surnames  originally.  Thanckfuly 
Merry,  Hartstrong,  Carrier,  Grey,  Long,  etc.,  look  more 
like  epithets.  Goodgionius  may  be  an  attempt  to 
Latinise*  Gudgeon  (his  cognomen  is  Jackman).  Some- 
times it  is  the  combination  of  Christian  and  surname 
that  strikes  one  as  odd  :  Simon  Sayon  sounds  particu- 
larly scriptural;  Augustine  Caesar  son  of  Julius  Caesar 
is  belated  among  his  contemporaries  ;  while  Seth 
Sissason  suggests  a  game  of  forfeits.  One  surname 
appealed  to  the  humour  of  our  18th  century  registrary, 
and  gives  us  the  only  palpable  attempt  at  a  joke  in  this 
serious  record  :  "  William  Cuckow  ....  admitted 
22  May  17 1 2  ....  et  post  admissionem  avolavit." 
What  must  have  made  the  vagaries  of  the  old  time 
sponsors  more  burdensome,  is  their  neglect  to  give  their 
children  spare  names ;  out  of  over  5000  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Admissions  Part  II,  hardly  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  have  a  middle  name. 

In  a  few  cases  parents  and  sons  have  different 
surnames,  e.g.  *'  Ri.  Lewis,  filius  Lewis  Dauys," 
p.    21,   no.   38;    "David  Evans,   son  of  Evan  Davis," 

*  It  should  have  been  premised  (but  the  reader  has  by  this  time  found  out 
for  himself)  that  the  College  registrary  did  not  set  down  his  facts  in  plain 
English,  but  transfigured  them  into  the  language  which  was  commonly  known 
as  Latin  in  those  days  :  a  practice  which  increases  our  difficulty  in  getting  at 
the  exact  truth  about  the  past. 
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p.  79,  no.  51  ;  "  Godfrey  Jones,  son  of  John  Prichard," 
p.  193,  no.  26;  "Watson  Powell  alias  Watson,  son  of 
Henry  Powell,"  p.  203,  no.  20 — all  from  Wales,  where 
surnames  were  not  fixed  so  early  as  in  England.  The 
father  of  no.  30  on  p.  1 1 1  had  perhaps  changed  his 
surname  since  his  son's  birth.  Variations  in  the  spelling 
of  the  names  of  father  and  son  are  too  habitual  to  call 
for  notice. 

(To  be  C072cliided .) 


SUSPIRIA. 

In  this  dim  hour  of  moonlight,  when  the  earth 
Seems,  what  in  truth  it  is,  a  vision  half  revealed, 
Nothing  is  real  but  thy  soul  and  mine. 

All  that  so  solid  and  enduring  seemed 

Into  a  dreamy  haze  of  grey  has  melted. 

Only  thy  soul  and  mine  of  all  that  was  remaining. 

Around  me  is  a  universe  of  love 

Bearing  me  up,  sustaining,  giving  life : 

No  thought,  no  force  is  left,  save  love  alone. 

This  veil  of  air  grown  visible,  made  silv'ry  white, 
Is  only  woven  in  my  soul  and  thine, 
Is  but  a  part  of  thy  soul  and  of  mine. 

I   stand    before    thee   now;    and    though  with   earthly 

sense 
Nothing  of  thee  I  can  discern,  my  soul 
Can  see  thine  own,  looking  from  out  deep  eyes. 

R. 


A  TRAINING  BREAKFAST. 


How  charming  for  you  lackadaisical  folk 

To  sit  by  the  fire  when  it's  raining, 
And  skim  through  a  novel,  and  lazily  smoke — 

Such  joys  are  forbidden  in  training. 

But  though  you  may  think  it  uncommonly  slow, 
And  sneer  at  our  plugging  and  straining. 

There  still  is  a  joy  that  you  never  can  know — ' 
The  joy  when  you  go  out  of  training. 

£oat  House  Ballads. 

The  day  had  dawned,  with  dawn  that  scarcely  seemed 
A  dawn,  so  dark,  so  drear  it  was :    i'  the  hall 
Flashed  forth  the  radiance  of  electric  lamps 
That  lit  bright  eyes,  whereon  the  hand  of  sleep 
Had  left  its  drowsy  mark,  now  half  unseen ; 
And  ever  on  the  board  the  breakfast  cups 
Made  cheerful  music  as  they  rose  and  fell. 
And  swains  there  were,  all  seated  round  the  board 
In  two  long  lines,  and  thrice  times  eight  were  they 
(For  coxes  come  not  into  training  hall); 
Brave  souls  who  ply  the  sudden-gleaming  oar 
And  swing  the  boats  adown  the  river  Cam. 
Thus  as  they  sat,  not  idle,  for  their  spoons 
Made  winsome  clatter  on  the  hollow  plates, 
One  swain  bespake  the  other,  who  in  turn 
Let  fly  the  shafted  arrows  of  his  wit, 
And  t'  other  was  as  naught ;  and  so  anon, 
Like  to  a  ball  tossed  lightly  to  and  fro. 
The  talk  was  tossed  from  him  to  him,  until 
One  gallant  youth  (a  faithful  Five  was  he 
Of  monstrous  muscles  and  broad  brawny  back, 
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But  one  in  whom  the  meditative  muse 
Had  not  yet  found  a  willing  worshipper) 
Upreared  his  porridge  plate,  and  thus  began : 

Genial  joys  of  tender  training, 

Why  are  ye  still  left  unsung  ? 
Ye  are  worthy  of  attaining 

Some  illustrious  poet's  tongue. 
And  although  I'm  not  a  poet 

Still  my  love  for  you  is  true, 
And  I'll  see  if  1  can  show  it 

In  a  lay  to  honour  you. 

In  the  early  frost  of  morning, 

When  the  red  sun  routs  the  night. 
Warmth  of  bed  and  blankets  scorning, 

Forth,  like  birds,  we  wing  our  flight ; 
Then  with  true  corporeal  tension 

Spurt  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
Most — not  all,  I'm  bound  to  mention — 

Fly  like  arrows  from  the  bow. 

Why  describe  the  joys  of  eating 

Roast  and  boiled,  and  boiled  and  roast. 
And,  alas,  the  far  too  fleeting 

Charms  of  chops  and  tea  and  toast .? 
We've  no  need  for  sauce  to  forage, 

Hunger  is  of  sauce  in  stead, 
Come,  brave  boys,  and  pass  the  porridge 

For  the  glory  of  the  Red ! 

He  ended,  and  anon  there  rose  a  hum 

Like  myriad  bees,  that  flit  about  i'  the  morn 

And  sip  the  dew-drops  from  the  pouting  flower; 

And  he  that  erst  had  spoken  passed  his  plate. 

And  once  again  'twas  heaped,  and  still  there  flowed 

The  lacteal  fluid  from  the  willing  bowl. 

But  one  there  was  that  sat  apart,  and  glum 

Of  countenance  was  he,  and  sad  of  eye ; 

And  never  did  a  light  word  pass  his  lips, 
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For  versed  he  was  in  Mathematic  Lore 
And  problems  were  his  joy  :    then  thus  he  spake 
With  eyes  askance,  in  weighty  words  of  scorn 
Which,  though  precise,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  wings  : 

0  furious  effervescing  Five, 

A  wondrous  tale,   as  I'm  alive ! 
On  red-sun-routings  you  may  thrive, 
/  don't. 

1  love  to  sport  my  outer  door 

And  do  sweet  problems  by  the  score, 
You'd  give  them  up  because  they'd  bore, 
/  won't. 

Ah  !    Conic  Sections,  Theory 
Of  Gamma,  Trigonometry, 
This  is  the  kind   of  poetry 

I  sing; 
All  else  is  worthless,  stale  and  vile. 
Of  poet's  works  I'd  make  a  pile 
And  burn  them  every  one.     You  smile  ? 

Poor  thing ! 

He  said  no  more,  but  with  tip-tilted  nose 

He  turned  away,  and  gazed  upon  his  plate, 

As  though  thereon  a  circle  was  inscribed. 

And  there  was  need  somehow  to  fill  it  out 

With  lines  and  letters  meaning — who  knows  what  ? 

Then  each  man  looked  into  his  neighbour's  eye 

And  then  there  came  the  ripple  of  a  smile 

That  broke  the  stillness,  as  when  some  small  lad  - 

Flings  forth  his  float  upon  the  glassy  pond — 

His  float  a  cork,  his  fishing-hook  a  pin 

Full  deftly  hidden  by  the  subtle  bait 

Wherewith  to  tempt  the  wary  stickleback — 

And  as  it  falls,  the  wavelets  widen  out, 

Each  circling  round  the  other,  till  at  last 

The  whole  pond  seems  of  thousand  ripples  formed. 

And  so  the  smile  waxed  broader,  and  therewith 

Each  mouth  waxed  broader,  till  in  sooth  it  seemed 

As  though  it  would  extend  from  ear  to  ear. 
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And  then  at  last  like  to  a  thunder-clap, 

The  laughter  brake  :  high  heaven  gives  back  the  sound. 

So  when  it  hushed,  then  one  found  voice  to  speak : 

Most  potent  Sir, 

I  dare  aver 
You  think  yourself  most  critical ; 

No  doubt  at  heart 

You  think  you're   smart, 
But  you're  not  what  a  wit  I  call. 

From  what  you  say 

I  think  we  may 
Conclude  your  reading's  cursory; 

To  spout  such  views 

You'd  better  choose 
Some  small  secluded  nursery. 

And  there  secure 

Pray  talk  of  your 
Poetical  obliquity ; 

But  oh  !   refrain 

To  air  again 
'Mongst  us  your  dull  iniquity. 

And  if  you'd  soar 

Like  this  once  more 
To  heights  of  such  sublimity, 

You're  one  who  knows 

The  river  flows 
In  perilous  proximity. 

He  made  an  end;    the  other  answered  nought 

But  merely  sate  with  eyes  upon  the  cloth. 

And  brooded  vengeance  in  his  wrathful  heart. 

And  so  it  seemed  unto  him  the  best. 

What  time  they  hied  them  forth,  to  send  a  splash, 

A  sharp  chill  splash  of  thrice  pellucid  Cam, 

Adown  the  taunter's  back  (for  both  of  them 

Rowed  in  the  self-same  boat,  one  Six,  one  Four) 

And  bring  discomfort  to  the  other's  soul. 

Thus  as  he  pondered  with  himself,  there  dawned 

A  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  all  were  ill. 
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And  now  mayhap  it  might  have  come  to  blows, 

But  the  loud  clang  of  covers  smote  the  ear 

That  heralded  the  coming  of  the  steak. 

And  each  was  'ware  that  he  must  save  his  strength 

And  gird  him  for  the  fray :    thus  all  was  well. 

And  so  for  twice  ten  minutes,  without  end 

They  bravely  battled  with  the  stalwart  steak : 

But  when  their  frames  were  weary   with  the  fray 

Now  he,  now  he,  would  lay  aside  his  knife, 

And  sadly  murmur  to  the  sobbing  gale : 

The  kitchen  steak,  the  kitchen  steak, 

Which  few  have  loved,  and  none  have  sung, 

Which  leaves  behind  an  anxious  ache, 

Where  was  it  born,  where  made,  whence  sprung  ? 

Eternal  summer  gilds  it  yet — 

We  eat  it — but  we  ne'er  forget ! 

He  ended  speaking,  for  a  gust  of  sobs 

Did  shake  his  manly  breast,  and  he  was  fain 

To  wipe  the  furtive  tear-drop  from  his  eye. 

And  turn  himself  unto  the  marmalade. 

And  once  again  the  din  of  battle  rose 

And  knives  rang  loudly  on  the  plates  again. 

So  when  they  all  put  from  them  the  desire 

Of  meat  and  drink,  each  looked  towards  the  door, 

And,  not  in  silence,  slowly  passed  away. 

A.  J.  C. 


OF  EARLY  AND  LATE  RISING. 


ARLY  Rising  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  Policy  or 
Wisdome  ;  for  it  asketh  the  nature  of  a  Prigge 
and  a  stubborne  Hearte ;  therefore  it  is  the 
weaker  sorte  of  Scholars  that  are  the  great 
Pestes.  It  argueth  indeed  a  Brutishness  for  one  endowed 
with  Reason  to  copy  herein  the  Manners  of  the 
Larke  and  suchlike  untimely  Fowles :  Beasts  arise 
betimes^  hut  then,  They  are  Beasts  and  we  are  Men. 
It  was  a  shrewed  saying  of  an  old  Greek,  that 
Thou  shouldest  k?tow  Thyselfe :  and  truly  the  World 
would  still  be  the  better,  if  Certaine  Persons  should 
study  Themselves,  and  their  own  Faults,  and  not  shift 
the  burden  of  their  own  ill  Habits  upon  their  Fellowes. 
Such  an  one  would  fain  call  Black  White,  and  make  a 
Grievous  Error  into  a  Rare  Virtue,  species  virtutibus 
sitniles,  and  so  to  entice  others  from  the  wise  Path  of 
their  own  Inclinations.  For  there  be  many  Excellencies 
in  this  Early  Rising,  for  the  Few  ;  but  still  more  in  Late 
Rising,  for  the  Many. 

Now  of  Early  Rising  there  be  these  degrees  :  the 
first,  that  are  filled  with  a  mistaken  Sense  of  Dutye 
and  a  vain  Hope  of  making  a  good  Bargaine  with 
the  Day ;  the  second,  that  cannot  sleep,  and  so  would 
rob  Others  of  that  which  is  denied  Themselves,  Invidia 
festos  dies  non  agit ;  and  the  third,  that  would  fain  be 
Superior  to  all  Mankinde,  sui  arnantes  sine  rivali. 
The  first  are  they  whom  Men  name  Orderlie  Persons ; 
but  truly  he  was  a  Wise  Philosopher  that  said, 
Preserve  me  from  the  Methodical  Man.     The  second  are 
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as  the  Dog  in  the  Manger,  and  are  but  Pestilent  Enviers. 
The  third  are  Workers  of  Vanitie,  that  mistake  a  rushen 
Candle  for  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  and  are  minded  that 
Little  Merit  is  the  object  of  Life.  Let  such  remember 
the  saying  of  Salomon^  Rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  hi?n  no 
better  than  a  Curse. 

Whereas  you  shall  observe  that  the  Late  Risers 
have  much  Defence,  and  not  least  that  they  do  not 
start  the  day  as  Busybodies,  setting  the  World  at 
rights  :  but  rather  in  their  Beddes  may  they  make  their 
Mindes  at  rest  about  the  doings  of  the  Day  before,  and 
call  up  Courage  to  approach  their  coming  Exertions,  It 
is  a  strange  thing  that  Philosophers  praise  Rest  and 
Meditation,  but  that  the  supreme  Hours  of  the  four  and 
twenty  should  still  be  grudged.  And  {Celsus  as  a 
Physitian  that  was  a  Wise  Man  withal  giveth  it  for 
one  of  the  Precepts  of  lasting  Health  :  That  a  man  doe 
use  Watching  and  Sleepe,  but  rather  Sleepe).  In  such 
Dreamy  Hours  no  longer  are  we  oppressed  by  Fears, 
Troubles,  Confusions  of  Spirit,  though  the  Envious  would 
ever  have  us  participes  curarwji :  but  then  we  are  raised 
into  so  Sublime  a  State  as  the  Vulgar  would  term  a 
Seventh  Heaven,  Certainly,  Flaccus  has  told  us  post 
eqiLitem  sedet  atra  cura,  and  this  may  in  truth  be  so,  for 
that  at  any  instant  he  may  lose  his  Seat.  But  for  the 
Lie-a-Bedde  there  are  no  Alarums  save  only  the 
Intrusion  of  Froward  Companions,  non  est  curiosus 
quin  idem  sit  malevolus :  and  in  all  Justice  we  could 
cry  Save  me  from  my  Friends.  But  easy  were  it  to  dwell 
more  at  Length  on  this  perplexed  Topic  :  it  sufficeth  to 
say.  Let  the  Envious  Man  jeer  not  at  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Dreamer :  for  at  the  least  it  may  be  said.  One  Man's 
Meaie,  another  Man's  Poison  :  a  Wise  Physitian  knoweth 
his  own  Medicine,  and  Ignorance  is  found  in  the  Prating 
of  the  Vaine  Glorious,  magno  conatu  nugas. 

Verulamentabilis. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  BOSCO,   A  PUG  DOG, 

Who  died  at  Harrogate,  Sept.    1893,  in  the  i2>th  year  of 

his  age. 

Bosco  is  dead,  a  dog  by  all  confessed 
Of  blameless  life  and  virtue  rare  possessed. 
No  mournful  yew-tree  plant  beside  his  tomb  ; 
Let  the  sweet  Myrtle*  o'er  his  ashes  bloom. 
Kind  to  his  Mistress,  to  the  world  polite. 
Nought  but  his  lawful  bones  did  Bosco  bite. 
Too  old  for  work ;  too  tired  for  sport  or  play, 
Loving  and  loved,  he  gently  passed  away. 
Bosco  is  gone  !  May  I  thus  at  the  last 
Look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  past. 
As  Bosco  served  .his  Mistress,  so  may  I 
True  servant  to  my  Master  live  and  die ! 

JACK,  THE  KING  OF  COBS. 

Live  not  for  a  life  of  mere  pleasure ; 

Each  day's  full  of  sorrow,  alack ! 
But  a  joy  which  I  always  shall  treasure 

Is  a  ride  I  once  had  upon  Jack ! 

Arculus. 


*  He  was  buried  at  Harrogate,  in  the  garden  of  Dr  Myrtle. 


IN  MEMORIAM  BOSCONIS 
OPTIMI. 


«  PUGILIS  " 


Heu  obiit  Bosco  rara  virtute  catellus, 

Qui  vitae  in  terris  integer  omnis  erat. 
Ne  sere  qua  dormit  taxi  illaetabilis  umbram ; 

Myrtus  odoratis  adsit  arnica  comis. 
Mitis  erat  dominae,  populo  mansuetus ;  in  ossa 

Non  nisi  legitimis  dentibus  arma  tulit. 
Tandem  operi  ludoque  senex  et  cursibus  impar, 

Lenibus  imperiis  mortis  amatus,  amans, 
Succubuit.     Suprema  mihi  cum  venerit  hora, 

Praeteritos  liceat  sic  revocare  dies. 
Serviit  ut  dominae  Bosco,  sic,  luce  relicta, 

Commendet  Domino  me  mea  vita  meo  ! 


IN  CORYPHAEUM  CABALLORUM  OPTIMU 

ViVERE  vis  recte  ?  Ne  te  mera  gaudia  captent : 
Hei  mihi,  quot  luctus  parturit  una  dies  ! 

Sed  nunquam  sua  creta  die  discedet  ab  illo 
Cum  veheret  dorsum  me,  Coryphaee,  tuum ! 

Arculus. 


VOL.  XVIII. 


AA 


IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  MASTERS. 

ITH  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  style, 
the  following  short  models  have  been  obtained 
from  our  leading  literary  masters.  It  was  the 
original  intention  to  have  included  poetry  as 
well  as  prose,  but  a  careful  examination  of  Mr  Traill's 
list  (to  say  nothing  of  recent  additions)  showed  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  was  too  great  for  the  Eagle* 
This  is,  however,  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  the  Editors 
are  convinced  that  all  their  contributors  write  perfect 
verse  :    while  the  prose  .     But  let   us   hear   the 

Masters. 

W.  H.  P r. 

For  this  harmony,  this  more  exquisite  music  that  we 
feel,  is  not  alone  in  its  diviner  promptings,  in  its  more 
suggestive  tumult,  and  its  subtler  tones,  which  thrill  us 
with  vague  murmurings  of  coyness  and  delight.  It  is 
not  alone  in  its  sagacious  wildness,  half  stirring  us  to 
intenser  and  more  spiritual  strivings  for  the  higher 
beauty  of  bewitchery  and  death.  Nor  is  it  altogether  or 
in  any  sense  a  complete  account  to  say  that  the 
passionate  intensity  with  which  one  receives  the  fonder 
elements  of  a  soul-stirring  and  emotional  impression 
leaves  no  trace  beyond  its  borders,  no  influence  beyond 
the  field  of  its  own  limited,  though  alluring,  enquiry. 
For,  indeed,  he  who  has  not  seen  the  involved,  the  more 
intricate  details,  "  the  white  music  of  the  waving  wings" 


*  An  apparent  exception  to  our  rule  regarding  prose  and  poetry  in  the 
latitude  allowed  to  J.  A.  S.  arises  from  the  fact  that  that  contributor  informs 
us  he  never  writes  one  without  the  other — an  expression  true,  but  liable  to  be 
misunderstood. 
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as  Arl^s  in  his  quaint  Proven9al  has  it,  will  not  have 
grasped  in  its  entirety  and  fullness  the  true  bearing  of 
the  movement ;  and  will  have  in  no  wise  penetrated  to 
the  inmost  or  central  principle,  from  which  all  others 
emanate,  in  an  order — not  regular  or  in  any  sense 
uniform — but,  pulsating,  mystic,  and  subdued. 

J.  R n. 

The  Art  of  Bu7nping. 

Now  the  art  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about 
this  evening  is  one  which  amongst  you  has  sadly  fallen 
into  desuetude  and  decay.  And  yet  it  is  an  art  which  is 
well  worthy  of  your  study,  and  which  those  of  old  time 
who  were  masters  of  the  craft  followed  after  with  strain- 
ing and  toil,  taking  only  for  their  reward  the  Well 
rozved!  of  the  enthusiast  and  such  trophies  as  were  meet. 
But  observe  that  when  they  who  were  indeed  masters 
achieved  success  and  victory  such  as  befits  the  Eagle 
that  you  wear,  the  Well  rowed  of  the  enthusiast  was  also 
the  Well  rowed  of  truth.  For  is  it  not — nay  must  it 
not  be  clear  to  all,  that  when  they  who  from  their  more 
lofty  height  and  wider  outlook  proclaim  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace,  aud  joy  when  there  is  no  joy,  that  they 
are  but  false  and  blind  guides  crying  Well  rowed !  when 
it  is  not  well  rowed,  and  are  but  as  the  sailor  sleeping 
on  the  mast,  heedless  of  the  path  to  be  traced  and  the 
dark  churning  waters  that  lie  before  ? 

But  now,  let  us  examine  into  the  real  meaning  of  this 
word  we  use  so  often.  Bump  (Goth,  and  Icel.  bomps)  is 
a  heavy  blow,  and  blow  is  literally  a  stroke.  Hence  we 
see,  veiled  under  the  common  meaning  of  the  word, 
some  trace  of  the  condition  of  the  true  stroke ;  and  we 
shall  always  find  that  the  etymological  and  right  use  of 
the  word  is  the  only  key  to  its  true  significance. 

J.  A.  S ds. 

It  was  a  hot  July  night.  I  had  drifted  slowly  down 
from  Newnham.  I  was  alone  in  the  Backs.  A  slight 
mist  rose  from  the  river.     It  was  a  whitish-grey.     The 
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elms  were  green.  So  were  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Scattered  lights  shone  here  and  there  from  men's  rooms. 
Some  of  the  lights  were  shaded  and  the  shades  were  of 
different  colours.  In  my  rooms  also  was  a  shaded  light  : 
and  many  books  that  I  had  not  read.  But  I  stayed  out 
on  the  river,  for  the  night  was  very  still.  This  sug- 
gested the  1 3th  of  my  Studies : — 

A  symphony  of  fading  green, 

A  scintillating  mist  and  sheen. 

The  liver  placid  hut  unclean, 

The  hour,  suggestive  of  the  Dean 

And  intervieivs,  when  morning  bright 

Shall  chase  those  stars  of  shaded  light. 

That  shine  resplendent  iti  the  night 

Behind  the  droop  of  willowy  green. 

The  night,  the  languor  and  the  mists, 

T'he  olive  tones  of  yonder  elm, 

Recall  again  as  reverie  lists 

Some  touch  of  love  from  fancy^s  realm. 

Again  I  press  her  burning  lips. 

Again  I  tryst  my  fairy  queen. 

Behind  the  bridge  the  willow  dips  : 

Am  I,  than  it,  more  emerald  gteen  ? 

G.  M th. 

Our  Titan  humour  unhinges  presumption,  flinging 
wide  as  to  brazen-mouthed,  loud-crying,  eye-socket- 
starting,  the  herd  gaping  (instinctive  mouth-open 
Hunger),  the  doors  with  cannon-shaped  boom.  He  will 
hear  no  word  of  resistance.  Fling  wide  the  largess, 
golden  in  grape-shot  profusion.  He  would  soar  wing- 
fluttering,  claw-tearing,  eye-gleaming,  beak-striking,  a 
hawk  in  the  heaven,  rocket  spangled  with  stars.  We 
had  heard  from  Berwick  his  sparkles  in  boyish  indigna- 
tion. Clifton  gave  him  up.  He  washed  his  hands  of 
the  affair.  "You  don't  hold  a  lion  with  hair-pins  or  a 
woman  with  tent-pegs,  at  least  not  Irene."  And  Clifton 
had  travelled.  Lady  Aberdeen  wrote  :  "  Bright  colours 
want  background.     Try  Hensley."     But  he  would  have 
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none  of  him,  ciphering  zero,  voluminous  series  expand- 
ing pitched  back  on  nought — nay  !  falling  abysmally, 
clutched  shameless  the  void.  Of  alternative  wing-rayed 
perplexities.  Rumour  seized  full  on  the  Keepsake. 
"  Was  it  not  hers  ?     Why  should  she ." 

A.  L S-. 


The  objectionable  practice  of  9  o'clock  lectures  is 
still,  we  believe,  pursued  at  the  Cambridge  University. 
Probably  like  most  of  our  ceremonial  customs  it  dates 
back  to  savage  and  primeval  times.  The  natives  of  the 
Lundamun  islands  gather  in  groups  shortly  after  day- 
break, to  wait  for  the  sun-rising ;  and  the  warrior  who 
catches  the  first  glimpse  executes  a  light  step-dance, 
whirls  his  spear  seven  times  round  his  head,  and  men- 
tions, in  an  improvised  song,  those  of  his  deeds  which 
he  considers  will  be  chiefly  valuable  to  the  future 
historian.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  the  keen-sighted  one  is  generally  the  most  notable 
warrior  present ;  and  the  resignation  of  the  others  is  as 
delightful,  only  more  certain,  than  that  of  Mr  Gladstone  : 
while  it  is  well  recognised  that  all  attempts  to  check  the 
singing  warrior  would  be  as  futile  as  that  gentleman's 
Homeric  hypotheses. 

A  point  of  some  importance,  to  which  the  attention 
of  a  certain  philological  school  might  be  directed,  is 
that,  though  in  other  respects,  as  unlike  as  a  niblick  and 
a  bunker-iron,  yet  9  o'clock  in  Cambridge  exactly 
answers  to  the  time  of  sunrise  in  the  Lundamuns  during 
the   Summer   Solstice.      From   which  we  see  that  the 

Dawn 

R.  L.  S n. 

One  such  motive  I  remember,  one  such  memory, 
fleeting  and  full  of  boyish  grace,  I  sorrowfully  recall. 
But  the  hopes  and  promptings  of  that  time  and  its 
eager  expectation,  half-wayward  in  its  luxury,  yet 
half-Stoic  in  its  hardy  endurance  and  persistent  force — 
that,  all  that,   is  as  though   it  had  never  been.     For 
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they  play  strange  pranks  with  lis,  these  fitful  memories, 
these  flashes  of  returning  youth,  illuminating  the  tired 
wanderer  on  the  dusty  road.  And  there  is,  to  me,  in 
the  following  sketch,  something  of  this  inexplicable 
charm,  of  this  confiding  mystery,  though  I  know 
too  well,  never  can  I  convey  it  to  another  in  its 
entirety  and  fullness  : — 

"In  the  year  of  grace  17 —  I,  being  baillie  to  his 
Honour,  and  shipmaster  to  the  brig  Rupert,  was 
sitting  on  the  sands,  as  was  my  custom,  with  my 
copy  of  Virgil^  which  I  had  just  opened,  when " 

B.  O.  H.  N. 

"  Come  in  and  take  a  seat." 

Old  Play. 

Thrice,  nay  four  times  Welcome  !  Come  thou  within 
my  portals,  Oh  friendly  one !  with  bright  and  waving 
hair,  and  stand  upon  the  floor  of  knotted  pines  from 
far  Canadian  forest,  overlaid  with  tapestry  from  thy 
revolving  looms,  Oh  distant  Kidderminster  !  And 
above  thy  erst-while  blackly-square  bedecked  head 
shall  stand  my  roofing  beams,  now  hidden  in  the 
hardened  paste  cemented  to  their  under  side,  and 
covered  with  that  wash  of  lime,  which  beareth,  even 
yet,  the  mellowed  semblance  of  its  brightness  in  the 
springing  time.  Now,  bend  the  knotted  knees  and 
let  the  gravitating  power  draw  down  the  shapely 
rounded  limbs,  to  seek  repose  on  this  fair  quadruple- 
supported  seat  of  oaken  work  and  well  tanned  hides, 
I  ween.  Backward  recline  thy  shoulders  broad  within 
its  ample  costly  depths ;  for  there  is  room  and  luxury, 
in  truth,  within — as  beseems  the  upholstery  work  of 
Chuffins.  And  I  too  will  stay  beside  thee,  in  the 
purpose  yet  to  hear  once  more  the  honeyed  accents 
of  thy  golden  mouth. 

Enoremmeu 


(BhltMdLXjs* 


(Fro7n  a  photograph  hy  S.  A.  Walker,  230,  Regent  Street,  London). 

The  Very  Rev  Charles  Merivale  D.D. 
1808— 1893. 

The  constellation  of  'persons  of  distinguished  merit,'  forme  J 
by  the  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  College,  has  lately  lost  several 
of  its  most  conspicuous  stars.  Our  astronomers,  Adams  and 
Pritchard,  our  classical  scholars,  Kennedy  and  Churchill  Babing- 
ton,  have  been  taken  from  us ;  and  v^^e  miss  in  Sir  Patrick 
Colquhoun  the  genial  presence  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  vi^ith  the 
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annals  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club.  And  now  we  lament 
the  loss  of  one  who  rowed  in  the  first  University  boat-race 
against  Oxford,  and  was  famous  in  the  world  of  letters  as 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Romans  under  (he  Empire.  It 
was  nine  years  ago  in  last  June  that  the  College  added  the 
names  of  Adams  and  Todhunter  and  Merivale  to  its  distin- 
guished list  of  Honorary  Fellows,  and  now  the  last  survivor 
of  the  three  has  passed  away. 

Charles  IMerivale,  who  was  born  on  March  8,  1808,  came  of 
a  family  of  Huguenot  origin,  which  first  settled  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  in  the  last  century  found  its  way  to  the  west  of  England. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr  John  Herman  Merivale  of  Barton  Place, 
Devon,  who  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1779,  was  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1805.  Loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline  is  said  to  have  impaired  his 
prospects  of  professional  advancement,  even  as  it  delayed  the 
distinction  of  his  friend  and  fellow-student  at  St  John's,  Thomas 
Denman,  who  was  ultimately  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  is  duly  enshrined  in  our  gallery  of  College  portraits  in  the 
smaller  Combination  Room.  J.  H.  Merivale,  however,  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy  in  1826,  and  held 
that  office  till  his  death  in  1844.  He  edited  the  volumes  of 
Chancery  Reports  for  the  years  1814  to  1817,  and  was  also 
a  tasteful  cultivator  of  poetry,  being  particularly  successful  in 
translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  from  the  poems  of 
Pulci  and  Fortiguerra,  and  of  Dante  and  Schiller. 

Charles  IMerivale's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr  Drury 
(1750 — 1834),  Head-master  of  Harrow.*  He  was  accordingly 
sent  to  that  school,  where  he  proved  himself  a  keen  cricketer, 

*  The  Rev  Dr  Joseph  Diuvy  succeeded  Dr  Heath  as  Head-master  ia 
1785,  having  in  1775  n^anied  Dr  Heath's  youngest  sister  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Heath,  D.C.L.,  of  Exeter.  He  resigned  his  mastership  in 
1805.  His  eldest  son,  the  Rev  Henry  Joseph  Thomas  Drury  (1778 — 1841), 
who  was  Lord  Byron's  tutor,  was  for  41  years  an  Assistant-master  at  Harrow, 
and  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  scholar.  It  was  doubtless  mainly  owing 
to  his  being  on  the  staff  at  Harrow  that  Merivale  was  sent  to  that  School. 
It  was  his  only  sister  (Louisa  Heath  Drury)  who  was  Merivale's  mother. 
His  eldest  son,  the  Rev  Henry  Drury,  was  the  editor  of  Arundines  Cami, 
to  which  his  cousin  Merivale  contributed  some  excellent  compositions, 
all  in  Latin  Verse ;  while  one  of  his  younger  sons  is  the  Rev  Benjamin 
Heath  Drury,  formerly  Assistant-master  at  Harrow,  and  now  President  of 
Caius  College. 
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playing  in  the  first  match  against  Eton  in  1824.  He  was  also 
an  eager  student  of  Roman  history  and  of  Latin  literature, 
having  imbibed  from  his  uncle  Henry  Drury  a  special  love 
of  Lucan.  In  after  years  he  used  to  express  his  thankfulness 
that  he  had  been  at  a  school  which  induced  him  to  read 
Gibbon  and  Lucan  ;  and,  on  presenting  a  copy  of  his  History 
of  ifie  Romans  tmdcr  tlie  Empire  to  the  Harrow  library,  he 
inscribed  in  it  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  that  school  as  the 
Alma  Mater,  cuius  in  gremio  delicatiiis  iacens  Gibbonum  pcrlegit, 
Lucanuvi  edidicit.  This  inscription  is  recorded  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  dated  Dec.  28,  1893,  bearing  the  unmistakeable 
initials  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  formerly  Head-master  of 
Harrow,  who  further  says  of  Merivale :  "  He  has  often 
spoken  to  me  in  his  pleasant  way  of  this  youthful  feat,  adding 
that  he  supposed  the  gift  of  learning  Latin  poetry  by  heart 
must  be  'in  the  family,'  for  that  his  uncle  Harry  Drury — the 
'Old  Harry'  of  Harrow  fame — knew  Lucan  perfectly  by  heart, 
and  once  said  the  whole  of  the  Pharsalia  to  himself  while 
walking  over  from  Harrow  to  Eton."  His  own  recollections 
of  his  time  at  school  are  the  theme  of  a  passage  in  the 
Commemoration  Sermon  preached  at  Harrow  in  1872  : 

I  have  now  before  me  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  the  bright  recollection  of  my 
early  boyhood,  a  vision  of  Harrow  School-house,  as  it  was  erected,  I  believe, 
about  three  centuries  ago,  and  as  it  stood  unchanged,  in  its  unadorned  sim- 
plicity, in  the  year  1818.  Grim  it  was,  hard  featured  it  was,  and  mean  it  was, 
but  it  was  thoroughly  business-like,  and  to  the  purpose.  It  seemed  to  declare 
its  object  unmistakeably,  and  to  hold  out  the  assurance  that  it  would  perform 
what  it  promised,  and  that  all  that  came  forth  from  it,  all  that  breathed 
its  tone,  or  was  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  its  influence,  should  be  solid, 
substantial  and  true.  A  portion  of  the  old  building  still,  as  you  know, 
remains ;  but  this  too  has  received  certain  touches  of  ornament,  and  even  of 
elegance,  which  are  foreign  to  the  original  design,  and,  perhaps,  impertinent 
to  it.  But  there  it  stood,  as  I  remember  it,  growing  in  solitary  power  upon 
a  rock,  and  seeming,  like  a  tor  on  the  Dartmoor  hills,  to  be  a  part  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  stood  (p.  15). 

From  Harrow  he  went  to  the  East  India  College  at  Hailey- 
bury,  and  won  a  prize  for  Persian,  with  other  distinctions,  but, 
after  two  years,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  stay  in 
England  instead  of  accepting  a  writership  in  Bengal.  It  was 
in  this  way  that,  as  he  humorously  assured  one  of  his  nephews, 
he  'saved  India':  his  change  of  plan  caused  a  vacancy,  'and 
they  sent  Lawrence  out  to  India  instead.'* 


*  Chr.  Wordsworth  in  Cambridge  Review,  Jan.  18,  1894.     p.  162^. 
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From  Harrow  and  Haileybun^  he  came  to  St  John's,  in  1826, 
having  been  entered  as  a  Pensioner  under  Mr  Talham  on 
June  24.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy  and  William  Selwyn,  the 
Senior  Classics  of  the  next  two  years,  1827 — 1S2S,  were  already 
in  residence,  and  a  year  later  came  up  George  Augustus  SelwjTi, 
the  future  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  The  Lady  Margaret  Boat 
Club  was  founded  in  1S25,  and  in  an  early  list  of  the  first-boat 
crew  we  find  Merivale  as  'four'  and  Wm  Selw}-!!  as  'seven'; 
■while  in  the  races  of  the  May  and  October  Terms  of  1828,  and 
the  Lent  and  May  Terms  of  1829.  we  find  Merivale  as  'two' 
and  one  or  both  of  the  Selwyns  in  the  same  boat  as  '  six ' 
or  'seven.'  In  the  first  Inter-University  race  in  June  1829, 
the  Lady  Margaret  was  represented  by  W.  Snow  [stroke),  G.  A. 
Selwyn  (7),  and  C.  Merivale  (4).*  At  the  Commemoration 
Dinner  of  the  Inter-University  crews,  held  in  1881,  Merivale 
claimed  for  himself  no  inconsiderable  share  in  originating  the 
contest.  'It  has  been  said,'  he  remarked,  'that  the  Bishop 
of  St  Andrew's  [Charles  Wordsworth]  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  race.  I  don't  think  I  can  quite  admit  that.  He  and  I  were 
old  school  friends,  and  had  often  competed  in  contests  both 
grave  and  gay,  and  I  should  rather  say  that  the  original  idea 
was  common  to  us  both.'  When  he  was  invited  to  preach 
the  Commemoration  Sermon  in  our  College  Chapel  in  1868, 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  chose  for  his  subject 
'  Competition,  Pagan  and  Christian.'  This  was  the  last  Com- 
memoration Sermon  preached  in  the  old  Chapel,  whose  windows 
were  adorned  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  College,  which  now  form  part  of  the  decoration  of  our 
Hall.     The  preacher  describes  himself  as 

Od€  who  after  long  and  not  unfruitful  experience  of  the  principles  of  this 
place,  gained  vrithin  these  precincts,  gained  between  these  four  walls,  gained 
in  the  companionship  of  some  now  in  rule  and  honour  among  you,  and  others 
■who  have  been  but  lately'  removed  from  you,  gained  under  the  auspicious 
radiance  of  these  stars  in  our  firmament,  these  pictured  memorials  of  great 

*  Forster  and  Harris,  History  of  the  L.M^.C,  pp.  i — 10.  It  is  clear 
that  Merivale  could  not  have  been  in  the  Lent  Term  crew  of  1826  (as 
stated  on  p.  2),  since  he  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  College  until  June 
of  that  year,  and  (as  is  proved  by  the  President's  book)  ■was  not  a  member 
of  the  Club  until  November  1827.  On  Nov.  27,  1830,  he  was  in  the  ■winning 
boat,  manned  by  the  L.M.B.C.,  that  accepted  a  general  challenge  made 
by  a  strong  crew  including  five  Trinity  men  and  one  Johnian  (see 
Eagle,  y\.  135).     He  was  President  of  the  L.M.B.C.  in  May  1831. 
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and  holy  men  whose  names  and  whose  merits  are  most  highly  prized  among 
us— one  who  after  long  experience  also  of  life  under  wider  and  more  varied 
influences, — comes  here  home  to-day  as  a  pilgrim  from  a  far  land,  to  offer  jou 
what  poor  tribute  he  can  bring  of  Christian  advice  and  exhortation  (p.  7). 

He  avows  that  he  is  no  great  friend  of  'Athletic  Sports,' 
'  such  as  running  and  leaping,'  and  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
'  St  Paul  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  contests  of  the  Pagans  at 
Corinth,  because  they  are  essentially  selfish^  He  continues  as 
follows : — 

I  am  speaking  here,  as  it  were,  among  old  friends  and  companions,  and 
I  need  not  refrain  from  using  a  tone  which  might  be  thought  hardly  congruous 
with  a  pulpit  elsewhere :  and  I  will  go  on  to  point  out  the  essential  difference 
between  the  old  English,  the  old  school  and  university  sports  of  cricket  and 
boating,  and  the  reckless  and  thoughtless  amusements,  and  selfish — such  they 
are  in  my  view — that  distinguish  collegiate  society  at  the  present  day.  The 
games  of  an  earlier  generation  were  social  combinations  ;  several  individuals 
joining  together,  to  assist  one  another  in  a  common  object;  to  merge  their 
own  individuality  in  the  general  weal ;  to  institute  for  the  time  a  common- 
wealth, in  which  each  member  should  work  together  with  a  common 
sympa'hy  for  a  general  effect.  The  effort  was  corporate — and  so  was  the 
honour — no  single  man  need  be  too  proud  of  being  the  eighth  part,  or  the 
eleventh  part  of  such  a  triumphant  confederation.  No  one  need  arrogate  to 
himself  even  his  own  due  proportion  of  the  glory :  it  might  be  an  exercise  of 
kindliness  and  humility  to  prefer  his  comrades  before  himself,  to  think  himself 
the  least  of  the  eight  or  the  eleven,  not  worthy  to  be  called  one  of  them  at  all. 
And  when  he  reflected  that  what  was  his  own  side's  victory  and  triumph,  was 
the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  his  opponents— he  might,  if  he  were  a  kindly 
and  a  Christian  gentleman,  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  each 
individual  on  the  other  side,  some  of  them  perhaps  among  the  dearest  of  his 
own  friends,  felt  only  an  eighth  or  an  eleventh  part  of  the  disappointment  and 
chagrin  (p.  II). 

Some  of  those  who  heard  this  sermon  dimly  surmised  that 
the  preacher  had  been  a  boating  man  in  his  day,  but  they  were 
probably  hardly  conscious  of  his  having  had  the  double  dis- 
tinction of  playing  at  Harrow  in  the  first  match  against  Eton, 
and  rowing  for  Cambridge  in  the  first  race  against  Oxford. 

In  other  youthful  competitions  he  was  no  less  distinguished  : 
in  1829  he  won  the  Browne  Medal  for  a  Greek  Epigram  on 
GKOTov  ^E^opKwc,  and  for  an  Alcaic  Ode  on  Caesar  ad  Rubiconem. 
flumeyi.      The  first   two   stanzas   of  the   latter  are  well   worth 

quoting : 

Stabat  relictae  in  limite  Galliae 
Caesar,  decennes  projiciens  moras, 
Fatisque  bcllorum  secundis 
Ebrius  imperioque  longo : 
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Illic  micantes  aethere  turbido 
Respexit  hastas  signaque  militum, 
Vultusque  conversos  iu  amnem 
Ulterioris  amore  ripae. 

In  his  maturer  years  he  pictured  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon 
in  the  stately  prose  of  his  own  History  of  the  Romaiis*  Even  as 
a  boy  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  rhetorical  description  of 
the  same  scene  in  Lucan,  and  as  a  freshman  he  received  a  copy 
of  the  Foulis  edition  of  that  poet  from  Dr  Wordsworth,  Master 
of  Trinity,  whose  son  Christopher,  the  future  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
■was  Senior  Classic  in  the  year  in  which  Merivale  was  fourth 
(1830),  both  of  them  having  already  taken  their  degrees  as 
Senior  Optimes  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 

Merivale  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  on  the  same  day  as 
George  Augustus  Selwyn,  March  25,  1833;  and  sixteen  years 
later  the  Fellowship  then  vacated  by  Merivale  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  John  Eyton  Bickersteth  Mayor.  He  afterwards 
became  Assistant  Tutor  to  Dr  Hymers,  and  took  his  share 
in  giving  lectures  in  the  days  when  classical  lecturers  were 
assumed  to  be  perfectly  competent  to  lecture  on  almost  any 
subject  then  studied  in  the  University,  except  Mathematics. 
His  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament  and  Butler's  Analogy 
gave  him  hardly  any  scope  for  his  special  powers  ;  even  those 
on  Plato's  Republic  did  not  add  to  his  reputation,  and  the  future 
historian  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  discoursed  on  Tacitus 
without  increasing  the  inherent  interest  of  his  theme.  The 
system,  which  then  prevailed,  of  giving  catechetical  lectures 
to  large  classes  of  men  of  very  unequal  attainments  was  almost 
fore-doomed  to  failure.  Merivale  was  not  unnaturally  apt 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  blundering  guesses  of  so-called  students 
who  had  neglected  to  prepare  their  work,  while  he  cordially 
recognised  the  good  sense  of  any  genuine  scholar  who,  like 
Socrates,  was  wisely  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and,  when  asked  an  unexpected  question,  frankly 
answered  that  he  did  not  know. 

Merivale's  lectures  were  given  in  the  rooms  in  the  central 
staircase  of  the  New  Court  (E  5),  occupied  from  1861  to  1S84 
by  Parkinson,  among  whose  many  pupils  was  Merivale's  eldest 
son  Charles  (B.A.   1877,  M.A.   1881);    and  since  then  by  Mr 

*  Chap,  xiv,  vol,  u,  p.  131,  ed.  1865. 
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Heitland,  whose  valuable  introduction  to  Lucan  includes  an 
exhaustive  refutation  of  Merivale's  incidental  remark  that 
Lucan  'had  never  studied,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  imagine 
that  he  had  never  read,  Virgil '  {^Hist.  of  the  Romans,  c.  64). 
With  reference  to  Merivale's  lectures  I  may  here  quote  from 
a  letter  written  on  February  4,  by  the  late  Rev  Arthur  M.  Hoare, 
who  was  invited  to  contribute  to  these  pages  an  obituary  notice 
of  the  late  Dean  of  Ely,  and  who  within  so  short  an  interval 
of  time  has  himself  passed  away : 

He  was  several  years  my  senior  :  I  was  not  on  his  '  side ' ;  and  though  our 
families  were  acquainted,  I  scarcely  knew  him  except  as  giving  the  Voluntaiy 
Classical  lectures  which  I  attended.  He  was  habitually  rather  reserved, 
studious  and  thoughtful ;  he  read  a  great  deal  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Apostles,'  as  they  were  called  [a  celebrated  club,  including  Tennyson, 
Trench,  Thompson,  (afterwards  Greek  Professor  and  Master  of  Trinity), 
and  Blakesley  (afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln)]  ;  so  that  he  had  very  little 
interest  in  undergraduates  generally.  He  was  considered  a  first-rate  Latin 
scholar ;  not  so  strong  in  Greek ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  College  duties 
ever  interested  him  much.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  system  of  lectures  which 
was  then  pursued  was  not  calculated  to  be  of  much  use ;  in  which  he  was 
right. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Fellows'  '  Book  Club,'  which  used  to  meet 
every  Monday,  between  Hall  and  Chapel,  and  where  conversation  on  the 
literature  of  the  day  was  pretty  general.  His  remarks  were  chiefly  laconic, 
something  short  and  terse,  made  even  more  effective  by  his  slight  difficulty 
of  utterance. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  at  Ely  last  Spring  and  was  able  to  see  him 
for  a  short  time,  and  to  talk  over  College  friends  and  College  days ;  a 
conversation  which  enjoyed  I  much,  though  his  failing  strength  would  not 
allow  him  to  continue  it  long-  His  memory  was  still  good  and  his  intellect 
clear  and  bright. 

He  examined  for  the  Classical  Tripos  in  1836-7,  and  preached 
four  University  Sermons,  in  November  1838,  which  were 
published  in  the  following  year  under  the  title  The  Chiirch  of 
England  a  faithful  witness  for  Christ ;  not  destroying  the  Law,  but 
fulfilling  it.  The  closing  passage  of  the  last  sermon  rises 
above  the  ordinary  level  in  noble  and  dignified  expression, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  transcribe  for  the  present  purpose.*  He 
was  Whitehall  Preacher  in  1839-40. 

After  residing  at  St  John's  for  two-and-twenty  years  from  his 
admission  as  a  freshman,  he  accepted  the  College  living  of 
Lawford  in  Essex,  which  he  held,  for  the  same  number  of  years, 

*  In  College  Library,  W^,  20,  56.     pp.  131. 
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from  1848  to  1870.     It  was  apparently  during  his  'year  of  grace' 
that  on  May  9,  1 848,  he  was  elected  to  a  Senior  Fellowship,  which 
he  vacated  on  INIarch  27,  1849.    The  time  spent  at  Lawford  was 
the  most   permanently  fruitful  period  of  his  life  as  a  man  of 
letters.     It  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  the  seven  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  his  well-known   History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  a  work  over  which  he  had  doubtless  brooded  in  his 
College  rooms  at  Cambridge,  but  which  began  to  see  the  light 
at  Lawford  in  the  spring  of   1850.      On  July  2  of  the  same 
year  he  married  Miss  Judith  Maria  Sophia  Frere,  daughter  of 
Mr  George  Frere  of  Twyford  House,  Hertfordshire  (a  leading 
solicitor  of  the  day,  and  a  friend  of  Coleridge  and  other  eminent 
men  of  letters),  niece  of  the  Rt  Hon  John  Hookham  Frere  (the 
translator  of  Aristophanes),  cousin  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (after- 
wards Governor  of  Bombay),  and  youngest  sister  of  the  wife  of 
his    distinguished     contemporary    at    Cambridge,    Christopher 
Wordsworth,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     During  the  next 
twelve  years  he  was  actively  engaged  on  his  History,  which  he 
brought  down   to  the  accession  of  Commodus  in   180  a.d.,  not 
desiring  to  compete  with  Gibbon  whose  detailed  narrative  begins 
at  this  point.     At  the  close  of  his  seventh  volume,  published  in 
1862,  he  writes: — 'I  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
narrative   of  my  great   predecessor,  Gibbon,  commences,   and 
much  as  I  regret  that  the  crisis  [which  attended  the  public  accep- 
tance of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world]  should  be  unfolded  to 
the  English  reader  by  one  who,  unhappy  in  his  school  and  in  his 
masters,  in   his  moral  views  and  spiritual   training,  approached 
it,  with  all   his  mighty  powers,  under  a  cloud  of  ignoble  preju- 
dices, I  forbear  myself  from  entering  the  lists  in  which  he  has 
stalked   alone   and   unchallenged.'     A   notice   of  the   first  two 
volumes  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  (xcii  57 — 94),  after  mentioning 
Gibbon   and  Arnold,   describes  Mr  Merivale  as  'no  unworthy 
successor  to  the   two   most  gifted   historims  of  Rome  whom 
English  Literature  has  yet  produced.'     Within  a  few  years  of  its 
completion  it  was  translated  into  Italian  and  German. 

Meanwhile,  in  1852,  he  had  edited  the  Catiline  ^.ndi  Jugurtha 
of  Sallust ;  and  in  1853  had  produced  his  Fall  of  the  Ro?nan 
Republic,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  translation 
of  Abeken's  Cicero  in  seinen  Brie/en  under  the  title  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Cicero.  In  1858  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
Open  Fclloivships,  a  plea  for  submitting  College  Fellowships  to  Uni- 
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versity  Competition,  a  letter  addussed  to  Phillip  Ftere,  Esq  ,  M.A., 
Biu'sar  of  Downing  College.^  He  delivered  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  the  year  1861-2.  In  1862  he  followed  up  the  com- 
pletion of  his  History  of  the  Romans  by  the  publication  of  a 
translation  of  the  first  two  books  of  Keats'  Hyperion  in  Latin 
verse  of  the  highest  elegance,  avowedly  modelled  on  the  style 
of  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Claudian,  rather  than  on  that  of  Lucretius 
and  Virgil.  A  second  edition,  including  the  third  book, 
appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  this  was  re-issued  with 
other  compositions  (reprinted  from  Arundines  Carni  and  else- 
where) in  1882.  The  completion  of  his  History  was  also 
signalised  by  his  nomination  as  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker 
(Feb.  1863).     He  was  Boyle  Lecturer  in  1864  and  1865,  choosing 


*  Alerivale's  opinions  on  College  and  University  affairs  may  be  partly 
gathered  from  his  replies  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Commission  of  1850,  dated  '  Lawford,  March  13,  1851,'  e.g.  'I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  Students  cannot  be  materially 
reduced,, If  means  could  be  found  to  make  the  College  property  assessable 
for  University  purposes,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Students  still  further 
relieved.'  Their  expenses  '  might  be  reduced,  I  think,  indirectly  by  a 
constant  and  vigilant  superintendence.'  As  regards  private  tuition,  '  the 
ordinary  fee  for  a  term,  £'i\,  might  be  abated.'  He  is  in  favour  of  the 
experimental  '  establishment  of  Halls  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
Students,'  and  for  the  training  of  missionaries  or  of  parochial  Schoolmaster;;. 
He  desires  '  a  general  examination  before  matriculation.'  As  regards 
'  inducements  to  leave  the  University,'  '  any  means  by  which  new  vigour 
could  be  infused  into  the  general  character  of  University  education  would 
tend  to  retain  the  services  of  many  who  are  now  lost  to  us.'  As  to  the  staff 
of  College  Lecturers,  '  the  grand  remedy  in  the  small  Colleges  would  be 
to  combine  them  in  groups  '  for  purposes  of  instruction.  He  approves  of 
reducing  the  necessary  terms  of  residence  from  ten  to  nine,  but  opposes 
the  suggested  reduction  of  residence  to  two  years.  '  It  would  diminish  the 
attachment  of  alu?nni  to  their  University.'  He  adds,  what  (it  may  be 
hoped)  is  less  true  now  than  then  : — '  a  large  number  of  excellent  men  lose 
their  first  year  in  idleness,  their  second  in  ill-directed  attempts  to  recover 
themselves,  and  make  all  their  real  advance  in  the  third.'  He  proposes 
a  full,  searcliing,  and  methodical  [University]  examination  of  the  Classical 
Students  three  times,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  their  three  years,'  including 
viva  voce,  writing  of  essays,  and  much  personal  communication  between  the 
examiner  and  the  examined  ;  and  lastly  he  suggests  the  appointment  of  a 
Professor  of  Latin,  of  Ancient  History,  and  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  Pp. 
173 — 176  of  evidence  appended  to  Report  of  Camb.  Univ.  Commission, 
published  1852. 
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for  his  themes  The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
Conversion  of  the  Northern  Naiions.  In  1866  he  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Union  Society  at 
Cambridge,  when  Lord  Houghton  in  his  memorable  Inaugural 
Address^  after  recalling  amid  loud  applause  the  names  of  some 
of  his  most  famous  contemporaries,  Cavendish,  Tennyson, 
Arthur  Hallam,  Trench,  Alford,  and  Spedding,  added  amid 
renewed  cheers: — 'There  was  Merivale,  who,  I  hope  by  some 
attraction  of  repulsion,  has  devoted  so  much  learning  and  in- 
genuity to  the  vindication  of  the  Caesars.'  This  was  the  first 
occasion  when  I  saw  Merivale;  I  was  then  in  my  third  year; 
and,  with  Roman  History  for  the  Tripos  weighing  much  updn 
my  mind,  I  well  remember  wishing  I  could  appropriate  in  some 
magic  manner  all  the  historic  lore  that  lay  beneath  that  serene 
brow  and  that  ample  forehead.  His  Homer's  Iliad  in  English 
Verse  (1869)  was  less  successful  than  that  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  generously  described  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  English  language.  The  Scholar's  life  at  Lawford 
is  happily  reflected  in  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  his  devoted 
wife.  The  intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  the  biographical  interest, 
of  this  dedication  in  its  English  as  well  as  its  Latin  forms  may 
well  justify  the  quotation  of  both  versions. 

To  thee,  who  bending  o'er  my  table's  rim, 

Hast  mark'd  these  measures  floAv,  these  pages  brim ; 

Who,  link'd  for  ever  to  a  letter'd  life. 

Hast  drawn  the  dubious  lot  of  student's  wife ; 

Kept  hush  around  my  desk,  nor  grudged  me  still 

The  long,  dull,  ceaseless  rustling  of  my  quill; 

Content  to  guide  the  house,  the  child  to  teach. 

And  hail  my  fitful  interludes  of  speech ; 

Or  bid  the  bald  disjointed  tale  rehearse; 

Or  drink  harsh  numbers  mellowing  into  verse : 

Who  still  'mid  cares  sedate,  in  sorrows  brave. 

Hast  for  me  borne- the  light,  and  with  me  share  the  grave; 

And  grown  from  soft  to  strong,  from  fair  to  sage, 

Flower  of  my  youth,  and  jewel  of  my  age : — 

To  thee  these  lays  I  biing  with  joy,  with  pride, — 

Sure  of  thy  suffrage,  if  of  none  beside. 

O  quae  tam  magnam  vidisti  hanc  crescere  molem, 

Sueta  diu  chartis  invigilare  meis, 
Palladio  conjux  seternum  nexa  marito; 

Ah  1    dubium  docti  sors  bona,  necne,  tori : 
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jussa  taceie  tacens,   sed  non   habitufa   crepaci 

Invidiam  calamo,  jussa  tacere,  meo  ; 
Sed  servare  domum,   subolem  contenta  docere, 

Inque  lucro  tetrici*  ponere  verba  viii ; 
Aut  tenue  informis  specimen  monstrare  libelli 

PrEecipere,   aut  crudos  jam  bibel'e  aure  modos  : 
Quae,  quibus  inciderim  curis  ac  luctibus  olim, 

Ultro  ferre  laves  ausa,  levare  graves ; 
De  tenera  fortis,  de  pulchra  reddita  prudens ; 

Tu  mihi  flos  juveni,  tu  mihi  gemma  seni : — - 
En  tibi  quos  dono  meritoque  lubensque  dicavi ! 

Te  saltern  hi  numeri,  sis  licet  una,  juvant. 

In  1869  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Ely;  and  on  Oct.  27, 
1870,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  T).T).  Jure  dignitatis 
in  the  Senate-House  of  Cambridge.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
Public  Orator  of  the  day,  Mr  Jebb,  now  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Senior  Member  for  the  University,  I  am  enabled 
to  print  for  the  first  time  the  felicitous  speech  delivered  by 
the  Orator  in  presenting  him  for  his  degree  : 

Multa  quidem  verecundia  me  sensissem  praepediri,  qui  virum  mea 
praedicatione  maiorem  ad  decretos  a  vobis  honores  deducam,  nisi  verenti 
laudare  ipsa  illius  laus  opem  tulisset.  Adeo  enim  est  vobis  bene  notus  ut 
minus  cavendum  arbitrer  ne  parum  eius  merita  praedicem,  quam  ne  justo 
fusius  inter  scientes  dixisse  videar.     Pauca  tantum  e  multis  proferam. 

Credo  omnes  qui  adestis  gravissimo  illi  bello  quod  Europam  tres  iam 
menses  armorum  strepitu,  rumoribus  consiliorum  complet,  quotidie  animos 
attendisse.  Quis,  acta  diurna  lectitans,  illud  non  sensit,  quam  sit  difficile 
magnos  magnarum  gentium  conatus  vel  in  triduum  animo  comprendere, 
memoria  persequi  ?  Hie  autem,  quem  intuemur,  gentis  omnium  quae 
fuerunt  unquam  maxiraae,  hie  Romae  inquam  orbi  terrarum  moderantis,  res 
pace  res  bello  gestas  non  per  trimestre  spatium,  sed  continua  seculorura 
serie  animo  tenuit,  memoriae  prodidit.  Sensit  Vergilius,  de  apium  republica 
dicturus,  in  tenui  quidem  poni  laborem,  tenuem  vero  non  fore  gloriam,  si 
tentanti  res  prospere  successerit.  Quae  igitur  nostrati  laus  debetur,  qui 
positum  in  magno  laborem  feliciter  exhausit ;  qui  Imperii  Romani  annales 
pro  rei  dignitate  condidit  ? 

Quod  vero  hie  Decani  Eliensis  munus  obtinet,  et  ipsi  et  nobis  gratulamur- 
Is  enim  qui  ad  Elienses  accedit  videtur  quasi  Cantabiigiam  rediisse.  Nimi- 
lum  cum  ille  Decanatus  annis  abhinc  trecentis  triginta  constitutus  sit,  hie 
autem  inter  Decanos  Elienses  vicesimus,  ni  fallor,  quintus  numeratur,  fere 
nemo  rcperitur  ceterorum  quia  cum  hac  Academia  aliquam  necessitudinem 
habuerit. 

Optantibus  Grantae  Musis  accidisse  debet  quod  vox  toties  cum  favore 
audita  iterum  ad  Cami  arundines  audietur.       In   eo   scilicet   hoc    temporis 

*  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  really  long. 
VOL.  XVni.  CO 
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versantur  Camenae,  ut  nunquam  laetiores  cultorera  neque  parcum  neque 
non  illustrem  umbris  suis  vicinum  videiint.  Novimus  quanta  cum  ex- 
pectatioiie  hominum  proximo  abhinc  lustre  sermonibus  divulgatum  sit, 
nobile  illud  Keatsii  poema,  cui  titulus  Hyperion,  I.atine  reddituin  a  viro 
qui  Senatui  Britannico  a  sacris  privatis  turn  esset  in  lucem  mox  proditurum. 
Sit,  quod  dicunt  nonnulli  ilia  versus  Graece  Latine  pangendi  studia 
aliquantulum  a  fastigio  inter  nos  declinavisse  ;  illud  saltern  affirmare  ausim — 

Nondum  sidereos  Hyperion  perdidit  axes — 
En,  Hyperionius  iam  gliscit  limine  fulgor. 

One  at  least  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene  in  the  Senate 
House  can  still  recall,  as  he  pens  these  lines,  the  genial  smile 
that  played  about  the  lips  of  the  Dean  as  he  stood,  robed  in 
radiant  scarlet,  listening  to  the  last  two  lines  of  his  own  render- 
ing of  the  lines  of  Keats  :  — 

'  And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hypei-ion, 

Our  brightest  brother,  still  is   undisgraced — 

Hyperion,  lo  !    his  radiance  is  here  !  ' 

His  tenure  of  the  office  of  Dean  v/as  not  marked  by  the  pro- 
duction of  any  great  literary  work.  It  is  currently  reported  that 
the  first  sermon  which  he  preached  in  Ely  Cathedral  on 
succeeding  that  most  energetic  of  Deans,  Harvey  Goodwin,  was 
on  the  text,  '  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me.'  But,  in 
his  unobtrusive  way,  he  got  through  a  considerable  amount  of 
official  work  as  Dean  ;  and,  although  in  literature  he  did  not 
succeed  in  producing  another  masterpiece,  yet  he  published 
several  smaller  works  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  To 
this  period  belong  his  General  History  of  Rome,  in  one  volume  ; 
a  volume  on  the  Roman  Triumvirates,  contributed  to  the 
'Epochs  of  Roman  History'  ;  St  Paul  at  Roine ;  Four  Lectures 
en  Epochs  of  Early  Church  History ;  a  small  volume  on  the  Conti- 
nental Teutons  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  and  a  Memorial  Volume  on 
the  Bissescentenary  of  Ely  Cathedral  (1873).  He  took  an 
interest  in  the  Cathedral  School ;  and  was  happy  in  the  com- 
panionship of  his  former  contemporaries  at  St  John's,  Kennedy 
and  William  Seiwyn,  who  were  already  Canons  of  Ely  when  he 
went  there  as  Dean.  He  was 'also  glad  to  come  over  to  his  old 
College  from  time  to  time,  and  to  welcome  visits  at  Ely  from 
men  of  a  younger  generation  at  Cambridge.  In  October  1879, 
when  invited  to  stay  at  the  Deanery,  I  remember  finding  that  the 
Dean  had  lately  been  revisiting  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
incident  of  his  earlier  life  (in  1833),  which  had  recently  led  to  the 
raising  of  a  memorial  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  famous  Johnian, 
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Thomas  Clarkson,  had  first  resolved  on  devoting  his  life  to  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  memorial  was  unveiled  by 
IMiss  Merivale,  and  the  account  of  the  ceremony  in  the  news- 
papers led  to  the  family  of  the  Dean  being  apprised  of  the 
existence  of  a  portrait  of  Clarkson  by  Henry  Room  (1838).  The 
letter  conveying  this  information  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
was  thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Master  of  that  time, 
Dr  Bateson,  with  the  result  that  the  picture  was  purchased  by 
the  College  and  placed  in  the  Combination-room,  by  the  side  of 
the  portrait  of  Clarkson's  fellow-worker,  Wilberforce. 

The  above-mentioned  memorial  to  Clarkson  is  an  obelisk  erected 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  Ware.  It  was  unveiled  on  Oct.  9,  1879; 
and  on  this  occasion  Aferivale,  who  46  years  before  had  stood  on  the  spot 
with  Clarkson  himself  and  heard  his  reminiscences  of  an  event  that  happened 
48  years  earlier  still,  told  in  a  very  simple  and  unaffected  manner  a  story 
that  spanned  the  space  of  four  and  ninety  years.  It  was  in  June  1785  that 
Clarkson,  after  reciting  in  the  Senate-House  his  Latin  Essay  on  the  thesis 
'  is  it  lawful  to  enslave  people  against  their  will  ? '  took  horse  to  ride  to 
London.  It  vras  near  AVare  that  he  made  the  great  resolve  that  gave  a 
direction  to  the  whole  ol  his  subsequent  life.  By  the  co-operation  of 
Clarkson  and  "Wilberforce  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  in  1807,  and  the 
bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  was  passed 
in  1833.  "In  the  same  year''  (to  quote  from  Merivale's  speech),  "Basil 
Montague,  .came  one  morning  to  my  father's  house,  and  said:  'We  are 
going  to  take  a  step  to  peipetuate  the  memory  of  Clarkson's  great  deed,  and 
to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  the  abolition.  Clarkson  is  going 
with  me  down  to  Wadesmill,  where.. he  first  conceived  the  idea,. We  want 
to  take  with  us  some  younger  man,  who  may  perchance  survive  us  and  live 
to  point  out  the  spot,  and  interest  some  generous  spirits  in  giving  effect  to 
the  desire.'  I  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  Clarkson,  occupied  a  place 
in  his  carriage,  and  came  down  with  him  to  the  Feathers  Inn.  We  got  out, 
put  up  our  horses,  and  set  out  for  the  place.  In  connexion  with  that  visit  I 
often  think  of  the  words  of  Wordsworth  : — Clarkson,  it  ivas  an  obstinate  hill 
to  climb.  It  was,  and  Clarkson  was  then  an  old  man. . .  He  had  evidently 
been  feeling  the  situation  very  much,  but  he  walked  up  the  hill,  looked  about, 
and  said,  '  I  should  like  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot.'  He  seemed  a  little 
dazed,  and  I  think  the  hill  must  have  been  lowered  since  that  time.  He 
turned  round  and  said,  '  Oh !  I  remember,  I  just  turned  the  corner  of  the 
road,  and  noticed  the  smoke  from  the  Feathers  Inn.  I  wouldn't  go  down, 
because  I  felt  so  much  affected,  and  I  got  off  my  horse  and  sat  down  on  that 
spot.'  Then  Basil  Montague,  who  was  an  impulsive  man,  seized  my  arm,  and, 
dragging  me  across  to  the  place,  said,  '  You  will  never  forget  that  place.' 
Therefore  I  always  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  obligation  resting  on  me  to 
commemorate  that  spot.  I  brought  the  subject  more  than  once  before  persons 
interested  in  the  great  history,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  until  about  one  year 
ago  our  excellent  friend,  Mr  Puller,  hearing  the  story — not  from  me,  but  from 
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another — said,  '  I  am  very  interested  in  what  you  tell  me,  and  I  should  like  to 
take  it  up  myself.  He  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  we  came  here  and  fixed, 
I  believe,  the  exact  spot. . ."  The  obelisk  is  of  Portland  stone  on  a  base  of 
rubbed  Yorkshire  stone,  standing  by  the  roadside  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
little  village  of  Wadesmill,  among  the  pleasant  places  of  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford. It  bears  the  following  inscription: — 'On  the  spot  where  stands  this 
monument,  in  the  month  of  June,  1785,  Thomas  Clarkson  resolved  to  devote 
his  life  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.'  On  the  base  are  the 
•words  : — '  Placed  here  by  Arthur  Giles  Puller,  of  Youngbury,  October  9,  1879.' 
From  The  Times  for  Oct.  10. 

On  another  visit  to  Ely,  in  August  1893,  I  called  at  the 
Deanery,  and  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  few  minutes  of  con- 
versation with  the  Dean,  at  a  time  when  he  was  already  much 
enfeebled  in  health.  I  found  him  seated  in  an  upper  room, 
true  to  his  nephew's  happy  description  of  him  as  in  later  years, 
*  the  most  imperturbable  and  sedentary  of  men.'*  In  such  a  room 
as  this,  with  a  goodly  store  of  books  on  every  wall,  he  had  doubt- 
less spent  many  of  his  happiest  hours,  '  as  he  sat,  slightly 
reclining,  his  head  backwards,  in  his  library  chair,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  book  held  well  before  them.'  Sic  sedehat.  He 
told  me  of  his  College  rooms  when  first  he  came  to  Cambridge, 
the  rooms  between  the  First  Court  and  the  Second,  and  looking 
out  on  both  ;  and  listened  in  a  musing  way  while  I  mentioned 
the  endeavour  which  was  then  being  made  in  our  College 
magazine  to  form  a  record  of  the  rooms  tenanted  in  bye-gone 
years  by  former  members  of  the  College.  As  I  passed  from  his 
presence  I  felt  I  could  hardly  expect  to  see  his  calm  and 
kindly  face  again  :  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  the  last  Fellow 
of  his  College  who  actually  saw  him.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon  of  St  John's  Day,  the  27th  of  December,  after  having 
become  unconscious  on  the  previous  night,  he  gradually  and 
peacefully  passed  away;  and  on  January  2nd,  after  a  simple 
service  in  the  Cathedral,  his  body  with  a  few  flowers  strewn  on 
the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  northern  cemetery  at  Ely.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  his  three  sons  and  both  his 
daughters,  and  a  few  friends  besides,  was  laid  to  rest  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Charles  Merivale. 

J.  E.  Sandys. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Graphic 
for  the  characteristic  portrait  of  Dean  Merivale  which  heads  this  notice, 
Edd.  EagleP^ 


*  Chr.  Wordsworth  in  Catub.  Review,  Jan.  18,  1894.    p.  162  a. 
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Arthur  Milnes  Marshall  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Arther  Milnes  Marshall,  born  in  Birmingham  8  June  1852, 
was  the  second  son  of  Mr  William  P.  Marshall,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  was 
educated,  first  at  the  Rev  D.  Davis'  school  at  Lancaster,  and 
afterwards  at  Mr  J.  Sibree's  school  at  Stroud.  He  matriculated 
with  honours  at  the  University  of  London  in  1868,  and  obtained 
the  B  A.  degree  there  in  1870,  winning  the  prize  for  Animal 
Physiology. 

He  entered  St  John's  in  October  1871  as  a  Sizar,  but  with- 
out an  entrance  Scholarship.  His  year  was  a  strong  one  in 
Natural  Science.  The  late  P.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Trinity,  had 
been  carefully  trained  by  his  father,  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  and 
came  to  Cambridge  with  a  great  reputation.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  it  began  to  be  generally  known  that  Marshall  was  improving 
his  position,  and  when  he  was  Senior  in  the  Natural  Science 
Tripos  of  1874  his  College  friends,  though  gratified,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  surprised. 

He  had  in  1873  taken  the  B.Sc.  degree  at  London.  After 
taking  his  degree  Marshall  resided  for  about  three  years  in 
Cambridge  and  assisted  his  friend  Prof  F.  M.  Balfour  in  his 
Comparative  Morphology  classes  (spending  however  some 
time  at  Naples  under  Dr  Dohrn  in  1875).  In  1877  he  removed 
to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.  He  graduated  as 
D.Sc.  in  London  in  that  year,  and  in  November  was  elected  to 
a  Fellowship  at  St  John's  College. 

In  1879,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  the  Owens  College.  Some  of  his  competitors  were 
men  whose  actual  scientific  attainments  at  that  time  were  greater, 
but  the  choice  of  the  electors  was  signally  justified  and  he  him- 
self recognised  that  he  had  found  his  life's  work.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1882,  but  never  contemplated 
medical  practice.  In  1885  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  served  upon  its  Council  1891 — 92. 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  a  sketch  of  Marshall's  career.  Of  the 
man  himself  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Gifted  with  a  singularly 
joyous  nature,  he  was  the  most  stimulating  of  companions. 
His  interests  were  wide  and  varied.  Literature,  Music,  Art,  all 
claimed  his  attention.  But  the  characteristic  which  impressed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  was  his  vitality,  energy,  and 
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thoroughness.  Others  might  talk  of  what  they  would  do  when 
the  ever  present  spectre  of  the  Tripos  was  behind  them. 
Marshall  wanted  to  be  doing  something  now.  He  even  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  accusation  that  the  mere  act  of  getting  up  in  the 
morning  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him.  A  man  with  many 
friends  and  mixing  in  all  the  movements  of  College  life,  he  was 
yet  careful  and  economical  in  his  personal  expenditure.  When 
some  enquiries  were  made  as  to  the  cost  of  a  University  career, 
Marshall  informed  a  Tutor  of  the  College  (and  wished  his  name 
to  be  mentioned  as  authority  for  the  statement)  that  his  College 
expenses  had  never  exceeded  /  loo  a  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  found  his  true  vocation  as  a 
teacher  and  scientific  worker.  His  mind  was  of  that  rare  order 
which  not  only  sees  a  problem  clearly  itself,  but  is  cognisant  of 
every  step  taken  in  understanding  it,  enters  into  the  position  of 
those  who  approach  it  for  the  first  time,  and  foresees  where 
their  difficulties  will  be.  He  was  an  admirable  popular  lecturer. 
And  here  probably  his  secret  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  never  came 
down  to  his  audience,  but  starting  from  some  familiar  fact  or 
idea,  caught  their  attention,  and  keeping  it  in  his  grasp  led  them 
up  to  his  own  level. 

His  introductory  address  as  Professor  at  the  Owens  College^ 
on  The  Modern  Study  of  Zoology,  is  a  good  illustration  of  this 
power.  Speaking  to  an  audience  familiar  with  business  details 
he  reminded  them  of  the  usefulness  of  'stock-taking.'  Then 
stating  that  he  proposed  to  take  stock  of  our  zoological  know- 
ledge, and  quoting  Huxley's  definition  of  Zoology  as  'the 
whole  doctrine  of  animal  life,'  or  as  Marshall  put  it  with  a 
characteristic  touch,  'all  about  animals,'  he  shewed  how  from 
the  earliest  times  there  were  names  not  only  for  animals  but 
for  groups  of  animals.  Thus  we  read  of  Solomon  (i  Kings 
iv,  32),  "he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall; 
he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl, 'and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes."  After  touching  on  the  classifications  of  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  he  came  to  the  classifications  and  methods  of 
modern  Science.  The  whole  is  so  gradual  that  one  hardly 
perceives  the  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new.  Referring  to 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  construct  the  pedigrees; 
of  existing  animals  by  the  aid  of  fossil  remains  of  extinct  forms, 
he  illustrated  them  by  a  reference  to  family  trees  where  the  stem 
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represents  the  earliest  ancestor  who  "came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror," "  whose  sole  possessions  of  any  importance  appear  to 
have  been  a  crest,  a  motto,  and  a  coat  of  arms,  the  primary- 
branches  representing  his  offspring,  and  so  on,  each  branch 
representing  a  generation.  Some  of  the  branches  die  and 
become  extinct  ;  others  persist  and  thrive,  the  ultimate 
branchlets  bear  leaves,  which  are  the  actually  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family,  and  on  the  topmost  of  which  we 
inscribe  our  own  name." 

This  personal  touch  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a  discourse.  For  at  the  British  Association 
IMeeting  in  Edinburgh  in  1892  he  gave  a  lecture  on  Pedigrees, 
when,  to  quote  Naitire  (11  August  1892),  "Prof  IMilnes 
Marshall  played  upon  his  vague  title  of  Pedigrees  until  the 
scintillations  lit  up  a  great  part  of  the  theory  of  Evolution." 
He  started  with  a  diagram  of  a  skeleton  tree,  the  base  of  which 
was  marked  I  and  the  ends  of  the  branches  T,  D,  and  H, 
and  shewed  that  I  (himself)  was  the  result  of  the  ancestors  T, 
D,  and  H,  which  symbols,  it  appeared,  stood  for  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry.  Then  briefly  touching  on  the  carelessness  of  mankind 
as  to  their  ancestry  and  challenging  his  audience  to  think 
how  many  of  them  could  write  down  the  names  of  all  their 
great-grand-parents,  he  pointed  out  that  men  keenly  studied 
certain  descents.  *  For  example,'  he  said,  '  here  is  a  pedigree 
in  which  we  are  all  interested' ;  and  then  the  lantern  threw  on 
the  screen  an  elaborate  pedigree,  complete  for  four  or  five 
generations,  and  culminating  in  the  name  of  Orme,  then  in 
the  height  of  his  notoriety,  scratched  for  the  Derby  and  not 
yet  the  winner  of  the  St  Leger. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Marshall  was  superficial. 
The  playful,  almost  boyish,  character  of  his  demeanour  covered 
a  deep  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  for  his   work. 

When  he  first  went  to  Manchester  he  was  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  the  way  of  laboratory  accommodation.  But 
his  success  was  so  great  and  marked  that  new  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  were  erected  for  him,  The  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  Beyer  laboratories  at  Owens  College  are 
due  to  his  practical  faculty  for  organisation,  and  he  made 
splendid  use  of  his  opportunities.  His  popularity  with  his 
students  was  unbounded.  His  advice  was  often  sought  and 
was  valued  because  it   was  always  candid  ;  while  his  geniality 
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and  kindliness  were  such  that  his    outspoken  criticisms  never 
gave  oftence. 

To  some  it  seemed  that  this  capacity  for  organisation 
just  referred  to  was  his  greatest  distinction.  The  success  of 
the  Manchester  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  as  local  secretary.  He  also  rendered  excel- 
lent service  to  the  Victoria  University  in  its  early  stages.  He 
was  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Council,  for 
two  years  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  for  two  years 
Chairman. 

Yet  with  all  this  administrative  business  he  still  found  time 
for  original  work.  He  wrote  many  scientific  papers  on  his  own 
lines  of  research,  and  his  text-books,  The  Frog,  Practical 
Zoology,  and  Vertebrate  Embryology,  have  been  verv  successful. 
As  in  the  case  of  his  friend  Prof  F.  M.  Balfour,  death  came  to 
him  by  an  accident  among  the  mountains.  Of  late  years 
Marshall  spent  a  portion  of  each  autumn  in  climbing  among  the 
Alps.  Last  year  he  traversed  the  Matterhorn  from  the  Italian 
to  the  Swiss  side,  scaled  the  Aiguille  Dru,  and  climbed  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  variation  of  one  of  the  known  routes.  He  was  a 
careful  and  skilful  climber.  To  keep  himself  in  training  for  his 
favourite  amusement  he  was  wont  to  spend  Christmas  among 
the  mountains  near  Wastdale.  At  the  end  of  last  year  he  was 
doing  some  climbing  amongst  the  hills,  when,  on  31  December, 
with  a  party  of  friends  he  left  the  Wast  Water  Hotel  for  the 
north  face  of  Scawfell.  They  had  climbed  Scawfell  Pinnacle  by 
way  of  Steep  Ghyll,  the  Chimney  and  the  Low  Man,  and  were 
returning  by  the  easy  road  of  the  Lord's  Rake.  The  party 
had  halted  in  the  Rake  for  a  rest,  when  Marshall  crossed  the 
scree  and  mounted  a  low  ridge.  From  this  he  called  to  a  com- 
panion to  bring  the  camera  for  a  photograph.  While  this  was 
being  done  Marshall  further  ascended  the  ridge  to  get  a  more 
extended  view.  After  this  no  word  was  spoken  for  a  short  space, 
when  the  noise  of  falling  stones  was  heard.  Then  appeared, 
falling  down  the  broken  ground,  a  large  stone  followed  by  the 
body  of  Prof  Marshall.  His  friends  rushed  to  the  foot  of  the 
slope  only  to  find  that  he  was  lifeless.  What  precisely  happened 
is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  stone  on  which  he  was  standing 
gave  way,  or  possibly  a  stone  fell  on  him  from  above.  His 
name  is  the  last  in  point  of  date  on  the  long  death-roll  of  the 
College  for  the  year  1893. 

R.  F.  S. 
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The  scientific  attainments  and  the  great  success  as  a  teacher 
of  the  late  Professor  Arthur  Milnes  Marshall  are  well  known. 
The  pleasing  duty  of  putting  on  record  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion and  liking  which  he  won  from  so  many  of  his  pupils  falls 
to  me  as  one  of  them.  Professor  Marshall  was  an  inspiring 
lecturer,  and  never  failed  to  arouse  the  keen  interest  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  large  number  of  students  who  attended 
him.  Many  of  us  must  always  remember  with  gratitude  the 
thirst  for,  and  delight  iii,  the  gaining  of  knowledge  which  we 
derived  from  his  teaching.  He  had  a  wonderful  power  of 
making  difficult  points  clear,  seeming  to  make  us  follow  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind.  The  course  of  lectures  was  always 
closed  with  a  few  words  of  kind  advice  to  us,  many  of  whom 
were  just  entering  on  medical  study,  and  to  many  a  man  he 
gave  privately  earnest  encouragement  and  stimulus.  But  it 
was  not  only  in  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  that  Professor 
Marshall  won  his  great  popularity.  His  enormous  energy 
enabled  him  lightly  to  perform  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
and  yet  find  time  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  College 
sports.  He  was  President  of  several  clubs  and  indefatigable 
in  promoting  their  success,  and  himself  took  part  in  the  games. 
In  the  winter  months  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  and  most 
skilful  of  the  workers  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  summer  he 
played  in  the  tennis  and  cricket  teams  of  the  College. 

In  spite  of  his  devotion  and  great  services  to  the  Owens 
College  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  St  John's,  and 
in  many  ways  helped  to  model  the  athletic  clubs  of  Owens 
on  the  same  lines  as  ours  here.  His  death  is  felt  as  a  very 
great  loss  by  all  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him,  and  by 
many  others  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  who  only  knew  him 
as  a  teacher  of  remarkable  power  and  exhilarating  energy. 

W.  McD. 


The  Rev  Thomas  James  Rowsell  M.A. 

The  career  of  Canon  Rowsell,  of  Westminster,  which  has  just 
closed,  presents  many  features  of  interest.  Educated  at  Ton- 
bridge  School  and  St  John's  College  (B.A.  1838),  his  high 
spirits  aud  aptitude  for  all  athletic  games  interfered  much  with 
his  classical  reading.  He  was,  however,  exhibitioner  of  the 
College,  and  was  recognized  as  possessing  exceptional  ability. 
VOL.  XVIII.  DD 
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Changing  his  first  intention  of  reading  for  the  Bar,  he  entered 
Holy  Orders  in  1839,  and  was  Curate  for  two  years  at  Kenning- 
ton  and  Stockwell.  Thence  he  was  appointed  in  184.4  to  the 
Incumbency  of  St  Peter's,  Stepney,  where  the  heaviest  work  of 
his  life  was  done.  In  that  populous  parish,  thronged  with  the 
poorest  class  of  East-end  operatives,  costermongers,  &c.,  he 
laboured  strenuously  for  seventeen  years.  During  that,  time  he 
gained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  poor  parishioners  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  while  by  his  striking  sermons  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  outside  world.  At  this  time  the  East-end 
was  practically  a  terra  incognita  to  the  West,  and  no  one  did 
more  than  Mr  Rowsell  to  kindle  that  interest  and  sympathy  in 
the  one  for  the  other  which  have  since  become  common.  To 
the  period  of  his  Stepney  work  belong  his  sermons  preached 
before  the  University  on  the  "  English  University  and  the 
English  Poor,"  which  created  no  small  stir  by  their  effect  upon 
some  of  the  noblest  spirits  among  his  hearers.  Among  the 
friends  who  were  drawn  to  him  in  his  Stepney  parish  were 
Dean  Stanley,  Professors  Kingsley,  Maurice,  Seeley,  Sir  Charles 
Buxton,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mr  Gladstone,  whose  friendship 
never  failed,  and  who,  long  years  after,  presented  him  to  the 
Canonry  of  Westminster.  At  the  opening  of  his  "  School- 
Church,"  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  in  England,  Mr  Gladstone 
showed  his  sympathy  by  coming  down  and  speaking.  The  con- 
dition of  the  East-end  at  this  time,  as  far  as  Church  matters 
were  concerned,  was  deplorable.  The  three  largest  and  most 
important  parishes  were  in  sequestration,  and  the  rectors  non- 
resident. It  was  no  easy  task  to-  strike  out  a  line  in  advance  of 
the  times.  Prejudices  had  to  be  removed,  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, powerful  interests  had  to  be  fought  and  bearded  ;  but  the 
wear  and  tear  was  immense,  and  the  ways  and  means  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety,  and  even  Mr  Rowsell's  strong  constitution 
broke  down  at  last.  It  was  not  until  this  happened — after  many 
serious  illnesses — that  he  consented  to  leave  his  dearly  loved 
parish,  and  was  placed  by  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  Tait,  at 
St  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  for  comparative  rest,  in  i860.  Here 
he  found  opportunity  for  doing  another  kind  of  work,  reaching 
by  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons  vast  congregations  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  intelligent  men  in  the  City  of  London,  and  throwing 
himself  with  ardour  into  such  spheres  of  work  as  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Fund  and  the  London  Hospital.     He  exchanged  this. 
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in  1872,  for  a  West-end  living,  St  Stephen's,  which  he  resigned 
in  1882  on  being  appointed  to  the  Canonry  of  Westminster. 
Thus  in  his  fifty  years  of  ministry  he  had  rung  the  changes  on 
every  phase  of  London  life,  and  gained  that  ready  sympathy 
with  every  class  which  comes  of  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
needs.  He  had  also  the  privilege  of  being  selected  by  the  Queen 
in  1867  as  Chaplain-in-Ordinary,  and  in  1879  as  "Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Closet,"  a  post  of  very  special  confidence  and  honour, 
which  he  prized,  as  being  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty  herself,  more 
perhaps,  than  any  other  honours  of  his  life.  One  of  his  most 
memorable  actions  was  in  connexion  with  the  Trafalgar-square 
riots  in  1887,  when  a  noisy  and  mischievous  mob  marched  to 
the  Abbey  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  filled  the  open  space 
around  it  at  the  time  of  service.  It  was  then  that  he,  already 
old  and  infirm,  went  over  to  them  alone,  clad  in  his  surplice, 
and  standing  on  a  chair,  used  his  clear  voice  and  ready 
eloquence  to  such  effect  that  he  stilled  the  mob  into  silence,  and 
persuaded  them  to  join  with  him  in  prayer  and  to  depart  in 
peace.  It  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  that  he  possessed 
of  appealing  to  what  was  best  in  his  listeners,  and  enlisting  con- 
science on  the  side  of  right. 

His  theological  position  would  be  difficult  to  define.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  was  largely  influenced  by  what  was  called 
the  "Oxford  Movement,"  and  his  earliest  friends  were  some  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement — Newman  and  Pusey  and  Manning. 
In  fact,  one  of  Newman's  latest  sermons  before  he  left  the 
English  communion  was  preached  in  his  church.  As  his  mind 
matured,  his  views  widened,  and  he  found  in  the  teachings  of 
Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  a  fresh  impulse,  and  a  fuller  satis- 
faction for  the  longings  of  his  soul.  But  he  was  never,  in  any 
sense,  a  party  man,  having  a  full  appreciation  of  the  good  w^ork 
done  by  each  party,  and  an  honour  for  all  of  them  that  "  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  If  he  had  a  special  cult  it 
was  that  of  the  domestic  affections.  Singularly  happy  in  his 
own  domestic  life,  he  was  continually  dwelling  upon  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  and  the  blessedness  of  home  life,  where  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  Christ  are  the  uniting  bond.  It  was  the  death 
of  his  wife,  the  companion  of  fifty  years,  that  finally  broke  him 
down,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son  on 
January  23,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  was  a 
well-rounded,  useful,  happy  career,  which  received  its  meed  of 
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honour;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  for  the  one  who  lives 
to  meet  with  some  reward  and  success  there  have  been 
hundreds  quite  as  true  and  good  and  loyal  who  have  never  been 
recognised,  and  that  upon  such  as  these  the  Church's  life  is 
built  up. 


The  Rev  John  Castle  Burnett  M.A. 

With  the  death  of  the  venerable  Rector  of  St  Michael's, 
Bath,  on  5  November,  one  of  the  last  of  the  prominent 
representatives  of  the  old  generation  of  Evangelicals  has 
passed  away.  Born  August  9,  1807,  in  the  Island  of  Grenada, 
where  his  father.  Captain  Richard  Parry  Burnett,  was  on  active 
service,  all  his  early  years  were  passed  amid  military  sur- 
roundings. His  own  mind  was,  however,  fully  made  up  while 
quite  young  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  on  leaving  school  he 
proceeded  to  St  John's  College,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1829,  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  four  years  later.  In  1831  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  for  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  title  to  Holy  Orders  being  the 
curacy  of  Yeovilton,  of  which  parish  his  relative.  Archdeacon 
Law  (afterwards  Dean  of  Gloucester)  was  Rector.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  close  intimacy  and  brotherly  friendship, 
which  continued  unbroken  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1841 
Mr  Law  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Berrow,  of  which, 
as  Archdeacon,  he  was  patron.  Here  he  at  once  set  to  work  to 
restore  the  church— a  task  which  was  hardly  completed  when 
he  received  the  offer  of  the  Chapter  living  of  North  Curry  with 
West  Hatch,  two  large  and  scattered  parishes.  For  the  latter 
he  succeeded  in  building  schools,  a  parsonage-house,  and  in 
providing  an  endowment  which  enabled  it  to  be  made  into  a 
separate  incumbency ;  and  for  the  mother-parish  he  built,  and 
maintained  during  the  time  he  held  the  living,  large  and  ex- 
cellent schools.  The  amount  of  opposition  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  who 
looked  upon  education  and  schools  as  dangerous  innovations 
which  must  be  resolutely  resisted  at  the  outset,  can  hardly  be 
believed  at  the  present  day.  When  in  the  year  1857  he 
accepted  the  rectory  of  St  Michael's,  Bath,  the  twelve  years  of 
patient  work  and  faithful  ministry  had  not  been  thrown  away, 
and  he  left  North  Curry  amidst  the  universal  lamentations  of 
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his  parishioners.  For  thirty-six  years  he  continued  rector  of 
St  Michael's,  and  his  strikingly  tall  and  dignified  figure  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  familiar  in  Bath.  Incessant 
in  parochial  activity,  laboriously  conscientious  in  his  ministerial 
work,  he  toiled  on  till  long  after  the  age  when  men  are  usually 
laid  aside  or  feel  themselves  entitled  to  rest ;  and,  although 
during  the  last  year  or  two  his  bodily  powers  were  weakened, 
his  mental  vigour  remained  unaltered.  Such  is  a  brief  history 
of  the  public  life  of  one  whose  personal  character  was 
singularly  beautiful.  Its  two  principal  characteristics  were  love 
and  humility.  He  was  never  known  to  speak  an  unkind  word 
to  or  of  anyone,  or  to  do  a  hasty  or  inconsiderate  action,  and 
he  literally  obeyed  the  Apostolic  command,  in  lowliness  of 
mind  esteeming  all  others  as  better  than  himself. 

His  son,  the  Rev  R.  P.  Burnett,  also  a  member  of  our 
College,  writes  to  us — "Though  it  is  nearly  sixty  years  since 
my  father  quitted  Cambridge,  he  retained  to  the  last  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  University,  and  more  particularly  in  his 
old  College.  My  copy  of  the  Eagle,  which  for  many  years  he 
has  forwarded  to  me  in  India,  he  invariably  cut  and  studied 
before  sending.  He  always  regarded  his  undergraduate  days 
as  among  the  most  happy  periods  of  his  existence,  and  used 
frequently  to  say  that  to  have  a  parish  in  Cambridge  was  the 
wish  of  his  life." 


Sidney  Charles  Harding. 


St  John's  can  claim  one  son  in  the  brave  band  which 
perished  gloriously  with  Major  Wilson  by  the  Shangani  River 
in  unequal  struggle  with  the  Matabele  on  some  unknown  date  of 
December  last. 

Sidney  Charles  Harding,  only  son  of  Colonel  Charles 
Harding,  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  4th  Volunteer  Battalion,  the 
Queen's  Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment,  was  born  10  December 
1 86 1.  After  leaving  Felstead  School  he  entered  St  John's  in 
October  1880.  He  was  gazetted  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Univer- 
sity Volunteers  on  5  January  1881,  but  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  following  April,  when  he  left  the  University  and  went  out 
to  South  Africa.  There  he  served  at  first  as  a  Lieutenant  in 
Dymes'  Mounted  Rifles,  but  on  the  settlement  of  the  Basuto 
question  joined   the  Natal  Blounted    Police.      For  four  years, 
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from  1889  to  1893,  he  served  in  the  Bechuanaland  Border 
Police,  being  for  a  time  the  acting  quartermaster.  He  left 
Bechuanaland  on  May  15  last,  and  later  received  a  commission 
in  the  volunteers  for  the  ]\Iatabele  war,  and  went  up  to 
Mashonaland.  His  father,  in  notifying  his  death  to  the  press, 
writes,  "  I  have  lost  a  brave,  kind-hearted  son,  and  his  many 
friends,  here  and  everywhere,  one  who  was  as  cheery  as  he 
was  indifferent  to  all  anxiety  as  to  himself."  A  portrait  of 
Mr  Harding  appeared  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  January  18. 


The  following  Members  of  the  College  died  during  the  year 
1893  ;  the  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  the  first  degree. 

Rev  Steplien  Condor  Ai-lams  (1858),  Vicar  of  St  Jude's,  Newbridge,  Wolver- 
hampton :  died  14  April,  at  Athens  (see  Eagle  xvil,  671). 

Rev  Matthew  Anderson  (1823),  Rector  of  Kemberton,  Shropshire:  died 
3  February  at  Sedlescombe  Rectory,  Battle,  aged  93. 

Rev  Henry  Ashe  (1867),  Vicar  of  Staveley-in-Cartmell :  died  August, 
aged  48. 

Rev  Humphrey  Lowry  Barnicoat  (1843),  formerly  Scholar,  Vicar  of  Landrake 
and  St  Ernery,  Cornwall  :   died  August,  aged  73. 

John  Biden  (1846),  formerly  Master  at  Marlborough  :  died  8  April  at  Ham- 
mersmith, aged  71. 

Rev  Leonard  Blomefield  (Jenyns)  (1822),  formerly  Vicar  of  Swaffham 
Bulbeck,  Cambs  :  died  i  September  at  Bath,  aged  93  (see  Eagle  xviii, 
74)- 

Rev  Anthony  Bower  (1846),  formerly  Fellow:  died  22  Alay  at  Cabourne, 
aged  69  (see  Eagle  xvji,  666). 

Rev  Charles  Edward  Bowlby  (1855),  formerly  Rector  of  Stanwich,  North- 
ampton :  died  25  September  at  Southend,  aged  59. 

Rev  John  Castle  Burnett  (1829),  Rector  of  St  Michael's,  Bath:  died 
5  November,  aged  86  (see  Eagle  xviir,  204). 

John  Butler  (185O,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Parliamentary  Staff  of  the  Press 
Association  :    died  17  June  at  Raikes  Farm,  Abinger,  Dorking,  aged  75. 

Rev  Charles  William  Cahusac  (1840),  late  Vicar  of  Astwood,  Bucks,  and 
late  Captain  H.M,  Indian  Service :  died  28  August  at  Bedford,  aged  76. 

Rev  George  Carpenter  (1843),  formerly  Vicar  of  Stapleford,  Wilts:  died 
5  May  at  Leignitz,  Silesia,  aged  71. 

Rev  William  Ashforth  Cartlcdge  (1843'),  formerly  Vicar  of  Bilton,  Yorks  : 
died  December  at  Harrog.ite,  aged  73. 

Rev  David  Malcolm  Clark  (1829),  Prebendary  of  Wells  :  died  i  February  at 
Southbourne,  Hants,  aged  84. 

John  Cowie  (1856),  of  Colvin,  Cowie,  and  Co. :  died  22  April  at  Calcutta  (see 
Eagle  XVII,  670). 

Rev  John  Marten  Ciipps  (1841),  formerly  Rector  of  Great  Yeldham,  Essex  : 
died  21  September  at  Exmouth,  aged  75. 
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Rev  Charles  Daniel  Crofts  (1845),  Rector  of  Caythorpe,  Lines  :  died  15  April 
at  Caythorpe,  aged  71. 

Herbert  Dukinfield  Darbishire  (1887),  Fellow:  died  18  July  in  College, 
aged  30  (see  Eagle  XVili,  67). 

Rev  Thomas  Darling  (1838),  formerly  Rector  of  St  Michael's  Paternoster 
Royal,  London  :  died  August  at  10  Mecklfnburgh  Square,  London. 

Rev  Uriah  Davies  (1847),  Vicar  of  St  Matthew's,  Canonbury  :  died  22  March 
at  3  Willow  Bridge  Road,  Canonbury,  aged  71. 

Rev  Robert  Dixon  (1857)  LL.D.,  formerly  Scholar,  Vicar  of  Aylesbeare  : 

died  8  February  at  Teignmouth,  aged  57. 
Rev  Robert  Steward  Dobson  (1834),  Rector  of  Little  Leighs  :  died  January. 
Rev  Heriot  Stanbanks  Drew  (1834):  died  31  December  at  Hayes,   Kent, 

aged  85. 
Rev  John  Mee  Fuller  (1858),  formerly  Fellow,  Vicar  of  Bexley,  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  College,  London  :  died   16  August  at 

Coombe  Martin,  Devon,  aged  65. 
Rev  Tansley  Hall  (1833),  Rector  of  Boylestone,  Derbyshire  :  died  20  January 

at  Oaksmoor,  Bournemouth,  aged  81. 
Sidney  Charles  Harding,  killed  in  action  near  the  Shangani  River,  Matabele- 

land,  with  Major  Wilson's  party,  December,  aged  32  (see  Eagle  xviir, 
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Charles  Edmund  Haskins  (1871),  Fellow  and  Lecturer:  died  24  October  at 

Cambiidge,  aged  44  (see  Eagle  xviii,  61). 
Rev  Melville  Holmes  (1845),  Vicar  of  Wadsley,  Sheffield  :  died  19  September 

at  Wadsley,  aged  7 1 . 
James  Jago  (1839)  M.D.  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  F.R.S. :  died  18  Januaiy, 

aged  77. 

Rev  Watson  King  (1838),  formerly  Vicar  of  Croxton,  Lines  :  died  8  February 

at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  80. 
Sir  Charles  Peter  Layard  K.C.M.G. :  died  17  July  in  London,  aged  86  (see 

Eagle  XVIII,  78). 

Stephen   Martin   Leake    (1848),    Barrister-atLaw,    author  of    The  Law   of 

Contract :  died  7  March  at  Maskelles,  Ware,  aged  66  (see  Eagle  xvn, 

669). 
Rev  George  Wyld  Lees  (1873),  Vicar  of  Clifford,  Yorks,  and  Secretary  of 

the  C.E.T.S.  for  Sheffield  District :  died  20  June,  aged  42. 
William   Leycester,    Barrister-at-Law,    Chief  of    the    Times  ParHamentary 

Staff:  died  22  December  at  Brixton,  aged  68. 

Rev  Francis  George   Lys  (1858),    Vicar  of  Eaton  :    died  21   ISTovember  at 

Eaton  Vicarage,  aged  59. 
Edmund  Lee  Main  (1874) :  died  14  April  at  South  Hampstead. 

Arthur  Milnes  Marshall  (1874)  M.D. ,  F.R.S. ,  formerly  Fellow,  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  Owens  College,  Manchester  :  killed  31  December  on  Scawfell, 
aged  41  (see  Eagle  xviil,  197). 

Very  Rev  Charles  Merivale  (1830)  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Dean  of 
Ely  :  died  27  December  at  Ely,  aged  85  (see  Eagle  xviii,  183). 

Rev  James  Moore  (1873),  Curate  of  Pennington  :  died  23  July  at  Folkestone, 

aged  44. 
John  Alldin  Moore  (1840) :  died  30  May  at  Hampstead,  aged  74. 
Charles  Mortlock  (1846) :  died  April  in  London,  aged  72. 
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Rev  William  Orde  Newnham  (1847),  Rector  of  Weston  Patrick,  Hants  : 
died  5  October,  aged  68. 

Rev  Thomas  Overton  (1828),  formerly  Fellow,  Rector  of  Black  Notley, 
Essex :  died  14  December  at  Black  Notley,  aged  89. 

Charles  Alexander  Maclean  Pond  (1887),  Fellow,  Professor  of  Classics  at 
Auckland  :  died  28  October  at  Auckland,  N.Z,,  aged  29  (see  Eagle 
XVIII,  72). 

Rev  Charles  Pritchard  (1830)  D.D.  Oxford,  Honorary  Fellow,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  Oxford :  died  28  May,  aged  85  (see  Eagle  xvii, 
664). 

Rev  John  Richards  (1835),  for  25  years  Head-master  of  Bradford  Grammar 
School :  died  18  May  at  Wood  View  Terrace,  Manningham,  aged  81  (see 
Eagle  XVII,  671). 

Rev  George  Crabb  Rolfe  (1834),  Vicar  of  Hailey,  Witney:  died  5  August, 
aged  81. 

Rev  William  Sandford  (1851),  late  Vicar  of  Bicton,  Shropshire:  died  18 
October  at  Port  Hill,  Shrewsbury,  aged  66. 

John  Bagot  Scriven  (1861) :  died  28  August  at  Dover,  aged  53. 

Rev  James  Slade  (1842),  Vicar  of  Little  Lever:  died  3  February,  aged  73. 

Rev  Hugh  William  Smith  (1835),  Vicar  of  Biddlesden :  died  20  March  at 
Brackley,  aged  81. 

Richard  Prowde  Smith  (1865),  formerly  Master  at  Cheltenham  College  :  died 
1 1  March  at  Whittonstall,  aged  49. 

William  Sparhng  (1837),  Banister-at-Law :  died  22  November  at  Floriana, 
Powis  Square,  London,  aged  79. 

William  Stuart  of  Tempsford  Hall,  Sandy,  formerly  M.P.  for  Bedford, 
1854 — 7  ^"d  '^5^ — 6^'  Barrister-at-Law,  Chairman  of  Beds  Quarter 
Sessions:  died  21  December,  at  Menabilly,  aged  68. 

Rev.  James  Shewring  Swift  (1853),  Vicar  of  Thorpe-Arnold,  Leicestershire  : 
died  20  November  at  Thorpe- Arnold. 

Rev  Ralph  Raisbeck  Tatham  (1844),  45  years  Rector  of  Dallington, 
Prebendary  of  Chichester:  died  I  October  at  St  Leonard's,  aged  71 
(see  Eagle  xviii,  8r). 

Rev  George  Turner  Tatham  (1856),  Vicar  of  Leek,  Kirkby  Lonsdale:  died 
17  December  at  Leek  Vicarage,  aged  61. 

Rev  Robert  Loftus  Tottenham  (1831),  formerly  Chaplain  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Florence  :  died  5  February  at  Villa  Santa  Margherita,  Florence,  aged  83. 

Rev  Arthur  Towsey  (1872),  Head-Master  of  Emmanuel  School,  Wandsworth 
Common  :  died  20  November,  aged  42. 

Frederick  Charles  Wace  (1858),  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  ex-Mayor  of 
Cambridge :  died  25  January,  aged  56  (see  Eagle  xvii,  554). 

Richard  Walmesly  (1839) :  died  26  May  at  Lucknam,  aged  76. 

Rev  John  Spicer  Wood  (1846)  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  President, 
Rector  of  Marston  Morteyne :  died  23  February,  aged  69  (see  Eagle 
XVII,  654). 
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Our  roll  of  Honorary  Fellows,  made  poorer  of  late  by  the 
deaths  of  Professor  Adams,  Professor  Pritchard,  and  Dean 
Merivale,  has  received  this  term  two  distinguished  additions  : 

(i)  The  Right  Reverend  Charles  John  Ellicott  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  formerly  Hulsean  Lecturer,  Hulsean 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  one  of  the  Divinity  Professors  at 
King's  College,  London  ;  Chairman  of  the  New  Testament 
Revision  Committee !  author  of  a  Graminatical  and  Criikal 
Commentary  on  St  PatiVs  Epistles  (1854 — 1887),  a  treatise  on 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  many  other 
works ;  and 

(2)  The  Reverend  Joseph  Bickersteth  Mayor  M.A..  formerly 
Tutor  of  the  College,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature  and  of  Mord  Philosophy  at  King's  College,  London  ; 
author  of  an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Nalura  Deoriun,  in  three 
volumes  (1880—1885),  3.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St  James 
(1892),  and  other  works.  Mr  Mayor,  who  is  a  younger  brother 
of  our  Professor  of  Latin,  was  second  in  the  First  Class  in  the 
year  in  which  Lightfoot  was  Senior  Classic  (1851).  He  was 
Editor  of  the  Classical  Review  for  the  first  seven  years  of  its 
existence  (1887 — 1893).  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Litt.D.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

Mr  E.  E.  Sikes  (First  Class  Classical  Tripos  i88g — 1890), 
Fellow  and  Assistant-  Lecturer  of  the  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  College  Lecturer  in  Classics  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Mr  Haskins. 

Ds  Francis  H.  Fearon  (B.A.  and  LL.B.  iSgi*),  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  West  Africa. 

Dr  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  Fellow-commoner  of  the  College,  has 
been  appointed  Editor  of  the  Psychological  Review;  and  Dr 
Livingston  Farrand,  also  a  Fellow-commoner,  Instructor  in 
Physiological  Psychology  in  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Mr  P.  T.  Main,  Superintendent  of  the  College  Laboratory, 
having  resigned  his  place  on  the  College  Council,  Mr  Graves 
was  on  March  5  elected  in  his  stead. 
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Ds  J.  T.  Hewitt  (First  Class  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  1889 
— 1890,  D.Sc.  London),  formerly  Scholar,  and  Hiilchinsoii 
Student,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
People's  Palace,  London. 

Ds  J.  E.  Purvis  (B.A.  1893),  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  (Professor  Liveing). 

Ds  W.  L.  Brown  (First  Class  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  1891 
— 1892)  has  been  elected  for  research  in  Physiology  to  the 
Hutchinson  Studentship  vacated  by  Mr  E.  W.  MacBride  on  his 
election  to  a  Fellowship. 

Ds  R.  Sheepshanks  (First  Class  Classical  Tripos  1893),  Bell 
Scholar,  has  been  elected  to  a  MacMahon  Law  Studentship. 

Ds  J.  Lupton  (First  Class  Classical  Tripos  1891  — 1892),  and 
Ds  J.  H.  B.  Masterman  (First  Class  Historical  Tripos  1893), 
formerly  an  Editor  of  the  Eagle,  have  been  elected  to  Naden 
Divinity  Studentships. 

The  College  has  presented  the  Rev  Dr  William  Hart  (B.A, 
1867),  Head-master  of  Heversham  Grammar  School,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Black  Notley,  Essex,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev 
T.  Overton  B.D.,  who  had  held  the  benefice  since  1856. 

A  stained  glass  Avindow  has  been  placed  in  Staplehurst  Church 
to  the  memory  of  DrReyner,  well  known  in  the  College  as  a  Senior 
Fellow  and  the  Senior  Bursar  for  many  years  ending  1877,  and 
subsequently  for  16  years  Rector  of  Staplehurst.  The  window, 
which  is  in  the  nave  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church  and  close 
to  the  pulpit,  consists  of  two  lights  and  contains  figures  of  St 
Luke  and  St  John.  The  cost,  over  /'70,  was  defrayed  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  parishioners  and  College  friends  of  Dr 
Reyner.  A  service  of  dedication  was  held  in  the  church  on 
Monday  evening,  January  8.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather  a  very  considerable  congregation  assembled  to 
testify  their  respect  to  the  late  Rector.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr  Watson  from  i  Chron.  xxix.  14,  15  ;  and  appropriate 
prayers  and  collects  were  said  by  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev 
J.  S.  Chamberlain,  standing  along  with  the  choir  in  front  of  the 
window.  The  window  is  by  Kempe,  and  is  much  admired,  the 
colours  being  subdued  and  blending  well  together.  Professor 
Mayor  supplied  a  suitable  Latin  inscription. 

More  than  one  generation  of  Johnians  will  be  gratified  by 
the  news  that  the  Missionary  Bishopric  of  North  Japan  has  been 
offered  to  the  Rev  H.  T.  E.  Barlow  (B.A.  1885),  formerly  Naden 
Divinity  Student  of  the  College  and  Jeremie  Prizeman  of  the 
University,  who  last  year  became  curate-in-charge  of  Working- 
ton, Yorks.  Unfortunately  IMr  Barlow  is  not  able  at  present 
definitely  to  accept  the  appointment,  as  there  is  some  uncertainty 
about  his  health.     He  has  been  advised  to  take  two  months  for 
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further  consideration.  Mr  Barlow  is  the  son  of  the  Vicar  of 
Islington,  one  of  the  first  Editors  of  the  Eagle,  whose  Chronicle 
has  again  and  again  recorded  with  gratitude  the  son's  loyal 
services  to  the  L.M.B.C.  and  to  the  College  in  general. 

Dr  Sandys  and  Dr  D.  MacAlister,  Tutors  of  the  College, 
were  in  February  elected  members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
London.  Dr  Sandys  was  elected  by  the  Committee  under  the 
rule  empowering  them  to  elect  in  each  year  not  more  than  nine 
persons  of  distinguished  eminence  in  science,  literature,  the 
arts,  or  the  public  service.  Dr  INIacAlister  was  elected  by  the 
members. 

On  Tuesday,  February  27,  the  Empress  Frederick  of 
Germany  visited  the  College,  and  was  shown  over  the  Hall, 
Combination-rooms,  and  Library  by  the  Master  and  Fellows. 
The  undergraduates,  in  academical  dress,  assembled  in  the 
Second  Court,  and  raised  three  hearty  cheers  as  Her  Majesty 
emerged  from  the  Library  staircase.  The  greeting  was  ob- 
viously appreciated  by  the  Empress,  who  drove  off  from  the 
front  of  the  New  Court  on  her  way  to  Girton. 

The  Rev  W.  S.  Ficken  (B.A.  1885,  M.A.  1889),  curate  of 
Trewen,  Launcester,  has  been  appointed  Head-master  of  the 
British  School  at  Oporto. 

Mr  M.  Rafique  (B.A.  1883)  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Additional  Civil  Judgeship  of  Lucknow. 

Mr  N.  M.  Captain  of  the  Inner  Temple  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar. 

The  Seatonian  Prize  for  1893  has  been  awarded  to  the  Rev 
Gage  Earle  Freeman  (B.A.  1846).  This  is  the  third  time  Mr 
Freeman  has  been  successful  in  the  competition.  The  subject 
of  the  sacred  poem  for  which  the  prize  was  given  is  Damascus. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  held  on  28  February,  Professor  H.  S. 
Foxwell  was  re-elected  a  Member  of  the  Council,  Dr  William 
Garnett  was  admitted  a  Life-Governor  of  the  College,  and 
Mr  H.  H.  S.  Cunynghame  was  elected  an  Auditor. 

The  Prince  Consort  Prize  for  a  dissertation  on  an  historical 
subject  has  been  awarded  to  Ds  L.  B.  Radford  (B.A.  1890),  and 
the  adjudicators  have  recommended  the  dissertation  for  pub- 
lication. 

A.  J.  Chotzner,  Scholar  of  the  College,  ^2^.%  proxime  accessit  for 
the  Chancellor's  Medal  for  English  verse.  The  subject  this 
year  was  The  English  Lakes. 

The  re-construction  of  the  College  Kitchen  and  outbuildings 
in  the  back  lane  has  now  been  completed.  The  result  is  highly 
satisfactory,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  Steward,  I\Ir  Bateson, 
and  the  architect,  Mr  Boyes.  A  roof  of  iron  and  glass  arches 
over  the  lane  in  the  space  between  the  Kitchen  and  the  offices. 
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and  a  new  wall  has  been  built  between  our  territory  and  the 
precinct  of  Trinity  College  Chapel. 

A  handsomely  framed  permanent  photograph  of  Haydon's 
last  portrait  of  Wordsworth  has  been  presented  to  the  College, 
through  Dr  Sandys,  by  Miss  Nicholson  of  Ashleigh,  Ventnor, 
two  of  whose  nephews,  the  Rev  E.  A.  Stuart  and  Mr  C.  M. 
Stuart,  have  been  on  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and  whose 
father,  Mr  Cornelius  Nicholson,  was  the  first  owner  of  the 
portrait.  The  original  is  No  xxiv  of  the  Portraits  of  Words- 
worth described  in  Professor  Knight's  Wordsivorthiana.  On  the 
back  of  the  portrait  the  artist  wrote  the  date  (1842),  with  a 
quotation  from  Wordsworth  : — '  High  is  our  calling,  friend.' 
In  writing  to  the  artist  in  1846  the  poet  said,  'I  myself  think 
that  it  is  the  best  likeness — that  is,  the  most  characteristic,  that 
has  been  done  of  me.'  It  was  this  picture  that  inspired  the 
following  sonnet  by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  the  last 
two  lines  of  which  appear  to  reflect  on  the  portrait  by  Pickersgill, 
the  'faithful  portrait'  of  Wordsworth's  own  sonnet,  in  our 
College  Hall : 

Wordsworth  upon  Helvellyn  !  Let  the  cloud 

Ebb  audibly  along  the  mountain-wind, 

Then  break  against  the  rock,  and  show  behind 

The  lowland  valleys  floating  up  to  crowd 

The  sense  with  beauty.     He,  with  forehead  bowed 

And  humble-lidded  eyes,  as  one  inclined 

Before  the  sovran  thought  of  his  own  mind, 

And  very  meek  with  inspirations  proud, 

Tskes  here  his  rightful  place  as  poet-priest 

By  the  high  altar,  singing  praise  and  prayer 

To  the  higher  Heavens.     A  noble  vision  free 

Our  Haydon's  hand  hath  flung  from  out  the  mist! 

No  portrait  this,  M'ith  Academic  air — 

This  is  the  Poet  and  his  Poetry. 

The  following  pictures  have  been  added  to  the  collection  in 
the  smaller  Combination-room  : — 

( 1 )  A  small  line  engraving  of  "  William  Bill  D.D.  Born  at 
Ashivell,  Her/furdshire,  Educated  at  St  Johii' s  College,  Cambridge, 
elected  Fellow  1523;  Greek  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
1542  ;  Master  oj  St  fohn's  College  1546,  atid  Trinity  College  1551  ; 
Provost  of  Eton  and  Dean  of  Weit7ninster  1560.  Died  15  fuly 
1 56 1.  Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Frvin  a  brass  on  his  inonuvunt 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  London,  Published  31  Decejuber  1822  by 
G.  P.  Harding,  1 8  Hercules  Buildings,  Lavibeth.  Drawn  by  G.  P. 
Harding.     Engraved  by  Robt.  Graved 

(2)  A  small  engraving  of  "  Richard  Neile,  D.D.  Born  in 
King  Street,  Westminster ;  Educated  at  Westminster ;  Fellozv  of  St 
fohn's  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Westminster  1605,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  1608,  Lichfield  and  Coventry  1610,  Lincoln  161  3 — 14, 
Durham  1617,  Winchester  1627,  Archbishop  of  York  1631.  Died 
31  October  \b\o.  Aged  78.  Buried  at  York.  Fiom  the  otiginal 
picture  at  St  fohns  College,  Cambridge.    London,  Published  2  April 
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1S22  bv  G.  P.  Harding,  18  H trades  Buildings,  Lavihelh.  Drawji 
by  G.  P.  Harding.     Engraved  by  T.  Snow." 

The  above  were  presented  by  the  President. 

(3)  A  mezzotint  engraving  inscribed  "  To  Ihe  Very  Rev.  ihe 
Master,  ihe  Felloivs,  and  Scholars  of  St  Johns  College,  Camhiidge, 
this  portrait  of  Sir  John  Frederic  William  Herschel  1\I  A. 
F.R.S.L.andE.  M.R.I.A.  F.R  A.S.  M.G.S.  &c.  dfc,  and  late 
Felloiv  of  their  Ancient  and  Reli^iotis  Foundation,  is  respectfully 
dedicated  bv  the  Publishers.  Published  1835.  H.  W.  Pickets- 
gill  Esq  R.A.,  pinxt.  Wm.  Ward,  sculpt.,  engraver  to  His 
Majesty. 

Presented  by  Mrs  Adams. 

The  father  of  the  late  Mr  H.  D.  Darbishire  has  generously 
presented  to  the  College  Library  about  150  of  his  son's  books. 
Of  this  number  about  two-thirds  are  on  subjects  connected 
with  Comparative  Philology;  the  remainder  consist  of  editions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  and  books  of  reference  hitherto 
not  comprised  in  the  Library.  The  books  will  be  kept  together 
and  will  be  distinguished  by  a  special  book-plate.  The  arrange- 
ments for  another  memorial  of  Mr  Darbishire  are  in  progress. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  his  philological  papers  in  a  collected 
form  ;  and  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  has  granted  a 
sum  not  exceeding  /  30  for  the  purpose  of  printing  such  of  his 
papers  as  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  following  letter  from  Canon  Kynaston  will  explain 
itself:  Durham, 

Dear  Sirs,  Dec.  18,  1893. 

You  have  done  me  too  much  honour  on  p.  80  of  the 
December  number  of  the  Eagle.  I  was  not  a  "  Cricket  Blue  "  : 
my  only  Cambridge  experience  of  that  branch  of  Athletics  was 
gained  by  playing  in  a  match  —  Lady  Margaret  ist  Boat  v. 
ist  Trinity  ist  Boat — in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  stumping 
out  the  Trinity  coxswain  (who  tvas  a  Cricket  Blue,  and  also 
steered  the  'Varsity  Eight  in  1856),  "Billy"  Wingfield,  when 
he,  after  making  some  80  runs,  took  unwarrantable  liberties 
with  our  coxswain's  bowling. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Kynaston. 

Among  the  volumes  bequeathed  to  the  College  Library  by 
the  late  Professor  Adams  is  a  set  of  the  Indices  to  the  Townland 
Survey  of  Ireland.  The  Surveys  of  both  Kerry  and  Tipperary 
were  originally  wanting,  and  being  out  of  print  could  not  be 
supplied,  but  Kerry  has  since  been  presented  by  Mr  Heitland ; 
only  Tipperary  is  consequently  now  wanted. 

The  proposals  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate  for  the 
recognition  of  Post-graduate  Study,  by  the  creation  of  the  two 
new  degrees  of  Litt.B.  and  ScB.,  have  already  produced  some 
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excellent  literature,  grave  and  gay.  The  Cambridge  Review  of 
February  22nd  contained  an  article  on  the '  question  by  Mr 
Heitland,  another  in  humorous  dress  signed  H.  R.  T.,  and 
some  sparkling  verses  over  another  familiar  triad  of  initials. 
These  we  subjoin  for  the  amusement  of  our  non-resident 
subscribers. 

THE   HIGHER   CAMBRIDGE, 

Ye  men  of  Rumtifoo, 

]\Iatabele,  Turk,   Sioux, 
Ye  scholars  of  Vienna  and  ye  students  of  Lucerne, 

All  you  who've  won  degrees 

Anywhere  beyond  the  seas, 
Walk  up,  walk  up  to  Cambridge !    Come  and  give  our  show  a  turn ! 

We  are,  we  beg  to  state, 

Nothing  if  not  up  to  date; 
We've  most  extensive  premises  ;    we're  cheapening  our  wares  ; 

See  our  new  Spring  season  good-^ ! 

See  our  brand  new  stock  of  hoods ! 
Come  in,  come  in,  and  try  them  on !    Come  in  and  walk  upstairs. 

And  come,  ye  dainty  maids 

From  Columbia's  learned  glades. 
Ye  scientitic  spinsters,  and  ye  Jiterary  dames  ! 

Come,  come,  ye  stockings  blue ! 

From  China,  from  Peru, 
And  buy  our  magic  letters  to  improve  your  pretty  names ! 

Come,  and  civilise  our  deans 

With  sweet  idyllic  scenes 
Of  Bachelor  researching  hand  in  hand  with  cultured  maid 

For  every  youthful  don 

Will  be  wild  to  try  it  on 
And  to  sport  with  Amaryllis  B.Sc.  beneath  the  shade. 

Not  laborious  the  task  ; 

'Tis  but  small  the  price  we  ask  ; 
And  think  what  an  advertisement  the  whole  affair  will  be  ! 

Try  the  new  machine  we've  got  ! 

Put  a  thesis  in  the  slot ! 
(The  right  hand  slot  for  Letters,  and  the  left  for  B.Sc.) 

Then  come,  ye  learned,  please 

Come  and  try  our  new  degrees  ! 
If  you  be  "made  in  Germany,"  the  more  you're  up  to  date; 

White,  and  blaclc,   and  blue,  and  green, 

Come  and  try  our  new  machine. 
Till  Culture's  crown  of  Culture  be  a  Cambridge  graduate. 

R.  H.  F. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  on 
28  February,  on  A  Commonplace-book  kept  by  John  Duckivorlh  0/ 
Si  John's  College  about  1670,  Mr  G.  C.  M.  Smith  stated — 

The  MS  book  is  the  property  of  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  who  bought  it 
from  a  Biimingham  bookseller. 

It  is  the  commonplace  book  of  John  Duckworth,  Undergraduate  of  St 
John's,  admitted  to  the  College  24th  March  1670  (our  reckoning),  B  A. 
1673,  M.A.  1677,  The  book  is  dated  "John  Duckworth,  his  booke,  1O70." 
It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  throwing  some  fresh  light  on  University  studies  of 
the  17th  century. 
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The  author  is  described  in  the  Admissions  of  St  John's  College  as  <'  of 
Haslingden,  Lancashire,  son  of  James  Duckworth,  yeoman;  bred  in  Black- 
burn under  Mr.  Sagar."  However  this  book  contains  a  Latin  letter 
addressed  by  him  apparently  to  the  Mister,  in  which,  applying  for  a  Somerset 
Scholarship,  he  claims  to  have  been  educated  for  four  years,  "more  or  less," 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  He  was  not  elected  to  a  Somerset 
Scholarship.  This  book  also  contains  a  copy  of  his  supplicnt  for  his  degree. 
Baines'  Lancashire  shows  that  after  leaving  Canibridge  he  was  incumbent  of 
his  native  place,  Haslingden,  from  1680  to  his  death  at  the  age  of  44  in  1695. 

The  book  testifies  to  the  use  at  Cambridge  of  three  authors  particulai-ly. 

(i)  Theophilus  Golius — (2)  Bishop  Robert  Sanderson — and  (3)  Eustachius 
a  Sancto  Paulo. 

1.  Duckwoith  begins  one  end  of  his  book  with  an  epitome  of  Theophilus 
Golius'  compendium  of  Aiistotle's  Ethics. 

This  work  was  used  by  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  when  at  John's  in  1618,  and  by 
John  Gibson  in  1667. 

2.  Then  lollow  Annotationes  Sandersoni,  in  other  words  an  abstract  of 
Bishop  Robeit  Sanderson's  treatise  De  juramenti  promissorii  ohligatione 
Prceleitiones  vii.  Lond.  1647,  a  work  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  King  Charles  I.  This  is  followed  by  De  Ohligatione  ConscienticB 
Pralectiones  decern,  that  is  to  say,  an  abstract  of  another  of  Bishop  Sander- 
son's works,  printed  along  with  the  treatise  on  the  oath  in  the  edition  of  1670. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  40  years  later  these  works  of  Sanderson 
were  still  studied  at  Cambridge.  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  in  his  second  year  at 
St  John's  (17 11),  had  read  over  '■Sanderson  de  Ohligatione  Jur.  &"  Consc.^ 

1.  Duckworth  heads  a  philosophical  epitome  merely,  Eu.  Eth.,  and  it 
■was  only  after  some  trouble  that  I  found  tint  this  epitome  was  derived  from 
the  Ethics  of  Eustachius  a  Sancto  Paulo,  of  which  editions  were  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1654  and  1707. 

Ambrose  Bonwicke,  when  at  St  John's  in  1710-11,  read  and  epitomised 
this    book  exactly  as  Duckworth  had  done  40  years  before. 

Mr  Smith  gave  evidence  to  show  the  great  vogue  enjoyed  by 
Eustachius  in  the  Universities  of  the  17th  century,  and  in 
particular  at  Cambridge  ;  and  pointed  out  how  little  Avas  known 
of  the  man  himself,  his  name  not  appearing  even  in  the 
Biograpliie  Univtrselle. 

The  Preachers  in  the  College  Chapel  during  the  Lent  Term 
have  been  Mr  J.  T.  Ward,  Tutor;  Professor  Mayor;  Mr  A.  F, 
Torry,  Rector  of  Marston  Mortaine,  formerly  Junior  Dean  ;  and 
Mr  H.  T.  E.  Barlow,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  formerly  Naden  Divinity  Student. 

The  following  ecclesiastical  appointments  are  announced  : 

Name.  B.A.  From  To  be 

Browne,  A.  Y.,  M. A.     (1882)  Chaplain  at  Bombay      Chaplain  at  Aden 
Moody,  W.  J.,  M.A.     (1889)  C.  St  George  R.     St     Saviour's, 

Jamaica 
Channer,  E.  C.  M.A.      (1871)  V.  Desborough  V.    Ravensthorpe, 

Northampton 
Harvey,  W.  J.,  M.A.  (1881)  C.  Gt.  Amwell,  Ware  V.  of  the  same. 
Askey,  A.  H.,  M.A.       (1884)  V.  of  Holton-le-Clay     V.  Holton  le-Clay  and 

R.  Brigsley,  Lincoln 
Simkin.T.  L.  V.,M  A.  (1882)  C.  Cavendish,  Suffolk    V.  Bulmer,  Sudbury 
Barnes,  W.  L.,  M.A.     (1834)  R.  ICnapton,  Norfolk    R.  Barford  St  Martin, 

Salisbury 
Bonsey,  W.,  M.A.  {1867)  V.  Lancaster  R.  D.  of  Lancaster 
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Name. 
Coxwell  Rogers,  R. 

May,  J.  P. 

Oui'rk,CanonJ.N.,M.A. 
Buckler,  J.  F.,  M.A. 
Scott,  A.  C,  M.A., 
Square,  C,  M.A. 

Cooke,  F. 
Wilson,  J.,  M.A. 

Stoddart,  C.  J.,  M.A.. 
Holmes,  B.  E.,  M.A. 


B.A.  From  To  he 

(1868)  C.  Dowdeswell,  Glou-  R.  of  the  same 

cester 
1885)  C.  Andover  P.C.Lockerlev.Hants. 

1873)  V.  St  Mary,  Beverley,  V.  St  Paurs,Walworth 
1868)  R.  Bidston,  Cheshire   Dioc.Inspector,Chester 


Collins,  J.  A.  W. 
B., 


Rt. 


Pearson,    J. 

Rev.,  D.D. 
Barton,  H.  CM.,  M.A. 

Fde,  W.  Moore,  M.A. 
Hart,  W.,  LL.D. 

McCormick,  J.  (D.D., 

Dublin) 
Metcalfe,  R.  W. 

Moore,  C,  B.A, 


1883)  C.  St  John,  Norwood    V.  Headcorn,  Kent 


1 88 1)  C.  Kenn,  Devon. 

1870)  C.  Clungunford 
1875)  Chaplain  Hants   In- 
firmary 
1868)  C.  Askern 

1882)  R.  Holy  Trin.,    King 

Williamstown,S.A. 
1856)  V.  HiU  Farrance 

1864)  Late  Bishop  of  New- 
castle, N.S.W. 
1873)  C.  St.  Alargaret,  Lee 


R.  St  Dominick,  Corn- 
wall 
R.  VVestbury,  Hereford 
Chaplain  at  Smyrna. 

V.  Ottringham,  Hull 
R.   D.  of  King  Wil- 

liamstown 
V.  Newton  St.  Cyres, 

Exeter 
V.     Leek,     Kirkby 

Lonsdale 
St  John,  Burley  Villa, 

Hants. 
Hon.  Canon,  Durham 


1871)  V.  Gateshead 

i8(j6)  H.  Master  Heversham  R.  Black  Noiley,  Essex 

Grammar  School 
1857)  V.of  H.  Trin.,  Hull 


1873)  ^-    Ravenstonedale, 

Westmoreland 
1872)  C.  Dewsbury 


V.      St      Augustine's, 

Highbury 
St  Aidan,  Newbiggia 

Chaplain  R.N. 


Two  members  of  the  College  have  been  moved  recently 
from  East  Yorkshire  to  London.  Canon  McCormick,  after 
years  at  the  central  parish  of  Hull  (whose  Church,  Holy 
Trinity,  is  one  of  the  three  largest  Parish  Churches  in  England), 
has  been  appointed  successor  to  a  much-esteemed  preacher  and 
writer,  Mr  Gordon  Calthrop,  at  St  Augustine's,  Higlibury,  N. 
Canon  Quirk  leaves  the  noble  Parish  Church  of  St  Mary  at 
Beverley  for  work  in  South  London,  in  Walworth,  in  fact,  and 
at  the  very  Vicarage  where  some  members  of  our  original 
[Mission  Committee  met  the  representatives  of  the  Bishop  in 
order  to  be  shewn  the  locality  proposed  for  the  Mission. 

Mr  Moore  Ede  has  received  an  acknowledgment  from  his 
Diocese  at  the  same  time  that  a  most  appreciative  account  of 
himself  and  his  work  has  appeared  in  Church  Bells  (Feb.  23). 

Bishop  Pearson,  formerly  Fellow,  has  resumed  active  work 
by  accepting  the  Vicarage  of  Leek,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  where 
he  will  have  his  old  friend,  Mr  Llewellyn  Davies,  as  a  neighbour. 

Mr  Moore's  appointment  as  Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy  may 
serve  to  call  the  attention  of  Mathematical  men  to  these  Chap- 
laincies. The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  is  prepared  to  accept, 
at  any  time,  the  names  of  Universitymen  to  place  in  his  list. 
He  insists,  however,  on  two  years  of  work  as  curate  in  a  large 
parish  before  he  will  make  any  appointment.  As  it  is  usual, 
though  not  essential,  to  attach  a  Naval   Instructorship   to  a 
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Chaplaincy,  there  is  a  special  advantage  for  Mathematical 
men  who  have  taken  at  least  a  Senior  Optime  Degree.  Mr 
Moore  did  this  in  1892,  and  has  since  been  serving  under 
Canon  Lowther  Clarke  at  Dewsbury.  His  name  is  now  gazetted, 
and  he  will  receive  an  early  appointment. 

We  regret  to  record  that  the  Rev  C.  W.  M.  Boutflower 
(B.A.  1 841),  Vicar  of  Dundry,  Somerset,  1855 — 1884,  died  at 
Clifton  on  January  14,  and  the  Rev  A.  M.  Hoare  (B.A,  1846), 
late  Fellow  of  the  College,  Rector  of  Fawley,  Hants,  since 
1863,  died  at  Fawley  on  February  26. 

The  following  members  of  the  College  were  ordained  deacons 
at  the  Advent  Ordinations,  1893  : 


King,  H.  A. 
Given- Wilson,  F.  G. 
Smith,  P.  G. 
Hutton,  W.  B. 
Simpson,  E.  L. 
Newbeiy,  F.  C. 
Smith,  G.  H. 
Mason,  H.  E. 
Huntley,  A.  H. 
Fisher,  R. 
Masterman,  J.  H.  B. 


Diocese. 
London 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Peterborough 
Carlisle 
Hereford 
Wakefield 
Winchester 
Ely 


At  the  Lent  Ordinations,  1894: 


Wr.y,  C.  P. 
Boden,  A.  E. 


Lichfield 
York 


Parish. 
St  Mark,  Regent  Park 
St  John,  Waterloo  Road. 
Newington 
St  Peter,  Birkdale 
St  Luke,  Liverpool 
St  John,  Peterborough 
Workington 
Thruxton,  Hereford 
Christ  Church,  AVakefield 
Odiham 
St  Sepulchre,  Cambridge 


St  Peter,  Wolverhampton 
Bolsterstone 


After  graduating,  Mr  Given-Wilson  and  Mr  King  studied  at 
the  Cambridge  Clergy  School,  Mr  Simpson  at  Ridley  Hall,  Mr 
Fisher  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Leeds  Clergy  School, 
Mr  Newbery  at  Ely  Theological  School,  and  Mr  Way  at  Wells. 

Dr  Taylor,  our  Master,  has  been  appointed  an  Elector  to  the 
Professorship  of  Arabic ;  Dr  D.  MacAlister  an  Elector  to  the 
Downing  Professonihip  of  INIedicine  ;  Dr  L.  E.  Shore  an  Ex- 
aminer in  Physiology  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos;  Mr 
H.  R.  Tottenham  an  Examiner  for  the  Previous  Examination  ; 
Mr  G.  C.  ]\L  Smith  an  Examiner  for  the  Additional  Subjects 
and  the  IModern  Languages  Special ;  Professor  Gwatkin  an 
Examiner  for  the  Lightfoot  Scholarship  ;  Dr  Garrett  an  Ex- 
aminer for  the  Stewart  and  Rannoch  Scholarships;  Mr  J.  R. 
Tanner  an  iLxaminer  for  the  Members'  English  Essay  Prize; 
Mr  H.  W.  Moss  an  Examiner  for  the  Members'  Latin  P2ssay 
Prize  ;  and  Dr  D.  MacAlister  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  Studies. 

Dr  J.  B.  Bradbury,  our  Linacre  Lecturer  of  Physic,  has  been 
appointed  Downing  Professor  of  Medicine,  in  succession  to 
Dr  P.  W.  Latham. 
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The  following  books  by  members  of  the  College  are  announced: 
Sixty  years^  experience  as  an  Irish  Landlord,  memoirs  of  John 
Hamilton  D.L.  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.)  ;  Last  words  on  the  Junius 
Question  (Longmans),  by  H.  R.  Francis,  formerly  Fellow ; 
Modern  Plane  Geometry  (Macmillan),  by  the  Rev  G.  Richardson, 
formerly  Fellow,  and  A.  S.  Ramsey;  Cicero  pro  Murena  (Mac- 
millan), by  J.  H.  Freese,  formerly  Fellow;  Hydrostatics  (Mac- 
millan), by  Professor  A.  G.  Greenhill,  formerly  Fellow ;  Geo- 
metrical Conies,  part  II.  (Macmillan),  by  J.  J.  ]\Iilne  and  R.  F. 
Davis  ;  The  Real  Presence,  with  other  Essays  (privately  printed), 
by  the  Rev  W.  A.  Whitworth,  formerly  Fellow. 

JOHNIANA. 

Spring  at  Cambridge, 
Haste,  lovely  Spring !    thy  fairy  train, 
'     Those  earliest  signs  of  thy  returning, 
The  little  aconites  again 

Their  yellow  lamps  have  set  a-burning. 

Come,  weave  thy  dainty  mists  of  green 

About  our  branches  interlacing, 
Bring  crocuses  of  golden  sheen, 

Or  white  with  amethystine  tracing. 

Of  royal  hue  or  virgin  white 

Let  not  the  fairy  snowdrop  linger, 
(Her  drooping  chalice,  airy-light. 

Green  scrolled  by  some  mysterious  finger). 

Spread  broideries  of  freshest  hue 

O'er  casement,  wall  and  buttress  hoary, 

Yon  cherished  '  Wilderness  '  bestrew 
With  daffodils  in  all  their  glory. 

Let  sheets  oi  blue-bells  light  its  shades. 

Their  swaying  ranks  in  careless  order, 
Bid  primrose-tufts  adorn  its  glades 

Or  nestle  by  the  streamlet's  border. 

Shine  forth,  O  beauty!    from  that  home 
Where,  fair  beyond  all  mortal  seeming. 

Thou  dwellest  ever !     Hither  come 

Awake  our  world  from  winter  dreaming.         E.  M.  F. 

Cambridge  Chronicle:  February  9,  1894. 

The  genealogist  and  the  antiquary  will,  we  trust,  prove  grateful  for  the 
publication  of  Professor  Mayor's  laborious  transcript  Admissions  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  January    1629-30  to  July   1665  (Cambiidge :  Deighton, 

Bell,  &  Co.), with  full  index  of  names,  places,  trades,  or  callings,  and 

other  useful  appendixes.  In  the  preface  Professor  Mayor  notes  some  of  the 
points  of  interest  revealed  by  the  register,  and  gently  chides  his  "learned  and 
painful  friend,"  Dr  Grosart,  for  assuming  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  any  evidence  that  Herrick  was  entered  at  St  John's  College.  He  knew 
all  about  it,  in  fact,  as  long  ago  as  1854,  ^^^  'S  under  the  impression  that  he 
acquainted  Dr  Grosart  with  what  there  was  to  be  known,  "  either  directly,  or 
through  Mr  Aldis  Wright,"  before  Dr  Grosart's  edition  of  Herrick  appeared. 
If  Wood  claimed  the  poet  for  Oxford,  and  Thomas  Baker  made  no  protest, 
Dr  Bliss  gave  him  back  to  Cambridge,  on  the  strength  of  the  letters  of 
Herrick  cited  by  Dr  Grosart.  It  is  odd  that  Baker  docs  not  record  the  fact 
that  Herrick  was  a  Johnian,  and  it  is  clear  that  many  persons  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known  it.  Satui  day  Review ;  16  September  1893. 
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I  would  plead  also  for  the  needs  of  the  University  and  Colleges,  and  of 
the  Church.  ^V^ly  should  Benedictines  and  Jesuits  be  more  loyal  to  their 
foundations  than  we  who  inherit  traditions  of  freedom  ?  If  each  of  us  adopted 
some  one  Cambridge  worthy,  and  collected  his  works  and  investigated  his 
history  for  preservation  in  our  libraries,  we  should  add  a  new  interest  to  our 
lives  and  new  glories  to  our  annals.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  services  of 
our  College  magazine  in  this  direction. 

Professor  Mayor :  'Ready  to  Distribute,'  a  Sermon  preached  in 

St  John's  College  Chapel  on  the  ist  Sunday  in  Lent  1894,  p.  17. 

Jan.  1620,  Sir  Robert  Heath,  St  John's  College,  became  Solicitor-General. 
The  Orator  complimented  him  and  the  country  on  his  just  promotion,  and 
begged  him  "  not  to  forget  the  University." 

Life  of  George  Herbert  (S.P.C.K.)  1893,  page  73. 

There  are  ancient  elms  in  the  grounds  of  St  John's  College  under  whose 
shade  he  might  have  rested  ib.  page  52. 

Medical  Examinations,  December  1893. 
First  M.B. 

Brincker  Ds  Perkins 

Morgan,  D.  J.  Taylor,  E.  C. 


Chemistry,  (Sr'r. 

Biology. 
Pharmacy. 

Anatomy,  &'c. 

Surgery,  &c. 
Medicine,  &'c. 


Percival 

Brincker 
Second  M.B. 

Garrood 

Inchley 
Ds  Leathes 

Lillie 

Prest 
Ds  Barton,  P.  F. 
Ds  Brown,  W.  L. 

Coleman 

Third  M.B. 
Ds  Cameron,  J.  A. 
Ds  Goodman,  H.  C. 
Ds  Cuff 
Mag  Henry 


Ds  Reid 

Skrimshire 
Sumner,  F.  W. 

Ds  Villy 

Ds  Williamson 

Horton-Smith,  R.J. 

Ds  Lord,  C.  C. 

Ds  Villy 

Ds  Seccombe 

Ds  Lees,  B.H, 
Mag  Parry 


Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  December  1893. 

Foundation  Scholarships  of  £%o  : 

K.  C.  Browning,  Dulwich  College  (for  Natural  Science). 
T.  C.  Tobin,  Liverpool  College  (for  Mathematics). 

Foundation  Scholarships  o/"  j^jo  : 

R.  F.  Pearce,  Durham  School  (for  Classics), 

G.  D.  Frater,  Merchant  Taylors'  School  (for  Mathematics). 

Fotindaiio7t  Scholarships  of  £ ^o  : 

H.  M.  Alder,  City  of  London  School  (for  Classics). 
E.  R.  Clarke,  Tonbridge  School  (for  Natural  Science). 
R.  J.  Whitaker,  Rugby  School  (for  Mathematics). 

Minor  Scholarships  0/  £ ^o  : 

W.  F.  Clarke,  Bedford  Grammar  School  (for  Classics). 

O.  F.  Diver,  Winchester  College  (for  Mathematics). 

G.  E.  lies,  Pocklington  School  (for  Hebrew). 

K.  B.  Williamson,  St  Paul's  School  (for  Natural  Science)^ 
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Exhibitions : 

G.  T.  Locke,  Queen's  College,  Belfast  (for  ^fathematics). 
A.  A.  Robb,  Queen's  College,  Belfast  (for  Natural  Science). 
A.  "Wright,  Aberdeen  University  (for  Classics). 
A.  J.  Campbell,  Fettes  College  (for  Classics). 
T.  W.  Dyson,  "Wellingborough  School  (for  Mathematics), 
R.  F.  C.  "Ward,  Epsom  College  (for  Natural  Science). 
J.  A.  Glover,  St  Paul's  School  (for  Natural  Science). 
J.  H.  Blandford,  The  Owens  College  (for  Mathematics). 
G.  D.  McCormick,  Exeter  School  (for  Natural  Science). 

Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club. 

First  Captain — S.  B.  Reid.  Second  Captain— A.  P.  Cameron.  Jlon. 
Secretary — "VV.  H.  Bonsej'.  Hon.  Ireas. — A.  G.  Butler.  First  Lent 
Captain — R.  P.  Hadland.  Second  Lent  Captain — F.  A.  Rose.  Third  Lent 
Captain— C.  G.  Leftwich. 

The  two  Lent  Boats  were  constituted  as  follows  : 
Fif-st  Boat.  Second  Boat. 


St.  lbs 

Bow  C.  F.  Hure lo    o 

2  A.  C.  Scoular    1013 

3  R.  R.  Cummings  ....  10     7 

4  J.  G.  McCormick  ....  12     6 

5  F.  Lydall    12    11 

0     J.  B.  Killey    11     7 

7     E.  C.Taylor   10     7 

Stroke  K.  Y .  Bonsey     12     7 

Cox  G   F   Cooke 8  i  ^ 


St.  lbs. 

Bow  H.  S.  Fitt 10     3 

2  A.  J.  Chotzner il    11 

3  E.  H.  Llovd-Jones   , .  9  io| 

4  C.  C.  Eilis 10  12 

5  G.  G   Baily     10     2 

6  "W.  P.  Boas    12     6 

7  "V   M.  Smith 11     5 

Stroke  H.  Bentley II     o 

Cox  J.  D.  Da\1es 8     8i 

Coach — S.  B   Reid  Coach — W.  H.  Bonsey. 

We  append  an  account  of  each  day's  proceedings. 

Eeb.  21.  The  Second  Boat  started  third  in  the  Second 
Division,  and,  getting  a  good  start,  gained  on  Emmanuel ;  but 
40  seemed  too  fast  for  them,  and  the  Emmanuel  Boat  drew 
away,  while  First  Trinity  III  came  on  and  got  within  half-a- 
length  at  the  Railway  Bridge,  but  failed  to  catch  our  men. 

The  First  Boat  started  fifth  in  the  First  Division,  but  were 
bumped  by  Caius  I  at  Ditton. 

Feb.  22.  The  Second  Boat  rowed  over  again,  not  being 
pressed  by  Trinity,  who  were  bumped  at  Ditton  by  Pembroke  111. 

The  First  Boat  started  with  Corpus  behind  thein,  and  going 
off  at  a  slow  stroke  gained  at  first  on  Caius;  Stroke  caught 
his  oar  on  the  wash  and  missed  two  strokes,  but  the  boat  soon 
picked  it  up  again  and  kept  their  place  till  Two  hit  the  wash, 
and  in  recovering  his  oar  it  slipped  from  his  hands.  Corpus 
then  came  on  and  our  men  were  bumped  just  as  they  had 
passed  Post  Corner. 

Feb.  23.  The  riggers  of  both  boats  were  now  strung  to  pre- 
vent the  possibil.ty  of  men  losing  their  oars.  Fortunately  no 
mishaps  occurred  in  that  way  again.  Pembroke  III  came  on 
from  the  first,  and  our  men  were  bumped  at  Ditton. 

The  First  Boat,  after  a  hard  race,  were  bumped  by 
Pembroke  II  at  the  Railway  Bridge. 
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Feb.  24.  The  Second  Boat  again  rowed  over  with  First 
Trinity  III  behind  them,  but  the  latter  did  not  get  within  a 
length. 

The  First  Boat  rowed  over  with  First  Trinity  II  behind 
them,  and  though  Trinity  was  within  three-quarters  of  a  length 
at  Ditton  they  failed  to  catch  our  men,  who  rowed  better  this 
night  than  any  other. 

First  Boat. 

Boxv — Rushes  after  his  hands,  and  hangs  over  the  stretcher.     Works  fairly 

well. 
Two — Neat  and  painstaking.     Should  try  to  row  his  elbows  past  his  side  at 

the  finish.     He  was  "  unfortunate  "  in  the  races. 
Three — Form  ugly  and  unorthodox,  but  a  genuine  shover. 
Four — Like  port,  will  improve  with  age.     Tiied  very  hard  in  practice,  and 

raced  well. 
Five — A  very  useful  man.    Rowed  hard  and  in  good  form  ;  covers  his  blade  up 

smartly. 
Six — Would  row  better  with  his  head  up.     Tried  hard,  but  kept  bad  time. 
Seven — For  his  weii^ht  is  a  real  hard  worker.    Should  cover  his  blade  up,  and 

cultivate  an  easier  finish. 
Stroke — Raced  well,  and  showed  promise.     If  he  can  learn  to  row  long,  will 

be  a  very  useful  man. 
Ccr— Steered  well,    and   encouraged   his  crew.      Should  certainly  take    to 

rowing  at  his  Aveight  (14  st.). 

Second  Boat. 
The  Boat  went  very  well  in  practice  with  only  one  day's 
exception,  which  all  will  remember.  There  was  plenty  of  good 
racing-spirit  and  dash  about  the  men,  They  always  covered 
their  water  and  let  the  boat  run  well.  They  were  hardly  good 
enough  for  their  place,  and,  though  they  only  went  down  one, 
they  only  prevented  further  disaster  by  some  very  plucky  rowing. 
The  style  was  hardly  first-class,  but  the  marked  difference 
between  their  rowing  and  paddling  gave  much  satisfaction. 
"When  you  row,  let's  have  it  hard."  The  First  Boat  changed 
into  the  Granta,  the  Second  Boat's  ship,  on  the  IMonday  before 
the  races,  and  the  Second  Boat  men  very  soon  made  themselves 
comfortable  in  the  First-Boat  ship.  They  want  to  be  very 
careful  of  time,  as  the  photograph  shows. 

Bow — Has  improved  since  last  term.     He  should  think  of  sitting  up  well  at 

the  finish.     "  Bow  !  Think  of  sitting  up  at  the  finish.'* 
Two — Has  rowed  mnch  better  this  year,  both  in  practice  and  in  the  races. 

Wants  to  cover  up  his  blade  every  stroke.      "Two!    Try  and  get  the 

beginning  a  little  harder." 
Three — Worked  very  hard,   though  not  in  very  good  form.      Was  rather 

handicapped  by  his  shortness  of  swing.     "  Three !  Try  and  hold  it  out 

longer." 
Four — Has  rowed  very  well,   though  there  was  a  want  of  freedom  in  his 

motions,  especially  at  the  finish.     "  Four  !  Hands  out." 
Five — Rowed  very  well  indeed,  but,  like  Three,  has  a  short  swing.     Should 

be  careful  not  to  go  too  far  back.     "  Five  !  Try  and  hold  it  out  a  little 

longer." 
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Six — Has  improved  very  much.  He  worked  very  hard  in  the  races.  Should 
be  careful  not  to  hurry  on  stroke.  "  Six  !  be  very  careful  to  watch 
the  time." 

Seven — Has  greatly  improved  since  last  year  ;  is  a  good  worker.  "  Seven  ! 
Eyes  in  the  Boat." 

Stroke — Stroked  his  men  very  well,  though  his  arms  gave  him  trouble  in  the 
races.  He  should  remember  not  to  drop  between  his  arms  at  the  begin- 
ning.    "  Stroke  !  Arms  straight  coming  forward." 

The  Bateman  Pairs  were  rowed  on  Friday,  March  2.  The 
following  were  the  winning  crew  : — 

A.  P.  Cameron* 
Stk.  A.  G.  Butler 
•  Steerer. 

After  the  Pairs,  Scratch  Fours  were  rowed  in  the  Long 
Reach.     The  following  Crew  won  : — 

Bow  H.  S.  Fitt 

2  C.  F.  Hare 

3  W.  H.  Bonsey 
Stk.  A.  P.  Cameron 
Cox  B.  A.  Percival 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  8,  the  following  Officers  were 
elected  for  the  May  Term  : — 

First  Captain — A.  P.  Cameron.  Second  Captain — A.  G.  Butler.  Sec- 
retary— W.  H.  Bonsey.  Treasurer — R.  P  Hadland.  First  Lent  Captain — 
F.  A.Rose.     Second  Lent  Captain — C.  G.  Leftwich. 

Rugby  Union  Football  Club. 

Captain — J.  J.  Robinson.     Hon.  Sec. — W.  Falcon. 

Matches  played,  12.  Won  7,  lost  4,  drawn  i.  Points  for,  80; 
Points  against,  90. 

Datg.  Club.  Result.  Points, 

Oct.  20. ..  .King's    Won. .  . .  I  g.  2  t.  to  I  t 1 1  to    3 

,,     23. .  .  .Selwj'u Won. . . .  i  g.  2  t.,  to  Nil Ii  to    o 

,,     25. . .  .Jesus Lost  . . .  .Nil  to  2  g.  i  I O  to  1 1 

,,     27 Clare Lost  ....  Nil  to  4  g.  3  t o  to  29 

Nov.  3 Trinity   ..Lost Nil  to  6  g.  I  t.  . .  . .    o  to  33 

,,       6..  ..Trinity  Hall Won. .  .  .3  t.  to  I  t 9  to    3 

,,     10. .  ..Christ's Draw     . .  i  t.  to  I  t 3  to    3 

,,      13 Caius Won..  .  .1  t.  to  Nil 3  to    O 

,,     1 7....  King's    Won 3  g.  i  t.  to  i  g 18  to    5 

,,     24 ... .  Trinity    Lost  ....  Nil  to  i  t o  to    3 

,,     27. .  ..St  John's,  Oxford    ....Won 4  g.  to  Nil     20  to    o 

Jan.  25..  ..Middlesex  Hospital Won i  g.  to  Nil     5  to    o 

On  the  whole  the  Rugby  Team  has  had  a  successful  season, 
with  the  exception  of  one  disastrous  week  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  The  team  improved  considerably  as  the  term  went 
on,  and,  though  we  won  more  than  half  our  matches,  we  were 
not  quite  able  to  make  up  the  points  lost  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  term. 

We  congratulate  J.  J.  Robinson  on  being  chosen  to  play  for 
Rest  of  England  v.  Yorkshire,  and  A.  E.  Elliott  upon  obtaining 
his  'international'  against  Scotland. 
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The  Rugby  Nines  have  been  played  off  this  term  as  usual, 
F.  L.  Rae's  team  proving  successful.  The  winning  Nine  was 
composed  as  follows  : — F.  L.  Rae,  H.  H.  Brown,  A.  R.  Hutton, 

E.  A.  Lane.  W.  S.  Sherwen,  M.  W.  Blyth,  H.  J.  Robinson,  H. 
Reeve,  C.  A.  M.  Evans. 

Association  Football  Club. 

Captain — C.  O.  S.  Hatton.     Secretary — B.  J.  C.  "Warren. 

Only  two  matches  have  been  played  this  term,  against  Selwyn 
and  Pembroke,  both  of  which  ended  in  our  favour,  the  former 
by  2  goals  to  i  and  the  latter  by  3  to  i.  A  match  arranged 
against  Hitchin  fell  through  owing  to  bad  weather. 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  C.  O.  S.  Hatton  on  getting 
his  "  blue." 

The  following  form  the  team  : 

y.  H.  Metcalfe  (goal) — Good  on  his  day,  but  not  always  safe.     Clears  well. 

C.  O.  S.  Hatton  (back) — A  good  back;    also  sei-ved  well  as  centre  forward 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

H.  M.  St  C.  Tapper  (back) — A  fast  back,  and  hard  to  pass,  but  his  kicking  is 
not  always  reliable. 

W.  H.  Asliton — A   safe   and   hard-working  half.      Tackling  always  to  be 
depended  on. 

F.  O.  Mundahl — A  hard  worker,  but  suffers  from  lack  of  pace.     Heads  well. 

E.  H.   Vines — A  neat  half,  and  always  passes  well  to  his  forwards.      Has 

improved  considerably  this  season. 

F.  G.  Cole  (outside  right) — A  fast  and  energetic  forward,  but  does  not  centre 

well. 

B.  J.  C.  Warren — Passes  well,  and  makes  the  best  use  of  his  pace.     Must 
learn  to  shoot  better. 

H.  Reeve — A  good  dribbler,  but  does  not  pass  enough,  and  is  too  slow  in 
shooting. 

H.  A.  Merriman  (inside  right) — Knows  the  game  thoroughly,  and  combines 
well  with  Davies.     Would  shoot  better  with  more  practice. 

H,  H.  Davies  (outside  right) — The  best  forward  in  the  team,  but  is  rather  too 
selfish.     Shoots  well,  but  should  not  try  to  score  from  the  touch-line. 

The  Scratch  Sixes  were  won  by  the  following  team  : — 

H.  H.  Davies  fCapt.J,  H.  Reeve,  J.  J.  Robinson,  E.  C.  Taylor, 
A.  J.  K.  Thompson,  and  W.  Falcon. 

General  Athletic  Club. 

President — Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Treasurer — Mr  J.  J.  Lister.  Ci3»f- 
»i//'/'<r^— Mr  J.  E.  Marr,  S.  B.  Reid  (L.M.B.C),  C.  O.  S.  Hatton  (A.F.C. 
and  L.T.C.).  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  (C.C).  J.  J.  Robinson  (R.U.F.C),  E.  J. 
Kefford  (L.C.C.),  H.  M.  Tapper  (A.C.),  W.  McDougall. 

The  annual  balance  sheet,  which  was  published  in  the  Eagle 
last  term,  showed  a  deficit  of  £11$.  This  deficit  no  longer 
exists. 
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In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Master  the  following 
donations  have  been  made  to  the  Club  : — 

£  s-   d. 

Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  Bart 15   15  o 

Sir  D.  A   Smith     ....    ..    15    15  o 

Mrs  Parkinson  (Mrs  Cobb) 10     o  o 

Dr  Hartley 10     o  O 

Dr  Sandys 10     o  o 

The  Rev  Prebendary  Moss 10    o  o 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Nevi'bold 12     o  0 

^83   10     o 

To  this  sum  the  Master  has  added  the  handsome  donation  of 
thiity  guineas,  thus  completing  the  amount  needed  to  pay  the 
debt. 

The  thanks  of  the  Club  are  due  to  those  who  have  so  liberally 
contributed  to  free  it  from  its  embarrassment.  It  now  remains 
to  ourselves  to  keep  the  Club  in  a  sound  financial  condition. 
All  should  contribute;  if  possible,  to  an  object  in  which  all 
have  a  patriotic  interest. 

Athletic  Club. 

President — H.  M.  Tapper.  Hon.  Sec. — W.  Falcon.  Committee — J.  J. 
Robinson,  C.  H.  Rivers,  C.  O.  S.  Hatton,  E.  A.  Strickland,  E.  H.  Lloyd- 
Jones,  C.  C.  AngeJl,  K.  Clarke,  H.  Reeve,  S.  B.  Reid  (Capt.  L.M.B.C), 
G.  P.  K.  "VVinlaw  (Capt.  C.C.),  ex-officio. 

The  Sports  took  place  on  February  8th  and  gth.  The 
weather  was  fine,  though  a  stiff  bretze  down  the  straight  proved 
a  great  inconvenience  and  no  doubt  increased  the  times.  The 
most  successful  competitors  were  C.  H.  Rivers,  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw, 
and  A.  G.  Butler.  The  best  performances  perhaps  were  the 
Weight,  in  which  C.  H.  Rivers  put  35  ft.  i^in.,  and  the  Long 
Jump,  in  which  H.  M.  Tapper  cleared  20  ft.  if  in. 

First  Day. 

100  Yards. — First  Heat :  H.  AI.  Tapper  i ;  H.  Reeve  2.  Won  by  2  yds. 
Time  1 1  i-5lh  sec.  Second  Heat :  A.  ft.  Butler  i,  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  2.  Won 
by  \\  yard.     Time  11  l-5th  sec. 

Putting  the  Weight.— C.  H.  Rivers,  35  ft.  i»  in.,  i ;  J.  H.  Ikfetcalfe, 
29  ft.  9j  in.,  2. 

120  Ya?-ds  Handicap. — First  Heat :  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  scratch,  I  ;  H.  M. 
Tapper,  scratch,  2.  Won  by  half-a-yard.  Time  13  sec.  Second  Heat :  W . 
Falcon,  3^  yds.,  i  ;  W.  J.  Fox,  7  yds.  2.  Won  by  half-a-3'ard.  Time 
13  i-5th  sec.  Third  Heat:  A.  G.  Butler,  2^  yds.,  i;  G.  T.  Whiteley, 
6  yds.,  2.     AVon  by  3  yards.     Time  12  3-5th  sec. 

120  Yards  Hurdle  Race.—  W.  Raw  I ;  E.  C.  Taylor  2.  Won  by  6  yards. 
Time  21  3-Sth  sec. 

Long  Jump. — G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  19  ft.  ii|in.,  i;  H.  M.  Tapper,  pen, 
6  in.,  20  ft.  i\  in. 

Quarter  Mile.— K.  G.  Butler,  pen.  8  yds.,  i ;  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  2.  Won 
by  6  yards.     Time  54  2-5th  sec. 
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Throwing  the  Hammer. — C.  H.  Rivers,  77  ft.  10 in.,  i. 

Hii:,h  Jump.—H.  M.  Tapper,  pen.  2  in.,  5  ft.,  i  ;  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw, 
4  ft.  9|  in.,  2. 

07ie  Mile.—C.  H.  Rivers  i ;  C.  C.  Angell  2  ;  C.  E.  Byles  3.  Rivers 
made  the  pace  throughout,  and  won  by  25  yards.  Thirty  yards  separated 
second  and  third.     Time  4  min.  54  i-5th  sec. 

Second  Day. 

TOO  Yards.— Final  Beat:  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  i ;  H.  M.  Tapper  2.  A.  G. 
Butler  3.     Won  by  half-a-foot.     Time  11  2-5th  sec. 

Half-Mile  Handicap. — W.  J.  Fox,  100  yds.,  i  ;  C.  H.  Rivers,  scratch,  2  ; 
C.  E.  JJyles,  40  yds.,  3.  Seven  ran.  Won  by  12  yards.  Three  yards  between 
second  and  third.     Time  2  min.  2  i-Sth  sec. 

120  Yards  Handicap. — Final  Heat :  A.  G.  Butler,  2|  yds.,  i  ;  G.  P.  K. 
Winlaw,  scratch,  2 ;  W.  Falcon,  31  yds.,  3.  Won  by  2  feet.  Half-a-yard 
between  second  and  third.     Time  12  4-5th  sec. 

Freshmen' s  200  Yards. — E,  A.  Tyler  I ;  H.  Reeve  2.  Won  by  2  yards. 
Time  22  sec. 

300  Yards  Hajidicap. — A.  G.  Butler,  2  yds.,  I ;  G.  P.  K.  Winlaw,  scratch, 
2  ;  G.  T.  Whiteley,  12  yds.,  3.     Won  by  a  yard.     Time  34  i-5th  sec. 

Half-Mile  Boating  Handicap.~(Z.  T.  Powell,  60  yds.,  I ;  E.  H.  Lloyd- 
Jones,  70  yds.,  2.     Won  by  3  yards.     Time  2  min.  2  sec. 

Three  Miles  Handicap.— <Z.  C.  Angell,  scratch,  I ;  A.  G.  Butler,  50  yds., 
2  ;  H.  B.  Watts,  100  yards,  3.  Angell  obtained  the  lead  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  lap,  and,  drawing  away,  won  by  150  yards  from  Butler,  who  was 
120  yards  in  front  of  Watts.     Time  16  min.  24  sec. 

200  Yards  Handicap  (College  Seri'ants) . — J.  Collins,  scratch,  I ;  G. 
Dockcrill,  8  yds.,  2.     Twelve  ran.     Won  by  i  yard.     Time  24^  sec. 

We  congratulate  Tapper  on  gaining  a  Medal  in  the  'Varsity 
Handicaps  with  a  jump  of  2 1  ft.  i  \  in. 

In  the  'Varsity  Sports  C.  H.  Rivers  won  the  Weight  with  a 
put  of  36  ft.  6  in.  and  an  exhibition  put  of  37  ft.  g^  in.,  and 
Tapper  was  second  in  the  Long  Jump  with  a  distance  of 
20ft.  9iin.  Rivers  has  accordingly  been  made  'first  string'  in 
his  event  against  Oxford,  and  Tapper  (or  Matthews  of  Corpus.) 
*  second  string' in  the  Jump.  We  hope  that  Tapper  will  get 
his  '  blue,'  and  that  both  Rivers  and  he  will  do  great  things  on 
the  day. 

Eagle  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

President — Mr  R.  F.  Scott.  Treasurer — G.  P.  K.  Winlaw.  Secretary — 
W.  Falcon. 

At  a  Meeting  held  in  Lecture  Room  IV,  on  February  8,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Club  : — J.  H. 
Metcalfe,  C.  D.  Robinson,  E.  A.  Strickland. 

Lacrosse  ^lub. 

Captain — E.  J,  Kefford.     Secretary — W.  G.  Leigh  Phillips. 
Lacrosse   in   St   John's  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
W.  Raw  has  been  awarded  his  colours  for  the  First  'Varsity 
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team,  and  J.  D.  K.  Patch,  W.  K.  Wills,  C.  A.  Palmer  and  H.  L. 
Gregory  have  gained  the  like  distinction  for  the  Second, 
which  has  won  its  way  into  the  Final  for  the  South  of  England 
Junior  Flag  Competition,  having  beaten  Surbiton  by  g  to  love. 

This  term  the  return  match  with  the  rest  of  the  'Varsity 
resulted  in  a  win  for  the  College  by  4  goals  to  3,  after  a  very 
good  game.  Most  of  the  recruits  this  season  have  shewn 
unusual  aptitude  for  the  game,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next 
season  we  shall  have  even  more  playing  members  in  the  two 
'Varsity  teams.     At  present  we  supply  about  half  the  places. 

Fives  Club. 

President — Mr  H.  R.  Tottenham.  Captain — L.  Horton-Smith.  Secre- 
tary— A.  J.  Tait.  Treasurer — C.  R.  McKee.  Committee —  "iAr  Marker,  J. 
Lupton,  A.  B.  Maclachlan,  and  G.  W.  Poynder. 

The  Club  has  had  a  most  successful  term,  having  played  four 
matches  under  Rugby  Rules,  and  won  them  all.  It  has  been 
lucky  in  having  the  services  of  all  four  colours  of  last  year  again. 
We  beat  Christ's  by  127  points  to  59,  Caius  by  134  to  79,  Bed- 
ford Modern  School  by  110  to  107,  and  Caius  (return  match)  by 
120  to  56.  Thus  the  total  of  points  scored  for  us  is  491,  against 
us  301.  The  Record  for  the  whole  season  (that  is,  this  term 
and  last  term)  is  thus  seven  matches  won,  none  lost,  and  a  total 
of  888  points  for  us,  5*3  against  us. 

The  Four  is  as  follows  : — L.  Horton-Smith,  J.  Lupton,  A.  B. 
Maclachlan,  A.  J.  Tait. 

Extra  colours  have  been  given  to  C.  R.  McKee,  who  played 
in  three  matches. 

There  have  been  three  tournaments : — the  Open  Doubles 
were  won  by  A.  J.  Tait  and  R.  W.  Tate,  the  Handicap  Doubles 
by  A.  J.  Tait  and  F.  E.  Edwardes,  the  Handicap  Singles  by 
G.  W.  Poynder. 

Matches  are  being  arranged  under  Rugby  Rules  against 
Merchant  Taylors',  St  Paul's,  and  St  John's  Hall,  Highbury, 
to  be  played  during  the  vacation. 

4TH    (Cambridge   University)   Volunteer   Battalion  : 
The  Suffolk  Regiment. 

J5  Company. 

The  ardour  shown  by  the  members  of  the  College  has  in  no 
way  cooled  this  term.  During  the  three  weeks  of  training  for 
the  Lents,  as  many  as  twenty  men  turned  out  each  morning  to 
drill  before  breakfast,  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Court.  In  consequence  the  drill  gener- 
ally (and  especially  Battle  Formation)  has  greatly  improved. 
The  Adjutant  was  good  enough  to  attend  in  person  to  instruct 
us.  In  addition  to  the  drills  in  College  there  has  been  a  very 
good   attendance   at   the  ordinary  drills  and  at  the  Shooting 
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Range.  Above  all  there  has  been  great  keenness  to  secure 
efficiency  all  round.  The  Company  Cup  for  this  term  was  won 
by  2nd  Lieut.  Raid.  On  Saturday,  March  3,  we  turned  out  25 
strong  for  a  field  day  at  Bishops  Stortford,  and  had  plenty  of 
work  as  a  retiring  line.  We  hope  to  have  a  goad  muster-roll  at 
Aldershot  on  the  14th  of  March.  This  year  we  are  to  be 
quartered  with  the  'King's  Own'  Lancashire  Regiment  in  the 
North  Camp. 

Since  our  last  report  the  following  promotions  have  been 
gazetted  : — 

Corp.  Cummings to  be  Sergeant. 

Corp.  McCormick „      Sergeant. 

Lance-Corp.  Leftwich    ....     „      Corporal. 
Lance-Corp.  R.  Y.  Bonsey     „      Corporal. 

Pte  Hadland    ,,      Lance-Corporal. 

Pte  Lloyd  Jones     „     Lance-Corporal. 

Dr  L.  E.  Shore  has  been  appointed  a  Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
Debating  Society. 

President—)^.  H.  Davies.  Vice-President—^ .  B.  Allan.  Treasurer -~ 
C.  T.  Powell.  Secretary — A.  J.  K.  Thompson.  Auditor — J.  F.  Sknnashire. 
Committee — H.   M.    Schroder,   C.    C.    Fielding. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  debates  for  the  term  : 

Jan.  20 — "  The  House  of  Lords  should  give  place  to  a 
representative  Senate."  Proposed  by  A.  K.  B.  Yusuf-Ali, 
opposed  by  W.  B.  Allan.     Lost  by  12  to  9. 

Jan.  27 — "  In  view  of  the  impending  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  the  fighting  strength  of  this  country  be  im- 
mediately and  greatly  increased."  Proposed  by  C.  T.  Powell, 
opposed  by  J.  E.  Purvis.     Carried  by  19  to  10. 

Feb.  3 — "The  present  system  of  Education  by  Examination 
should  be  abolished."  Proposed  by  W.  B.  Allan,  opposed  by 
R.  S.  Dower.     Lost  by  19  to  9. 

Feb.  10 — "The  Revival  of  the  Worship  of  Beauty  is  the 
greatest  need  of  the  age."  Proposed  by  H.  M.  Schroder, 
opposed  by  F.  S.  McClelland.     Lost  by  10  to  9. 

Feb.  24 — "  Magazines  are  deprecated  as  the  enemies  of  books.*' 
Proposed  by  F.  N.  Mayers,  opposed  by  H.  H.  Davies.  Lost  by 
15  to  8. 

Mar.  3 — "  Busts  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society  should  be 
placed  in  the  College  Chapel."  Proposed  by  H.  H.  Davies, 
opposed  by  Peter  Green. 

R.  O.  P.  Taylor  moved  an  amendment — "  That  the  Presi- 
dents provide  busts  in  the  College  Hall."  The  amended 
motion  was  lost  by  11  to  7. 
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Musical  Society. 

President— Vtx  Sandys.  Treasurer— By^tv  A.  J.  Stevens.  Secretary  — 
A.  J.  Walker.  Assistant  Secretary— Yi.  Reeve.  Librarian— Z.  T.  Powell. 
Committee — A.  J.  Chotzner,  W.  R.  Elliott,  J.  M.  Hardwicli. 

[In  the  list  of  officers  in  our  last  number,  read  Assistant  Secretary — F.  O. 
Mundahl.     Librarian — F.  G.  Cole.] 

On  Thursday,  ist  February  1894,  the  Musical  Society  of 
this  College  invited  its  members  to  a  Smoking  Concert,  at 
which  the  music  to  be  performed  was  of  such  a  kind  as  is 
called  classical.  Every  care  was  taken  that  the  fears  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  such  a  concert  should  not  be  justified,  so 
that  while  all  the  music  performed  was  chosen  from  the  classics, 
none  of  it  was  of  a  very  difficult  order ;  and,  again — what  in  all 
music  is  most  important,  but  in  classical  music  absolutely  im- 
perative— the  rendering  of  each  number  was  excellent,  even 
judged  from  the  highest  standpoint.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Society  was  compelled  to  seek  outside  help,  but  if  by  the 
will  of  Fortune  singers  cluster  round  one  College,  while  fiddlers 
cluster  round  another,  who  can  raise  an  objection  to  a  friendly 
exchange  of  musicians  on  such  occasions  as  these  }  In  spite  of 
all  misgivings  the  Concert,  we  believe,  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  be  a  thorough  success  ;  thorough,  because  not  only  were  the 
several  items  enthusiastically  received,  but  also  the  audience 
went  away  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  not  merely  of 
excitement.  Is  it  not  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  this  concert 
will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  College  music? 
The  success  of  the  evening  was  largely  due  to  Messrs  H.  E. 
Macpherson  and  W.  H.  Reed  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  to  G.  G.  Schott  of  Trinity  College,  who  most 
kindly  played.  To  them  and  to  Mr  Tottenham,  who  kindly 
presided,  we  return  our  best  thanks. 

The  second  Smoker  was  held  on  Monday,  26th  February, 
and  gained  for  itself  the  honour  of  the  record  attendance 
of  this  year.  In  the  first  section  of  the  programme  F.  G. 
Cole's  pianoforte  playing  was  particularly  good,  and  in  the 
second  we  were  glad  to  welcome  an  old  fr'iend  in  Leftwich, 
and  a  new  friend  in  C.  A.  Knapp.  At  this  concert,  too,  Dr 
Garrett's  Hope  was  performed  by  a  choir  of  tenors  and  basses. 
We  trust  it  may  be  a  good  omen  for  similar  performances  at 
future  concerts.     Mr  Scott  kindly  presided. 

The  Rehearsals  for  the  May  Concert  have  been  in  full  swing 
this  term,  and  there  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  increase  in  the 
number  of  tenors  and  basses.  The  works  to  be  performed  are 
May  Day  (G.  A.  Macfarren)  and  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  (Fox). 

Theological  Society. 

President— W .  As'iton.     Treasurer— G.  Watkinson.     Secretary— 'K.  O.  P. 
Taylor.     Comnuttec—Y.  M.  Smith  and  W.  B.  Gardner. 
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Five  meetings  have  been  iield  this  term,  the  following  papers 
being  read  : — 

Feb.  2.  Genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  by  G. 
Watkinson. 

Feb.  9.     St  Anselm,  by  C  Floyd. 

Feb.  16.     Immortality  in  the  Psalms,  by  Rev  A.  F.  Torry. 

Feb.  23.     Asceticism,  by  E.  J.  KefFord. 

March  i.  Differences  in  things  indifferent,  by  the  Rev  Dr 
Cunningham  (Trinity). 

There  has  been  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  attendance  at 
meetings  and  in  the  length  of  discussions  this  term. 

The  St  John's  College  Dinner,  17th  April,  1894. 

In  connexion  with  this  Dinner,  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  now 
established  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  following  gentlemen  have 
kindly  consented  to  serve  on  an  '  Honorary  Committee'  : 

The  Rev  C.  Taylor  D.D.,  Master  of  St  John's  College, 

The  Right  Rev  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  D.D., 

The  Right  Hon  Lord  Windsor, 

The  Right  Hon  C  P.  ViUiers  M.P., 

The  Right  Hon  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst  Q.C.  M.P., 

The  Right  Hon  L.  H.  Courtney  M.P., 

Sir  T.  D.  Gibson-Carmichael  Bart., 

Sir  F.  S.  Powell  Bart.  M.P. 


The  Rev  J.  F.  Bateman, 
The  Rev  H.  E.  J.  Bevan, 
The  Rev  Prof  Bonney  D.Sc, 
The  Rev  W.  Bonsey, 
W.  H.  Bonsey  Esq., 
E.  Boulnois  Esq.  M.P., 
The  Rev  E.  W.  Bowling, 
L.  H.  K.  Bushe-Fox  Esq., 
A.  P.  Cameron  Esq., 
L.  H.  Edmunds  Esq., 
A.  E.Elliott  Esq., 
G.  B.  Forster  Esq., 
T.  E.  Forster  Esq.. 
J.  Hartley  Esq.  LL.D., 

C.  O.  S.  Hatton  Esq., 

G.  W.  Hemming  Esq.  Q.C, 
R.  W.  Hogg  Esq., 
R.  Horton  Smith  Esq.  Q.C, 
Prof  W.  H.  H.  Hudson, 
E.  J.  Kefford  Esq., 

D.  M.  Kerly  Esq., 

The  Rev  Prof  Kynaston  D.D., 

E.  L.  Levett  Esq.  Q.C, 
J.  J.  Lister  Esq., 


J.  Lupton  Esq., 

Donald  Macalister  Esq.  M.D., 

W.  McDougall  Esq., 

A.  G.  Marten  Esq.  Q.C  LL.D., 

G.  A.  Mason  Esq., 

The  Rev  A.  H.  Prior, 

E.  J.  Rapson  Esq., 

S.  B.  Reid  Esq., 

C  H.  Rivers  Esq., 

J.  J.  Robinson  Esq., 

H.  J.  Roby  Esq.  M.P.. 

H.  D.  Rolleston  Esq.  M.D., 

W.  N.  Roseveare  Esq., 

Prof  R.  A.  Sampson, 

J.  E.  Sandys  Esq.  Litt.D., 

R.  F.  Scott  Esq., 

G.  C  M.  Smith  Esq., 

N.  P.  Symonds  Esq., 

H.  M.  St  C  Tapper  Esq., 

The  Rev  A.  T.  Wallis, 

The  Rev  J.  T.  Ward, 

The  Ven  Archdeacon  Wilson 

D.D., 
G.  P.  K.  Winlaw  Esq. 
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Honorary  Secretaries — Ernest  Prescott,  70,  Cambridge  Terrace, 
Hyde  Park,  W.,  and  R.  H.  Forster,  Members  Mansions, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

The  following  is  the  corrected  form  of  a  circular  which  has 
been  issued.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  Dinner 
is  for  all  Johnians,  whether  they  have  received  a  circular  or 
not. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  St  John's  College  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  17th,  at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  Holborn,  W.C.,  at  ".30,  when  the 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Horton  Smith,  Q.C. 

Should  you  desire  to  attend  the  Dinner,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  communicate  to  us  your  intention  of  doing  so  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  we  may  expect 
to  be  present. 

Applications  for  tickets  should  be  addressed  to  R.  H.  Porster,  Members 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  The  price  of  tickets  is  8s.  6d.  each  (wine 
not  included). 

We  shall  also  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  show  this  letter  to  any  Johnians 
whom  you  may  meet  as  there  may  be  many  who  would  wish  to  come  to  the 
Dinner,  whom  we  are  unable  to  address  directly. 

Any  communication  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  seats  reaching  us 
not  less  than  two  days  before  the  date  of  the  Dinner  will  be  attended  to  as 
far  as  possible. 

We  remain 

Yours  faithfully 

Ernest  Prescott, 
r.  h.  forstfr, 

Hon.  Secretaries. 

The  College  Mission  in  Walworth. 

Senior  Secretary — Rev  A .  Caldecott.       Senior  Treasurer — Dr  Watson. 
Junior  Secretary — A.  P.  McNeile.         Jutiior  Treasurer — Peter  Green. 

A  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  College  iMission  was  held 
in  the  Master's  Lodge  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  January  28th, 
when  about  65  junior  members  of  the  College,  and  some  senior 
members,  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  Master.  Invitations 
had  been  sent  to  those  of  the  second  and  upper  years  who  had 
shown  themselves  interested  in  our  work  in  South  London.  The 
Master  opened  the  Meeting  with  a  reference  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Mission,  which  had  on  that  day  completed  its  first 
decade,  and  then  introduced  Canon  Jelf  of  Rochester,  University 
Preacher  for  the  day,  who  had  visited  the  Lady  INIargaret  parish 
more  than  once.  In  the  course  of  an  earnest  and  interesting 
address,  Canon  Jelf  spoke  of  the  advantages  which  would  ensue 
from  some  form  of  co-operation  among  the  several  missions  in 
South  London,  and  this  suggestion  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
the  Master  and  other  speakers.  Professor  Mayor  and  Professor 
Livcing  were  present  and  spoke.  Mr  Phillips  had  come  up  the 
day  before,  and  stEiyed  till  Tuesday,  and  was  thus  able  to  renew 
that  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  Mission.    He  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the 
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increasing  numbers  of  men  who  visit  Walworth  in  the  Vacations, 
and  we  were  glad  to  hear  him  say  how  great  was  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  Missioners  felt  from  their  visits. 

At  a  Committee  Meeting  on  Jan.  29  J.  D.  Davies,  C.  P. 
Keeling,  and  F.  Lydall  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  Committee, 
as  representatives  of  the  First  Year,  during  1894. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  two  donations,  recently  received  by 
Dr  Watson,  each  of  ^50,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  debt  has 
been  wiped  off.  One  donor  was  Rev  T.  Browne  M.A.  (B.A.  1830), 
and  the  other  anonymous. 

Our  friends  at  the  Trinity  College  Mission  have  just  lost 
their  Senior  Missioner ;  we  hear  that  one  of  the  Tutors  of 
Trinity  is  likely  to  take  his  place. 

ToYNBEE  Hall. 

(28  Commercial  Street,  near  Aldgate  Station,  E.). 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Lecture-room  VI  on  February  28  with 
Dr  D.  INIacAlister  in  the  chair.  Canon  Barnett,  the  Warden, 
was  announced  to  speak  on  '  The  history  of  Toynbee  Hall,'  but 
at  the  last  moment  telegraphed  his  inability  to  come.  His  place 
was  taken  by  two  residents,  Mr  T.  J.  Jeffrey  of  Peterhouse  and 
Mr  H.  M.  Richards  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  who  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Professor 
Macalister  who  spoke  of  the  effect  Toynbee  Hall  has  had  in 
producing  better  feeling  and  more  understanding  between 
classes. 

The  Annual  Loan  Exhibition  of  Pictures  will  be  open  daily 
from  March  20  to  April  8  inclusive.  The  Committee  is  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  men  to  take  '  watches '  of  two  or  three 
hours  so  as  to  ensure  order  in  the  rooms,  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  visitors,  and  guard  the  pictures.  The  'watches'  are 
from  JO  to  12,  12  to  2,  2  to  4.30,  4.30  to  7,  and  7  to  10  daily 
(Sundays  included).  Anyone  willing  to  assist  should  com- 
municate with  Mr  W.  Paterson,  Toynbee  Hall. 

Members  of  the  College  who  may  be  in  London  during  the 
vacation  will  find  this  a  specially  good  opportunity  for  making 
acquaintance  with  Toynbee  Hall  and  inspecting  the  various 
buildings  connected  with  it.  If  they  would  like  to  spend  a 
night  or  a  longer  time  there,  they  should  write  to  Mr  E.  Aves, 
Toynbee  Hall.  The  charge  for  one  night  (dinner,  bed,  and 
breakfast)  is  5/-. 


THE   LIBRARY. 


♦   The  asterisk  denotes  past  or  present  Members  of  the  College, 

Donations    and    Additions    to    the   Library   durinj 
Quarter  ending  Christmas   1893. 

Donations. 

DONORS. 
McAulay     (A.)        Utility    of    Quaternions    in 

Pliysics.     8vo.     Lond.     1893.      3.30.13  .. 
Lancaster.    The  County  Council  for  the  County 

Palatine    of    Lancaster.      Report    of    the 

Director  of  Technical  Instruction,    J.   A. 

Bennion,  M.A.,  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 

1892.     fol.  Preston,  1893     

♦Wordsworth  (Wm.)     Catalogue  of  the  varied 

and  valuable  Library   of  William  Words- 
worth,   sold   by  auction  July,   1859.     8vo. 

Preston,  1859.     4-36-26*  . . )  Dr  D.  MacAlister 

Jackson   (D.    C.)     A  lext-Book   on   Electro-  / 

Magnetism  and  the  Construction  of  Dyna- 
mos.     Vol.    I.     Bvo.     New   York,    1893. 

3.31.23 

Potter  (M.  C.)     An  elementary  Text-Book  of 

Agricultural  Botany.     8vo.     Lond.     1893. 

3-29-38 

Ziwet    (Alex.)      An    elementary    Treatise    on 

theoretical  Mechanics.     Part  ii  :  Introduc- 
tion  to   Dynamics ;    Statics.      8vo.     New 

York,  1 893.     3.30. 1 2* - 

♦Allen  (F.  J.)     Choice  English  Lyrics  set  to) 

Music  by  F.  J.  A.      sm.    fol.     Lond.  and  j     i he  Composer. 

Leipzig,'i892.     2.36.73    J 

Smith   (Strother  A.)     The   Times  Newspaper  \ 

and  the  Clinaate   of  Rome.     8vo.     Lond.  I    ,,   _   _   „  ,, 

1878.     3.26.19 Mr  F.  J.  Sebley. 

School-Boy  Reminiscences.     A  Poem.     By  an  ) 

Undergraduate.  8vo.   Camb.  1844.  4.38.49. 
*Lupton  (Rev    J.    H.)    B.D.      The   Influence) 

of    Dean    Colet    upon    the    Reformation  \    The  Author. 

of  the  English  Church.     8vo.     Lond.  1893.  l 

1 1. 16. 24* ' 

Koehler   (J.)     Exercises   de   Geometric   analy- 

tique  et  de  Geometrie  superieure.     2  Parts. 

8vo.     Paris,  1886— 88.     3.23.85.86.... 
Schroeter  (Dr  H.)     Die    Theorie   der   ebenen  I 

Kurven   dritter  Ordnung.     8vo.     Leipzig, 

1888.       3.23.87      ;..,.... 

Caporali    (E.)     Memorie    di   Geometria.     Svo. 

Napoli,  1888.     3.23.88     I  Mr  Scott. 

Darboux  (G.)     Sur  une  Classe  remarquable  de 

Courbes  et  de  Surfaces  Algebriques  et  sur  ] 

la  Theorie  des  Imaginaires.     8vo.     Paris, 

1873.     3-23-89 •. 

Kotter  (Dr  E.)      Griindzuge  einer  rein  geome- 

trischcn  Theorie  der  algebraischen  ebenen 

Curven.     4to.     Berlin,  1887.     3.32.66., 
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Harland  (John).  Genealogy  of  the  Pilkingtons 
of  Lancashire.  Edited  by  W.  E.  A. 
Axon.  4to.  Printed  for  private  circula- 
tion.    1875.     10.3 1.79 

Macdonald  (Rev  G.  W.)  The  Holbeach 
Parish  Register  of  Baptisms,  Marriages, 
and  Buiials,  A.D.  1606  and  1613 — 1641. 
8vo.    Lincohi,  1892.      1031.80   

•Wickenden  (Rev  W.)  Poems.  5th  Edition. 
8vo.     Lond.  1859.     4.38.51     

•Butler  (Samuel)  A  First  Year  in  Canter- 
bury Settlement.  8vo.  Lond.  1863. 
10.32.14 ' 

Omont  (Henri).  Inventaire  Sommaire  des  \ 
Manuscrits  Grecs  de  la  Bibliotheque  ( 
Nationale.     3  Parts.     8vo.     Paris,    1886—  ( 

88.     7.35-43    ' 

Boutell  (Rev  C.)  The  Monumental  Brasses  I 
of  England.     8vo.     Lond.  1849.      ro. 12.45.  ) 

•  Bonney  (Dr  T.  G.)  The  Story  of  our  Planet.  I 
8vo.     Lond.  1893.     3.26.25     i 

Roumanian  Question  (The)  in  Transylvania  and 
in  Hungary.  Reply  of  the  Roumanian 
Students  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  &c. 
8vo.     Vienna,  1892 

Kennedy  (B.   H.)     The  Psalter  or  Psalms  o{\ 
David    in    English    Verse.      8vo.     Camb. 
i860.     1 1. 19.44 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Catalogue  of  printed 
Books  in  Balliol  College  Library.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1871.     Hh.  1.31 

Robert  (Ulysse).  Inventaire  Sommaire  des 
Manuscrits  des  Bibliotheques  de  France 
dont  les  catalogues  n'ont  pas  ete  imprimes. 
8vo.     Paris  1879 — 82.     7.35.42 

Atkinson  (Robert).  On  South-Coptic  Texts :  a 
Criticism  on  M.  Bonriant's  "  Eloges  du 
Martyr  Victor,  fills  de  Romanus."  (Paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy). 
8vo.     Dublin,  1893.     Library  Table 

Uhlemann  (Dr  M.)  Handbnch  der  gesammten 
agyptischen  Alterthumskunde.  4Thle.  (in 
I).     8vo.     Leipzig,  1857 — 58.     10.30.78.. 

[Wadd  (William)].  Nuga;  Canorse  ;  or,  Epita- 
phian  Mementos  (in  Stone-Cutters'  verse)  of 
the  Medici  Family  of  modern  times.  By 
Unus  Quorum.  8vo.  Lond.  1827. 
11.24.50~'. 

Gothein  (Marie).  William  Wordsworth*,  sein 
Leben,  seine  Werke,  seine  Zeitgenossen.  2 
Bde.     8vo.     Halle  a  S.      1893    

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  1889 — 90.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Wash- 
ington, 1893.     11.41.20,21 

Cayley  (Arthur).  Collected  Mathematical 
Papers.  Vol.  VI.  4to.  Cambridge,  1893. 
340.6 

•  Rapson  (E.  J.)  Markoff's  unpublished  Coins  \ 
of  the  Arsacidae.  (Reprinted  from  the  I 
Numismatic  Chronicle.     Vol.  XIII).     8vo.  j 

Lond.  1893 J 

VOL.   XVIII. 


Mr  Scott. 


Dr  Sandys. 

S.  W.  Key,  Esq. 
The  Author. 

The  National  Roumanian 
League. 


Professor  Mayor. 


Mr  Pendlebury. 

Bureau      of     Education 
U.S.A. 

Mr  Webb. 


The  Author. 
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Additions. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian    Society.     Proceedings  and   Communications.     No. 

xxxiv.     i8qi — 92.     Library  Table. 
Clark  (Andrew).     The    Colleges  of  Oxford :    their  History  and  Traditions. 

Contributed  by  Members  of  the  Colleges.    Edited  by  A.  C.    8vo.    Lond. 

1891.     5.28.50. 
Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum.      Vol  XXVL      S.  Optati 

Milevitani  libri  VII.     Ex  recog.  C.  Ziwsa.     8vo.     Vindobonae,  1893. 
Dictionary    (New    English)  on    Historical  Principles.     Edited  by  J.  A.    H. 

Murray.     Part  viii,  sect.  i.     (Crouchmas — Czech).     1893. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.     Vol  XXXVI. 

(Malthus — Mason).     8vo.     Lond.  1893.     7.4.36. 
Diodorus.     Bibliotheca  Historica.     Recog.  F.    Vogel.     Vol  III.     Teubner 

Text.     Svo.     Lipsiae,  1893. 
•  Doria   (Rev.    S.)     The    Grammar   Schools   of  Britain :  a  Poem,  in  three 

cantos.     Svo.     Lond.    1840.     4.38.50. 
Egypt   Exploration    Fund.      Archceological    Report    1892 — 93.      Edited   by 

F.  L.  Griffith.     4to.     Lond.  1893.     Library  Table. 
♦Evans  (T.  Saunders).     Latin  and  Greek  Verse.     Edited  with  Memoir  by  the 

Rev.  Joseph  Waite.     8vo.     Camb.  1893.     7'3i'3' 
Foster  (Joseph).     The  Register  of  Admissions  to  Gray's  Inn,  1521 — 1889, 

together  with  the  Register  of  Marriages  in  Gray's  Inn  Chapel,  1695 — 

1754.     4to.     Lond.  1889.     5.25  60. 
*Foxwell  (E.)  and  T.  C.  Farrer.     Express  Trains  English  andForeign,  being 

a    Statistical  Account  of  all  the   Express  Trains  of  the  World.     Svo. 

Lond.  1889.     1.36.48. 
Hatch  (E.)  and  H.  A.  Redpath.     A  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint.     Part 

iii  [i.-naipnv  —  iM^nX).     4to.     Oxford,  1893. 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society,     Vol  V.     Missale  ad  usum  Ecclesie  "Westmonas- 

teriensis.      Curante    Joh.    W.    Legg.      Ease.    ii.     Svo.      Lond.     1893. 

11. 16.44. 

Vol  VI.     Officum    ecclesiasticum   Abbatum   secundum  usum 

Eveshamensis  Monasterii.     Curante  H.  A.  Wilson.      Svo.     Lond.  1893. 

11. 16.45. 

Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.  Legum  Sect.  ii.  Capitularia  Regum 
Francorum.     Tom  IT.     Pars  2da.     ^to.     Hannoverae,  1893. 

Monumenta  Linguae  Ibericae.  Edidit  A.  Hiibner.  4to.  Berolini,  1893. 
Ee.  10. 38. 

*Newcome  (Heniy).  The  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  from  Sept. 
30,  1661,  to  Sept.  29,  1663.  Edidit  by  Thomas,  Heywood  (Chethana 
Society).      1S49.      11.23. 47. 

Paulys  Real  Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Altertumswissenschaft.  Neue 
Bearbeitung.  Herausg.  von  G.  Wissowa.  ler.  Halbband  (Aal — Alex- 
andres).    Svo.     Stuttgart,  1893.     Library  Table. 

Plautus.  Comoediae.  Ex  recens.  Geo.  Goetz  et  F.  Schoell.  Fasc.  i. 
Teubner  Text.     Svo.     Lipsiae,  1893, 

*  Roe  (James).     Twenty  Sermons.     Svo.     York,  1766.     Hh.13.16. 

Rolls'  Publications.  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.     Vol  XIIL     Part  ii.     Svo.     Lond.  1893.     5-i- 

Calendar  of  the  Close  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 

Office.     Edward  II.     a.d.  1313 — 1318.     Svo.     Lond.  1S93.     5.40. 

Records  of  the  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster  on  the  28th 


of  February,    1305.     Edited  by  F.  W.    Maitland.     Svo.     Lond.  1893. 

542. 
Scottish  Record  Publications.     The  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland.     Edited 

by  G.  Burnett  and  A.  J.  G.  Mackay.     Vol  XIV.     A.D.   1513 — 1522. 

Svo.     Edin.  1893. 
*  Seddon  (Thomas).     Letters  written  to  an  Officer  in  the  Army  on  various 

Subjects,    religious,  moral,  and   political.     2   Vols.     Svo.    Warrington, 

1786.     Dd.ii.27,28. 
Syrianus.      In   Hermogenem    Commentaria.       Edidit    H.    Rabe.    Vol    II. 

Teubner  Text.     Svo.     Lipsiae,  1893. 
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OSPRINGE 

PARISH  MAGAZINE 


„„  (  Rev.  Canon  Griffin,  B.D.,  The  Vicarage. 

@l<?i^g^      j  Rey_  C,  E_  Matthews,  L.Th.,  Queen  Court. 


Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Watson-Smith. 


)  Mr.  C.  L.  Watson- Smith,  M.A. 
§t6csnicn—  j  ^^^  j   p   j^   B^^.,,ps. 

■^artsB  ^t^eroeers— Mr.  J.  F.  Hope.      Mr   E.  Partis. 
■^\%vts5B  ^Cerfi— Mr.  Lott. 

^rganisf  anb  ^Boirmasier— Mr.  C.  H.  Drake. 
^orematt  of  "gScCC-'gltitgers— Mr.  H.  Bcrling. 


PRICE,    THREE-HALF-PENCE, 

OR,    BY   POST,   TWOPEKCE. 


^^ 
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OSPEINGE   PARISH   MAGAZINE. 


CHUECH    BRIEFS. 

Church  Briefs  were  Letters  issued 
by  Eoyal  Authority  recommending 
purposes  specified  in  them  to  the 
charity  of  Christian  people.  They 
were  given  for  the  relief  of  sudden 
distress  which  may  have  fallen  on  any 
place,  by  fire  or  flood  perhaps,  for 
the  re-building  of  decayed  churches, 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  a  work 
of  mercy  which  seems  to  have  been 
much  needed  when  ships  from 
"Barbary"  could  range  over  the  seas 
and  carry  into  slavery  the  crews  of 
any  vessel  which  they  could  over- 
power. Such  calls  on  charity  were 
described  in  briefs  to  be  read  in 
church  after  the  ISicene  Creed  as  the 
rubric  in  the  Prayer  Book  still  pro- 
vides, and  alms  in  accordance  with 
them  were  received  at  the  offertory 
or  collected  by  the  parish  officers 
from  house  to  house.  Collectors  came 
round  at  times  to  receive  the  moneys 
thus  raised. 

Our  Churchwardens  books  shew 
some  of  the  purposes  for  which  briefs 
were  given,  and  the  results  in  our 
parish.  For  instance,  in  the  year 
1725,  the  record  is 

s.  d. 

July25.  Brief  for  Market  Lavington   2   8 

Sept.  5.        ,,         Darlaston  Church   1   4 

,,     28.        ,,        EastMorden      ..2   8 

Oct.  10.         ,,         J, avington Church   3   4 

).     17-        ,,         Great     Bowlas 

Church     . .      ..23 

The  fees  in  the  Government  office 
whence  a  brief  was  issued,  the  ex- 
pense of  circulating  copies  of  the 
briefs  and  afterwards  collecting  the 
money  contributed  in  reply  to  it,  in 
days  when  postage  and  travelling 
were  so  much  more  costly  than  they 
are  now,  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
money  raised  that  sometimes  less  thnn 
half  of  it  reached  the  benevolent 
purpose  intended.  This  may  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  for  which  in 
the  earlier  years  of  thiscentury  theuse 
of  briefs  was  dropped.  They  were 
succeeded  for  a  time  by  Boyal  Letters, 
issued  one  every  year  to  k'commcnd 


collections  to  be  made  in  Church  for 
one  of  these  Societies,  taken  in  suc- 
cession, the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
the  National  Society  for  H  ducation, 
and  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society.  These  Royal  Letters  were 
discontinued  about  the  year  1850. 

BELL  NEWS. 
"We  are  pleased  to  record  that  two 
peals  have  been  rung  on  our  bells 
recently ;  and  the  following  parti- 
culars concerning  them  are  extracted 
from  Bell  JSeics  : — 

On  Monday  in  Easter  Week  some 
members  of  the  Ancient  Society  of 
College  Youthsandof  the  Kent  County 
Association  rang  a  peal  of  Treble  Bob 
Major,  5024  changes  in  the  Kent 
Variation,  in  two  hours  fifty-five 
minutes. 

Albert  J.  Lincoln Treble. 

Thomas  Mannering 2 

Henry  J.  Button ."       3 

Eev.  F.  J.  0.  Helmore   ......       4 

William  Haigh 5 

Frederick  French    6 

Charles  Waterman 7 

Gabriel  LindofE    Tenor. 

Composed  and  conducted  by  G. 
Lindoff.  This  is  the  first  peal  of 
Major  on  the  bells.  Messrs.  Lincoln 
and  button comefromLeiston,Suffolk. 
On  Wednesday,  May  11th,  some 
members  of  the  Kent  County  Associ- 
ation rang  a  peal  of  Grtindsire  Triples, 
5040  changes  (Eev.  C.  D.  P.  Davies' 
Variation  of  Holt's  6-Part)  in  two 
hours  fifty -five  minutes  : — 

Harry  Wallis     Treble. 

Edward  E.  J'oreman   2 

Albert  Biggs 3 

Edgar  HolhKlay   4 

Charles  Conchman 5 

Charles  L.  Graham fi 

George  A.  Fausoin 7 

William  G.  Lucas  Teiior. 

Conducted  by  G.  A.  Pansom.  This 
is  the  first  peal  in  the  method  on  the 
bells. 

The  following  have  been  ap- 
pointed Pingers  by  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens :— J.  P.  D.    Barnes, 


Aiilhor 


A  JUNE    RAMBLE. 

BY  THE  REV.  THEODORE  WOOD,  F.E.S., 
of  "  Our  Insect  Allies^'  "  Our  Bird  Allies;'  ''Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.    Wood"  etc.,  etc. 

N  June  we  shall  find  far  more      active  climber  is  likely  to  be  able  to 


than  enough  to  occupy  our 
attention  during  the  longest 
of  country  rambles.  Indeed,  the 
wealth  of  life  around  us  will  be  almost 
bewildering,  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  how  best  to  occupy  the  limited 
time  at  our  disposal. 

A  squirrel  crosses  the  glade  in  front 
of  us,  and  scampers  with  marvellous 
agility  up  the  nearest  tree-trunk, 
whisking  quickly  round  to  the  farther 
side,  so  as  to  be  out  of  our  sight  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  Be  sure  his 
nest  is  not  very  far  off;  for  squirrels 
have  nests,  like  birds  and  harvest-mice, 
and  very  neat  and  cosy  little  dwellings 
they  are.  Made  of  moss  and  leaves 
and  grass,  its  walls  are  so  admirably 
woven  that  never  a  drop  of  rain  can 
penetrate  them,  while  the  fiercest  wind 
may  do  its  worst,  yet  never  blow  it 
from  its  place.  It  is  almost  spherical 
in  shape,  and  always  carefully  hidden  ; 
and,  even  when  discovered,  only  a  very 
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reach  it. 

I  once,  and  only  once,  saw  a  squirrel 
fall  from  a  tree.  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  was  underneath  him,  with  a  catapult 
(I  was  only  ten  years  old  at  the  time) ; 
and  in  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  range 
of  my  bullets — which,  save  by  the 
most  marvellous  of  flukes  would  never 
have  hit  him — he  missed  his  footing 
and  came  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
I  rushed  up  to  the  spot  with  some 
qualms  of  conscience,  expecting  to 
find  a  crushed  and  bleeding  carcase. 
But  he  had  hardly  touched  the  ground 
before  he  was  up  and  off  again, 
galloping  away  to  the  nearest  tree  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  And 
so  I  learned  that  a  squirrel,  when  he 
does  slip,  has  only  to  stretch  out  his 
legs  to  convert  himself  into  a  living 
parachute,  which  floats  rather  than 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  alights,  per- 
fectly uninjured. 

A    corn-crake    is    croaking    away 
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cheerily  in  yonder  field.  What  an 
odd  thing  it  is  that  you  can  never 
judge  of  the  bird's  whereabouts  by 
the  direction  of  its  cry.  Or  is  it  that 
it  runs  so  swiftly,  and  threads  its  way 
through  the  herbage  so  easily,  that  it 
takes  a  positive  delight  in  constantly 
shifting  its  quarters,  as  though  on 
purpose  to  puzzle  one  ?  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  is  undoubted. 
You  hear  a  corn-crake  calling  in  front 
of  you,  and  walk  straight  up  to  him, 
and  lo  !  he  is  behind  you.  You  turn 
round,  and  retrace  your  steps,  and 
before  you  have  gone  five  paces  he  is 
twenty  yards  away  to  the  right  or  left. 
There  is  only  one  bird,  for  if  there 
were  two  or  three  you  would  hear  them 
croaking  simultaneously.  But  there  is 
no  getting  near  him,  and  at  last  you  go 
away  with  an  impression  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  a  kindof  live  conjuring  trick, 
or  a  feathered  ventriloquist,  and  that 
if  you  had  only  gone  straight  on  at 
first  you  would  have  found  him. 

Many  people — most  people,  in  fact 
— consider  thatbeetlesare unattractive 
and  even  ugly  creatures.  They  judge, 
of  course,  from  the  well-known  in- 
habitant of  our  kitchens,  which  they 
wi/l  call  a  "  black-beetle,"  although  it 
is  not  black,  and  is  not  a  beetle  !  But 
I  wish  they  could  just  see  the  wonder- 
ful little  beetles  which  are  sunning 
themselves  on  the  reeds  by  the  edge 
of  this  pond.  Not  even  the  most 
prejudiced  of  mortals  could  affirm 
that  they  are  ugly  !  They  are  literally 
glowing  with  every  colour  of  the  rain- 
bow. They  glisten  with  a  wonderful 
metallic  sheen.  When  we  look  at 
them  closely,  we  see  that  head,  body, 
and  limbs  are  an  azure,  green,  or 
golden  field  set  with  glittering  jewels. 
Flashing  in  the  sunlight,  altering  their 
hues  with  every  change  of  position, 
they  make  one  think  of  the  glories 
of  Aladdin's  fairy  palace.  And  one 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  they 
enjoy  one  another's  beauty,  and  are 
made  a  little  bit  happier  by  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  gaily  caparisoned, 
and  pleasant  to  look  upon  in  the 
sight  of  their  fellows. 


What  is  that  shadowy  figure  hovef^ 
Ing  in  front  of  yonder  honeysuckle 
blossom  ?  As  w^e  move,  it  vanishes  5 
we  cannot  see  how  or  whither. 
When  we  stand  still  for  a  moment 
it  reappears,  in  the  same  sudden, 
mysterious  way.  It  is  a  Humming- 
bird Hawk  Moth,  and  while  it  hovers 
motionless  in  front  of  the  flower  its 
long  trunk  is  uncoiled  and  plunged 
into  the  blossom ;  and  it  is  busy  suck- 
ing up  the  sweet  juices  which  form 
the  whole  of  its  slender  sustenance.  J 

This  spray  of  hawthorn  bloom  is  1 
simply  alive  with  little  beetles.  A 
long-legged  "soldier"  is  walking 
across  it,  on  predatory  excursion 
bent.  A  number  of  soft-bodied  little 
creatures,  all  bedight  with  red  and 
blue,  are  jostling  one  another  for  place. 
A  bright  red  weevil  is  marching  from 
blossom  to  blossom  with  a  leisurely 
and  stately  mien,  and  no  doubt 
fancying  himself  to  be  quite  as  big 
and  important  as  a  stag-beetle.  Then 
there  are  flat  yellow  beetles,  flat  green 
beetles,  and  flat  black  beetles,  all  very 
small,  and  all  with  very  short  stout 
legs.  When  we  shake  the  bough  over 
a  sheet  of  paper,  they  come  tumbling 
down  in  dozens  and  scores.  If  there 
are  so  many  on  this  one  branch  of 
blossom,  what  multitudes  must  there 
be  on  this  long  hedge,  which  from 
end  to  end  is  a  sheet  of  purest  white  ! 

A  rustle  in  the  herbage,  very  slight, 
but  most  characteristic  to  the  practised 
ear,  tells  that  a  grass  snake  has  just 
glided  out  of  our  way.  We  do  fwt 
seek  to  capture  it ;  not  because  it  is 
venomous,  for  poison  fangs  it  has 
none,  but  because  it  has  the  most 
unpleasant  property,  v/hen  handled, 
of  pouring  out  a  highly  disagreeable 
odour,  which  clings  perseveringly  to 
the  hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  re- 
moved even  by  repeated  washings. 
It  is  said  that,  if  you  catch  the  snake 
and  treat  him  kindly,  he  will  learn  to 
recognise  you  in  course  of  time,  and 
refrain  from  bedewing  you  with  his 
objectionable  perfume.  But  we  have 
never  summoned  up  sufficient  courage 
to  try  the  experiment ! 
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Most  of  the  birds  have  hatched  out 
their  Httle  ones,  many  of  which  are 
already  fledged  and  flying.  But  some, 
such  as  the  fly-catcher,  which  reach 
us  late,  are  still  sitting  upon  their  eggs, 
while  a  few  are  diligently  bringing  a 
second  or  even  a  third  family  into  the 
world.  The  nightingale  is  silent,  and 
though  the  cuckoo  is  still  trying  his 
hardest  to  call,  he  meets  with  but  very 
indifferent  success.  "Three  kookes  to 
one  koo,"  as  an  old  writer  puts  it,  is  all 
that  he  can  manage  now,  and  his  voice 
is  hoarse,  and  obviously  breaking  fast. 


Butterflies  are  sunning  themselves 
on  every  flower,  moths  resting  on 
every  tree,  bees  busily  working,  flies 
and  little  beetles  dancing  in  the  air, 
every  leaf,  almost,  is  teeming  with 
life,  and  even  the  ground  beneath  our 
feet  swarms  with  its  crawling  tenants. 
Our  ramble  may  be  short  in  point  of 
distance,  but  it  will  prove  a  long  one 
in  point  of  time.  And  even  if  we 
are  out  all  day  we  shall  not  succeed 
in  seeing  one-tenth,  nor  yet  one- 
hundredth  part  of  all  there  is  to  be 
seen. 


A  GOOD   POSITION. 

BY  E.  A.   CAMPBELL, 

Author  of  "Pierre  Richards"    "Sowing  and  Eeaping,^'   "  The  Aftermath,''' 
"Miss  Priss,"  etc. 

Chapter  XI. 
mona's  anxieties. 


there  anything  more  dreary, 
more  crushing  in  life  than  the 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
loss  or  the  blow  which  has 
overtaken  us  has  passed  out 
of  its  first  stage  of  sharp  pain 
and  suffering,  and  has  fixed 
itself  upon  us  as  a  part  of  the 
monotony  of  life's  common- 
places ;  when  we  measure  it, 
not  by  the  misery  it  has 
brought,  but  by  the  absence 
of  what  it  has  taken  away ; 
when  we  feel  that  life's  spring  is  gone  but  that  life's  routine  must  continue  ? 
This,  after  a  while,  was  the  phase  of  suffering  which  overtook  Mona.  A 
certain  sense  of  exaltation  had  for  a  time  followed  her  little  act  of  heroism  in 
giving  up  her  lover.  Then  the  rearrangement  of  the  household  to  meet  the 
new  order  of  aff'airs  ;  nurse  must  be  dispensed  with,  though  Jane  clung  faithfully 
to  "  Miss  Mona,"  declaring,  when  the  choice  of  leaving  was  given  her,  that 
she  could  "do  the  work  of  the  house  and  look  after  the  children  too,  and 
think  nothing  of  it."  But  as  the  months  passed  by,  unmarked  by  any  definite 
change  for  the  better  in  her  father's  health,  and  filled  only  with  much  drudgery, 
anxiety,  and  hard  work,  Mona's  spirit  began  to  fail  her ;  the  full  realisation  of 
her  loss  had  come  upon  her,  and  she  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  lay  down  the 
burden  and  give  way  to  despair.  Why  was  she  to  bear  so  much  alone  ?  Mrs. 
Marillier  and  Coney  had  already  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Mr.  Marillier's 
iflness,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  and  as  far  as  their  means  would  allow,  they 
were  mi.xing  in  the  little  society  of  Bentworth. 
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"  I  wish  I  could  think  hke  you  do, 
Mona,"  said  Coney,  with  a  sigh ;  "there 
is  always  the  difference  between  you 
and  me  as  between  Principle  and 
Policy, — I  am  always  on  the  look-out 
for  a  good  chance,  and  you  for  what 
is  right  to  do." 

"  But  after  all,  dear,  you  sink 
your  policy  in  principle,  you  always 
let  the  better  part  of  your  nature 
conquer ! " 

"Not  always,  I  fear,  and  perhaps 
in  a  week  I  shall  be  sighing  after 
policy  again,  especially  when  any 
particularly  unpleasant  domestic  knot 
requires  unravelling.  I'm  a  creature 
of  impulses,  and  not  of  fixed  principles, 
and  my  last  impulse  is  to  run  away 
from  all  the  home  worries.  I  think 
I  should  be  helping  more  if  I  relieved 
you  of  my  presence.  I  can  do  so  little 
here,  and  I  am  an  expense.  Yesterday 
I  heard  Mrs.  De  Vigne  saying  she 
was  trying  to  find  a  governess  for 
her  sister.  She  is  a  semi-invalid, 
and  she  wants  some  one  who  is  nice 
and  bright  as  a  kind  of  companion 
to  the  elder  daughter,  and  to  teach 
the  little  one.  I  think  I  am  bright 
enough,  don't  you?  I'll  put  on  my 
hat  and  go  down  to  Mrs.  De  Vigne 
at  once." 

And  in  spite  of  protestations  from 
her  mother,  and  advice  from  Mona 
to  think  well  about  it.  Coney  danced 
off,  returning  in  half  an  hour  to  say 
that  it  was  all  arranged.  Mrs.  De 
Vigne  would  write  to  her  sister  at 
once  and  arrange  the  date  of  her 
coming. 

By  the  end  of  another  week  Coney 
had  gone,  and  cheered  the  drooping 
spirits  of  those  at  home  by  her  bright 
letters,  describing  the  kind  reception 
she  had  met  with  from  Mrs.  De  Vigne 
and  her  daughter,  and  expressing 
general  content  with  her  occupation 
and  surroundings.  Mona  reproached 
herself  each  time  she  read  the  letters 
for  having  herself  given  way  to  dis- 
content and  repinings,  and  a  letter 
from  Lady  Rosamund  still  further 
pricked  her  conscience.  "You  have 
been  dull  and  depressed,  dear,"  it  said. 


"I  can  tell  it  by  the  tone  of  your 
letters  ;  don't  forget  Thomas  a  Kempis 
— bear  the  cross  and  it  will  bear  you  ; 
and  don't  forget,  too,  that  we  want 
daily  and  hourly  help  and  support  to 
keep  us  right.  We  must  not  expect 
to  get  our  strength  and  comfort  in  a 
large  bulk,  but  it  just  comes  for 
the  need  of  the  moment  if  we  ask 
for  it." 

The  year  had  passed  and  gone,  and 
Stafford  Fellowes,  true  to  his  word, 
had  come  to  Bentworth  and  again 
pleaded  his  case;  but  Mona  was 
staunch  to  her  duties  and  convictions. 
"  I  am  needed  here,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  feel  I  should  be  doing  wrong  if  I 
were  to  go  away.  Try  not  to  think  of 
me  other  than  as  a  true  friend."  And 
again  in  another  year,  when  the  faith- 
ful lover  once  more  appeared,  the 
answer  was  the  same.  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  wanted  more  than  ever,  though  I 
am  glad  to  say  there  is  a  slight  change 
for  the  better  in  my  father's  condition ; 
but  my  place  is  here — the  children 
want  me — indeed,  indeed,  you  must 
not  ask  me  to  go  away.  Stafford, 
I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so 
cruel,"  and  she  looked  at  him  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Cruel !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  cruel ! 
to  take  you  away  from  the  life  which 
is  sapping  your  youth  and  strength, 
weighing  down  your  spirits,  and  under- 
mining your  health ;  do  you  call  that 
cruel ?  " 

"  To  others,  if  not  to  me  3  they 
want  me." 

"  So  do  I." 

"  But  they  need  me,  you  can  stand 
alone  ;  they  require  my  aid.  And  oh, 
Stafford,  if  you  could  but  see  it,  you 
are  cruel,  when  you  try  to  make  me 
discontented  with  my  duty.  Do  not 
urge  me ;  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  may 
be  more  wanted  than  ever." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mona  realised 
the  truth  of  her  presentiment.  On 
the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which 
Stafford  Fellowes  had  left  her,  she 
had  gone  alone  for  a  walk,  his  re- 
proachful words  still  ringing  in  her 
ears ;  she  felt  tired  both  bodily  and 
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mentally,    and    felt 
she    must    have    a 
time     of    quietude, 
so   as    to    give    her 
mind   a    chance    of 
settling  to  its  usual 
routine  of  thought, 
and   there   were    so 
many   things   to  be 
thought   about. 
How  was  her  father's 
life    insurance    pay- 
ment   to    be    met  ? 
For   Mona   had   in- 
sisted that  this  must 
be  kept  up,  although 
her  mother  had  been 
willing      to      forgo 
future  advantages  for 
present    comfort. 
And    the    children, 
how   were   they  to   be   still  kept  at 
school  ?     The  two  younger  ones  she 
taught  and  tended  herself,   but  she 
had  struggled  hard ;  and  Coney  had 
helped  as  far  as  she  could  to  keep 
Norah,  Dulcie,  and   Phil  at  school, 
knowing  how  necessary  it  would  be 
for    them    to    get    every    advantage 
that  education  could  offer.     But  ex- 
penses had  increased,  and  she  scarcely 
knew    how,    during    the    last    half- 
year,  and  she  was  puzzled  to  know 
how  the  school  bills  were  to  be  paid. 
Pondering  painfully,  she  walked  on, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down  ;  the  grassy 
lane  was  but  little  frequented,  twilight 
was   fast    falling,  and   by-and-by  the 
calm  influence  of  the  hour  stole  over 
her,  bringing  comfort  with   it.     She 
paused  and  leaned  over  a  gate.    "  Oh, 
how  faithless  I  am !  "  she  exclaimed 
to  herself,  "  why  can  I  not  trust  more  ? 
I  am  troubling,  and  never  thinking  of 
the  promise,   'Thy  God  shall  supply 
all  thy  need.'     A  way  will  be  opened, 
I   shall  find  out  what  is  best  to  do 
without  repining  about  it,"  and  wiping 
her  eyes  she  turned  towards   home, 
when  a  voice,  a  bright  gay  voice,  struck 
upon  her  ear.    The  speaker  was  close 
at  hand,  though  hidden  by  the  winding 
pf  the  lane. 

"  And  you  will  love  nie  always,  and 


THE  SPEAKER   WAS   CLOSE   AT   HAND," 

always,  and  you  will  leave  me  never, 
never  ? "  said  the  gay  voice,  in  a 
decidedly  foreign  accent. 

"  I  will  love  you  always,  and  I  will 
never  leave  you,  my  pet,"  was  the 
answer,  in  a  voice  well  known  to 
Mona. 

She  turned,  the  colour  forsaking  her 
face,  to  see  Tom  with  a  pretty  little 
girl  clinging  to  his  arm,  while  he 
looked  down  lovingly  into  the  piquant 
face.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  brother  or  sister  looked  the 
more  startled. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here," 
said  Mona,  regaining  her  composure 
first.  "  I  thought  you  were  spending 
the  evening  with  Mr.  Glaisby." 

"  Oh,  I  left  there  half  an  hour  ago  ; 
the  evening  was  too  pleasant  to  be 
spent  with  those  old  fogies,  and  I 
came  up  here  for  a  stroll,"  said  Tom, 
awkwardly  enough. 

"  And  the  young  lady,  will  you  not 
introduce  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ah !  of  course  ;  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Mademoiselle  Virien — my 
sister  Mona." 

An  awkward  pause  followed,  broken 
by  the  young  girl. 

"  You  are  angry,  I  fear.  Made- 
moiselle. You  perhaps  heard  and  are 
angry  with  me  and  with  Tom,  but  the 
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fault  is  mine.  I  should  not  have  speak 
so  loud.  Tom,  he  tells  me  always 
not  to  speak  so  loud  and  so  fast,  that 
I  am  not  prudent,  and  now  I  see  I 
have  made  you  angry  and  perhaps 
brought  the  trouble  upon  him." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  am  pained 
and  grieved.  I  was  not  aware  of  my 
brother's  acquaintance  with  you.  I 
think  I  know  your  face,  but  I  do  not 
remember  meeting  you  before,  and  it 
came  upon  me  as  a  surprise  to  hear 
my  brother  speaking  of  his  love  for 
you." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  seen  me  before, 
but  I  am  not  of  your  class,  your 
position.  I  am  only  a  milliner  for 
Mr.  Brown,  in  the  High  Street,  and 
so  you  would  not  know  me.  I  am 
sorry  if  you  are  displeased,  but  for 
myself  I  cannot  be  sorry,  for  I  love 
him,  my  Tom,  and  he  loves  me.  Is 
it  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  that's  about  it,"  said  Tom  in 
a  very  shame-faced  manner ;  for 
though  an  honest  young  fellow,  he 
did  not  like  making  protestations  of 
love  in  public,  but  he  was  too  loyal 
to  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
affections  to  forsake  her  now.  "  Yes, 
Mona,  that's  the  truth.  I  love  Nina, 
and  I  mean  to  stick  to  her." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  one 
another  ? " 

"  Oh,  for  months,  and  I  have  loved 
her  all  the  time.  Don't  go  and  make 
mischief,  Mona,  it  wouldn't  be  like 
you  to  do  it.  Trust  to  me  ;  we  mean 
to  wait  and  I  mean  to  work,  and  it 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end." 

"  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  this  secret  love-making," 
said  Mona.  "  We  will  talk  it  over 
another  time,  Tom  ;  good-night,"  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  litde 
French  girl,  who  caught  and  kissed  it 
impulsively. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  good !  "  she  cried, 
'^'you  are  good,  very,  and  you  will  be 
kind  to  my  poor  Tom  and  me,  and 
we  will  be  good  too." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  complication, 
and  one  for  which  Mona  was  quite 
unprepared. 


"  It  was  well  I  did  not  let  my 
thoughts  wander  in  the  direction  of 
the  Grange,"  she  thought  rather 
bitterly  to  herself,  but  then  a  better 
spirit  asserted  itself.  *'  I  am  getting 
faithless  again  ;  out  of  even  this  good 
may  come ;  but,  oh,  poor  mother, 
how  will  she  take  it  ?  A  French 
milliner;  but  what  a  winsome  little 
thing.  One  can  understand  that  poor 
Tom  has  lost  his  heart." 

"  Come  out  in  the  garden  for  a 
minute,"  whispered  Tom  to  her, 
after  supper.  "I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  Look  here,  Mona,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing her  arm  within  his  and  beginning 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  path,  "  I 
want  you  to  promise  to  say  nothing 
about  this  affair  of  mine ;  it  can  do 
no  good  either  way.  Mother  won't 
like  it,  I  know,  and  so  it's  not  worth 
while  to  let  her  have  time  to  trouble 
about  it ;  it's  no  use  thinking  that  all 
the  talking  in  the  world  will  change 
my  mind.  I  shall  stick  to  Nina, 
whatever  is  said." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  her,  how 
did  you  meet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  saw  her  first  in  the  train. 
I  came  down  m  the  same  carriage 
with  her  from  London,  and  she  could 
speak  very  little  English  then,  so  I 
helped  her  a  bit,  and,  of  course,  I 
spoke  again  when  we  met,  and  so  it 
went  on  till,  by-and-by,  I  found  I  liked 
her  better  than  all  the  world.  She's 
a  good  little  soul,  Mona.  If  you  only- 
knew  her  you  would  say  so  ;  and  now 
you  will  promise,  won't  you,  not  to 
speak  till  I  give  you  leave  ?  It  may 
be  years  yet,  you  know  ?  " 

"I  cannot  promise,  Tom.  Mother 
ought  to  know.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  her  yourself,  I  do  not  like  this 
secrecy ;  it  is  not  honourable  to  your- 
self or  to  Mademoiselle  Virien,  but  I 
wish,  oh,  I  wish  it  had  never  come 
about." 

"  Mona,  you  are  surely  not  snob 
enough  to  despise  Nina  because  she  is 
a  milliner.  She  is  quite  as  respectable 
as  we  are.  Her  father  was  a  French 
pasteur,  and  she  came  over  to  England 
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as  governess ;  but  she  was  not  very 
well  treated  at  the  school,  and  found 
she  could  get  a  better  salary  by  using 
her  fingers  than  by  fagging  with  her 
brains,  so  she  answered  old  Brown's 
advertisement,  and  is  comfortable 
enough  there,  only  the  old  fellow  is 
very  particular,  and  she  can't  often 
get  out  for  a  walk  with  me.  Now, 
Mona,  you  promise  not  to  talk  about 
it?" 

"  I  cannot  promise,  Tom,  but  I  will 
not  speak  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  hope  you  will  tell  mother 
yourself." 

But  Tom  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  this,  and  Mona  had  to  tell 
the  tale  herself.  To  her  great  surprise 
she  found  her  mother  treated  the 
matter  lightly,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  she  was  annoyed  that  "  Tom 
has  so  far  forgotten  his  position  as  to 
be  attracted  by  a  milliner  girl.  But, 
my  dear  child,  depend  upon  it  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  in  the  matter  ;  it  is 
a  mere  passing  fancy  !  All  boys  have 
to  go  through  that  phase." 

"  I  think  it  is  more  than  that  with 
Tom," answered  Mona,  "he  seems  so 
determined  in  the  matter." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we  must  ignore 
it,  that  must  be  our  policy."  And  to 
Tom's  great  relief  she  acted  up  to  her 
conviction,  and  never  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him.  But  the  policy  of 
ignoring  the  matter  did  not  prevent 
it  going  on.  To  Mona's  occasional 
questions  Tom  would  answer,  "  Oh, 
that's  all  right,  we're  getting  on  first- 
rate  ;  don't  you  trouble,  Mona." 

But  some  months  after  her  dis- 
covery of  the  engagement,  and  a  short 
time  after  Tom  had  come  of  age,  he 
came  to  her  one  evening  with  a  very 
long  face. 

"  Mona,  I  want  you  to  help  me 
somehow ;  I  don't  know  how  exactly, 
but  Nina  is  to  leave  old  Brown,  and 
do  you  think  mother  would  ask  her 
here  ?  " 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  she  would  not," 
answered  Mona.  "  Why  is  she 
leaving  ?  " 

"The  old  fellow  got  wind  of  our 


walks,  and  he  will  only  let  her  out 
now  in  the  morning  when  I  am  in  the 
office  ;  so  a  night  or  two  ago  Nina  took 
French-leave  and  came  off  with  me  for 
an  hour,  and  just  as  we  were  saying 
good-bye  at  the  back  gate,  who  should 
come  out  but  Brown  himself.  Well, 
he  said  some  things  to  Nina  that  I 
couldn't  stand  by  to  hear,  so  I  told 
him  that  I  would  trouble  him  to  be 
civil,  as  I  was  going  to  marry  the  lady. 
He  turned  round  pretty  sharp  at  that, 
and  said :  '  Then  I  hope  you  will  make 
your  arrangements  for  the  wedding  at 
once,  for  the  young  lady  will  leave  my 
house  this  day  week.'  By  this  time 
I  expect  he's  mad  enough  to  eat  his 
own  head,  for  he  thinks  a  lot  of  Nina 
and  her  work,  but  she  sha'n't  stay  there 
to  be  insulted  by  that  old  curmudgeon; 
so  don't  you  think  you  could  have  her 
here  for  a  while  ?  " 

"  Mother  would  never  hear  of  it, 
Tom.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
far  better  for  Nina  to  make  her  peace 
with  Mr.  Brown  and  stay  there  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not,"  shouted  Tom. 
"  She  shall  not  stay  there  another  day 
if  I  can  help  it.  If  you  won't  help 
me,  Mona,  I  must  find  somebody  who 
will,  but  I  counted  on  you."  He  left 
the  room  and  the  house,  and  utterly 
refused  to  answer  any  questions  when 
they  met  again. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject till  a  fortnight  later,  when,  just 
as  she  was  preparing  the  children  to 
go  to  church,  Tom  walked  into  the 
nursery.  "  I  have  just  been  married, 
Mona,"  he  said,  "and  Nina  is  down- 
stairs. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  her  to  mother." 

The  household  was '  in  an  uproar. 
Mrs.  Marillier  took  refuge  in  hysterics, 
in  which  Mona  felt  somewhat  inclined 
to  join,  till  the  fact  struck  her  that  her 
father  knew  nothing  of  it  all. 

"  Who  is  to  tell  father  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  will !  "  said  Tom.  "  I've  taken 
a  wife,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  I 
will  tell  my  father  myself,"  and  looking 
very  proud  and  manly,  he  strode  off, 
saying  to  his  wife,  "  I  will  come  for 
you  before  long,  Nina." 
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Chapter   XII. 


MONA  S    REWARD. 

S  in  all  other  turmoils,  the  storm 
occasioned  by  Tom's  marriage  was 
■-ucceeded  by  a  calm.  To  Mona's  inex- 
pressible relief  the  news  had  no  ill  effect 
upon  her  father,  indeed,  she  often 
thought  afterwards  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  must  have 
been  beneficial  to  him,  for,  from 
about  that  time,  she  began  to  see  a 
decided  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition. His  attempts  to  speak 
were  more  frequent,  and  to  her 
more  intelligible,  though  to  the 
others  they  remained  nothing  but 
inarticulate  sounds.  After  a  while, 
too,  he  appeared  to  have  more 
power  in  his  limbs,  he  could  sit  in 
a  chair,  and  by  the  time  another 
year  had  passed  he  was  able  to 
grasp  a  stick,  and  so  help  in  moving 
himself.  It  was  a  great  day  in  the 
Marillier  household  when  he  was 
got  into  a  Bath  chair  and  taken  out 
of  doors  for  the  first  time  since  his 
attack.  Mona  and  her  mother 
shed  tears  of  joy,  the  children 
frisked  and  played  around,  and  Tom  and  his  wife  walked  up  the  hill  to  meet 
the  triumphal  procession.  They  were  a  happy  couple  in  spite  of  the  stern 
realities  of  life  which  matrimony  had  brought  in  its  train.  At  first  they  had 
thought  Tom's  salary  of  p^ioo  a  year  was  a  Fortunatus'  purse,  into  which  they 
might  dip  for  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life.  A  few  months' 
experience,  however,  taught  them  that  the  purse  was  but  a  shallow  one  after 
all,  and  as  they  were  both  honest  and  upright,  they  resolved  themselves  into  ?i 
select  committee  of  two  to  consult  upon  ways  and  means,  the  result  being 
that  they  changed  their  rooms  for  less  expensive  lodgings  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town,  where  Nina,  under  Mona's  supervision,  developed  into  a  clever 
little  housekeeper,  the  very  pride  and  joy  of  her  husband's  heart.  But  dark 
days  were  to  follow,  for  with  the  first  baby  came  illness.  For  days  the  life  of 
the  young  mother  hung  in  the  balance,  while  Tom,  forsaking  his  work,  sat 
with  despair  at  his  heart  by  his  wife's  bedside.  Even  v/hen  a  favourable  turn 
came,  recovery  was  but  slow,  and  it  was  nearly  four  months  before  Nina  could 
resume  her  place  downstairs,  and  look  after  the  wants  of  her  dear  Tom  and 
her  baby.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  baby  before.  ■•  Overflowing  love  filled 
the  hearts  of  both  father  and  mother, — themselves  still  so  young  and  so  child- 
like. All  this  had  told  heavily  upon  Mona.  Days  and  nights  of  nursing  and 
watching  had  fallen  to  her  share,  and  she  had  a  great  anxiety  to  help  them,, 
for  she  knew  that  the  expense  of  the  long  illness  was  pressing  heavily  upon 
them.  But  no  way  could  she  devise  to  do  so,  for  she  found  it  difficult  enough 
to  eke  out  their  own  small  income  and  make  it  cover  expenses.  Mona 
remembered  Lady  Rosamund's  plan  of  taking  the  "tangles"  of  life  to  One 
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who  could  smooth  them,  and  soon  a 
way  to  help  her  brother  was  made 
plain  to  her. 

She  had  called  one  evening  upon 
Mrs.  Lisle,  the  principal  of  the  school 
which  Norah  and  Dulcie  attended, 
when  the  latter  mentioned  the  diffi- 
culty she  had  found  in  getting  a 
drawing-mistress,  who  could  teach 
sketching  from  nature  really  well. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  undertake 
the  sketching  class?"  asked  Mona 
eagerly.  "  I  can  show  you  some  of 
my  work,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  get  a 
reference  as  to  my  ability  from  my 
former  master  at  Flareborough." 

"  If  you  will  undertake  it  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Lisle.  "  I 
have  seen  some  of  your  work,  and  I 
shall  ask  nothing  better  than  that  you 
should  impart  some  of  your  style  and 
spirit  to  my  pupils." 

Terms  were  soon  arranged,  and 
Mona  went  home  jubilant,  though 
poor  Mrs.  Marillier  sighed  over  the 
loss  of  position  which  must  inevitably 
follow  such  a  step.  -  Her  father  smiled 
lovingly  upon  Mona,  and  patted  her 
hand  gently  when  she  told  him  of  her 
new  enterprise  and  the  use  to  which 
she  should  put  the  money.  Great 
was  her  delight  when  she  was  able 
to  hand  two  crisp  five  pound  notes 
over  to  Nina,  who  kissed  and  em- 
braced her- — for  the  two  were  now 
very  loving  sisters. 

One  day,  when  returning  from  her 
class,  she  met  Mr.  Manning  in  the 
street,  and  he,  knowing  how  she  had 
been  employed,  stopped  and  spoke 
to  her  of  her  work  and  her  pupils. 

"You  know.  Miss  Marillier,"  he 
said  in  his  hesitating  way,  "  you  know 
you  needn't  do  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
wish  you  would  change  your  mind 
about  that  matter  I  spoke  to  you 
about  some  years  ago.  I  am  still  in 
the  same  mind,  and  I  am  just  as 
lonely  as  ever  when  I  am  at  home, 
and  the  children  want  a  mother  to 
guide  them  more  than  ever,  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  manage  them  in 
the  least.  If  you  would  only  say 
'Yes'  I  should  be  most  grateful.     I 


would  consider  you  and  your  wishes 
in  every  way,  you  should  have  your 
way  in  everything." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Manning,  I  feel  sure 
you  would  make  the  best  of  husbands, 
but  it  cannot  be,"  replied  Mona  very 
gently.  She  had  always  regretted  the 
abruptness  with  which  she  had  for- 
merly refused  him,  and  she  felt  truly 
grateful  to  him  for  many  kindnesses 
received ;  chiefly  for  having  obtained 
for  Angus  the  post  of  private  secre- 
tary to  one  of  his  relatives,  a  man  of 
science,  with  whom  Angus  could 
follow  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  throw 
his  whole  heart  into  his  congenial 
work. 

Mr.  Manning  sighed  deeply ;  he 
felt  convinced  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him.  Mona's  tone,  though  gentle, 
was  decided.  "I  am  always  so  lonely," 
he  sighed  ;  "  but.  Miss  Mona,  you  will 
not  banish  me  from  your  house  ?  It 
is  the  only  glimpse  I  get  of  real  home 
life,  and  I  think  your  father  likes  to 
see  me." 

"Come  by  all  means,"  said  Mona, 
for  she  well  knew  that  her  father  did 
enjoy  the  one-sided  talks  with  her 
would-be  admirer.  His  simple,  honest 
nature  appealed  to  Mr.  Marillier's 
heart,  and  he  often  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  a  visit  from  the  master  of 
the  Manor  House. 

*■'  I  am  sure,"  she  continued,  "that 
my  father  would  miss  you  very  much 
indeed ;  "  but  she  made  a  mental  re- 
solve that  her  mother  or  Coney  should 
form  one  of  the  party  in  the  room, 
and  that  she  would  give  no  chance 
for  the  repetition  of  a  scene  which 
was  most  painful  to  her. 

Coney  had  just  left  her  situation, 
and  was  enjoying  a  holiday  before 
looking  for  another,  so  that  it  was  the 
easier  for  Mona  to  guard  herself  from 
too  much  of  Mr.  Manning's  company. 
She  would  often  withdraw  herself  from 
the  room  during  the  whole  of  his  visit, 
leaving  Coney  to  entertain  him,  which 
she  did  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
chatting  to  him  in  her  bright,  merry 
style,  and  singing  some  of  the  old-  < 
fashioned  songs  which  he  professed 
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to  love  for  the  sake  of  his  "dear 
Agnes  " ;  and  when  Mona  would  go 
in  and  see  Mr.  Manning's  happy,  con- 
tented face,  she  felt  delighted  that  the 
friend  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them 
could  be  helped  and  cheered  by 
Coney. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you  from 
Manchester,  dear,"  she  said  to  her 
sister  one  afternoon  upon  her  return 
from  a  walk,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Manning. 

"Is  there?"  said  Coney.  "Well 
it  doesn't  interest  me  at  all  now ;  I 
don't  mean  to  go  to  Manchester." 

"  Don't  you,  dear  ?  I  thought  you 
were  so  anxious  to  secure  this  par- 
ticular engagement." 

"So  I  was,  but  I  have  secured 
another,  a  better  one,  I  hope.  Tell 
her,  Hugh." 

"Coney  has  engaged  herself  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Manning,  in  a  voice  and 
manner  so  unlike  his  usual  style  that 
Mona  was  fairly  surprised  out  of  her 
self-possession. 

"  Coney  !  you  !  "  she  stammered  at 
last. 

"Do  you  think,  Miss  Mona,  that 
because  you  scorned  me  that  no  other 
woman  can  look  upon  me  with 
favour  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,  Mr.  Manning. 
I  never  scorned  you,  and  I  think  so 
highly  of  you  that  I  am  glad  to  think 
you  will  marry  my  sister." 

Jubilant  indeed  was  Mrs.  Marillier 
when  she  heard  the  news,  for  now 
the  good  position  which  she  craved 
for  her  children  was  within  the  grasp 
of  one  of  her  daughters,  and  she  knew 
Coney  would  have  tact  to  fill  the 
position  gracefully.  She  was  never 
weary  of  talking  of  the  Manor,  and 
revelled  in  anticipation  in  the  delights 
of  Coney's  new  home. 

"  Do  you  love  him.  Coney  ?  "  asked 
Mona,  when  she  first  had  her  sister  to 
herself  after  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement. 

"  Dearly  ! "  was  the  prompt  reply, 
"  more  than  I  ever  expected  to  care 
for  any  man  in  the  world ;  he  is  such 
a  dear,  good,  simple-minded   fellow 


that  one  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
otherwise  than  honest  and  upright 
with  him.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  a 
very  happy  woman,  Mona." 

Mr.  Manning  was  an  ardent  lover 
now  that  he  was  engaged,  and  would 
take  no  refusal  to  his  desire  for  an 
early  wedding,  and  Coney  was  willing 
to  grant  his  request.  "  I  have  no  big 
trousseau  to  get  ready,  you  know, 
Hugh,  but  you  won't  think  any  the 
worse  of  me  because  I  come  to  you 
without  any  smart  gowns.  I  will  not 
take  them  from  my  father,  and  I  have 
not  enough  money  of  my  own  to  buy 
them  with,  so,  if  you  please,  we  will 
be  married  very  quietly  and  very  early 
some  morning,  and  go  away  directly." 

With  appalling  memories  of  a  show 
wedding,  a  big  breakfast,  and  a  miser- 
able attempt  on  his  own  part  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  occasion  of  his  former 
marriage,  Hugh  Manning  was  only 
too  glad  to  take  his  bride  in  this  quiet, 
unostentatious  manner;  promising 
himself  the  pleasure  of  giving  his  wife 
all  the  pretty  things  and  smart  gowns, 
whose  absence  w^as  causing  an  absolute 
heart-ache  to  Mrs.  Marillier,  w^ho  felt 
she  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
Bentworth  if  she  sent  a  new  mistress 
to  the  Manor  clothed  in  poor  and 
scanty  raiment. 

"I  like  it  best  so,"  said  Hugh,  when, 
half  apologetically,  she  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him.  "  I  am  selfishly  glad 
of  Coney's  decision  ;  it  will  be  such  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  give  her 
all  she  would  like." 

So  Bentworth  was  kept  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  date  and  hour  of  the 
marriage,  which  took  place  quietly  in 
the  cold  grey  light  of  an  early  winter 
morning,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  well  on  their  journey 
before  the  town  was  aware  that  the  old 
Manor  had  a  new  mistress. 

Mona  stood  with  her  mother  and 
Tom,  watching  the  carriage  with  the 
newly  wedded  couple  drive  away  from 
the  church.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
brought  there  by  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  happy  in  seeing 
her  sister's  gladness,  and  sorrowful  in 
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the  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness which  suddenly 
possessed  her,  when 
all  at  once  her  hand 
was  taken  and 
drawn  through  an 
arm.  "  Stafford  !  " 
she  exclaimed, 
when  she  discovered 
who  stood  by  her 
side. 

"What!  crying, 
M  o  n  a  ?  "  he 
whispered.  "  For 
shame !  you  should 
not  cry  at  a  wed- 
ding. I  hope,  for 
my  sake,  you  will 
not  when  next  you 
appear  at  one.  A 
weeping  bride  is  a 
miserable  object  for 
a  man  to  contem- 
plate." 

"  Oh,  hush  ! "  she 
cried,  "do  not  jest 
just  now  ;  I  cannot 
bear  it." 

"I  am  a  long  way 
from  jesting,  my 
dear.  I  never  was 
in  more  sober 
earnest  in  my  life." 

"  How  came  you 
to  be  here  ?  "  asked 
Mona ;  for  now 
that  she  was  re- 
covering from  her 
surprise  at  the 
meeting,  she  remembered  that  it  was 
an  odd  thing  that  he  should  have 
appeared  at  Coney's  wedding. 

"  Lady  Rosamund  told  me  all  about 
the  wedding,"  he  replied,  "  and  as  you 
had  not  been  polite  enough  to  send 
me  an  invitation,  I  came  uninvited, 
and  I  was  in  Bentworth  all  day  yester- 
day. Would  you  not  like  to  know 
how  I  was  amusing  myself?"  Then, 
seeing  the  perplexed  look  in  her  face, 
he  dropped  the  light,  bantering  tone 
and  went  on  more  seriously  :  "  I  went 
to  the  Manor  and  made  Manning's 
acquaintance,  told  him  all  our  affairs, 


"as  rr  SHOULD  be." 


and  enlisted  his  sympathies  on  my 
side.  I  heard  a  little  secret  which 
you  had  never  told  me,  Mona — that 
he  had  proposed  to  you  twice  and  had 
been  rejected.  Manning  is  a  good 
fellow,  an  honest,  sterling  character, 
and  he  has  a  great  affection  for  you 
still ;  a  brotherly  affection  now,  for 
Coney  holds  the  proper  place  in  his 
heart.  But  he  will  never  lose  his 
interest  in  you,  and  what  do  you 
think  the  kind  fellow  did  when  he 
had  heard   my   story   and   espoused 


my  caust 


?" 


"  I  don't  know  at  all." 
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"  He  brought  me  down  to  your 
house  and  introduced  me  to  your 
father." 

"  You  in  the  house,  and  I  did  not 
know  it ! "  cried  Mona. 

"Yes.  I  heard  you  were  helping 
your  sister  upstairs,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  three  conspirators  laughed  when 
we  thought  of  how  unsuspecting  you 
were  of  the  plot  being  formed  against 
you." 

"  A  plot !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
and,  oh,  Stafford,  what  makes  you 
laugh  so  ?    You  are  like  a  boy." 

"  I  feel  like  one,  as  happy  and 
light-hearted  as  any  schoolboy. 
Mona,  I  don't  wonder  that  you  love 
your  father  and  have  chosen  to  stand 
by  him,  and,  my  dear,  I  love  and 
reverence  you  a  thousand  times  more 
than  I  should  if  we  had  married  at 
first." 

"Then  you  think  I  was  right  at 
last,"  said  Mona  softly. 

"  I  do,  but  now,  Mona,  the  necessity 
is  past,  your  father  sees  it,  and  he  has 
fallen  in  with  my  plans " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Mona,  "  hoAV 
did  my  father  make  you  understand — 
strangers  do  not  know  how  to  interpret 
his  meaning." 

"  Ah  !  but  we  had  an  interpreter. 
Don't  you  remember  that  Coney  was 
called  away  to  see  Manning?" 

"  Of  course,  and  I  wondered  why 
she  was  so  long,  and  why  she  was  in 
such  ridiculous  spirits  when  she  came, 
and  would  laugh  and  tease  me  so 
instead  of  helping  me." 

"Yes,  we  drew  her  into  the  con- 
spiracy," laughed  Stafford.  "  It  will 
be  of  no  use  for  you  to  resist  any 
longer;  there  will  soon  be  another 
wedding,  my  dear." 

"  Dear  Stafford,  you  know  I  would 
marry  you  willingly  enough  if  I 
could  see  that  it  was  right,  but  you 
yourself  have  seen  the  necessity  for 
me  to  remain.  My  father  still  needs 
me." 

"  I  will  not  take  you  ftom  him,  but 
if  you  will  only  fall  in  with  our  plans 
all  will  be  well.  Tom  and  Angus  are 
now  off  your  father's  hands.     Coney 


is  married.  Manning  wants  Dulcie 
to  make  her  home  with  them,  and  be 
educated  with  his  children ;  he  has  en- 
gaged a  governess  for  them.  Norah, 
I  hear,  is  leaving  school.  Now,  dear, 
the  Grange  is  wide  and  roomy,  your 
father  and  mother  could  live  in  it  in 
comfort,  and  yet  not  feel  that  their 
privacy  need  be  invaded.  Our  vicar 
takes  a  couple  of  boys  as  companion 
pupils  to  his  own  son.  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  refuse  to  let  Lawrence  and 
Clement  join  them.  Phil,  of  course, 
must  go  to  school,  but  each  and  all 
will  be  welcome  to  the  Grange  in  the 
holidays,  and  I  hope  will  look  upon  it 
as  their  home." 

"  Oh,  Stafford,  how  good  you  are  !  " 

"  What,  crying  again,  little  woman  ? 
That  does  not  look  as  though  you 
liked  my  goodness." 

"  But  my  father  and  mother,  I  do 
not  know  if  they  would  like  the  change, 
whether  it  would  be  good  for  them." 

"Ask  them  and  see.  Ask  your 
doctor  and  see  what  he  says.  I  won't 
force  you  to  do  this  thing  against  your 
will,  but,  Mona,  don't  throw  me  over 
for  an  idea  only.  I  have  served 
faithfully  for  you."  ' 

"You  have,"  she  replied,  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  evidence  of  his 
deep  feeling  ;  "  so  faithfully  that  I  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to  repay  you  for  it." 

Six  months  had  passed  away  before 
Stafford  was  able  to  bring  his  wife 
home  to  the  old  stone  Grange,  and  he 
had  been  busy  all  the  time  in  devising 
improvements  to  the  gardens  and  sur- 
roundings, leaving  the  interior  to  be 
brightened  and  arranged  by  its  new 
mistress.  After  a  few  weeks  had 
passed  the  rest  of  the  family  had  flitted 
from  Bentworth,  and  taken  up  their 
abode  at  their  new  home.  The  boys 
were  wild  with  delight  at  the  change 
and  freedom  of  the  new  life.  Mr. 
Marillier  was  quietly  pleased  and  full 
of  interest  in  the  novel  surroundings, 
while  Mrs.  Marillier  was  decidedly 
impressed  by  the  dignity  of  the  old 
grey  stone  house,  with  its  big  hall  and 
many  rooms,  one  of  which  Mona  had 
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converted  into  a  pleasant  sitting-room 
for  her  father  and  mother. 

Mona's  was  a  busy  life,  full  of  occu- 
pation. Her  garden  and  her  poultry, 
her  dairy  and  the  care  of  her  large 
household,  entirely  filled  her  time,  but 
she  yet  found  a  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  her  poorer  neighbours. 
She  had  learned  lessons  while  with 
her  aunt  and  with  Lady  Rosamund 
which  she  was  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  able  to  put  into  practice. 
Her  charities  were  distributed  wisely 
and  well,  and  she  desired  more  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  sympathising 
friend  rather  than  as  a  Lady  Bountiful. 
"  My  wife  flavours  all  her  puddings 
and  soups  with  a  word  of  advice," 
Stafford  used  to  say,  laughing.  "  She 
uses  them  as  the  jam  in  which  to  wrap 
up  the  pill." 

And  Lady  Rosamund,  to  whom 
the  remark  was  addressed,  answered 
brightly  :  "  I  see  traces  already  of  the 
good  result  of  her  pills.  Some  of  your 
cottagers  look  cjuite  different  since 
Mona  has  been  here." 

"  Everything  looks  different  to  me," 
he  replied ;  "  my  world  has  become 
wonderfully  brighter  during  the  last 
few  months." 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that,"  answered 
Lady  Rosamund  ;  "  and  now  will  you 
push  me  across  to  that  dear  old  Mr. 
Marillier  ?  I  have  taken  a  great  liking 
to  him.  You  and  I  must  be  chums, 
Mr.  Marillier,"  she  said  brightly,  as 
Stafford  drew  up  her  chair  beside  the 
other  one.  "  I  prophesy  that  you  and 
I  are  to  become  great  friends."  And 
Lady  Rosamund's  prophecy  was  a 
true  one.  Lord  Carisdale,  too,  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  invalid,  and 
would  often  drive  his  daughter  over 
to  the  Grange  to  enjoy  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Marillier,  who  had  wonderfully 
increased  in  health  and  vigour  since 
his  change  of  residence. 

Though  Mrs.  Marillier  was  grieved 
to  see  that  Mona  was  so  unmindful 
of  her  position  as  to  descend  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife,  she 


felt  flattered  that  her  aristocratic 
friends  did  not  desert  her,  or  seem  to 
think  less  of  her  on  that  account.  She 
was  at  first  intensely  surprised  that 
Lady  Carisdale  could  sit  down  and 
discuss  learnedly  upon  butter  and 
poultry  with  Mona — giving  her  many 
a  really  practical  hint — or  throw  her- 
self eagerly  into  the  talk  upon  crops 
and  seasons,  pigs  and  sheep.  But 
after  a  while,  for  she  was  a  shrewd 
woman,  she  began  to  see  that  sim- 
plicity and  nobility  of  life  often  go 
hand-in-hand,  and  she  began  to  look 
back  upon  her  own  efforts  to  secure  a 
good  position  for  herself  and  children 
with  a  sensation  of  contempt  for  her- 
self and  her  struggles.  This  feeling 
on  her  part  was  the  first  small  be- 
ginning of  better  things  and  higher 
aims  for  her.  She  became  less  rest- 
less and  more  lovable  to  all  around, 
devoting  herself  with  renewed  ardour 
to  her  husband,  whom,  an  accusing 
conscience  told  her,  she  had  some- 
what neglected  during  the  years  when 
her  heart  was  absorbed  in  ambitious 
schemes. 

"The  old  folks  never  seem  quite  so 
happy  as  when  they  are  together," 
said  Stafford  to  his  wife  one  day,  as 
walking  round  the  garden  together 
they  espied  them  sitting  beneath  a 
sheltering  tree  hand- in-hand  and  ab- 
sorbed in  conversation. 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  answered 
Mona.  "  I  hope  our  boy,"  glancing 
down  at  the  little  fellow  clinging  to 
her  skirts  and  making  first  attempts 
at  walking,  "  will  say  the  same  of 
us." 

"  God  grant  it,  my  love,"  answered 
her  husband,  stooping  to  kiss  both 
wife  and  child.  "  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  you  much  of  this  world's 
gear,  but " 

"  But  in  all  other  things  I  am  rich," 
said  Mona ;  "  rich  in  my  husband  and 
child  ;  rich  in  my  home  ;  rich  in  your 
love ;  and  oh,  Stafford,  above  all  we 
are  rich  in  the  love  which  gave  us 
these  things." 


The  End. 


LESSONS   IN    PRAYER  BOOK   STUDY 

BY  THE   RIGHT   REV.   BISHOP    BARRY.   D.D., 
Canon  of  Windsor;  Author  of '■'  The  Teacher's  Prayer  Bookf  etc. 

v.— THE    VALUE    OF    THE    LITURGICAL    METHOD. 


OW  the  victorious  growth  of  this 
Liturgical  method — not,  be  it 
observed,  in  times  of  ignorance 
or  deadness,  but  in  times  of  great 
spiritual  intelligence,  energj',  and  progress 
■ — can  hardly  be  accounted  for  except  by 
the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Liturgical 
idea  of  worship,  to  which,  happily,  the 
Church  of  England  has  stood  fast.  Of 
course,  like  all  earthly  things,  it  has  its 
drawbacks ;  but  a  fair  examination  will 
show  that  there  is  a  clear  preponderance  of 
advantage. 

It  is  clear  that,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  must  be  some  form  of  public  worship, 
imposed  (so  to  speak)  on  the  congregation. 
The  question  is  between  a  form  fixed  by 
Church  authority  and  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  and  a  form  which  on  each  oc- 
casion is  determined,  under  direction  of 
some  general  usage,  by  the  officiating 
Minister. 

Now  the  advantages  of  the  former,  which 
we  have  in  our  Prayer  Book,  may  be  con- 
veniently summarized  under  three  heads. 

First,  the  greater  beauty,  soundness,  and 
depth,  both  in  doctrine  and  tone,  of  that 
which  embodies  in  a  time-honoured  de- 
velopment the  wisdom  and  devotion  of  the 
whole  Church,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  can  proceed  from  even  the  most 
highly  gifted  individual  mind,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  or  with  but  short  preparation. 
And  to  this  must  be  added — what  is  essen- 
tial to  the  right  generality  of  all  public 
worship — the  expression  in  it  of  the 
thought  and  prayer  of  the  whole  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  free  from  the  impress, 
inevitable  on  the  other  system,  of  the 
peculiarities  of  an  individual  mind,  sure  to 
glide  into  favourite  grooves  of  thought  and 
aspiration,  along  which  the  souls  of  all 
cannot  freely  move  An  exceptionally  strong 
and  devout  personality  in  the  minister  may 


perhaps  kindle  a  similar  personal  enthu- 
siasm in  some  of  his  hearers  ;  but  even  this 
is  not  the  ideal  of  Common  Prayer,  and  we 
have,  moreover,  to  consider  not  the  extra- 
ordinary, but  the  ordinarj',  in  any  general 
system.  In  these  things  the  simple  com- 
parison of  our  Prayer  Book  Service  with 
any  extemporary  form  of  Prayer,  even  at 
its  best,  speaks  conclusively  for  itself. 

Next,  the  unity  of  worship  thus  secured 
not  only  with  the  whole  Church  of  the 
present,  but  with  the  Church  of  the  past ; 
which  tells  powerfully,  if  insensibly,  on 
unity  of  faith,  and  knits  closer  the  bonds  of 
love.  That  oneness  of  continuity  through  all 
divisions  both  of  time  and  space,  as  in  human 
society  generally,  so  in  the  spiritual  society 
of  the  Churcli,  is  a  grand  and  fruitful  idea, 
especially  brought  out  under  the  teaching 
of  God's  Providence  and  His  Spirit  in  our 
own  age.  The  reconcilement  of  it  with 
free  individuality  in  each  of  us  is  our  great 
and  urgent  problem.  Never,  therefore,  was 
there  a  time  when  this  important  security 
for  a"  free  Christian  unity  should  be  more 
thoughtfully  and  earnestly  prized.  "When 
we  remember  that  the  very  prayers  which 
we  utter  in  our  English  tongue  have  gone 
up  to  God  in  other  languages  through  the 
ages  of  the  past,  and  are  now,  by  our  own 
labours  for  Him,  reproducing  themselves 
in  all  the  languages  of  heathen  races  over 
the  whole  earth,  we  surely  gain  a  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  universality  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  over  "all  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages,"  through  all  the  centuries 
between  His  first  and  His  second  Advent. 

Lastly,  the  securing  both  to  congregation 
and  to  the  minister  the  true  spirit  of  wor- 
ship. The  congregation,  towards  an  ex- 
temporary Service,  must  hold  an  attitude  of 
expectancy  and  even  of  thoughtful  criticism, 
to  hear  what  shall  be  said,  and  consider 
whether  they  can  honestly  join  in  it  as  their 
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petition  to  God.  In  a  Liturgical  Service, 
which  they  already  know  and  love,  their 
souls  are  free  from  simple  devotion,  and,  by 
the  power  of  response,  they  at  once  make 
the  worship  their  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  all  experience  shows,  the  Minister  in  the 
former  case  is  constantly  apt  to  pass  uncon- 
sciously from  being  a  leader  of  worship  to 
being  a  teacher  of  his  people;  and  extem- 
porary prayer  is  constantly  a  sermon  in 
disguise,  even  if  it  rise  above  all  temptation 
to  rhetorical  display.  Again,  where  there 
is  a  noble  Liturgy,  the  worship  "with  one 
heart  and  one  mouth  "  is  strong  in  an  un- 
failing security ;  where  it  has  been  super- 
seded, the  element  of  preaching,  directly  or 
indirectly,  usurps  too  great  a  predominance 
over  it.  The  large  use  of  psalmody  and 
hymnody  in  non-Liturgical  Services  is  an 
instinctive  safeguard  against  this;  but  why 
should  not  the  principle  of  this  safeguard 
extend  to  all  the  elements  of  worship  ? 

It  is  but  candid  to  acknowledge  the 
drawbacks  on  the  other  side,  which  appear 
to  be  mainly  two. 

First,  the  deadening  effect  of  familiarity 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  worship- 
pers, inducing  a  mechanical  attention  (or 
inattention),  substituting  knowledge  of  the 
words  for  real  grasp  of  their  sense.  This 
is  an  effect  which  must  be  acknowledged, 
felt,  guarded  against  by  spiritual  effort. 
By  such  effort  it  is  in  our  power,  and 
ought  to  be  in  our  will,  to  reduce  it  to  little 
or  nothing.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
is  as  much  greater  as  is  usually  supposed 
in  a  Liturgical  than  in  a  non-Liturgical 
Service.  But  it  is  a  real  evil,  which  clearly 
ought  not  to  be,  and  need  not  be,  and 
against  which  the  very  responsiveness  of 
our  Service  is  intended  to  guard. 

The  other  is  the  want  of  flexibility,  in 


adaptation  to  change  of  times,  and  to  occur- 
rence of  special  circumstance.  The  former 
difficulty  points  to  the  need  of  occasional 
revision — though,  of  course,  it  must  be  rare 
— whenever  an  adequate  reason  is  really 
shown,  and  whenever  there  is  anything  like 
a  unanimous  sense  of  its  necessity.  Such 
revisions  our  Prayer  Book  has  undergone 
in  times  past ;  if  there  are  now  circum- 
stances which  in  our  own  case  render 
revision  practically  impossible,  the  fault 
lies  with  them,  and  not  with  the  Liturgical 
idea,  as  such.  The  latter  difficulty  can  be 
met,  as  it  has  to  some  extent  been  met  for 
us,  by  freedom  given  to  frame,  under 
authority,  special  Services  —  a  freedom 
which  is  now  taken  by  common  consent 
beyond  the  limits  of  law.  It  might  be  met 
more  fully,  as  has  been  often  proposed,  by 
licence,  within  due  limits,  for  elasticity  in 
the  use  of  our  Prayer  Book,  and  for  some 
use  in  it  of  extemporary  prayer,  and  for  the 
addition  to  it  of  simpler  Services  for  the 
poor  and  the  uneducated,  and  for  those  who 
need  conversion  rather  than  edification. 
Already,  in  respect  of  teaching,  our  Prayer 
Book  adds  the  variable  Sermon  to  the  fixed 
Lessons  ;  in  the  offering  of  praise  it  allows 
the  variable  hymn,  in  addition  to  the  fixed 
Psalms  and  Canticles.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason,  in  the  abstract,  why  a  corre- 
sponding element  of  variability  should  not 
be  admitted  in  respect  of  prayer. 

Both  the  drawbacks  ma}^,  therefore,  I 
believe,  be  easily  minimized.  But,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  I  cannot  but  hold  that 
the  advantages  of  Liturgical  form  prepon- 
derate immensely  over  them  ;  and  we  may 
be  thankful  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Church  of  England  preserved  it  from 
the  past,  and  dealt  with  it,  as  we  shall  see, 
boldly  and  wisely,  with  a  view  to  the  future. 


A    HYMN    FOR    WHITSUNDAY. 

BY  THE   REV.   FREDK.  LANGBRIDGE,    M.A., 

Rector  of  St.  John's,   Limerick. 

'When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."— St.  Joun  xvi.  13. 


IHOU  that  at  Pentecost 
Camest  in  might. 
Shedding  miraculous 
Wisdom  and  liglit, 
Kindling  to  eloquence 

Tongues  that  did  fail, 
Strengthening  mightily 

Hearts  that  were  frail, 
Comforter,  Ouickener, 
Come  to  each  heart ! 
Edify,  sanctify. 

Never  depart ! 

Thine  are  the  whisperings 

Working  within 
Faith  in  the  Crucified, 

Hatred  of  sin. 
Thine  are  the  messagcg 

Spoken  anon, 


Telling  of  trespasses 
Pardoned  and  gone. 

Comforter  Quickener, 
Come  to  each  heart! 

Edify,  sanctify. 

Never  depart! 

Thine  are  our  holiness- 
Patience  and  ruth. 

Meekness  and  temperance, 
Charity,  truth. 

Thine  is  the  confidence, 
Thine  is  the  calm. 

Thine  are  the  victory, 
Glory,  and  palm. 

Comforter,  Quickener, 
Come  to  each  heart ! 

Edify,  sanctify. 

Never  depart ! 
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A    PICCADILLY    CELEBRITY. 

{See  page  I  "J 'J.) 

THE   pet    goat,  whose   portrait    our   artist 
has  sketched,  has    no    particular    name. 
It  is  about  ten  years  old,  and  has  lived 
with  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Miller,  coachman 
to  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  whose  stables 
,■   are  situate  in  Brick  Street,  Piccadilly,  ever 
since  it  was  a  few  months  old.     The  goat  is 
thoroughly     well     known     to     the     public 
generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  police, 
\vith  whom  lie  is  a  great  favourite.      He  has  been 
much  noticed  by  prominent  people,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  often  stops  to  give  him  a  friendly 
tap   or  word.     Living  as  he  does    amongst    the 
aristocracy,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  West  End, 
the  goat  has  acquired    some  very   fastidious  tastes, 
though    he    is    thoroughly   well-behaved.      He    cannot 
stand  wet,  or  cold,  winterly  weather,  and  has  to  put  up 
with  much  inconvenience  at  such  times  on  that  account, 
as  the  goat  will  not  go  out  at  all  unless  the  day  be  fine 
and  fairly  warm,    preferring  the  cosy  and  comfortable  stable  as  a  rule  in 
"^  winter.      It  is  most  amusing  to  see  the  goat  come  to  the  door  at  an  early 

hour  in  the  morning  and  take  a  careful  survey  in  all  directions ;  if  tfie 
atmospherical  and  meteorological  conditions  do  not  suit  its  fancy  it  turns  back  and  gives 
up  out-door  exercise  for  the  day.  Should  the  morning  prove  satisfactory,  the  goat  will 
walk  off,  and  perhaps  not  be  seen  again  until  about  nightfall.  Should  a  shower  of  rain  fall 
during  the  day,  when  the  goat  is  out,  it  will,  on  its  first  approach,  make  for  home,  or,  if  at 
too  great  a  distance  for  this,  seek  as  comfortable  a  shelter  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and 
stay  there  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  dry  again.  Generally  the  goat  is  not  far  wrong  in 
its  calculations  on  the  weather,  many  people  in  the  neighbourhood  having  noticed  that  when 
the  goat  goes  out  in  the  early  morning  the  day  is  sure  to  be  a  fine  one. 

His  rambles  take  him  all  along  Piccadilly,  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  even  further 
during  the  season,  when  he  meets  many  of  his  friends,  who  coax  him  into  shops  and  treat 
him  to  his  favourite  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  He  has  one  questionable  habit,  which  is  a 
liking  for  tobacco  ;  but  he  will  only  accept  a  certain  kind  of  light-coloured,  mild-flavoured 
cigarette  tobacco,  to  which  he  is  rather  partial.  Man)'  amusing  incidents  of  his  adventures 
out  of  doors  are  related.  He  has  been  known  when  spit  at  by  a  person  to  turn  round  and 
walk  off  in  high  dudgeon  in  the  direction  of  home,  apparently  thoroughly  disgusted.  The 
goat  has  his  regular  houses  of  call  in  the  principal  West  End  squares,  and  knows  exactly 
the  time  of  day  to  call  when  the  most  toothsome  morsels  arc  to  be  had.  He  is  very 
particular  in  his  tastes,  and  will  accept  nothing  unless  it  be  exactly  what  he  likes. 

His  master,  Mr.  Miller,  has  had  charge  of  Mr.  de  Rothschilds'  stables  for  twenty-five  j'ears, 
and  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  goat  amongst  the  horses,  a  practice  in  which 
he  has  great  faith,  and  states  that  to  this  alone  he  attributes  the  absence  of  all  infectious 
disease  from  the  stables.  A  few  months  ago  influenza  was  very  common  in  the  West  End 
sitables,  but  not  a  single  case  has  been  known  at  the  residence  of  the  goat. 

Should  the  goat  be  kept  indoors  for  a  day  by  indisposition  or  any  other  cause  whatever, 
there  are  as  many  inquiries  after  the  animal's  welfare  from  his  numerous  friends,  as  if  some 
very  important  personage  were  laid  up ! 

Walter  J.  Burnham, 


l}raivii  by  A.  F.  Lydon.]  [Engraved  by  C.  Lydon. 
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GRAVES  OF  THE  YOUNG  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Margaret's,  and  Canon  of  Westminster, 

MONG  many  others  whose  sun  has  gone  down 
while  it  yet  was  day,  the  Abbey  contains  the  dust 
of  two  very  youthful  kings,  and  of  two  young 
heirs  to  the  throne. 

The  great  Roman  historian  says  that  the  deaths 
of  princes  like  Marcellus  and  Germanicus  tended 
to  the  belief  that  "the  darlings  of  the  Roman 
people  were  short-lived  and  unfortunate."  An 
English  historian  might  indulge  in  a  similar  fancy 
if  we  did  not  remember  the  parallel  remark  of 
Tacitus  respecting  the  emperor  who  was  "uni- 
versally believed  to  be  capable  of  empire  had  he 
never  been  emperor."  Yet  the  grief  of  England 
was  most  natural  when,  in  1612,  the  news  was 
spread  that  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  charming 
and  hopeful  son  of  James  I.,  was  dead.  Everything  that  we  hear  of  this 
young  prince  is  entirely  to  his  credit;  and  the  gallant  and  gifted  boy  won  the 
affection  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  wrote 
in  French  to  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
corresponding  in  French  with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  in  Latin  with  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  He 
was  an  adept  in  every  manly  exercise ;  and  when,  on  his  father's  accession,  he 
■Tsras  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  though  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  "  his  quick, 
witty  answers,  and  princely  carriage  "  were  universally  noticed.  He  was  in- 
comparably superior  in  mind  and  person  to  his  awkward  and  unkingly  father, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  natural  abilities,  has  received  from  history  the  meed  of  a 
more  entire  contempt  than  even  frivolous  Edward  H.,  or  foolish  Richard  IL, 
or  poor  half-dazed  Henry  VI.  The  prince  conceived  a  warm  friendship  for 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  said,  "Surely 
no  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  such  a  cage."  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  deepened  the  Prince's  religious  feelings. 
Among  other  things,  he  would  never  tolerate  the  swearing  to  which  James 
was  addicted.  Once,  when  the  stag  which  he  was  hunting  was  killed  by  a 
butcher's  dog,  and  the  huntsmen  said  that  the  King  would  have  sworn  terribly 
at  this :  "Away!"  said  the  Prince;  "all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  is  not 
worth  an  oath."  After  showing  every  brilliant  sign  of  goodness  and  ability, 
the  Prince  hastened  his  death  by  his  careless  activity.  He  would  swim  the 
Thames  at  Richmond  after  supper,  and  walk  by  the  river  in  the  chill  evening 
mists.  He  rode  ninety-six  miles  in  two  days  to  entertain  his  father  at  Wood- 
stock, in  hot  weather.  He  was  taken  ill  during  the  festivities  which  welcomed 
the  young  Elector  Palatine,  who  was  to  marry  his  beloved  sister  Elizabeth,  and 
he  died  of  a  fever.  Elizabeth,  much  to  his  distress,  was  prevented  from  visiting 
him  ;  and  his  selfish,  timid  father  never  once  came  to  his  bedside.  James 
was  jealous  of  him,  and  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark,  openly  preferred  her 
younger  son  Charles.  But  Henry  seems  to  have  been  worth  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  put  together,  and  had  he  lived  England  might  have  been  saved 
two  Revolutions  and  the  agonies  of  civil  war. 

This  hopeful  Prince  of  Wales  lies  in  the  Stuart  vault,  on  the  south  side  of 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel.  The  vault  is  a  chaos  of  coffins.  There  lies  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  William  III.  and  his  Mary,  and  Charles  II,,  jind  Queen 
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PRINCE   HENRY,    SON    OF   JAMES   I. 
From  a?!  old  print  in  the  British  Museum. 


And    how   strange   was 
the  doom  of  the  Stuart 
race!  "Their vault," says 
Dean  Stanley,  "contains 
the   numerous   progeny 
of  that  unhappy  family 
—  doomed,    as     this 
gloomy     chamber     im- 
pressed on  all  who  saw 
it,     with     no     ordinary 
doom — infant   after   in- 
fant   fading   away    whc 
might    else    have    pre 
served  the  race  ;  first  th€ 
ten   children   of  Jame; 
II.,  and  then   eighteer 
children       of       Queer 
Anne,"   as  well  as  th( 
two    princely    boys    ot 
whom  we  have  spoken. 
But  besides  the  bone: 
of  these  young  prince 
the     Abbey     enshrine 
the  dust  of  two  youn| 
kings.        One     is    that 
child      of     misfortune, 
Edward  V.     His  father, 


Anne,     and     Prince    Rupert,    and 
Prince    George    of    Denmark,    and 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII. ;   and   with   these   and 
many  more  lies  another  heir  to  the 
throne,    William   Henry,    Duke    of 
(Gloucester.      The    life    of    "  great 
Anna,    whom    three   realms   obey," 
was  a  continual  tragedy.     She  bore 
child  after  child  to  her  dull  Danish 
husband,  —  no   less    than    eighteen 
of  them  lie  in  this  vault, — but  they 
lived  only  to  die ;  and  the  hapless 
mother  was  so  often  a  mother  all  in 
vain.     But,  as  though  to  mock  her 
hopes  and  prolong  her  anguish  more 
utterly,  one  fair  boy,  William,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  survived  long  enough 
to  win  all  hearts — even  the  heart  of 
his  stern  uncle-in-law  William  III. — 
and  then  was   snatched   away   sud- 
denly, in  1700,  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
How  deep  must  have  been  the  agony 
of  the  parents  when  this  vivacious 
and  eager  son  faded  from  them  in 
his  beautiful  childhood,  after  giving 
promise  of  such  health  and  ability  ! 


TOMl!    OK   THE    TWO   VOUNO   PRINCES. 
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Edward  IV.,  was  not  a  good  man  ;  but 
a  certain  glamour  hangs  about  him 
and  his  lovely,  much-afiflicted  Queen. 
Their  unhappy  boy  was  born  in  the 
Abbey  sanctuary,  in  1470,  when  his 
mother  had  taken  refuge  there,  "  in 
greate  penurie,  forsaken  of  all  her 
friends.''  He  grew  up  in  peace,  let 
us  hope,  and  the  natural  happiness  of 
the  morn  of  life  till  his  father's  death, 
in  1483,  when  he  had  to  bear  the 
agony  of  the  arrest  of  his  much-loved 
kinsmen  as  he  rode  to  London  as 
king.  Not  long  after  he  was  taken  to 
the  Tower,  whither  also  his  brother 
was  lured  from  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
two  poor  lads  were  stifled  by  the  order 
of  their  perfidious  uncle,  Richard  III. 
Their  bones  were  discovered  under 
a  staircase  in  the  Tower  two  hundred 
years  later.  Charles  II. — who  is  said 
to  have  pocketed  the  sixty  thousand 
pounds  granted  by  the  nation  for  a 
tomb  to  his  father  in  the  Abbey — had 
them  enshrined  in  this  penurious  urn. 
An  English  poet  sings  that — 

"The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state* 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate. 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings ; 

.Sceptre  and  crown   must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade." 


The  words  come  naturally  to  our 
minds  as  we  stand  before  the  restored 
altar-tomb  of  the  Tudor  boy,  Edward 
VI.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
age  of  ten,  and  after  showang  the  most 
precocious  ability  died  at  Greenwich, 
after  six  troubled  years.  He  died  of 
consumption,  not  without  the  usual 
vague  suspicion  of  foul  play.  His 
sister.  Queen  Mary,  raised  him  a  costly 
altar-tomb,  decorated  with  sculpture, 
by  Torregiano.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Romish  emblems  on  the  tomb  led  to 
its  demolition.  The  Puritans,  as  Dean 
Stanley  used  to  say,  destroyed  the 
tomb  of  England's  only  Puritan  king. 
Parts,  however,  of  the  original  sculp- 
turing have  been  curiously  redis- 
covered, and  the  boy-king's  tomb 
forms  once  more  a  fitting  monument 
to  him,  and  is  now  used  as  the  holy 
table  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

As  we  stand  by  these  sad  memorials 
we  may,  perhaps,  recall  the  words 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  poop  Henry  VI.  : — • 

'•  My   crown    is    in    my    heart,    not  on    my 
head ; 
Not  set  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor    to    be    seen.       My   crown    is    called 

Content. 
A  crown  it  is  which  seldom  kings  ^njoy." 


WHAT   EVERY   ENGLISHMAN    OUGHT   TO    KNOW 
CONCERNING   HIS    NATIONAL   CHURCH. 

BY  THE   REV.    THOMAS   MOORE,    M.A., 
Rcrhw  of  All  Halhm's,  Upper  Tlia?nes  Sheet;  Author  of  "  The  Englishman's  Brief"  etc. 

Sixth  Paper. 


HE  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Land  the  reign  of  Stephen 
were  characterised  by  the  tyran- 
nical oppression  of  the  Church  by 
these  kings,  and  their  appropriation  to  their 
own  personal  uses  of  Church  propert}'  and 
its  revenues. 

***** 

But  the  next  great  struggle  which  took 
place  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
king,  or  the  Church  and  Crown,  was  the 
memorable  conflict  between  Thomas  a 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  and 
Henry  II. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

Becket,  as  private  secretary  to  hi^3  pre- 
decessor, Theobald,  and  as  Archdeacon  of 


Canterburj',  had  shown  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  great  natural  ability,  who  had 
profited  by  his  experience  in  filling  both 
important  positions. 

***** 
He  Soon  attracted  the  attention,  and 
became  the  intimate  companion  of  Henrj-, 
who  ottered  him  the  Chancellorsliip  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Theobald,  in  1 162,  appointed  him  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterburj'. 

***** 
To  Henr3''s  great  disappointment,  Becket, 
on  taking  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal 
cliair,  became  quite  a  changed  man.     He  re- 
signed the  king's  chancellorship,  abandoned 
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all  the  luxuries  of  life,  assumed  an  ascetic 
garb,  subjected  himself  to  the  coarsest  diet, 
daily  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars, 
and  with  an  enthusiastic  and  in  all  respects 
self-denj'ing  zeal,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church. 

***** 

As  Ansehn  had  to  contend  with  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  I.  against  their  aggres- 
sions on  ecclesiastical  property  and  their 
attempted  usurpations  over  the  Church  in 
the  matter  of  investiture,  so  now  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Becket  to  enter  into  combat  with 
Henry  II.  on  the  vexed  and  difficult  question 
of  what  was  included  in,  and  excluded  from, 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
courts  as  distinguished  from  the  temporal 
courts  of  the  king. 

***** 

The  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from 
the  temporal  courts  was  not  the  work  of 
the  Church.  It  was  the  sole  act  and  deed 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  separate  jurisdictions 
it  was  soon  found  that  there  arose  points 
of  law  and  justice  which  brought  them  into 
collision  with  each  other  in  dealing  with 
the  same  person  who  was  accused  of  break- 
ing the  civil  as  well  as  of  transgressing  the 
ecclesiastical  law. 

***** 

Given  that  an  ecclesiastical  person  had 
committed  what  was  a  crime  against  the 
civil  as  well  as  against  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  was  first  tried  in  and  punished  by 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  the  question  arose, — 
Should  not  such  person  be  subsequently 
delivered  up  to  the  temporal  court  for  trial 
and  punishment  ? 

***** 

The  king — Henry  II. — said  "  he  should," 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — Becket — 
said  "  he  should  not." 

Hence  a  bitter  and  prolonged  quarrel 
sprang  up  between  Henry  and  Becket,  in 
which  thej^  stood  at  arm's  length.  Neither 
would  yield  an  inch.  The  king  believed 
that  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  civil  and 
constitutional  liberty  against  the  exorbitant 
claims'of  the  Church.  Becket  believed  that 
he  was  contending  for  the  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Church  against  their 
attempted  violation  by  the  king. 

***** 

In  this  crisis,  Henry,  in  January  1164, 
convened  a  great  council  of  bishops  and 
nobles  at  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  to  consider 


the  question  on  which  he  and  Becket  were 

in  open  conflict. 

If  *  *  *  * 

The  Council  formulated  and  enacted  what 
are  known  as  the  "  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,"  some  of  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  who 
committed  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the 
land  should  on  their  account  be  tried  in 
and  punished  by  the  civil  courts,  that  the 
king  should  receive  the  revenues  of  all 
vacant  bishoprics,  that  no  appeal  in  anj' 
matter  should  be  made  to  Rome,  that  no 
officer  of  the  royal  household  should  be 
excommunicated  without  the  king's  consent, 
and  that  no  ecclesiastical  person  should 
leave  the  realm  except  by  royal  permission. 
***** 

Pope  Alexander  insisted  that  the  Con- 
stitutions were  null  and  void,  and  supported 
Becket  in  openly  resisting  them.  Becket, 
on  October  I2th,  1164,  vested  in  his  archi- 
cpiscopal  robes  and  wearing  all  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  went  to  the  Royal  Court,  then 
at  Northampton,  and  in  the  king's  presence 
utterly  denoimced  the  Constitutions,  and 
repudiated  them  as  in  no  way  binding  upon 
him.  The  king  then  charged  Becket  with 
not  accounting  for  certain  moneys  which  he 
alleged  had  passed  through  his  hands  while 
he  held  the  Chancellorship  of  the  kingdom. 
***** 

Becket  maintained  that  in  his  capacity  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur}^  he  was  not  called 
upon  .to  account  for  any  matter  which 
belonged  to  the  office  of  the  Chancellorship, 
seeing  that  he  had  resigned  that  office  at 
the  beginning  of  his  archbishopric,  and  he 
denied    that    any   court   had    authoritj'    to 

arraign  him  upon  such  a  charge. 

***** 

The  bishops  and  nobles,  assembled  in 
council  at  Northampton  to  consider  the 
charges  against  Becket,  sided  with  the  king, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Henry  of  Blois, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  resolutely  stood 

by  Becket. 

*  *  iH  *  * 

The  sentence  passed  upon  Becket  involved 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
and,  further,  he  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
king's  court  at  Northampton.  But  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  1 164,  he  escaped  to  France,  where 
he  received  the  protection  of  Louis  VII.  at 
Soissons,  and  also  had  opportunities  of 
conferring  with  Pope  Alexander  at  Sens  on 
the  great  constitutional  questions  which  had 
arisen  between  Henry  and  himself. 


CTo  be  contintied.) 


Learn  to  cast  j'our  burden  upon  your  Father  when  it  is  too  heavy  for  j'ou ;  remember  Christ 
Himself  fainted  beneath  His  Cross,  and  He  knows  that  you  may  do  so  too. — Bishop  Magee. 
He  who  loves  God  delights  to  study  His  Scriptures.  It  is  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  Friend, 
but  a  Friend  whose  love  is  far  beyond  that  of  human  friendship.  He  listens  with  a  pleased 
and  solemn  attention.  He  would  not  lose  one  word  of  those  precious  accents. — Bishop 
Jackson. 
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GARDEN   WORK  FOR  JUNE. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

^==  IpLANT  out  borecole,  brussels  sprouts,  and  cabbage.  That 
B  J^^  they  may  take  root,  especially  in  dry  weather,  make  a 
hole  with  the  dibber,  put  in  the  plant,  and  fill  up  the 
hole  with  water,  then  press  the  earth  tightly  round  each 
root.  Water  the  plants  every  other  night  until  they 
are  rooted.  Potatoes  requiring  it  should  be  earthed  up. 
Hoe  and  thin  out  onions  and  carrots.  Sow  mustard, 
cress,  radishes,  and  lettuce.  Transplant  celery  into 
trenches  about  six  inches  deep  and  about  a  foot  wide, 
with  a  good  bottom  of  rotted  manure  covered  over  with 
a  slight  layer  of  earth.  After  planting,  give  the  trenches 
a  supply  of  water.     Peas  for  a  late  crop  may  still  be  sown. 

Fruit  Garden. 
In    dry  weather  water  strawberry  beds  every  other 
day,  keeping  them  moist.     The  labour  will  be  repaid  by 
the  increase  in  size  and  also  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Protect  cherries  from  the  ravages  of  birds  by  hanging  up  nets  and  scarecrows. 

Flower  Garden. 

Take  up  bulbs  of  anemones,  tulips,  ranunculus,  hyacinths,  when  foliage  has  withered. 
Dry  and  store  away  for  planting  out  in  autumn.  Rose  buds  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  for  caterpillars.  Bud  rose  trees  about  the  end  of  the  month,  moist  weather  being  the 
best  for  the  operation.     If  dry  weather  give  the  roots  a  good  supply  of  water. 


SOME   THOUGHTS   ON    REVERENCE, 

BY  THE  REV.  THEODORE  JOHNSON, 

Editor  of  "  The  Parish  Guide,"  etc.,  etc.;  Diocesan   Inspector  of  Schools,  Rochester, 

"  We  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear. — Heb.  xii.  28. 


ffiffl'R^iHE  English,  by  their  outward 
JSR  |9|  profession  of  religion,  as  well 
W^'^l  as  by  their  many  deeds  of 
charity  and  love,  have  gained 
for  tliemselves  the  truly  noble  title  of 
"A  Religious  People'.'  How  far  this  is 
really  true  may  not  be  measured  by 
either  of  these,  for  this  profession  may 
be  but  a  mask  to  conceal  the  real  person, 
and  charitable  acts  may  be  prompted 
from  other  motives  than  religion. 

To  be  religious  we  must  be  reverent. 
We  must  live  and  work  as  in  God's  sight. 
There  must  be  no  unreality  about  us,  no 
mask  to  conceal  our  true  features,  no 
cloak  to  hide  our  real  nature.  There 
must  be  harmony  within  and  without. 
Tiie  outward  acts  and  labours  must  be 
at  one  with  the  inner  nature  and  feelings. 
Then  life  will  be  one  round  of  worship, 
and  "w^  may  serz'e  God  acceptably  with 
revercjice  and  godly  fear." 

It  is,  then,  all-important  for  professing 
Christians  to  ask  themselves  this  ques- 
tion, Am  I  reverent  ?  Probably  we  do 
not  fully  understand  what  worship  is,  and 
therefore  we  know  not  the  power  and 
beauty  of  reverence.  We  have  not  fully 
grasped  the  truth   that  we   are   always 


before  God,  and  that  He  invites  us  to 
give  to  Him  of  our  best.  And  the  way 
we  do  this  is  by  offering  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  to  Him,  both  in  the 
services  of  His  sanctuary  as  well  as  in 
the  home  life  and  the  hours  of  labour. 
For  worship  \s'^^ giving,"  not  ^* getting." 
We  approach  His  courts  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear  to  present  our  offering  of 
praise,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving.  We 
live  the  daily  round  of  duty  in  God's 
sight,  for,  as  the  poet  sweetly  sings — 

"The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask. 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." 

The  fourth  commandment,  which 
teaches  us  to  serve  Him  truly  all  the 
days  of  our  life,  combines  both  duties, 
Work  and  Worship.  Both  are  true 
offerings,  acceptable  to  our  God  if  per- 
formed aright.  Both  contain  the  hidden 
virtues  of  faith,  humility,  holiness,  and 
love,  of  which  reverence  is  but  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  their  existence  in  the 
heart. 

What  is  the  full  meaning  of  this  word 
"  Reverence  "  ?    It  is  often  upon  our  lips, 


Our  Puzzle  Corner. 
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yet  it  may  not  be  stamped  upon  our  lives. 
Or  perhaps  we  only  use  it  as  an  outward 
garb,  to  win  the  esteem  of  our  fellow- 
men.  Reverence  implies  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  veneration.  It  proclaims  the 
creature  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator. 
The  greatness  and  goodness  of  God  is 
contrasted  by  the  littleness  and  evil  of 
man.  Reverence  must  be,  then,  a  part 
of  ourselves,  our  very  nature  reflected, 
it  may  be,  however  unconsciously, — the 
soul  of  man  illuminating  his  body,  and 
sanctifying  its  actions  to  the  service  of 
God,  apart  from  the  evil  influences  which 
too  often  possess  his  being.  To  be 
reverent,  we  must  be  natural,  not  swayed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  opinions  of  men, 
nor  allured  on  the  other  by  the  servile 
following  of  '^ My  Will"  to  attain  the 
object  we  desire.  Reverence  is  the 
Christian  soldier's  armour,  for  its  strength 
is  from  within.  Reverence  is  the  faithful 
disciple's  glory,  inasmuch  as  it  fulfils 
our  blessed  Lord's  command  :  "  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  tnay 
see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

It  is  a  homely  truth  that  we  live  not 
unto  ourselves.  We  still  must  be  our 
brothers'  keeper  by  our  example,  our 
influence,  our  acts.  And  to  be  truly 
reverent  is  to  cast  a  halo  of  goodness 
around  these,  so  that  if  God  wills  it  we 
may  be  beacons  to  light  our  brothers' 
souls  into  the  Haven  of  His  peace  and 
light  and  love. 

Some  earnest  Christian  people  live  in 
such  a  dread  of  outward  observances 
that  they  are  fain  to  neglect  all  acts  of 
reverence.  Yet  the  body  belongs  to 
God,  and  from  it  God  demands  service. 
Surely  this  service  of  outward  act — the 
lowly  bending  of  the  knee  in  prayer, 
the  closed  eyes,  the  uplifted  hands,   or 


the  standing  forth  for  Creed  or  Canticle 
— are  expressive  of  penitence,  true  and 
deep,  earnestness  in  pleading  for  daily 
needs,  or  holy  ny  and  undimmed  faith 
dwelling  within.  Forms  and  mere  cere- 
monies, when  existing  only  as  such,  may 
not  be  helpful  to  the  spiritual  life,  yet 
reverence  is  not  an  action,  it  is  rather 
a  being.  The  rapture  of  praise,  the  deep, 
heart-felt  contrition  of  penitence  and 
prayer,  or  the  calm,  restful  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  God,  must  be,  nay,  will  be, 
ever  shown  forth  in  the  outward  form  of 
reverence. 

There  is  no  vaunting  of  spiritual  pride 
here,  no  desire  that  others  should  be 
witnesses  of  our  goodness,  no  wearing 
of  the  garb  of  religion  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  men.  Our  reverence  is  a 
part  of  our  very  selves.  In  the  secret 
chamber  it  breaks  forth  more  clearly, 
more  brightly,  than  before  crowds  of 
fellow  -  worshippers  in  some  stately 
temple  or  village  church  ;  yet  it  is  never 
absent  even  there.  We  appear  when 
wearing  this  vesture  of  reverence  as  God 
would  have  us  appear.  It  is  helpful  to 
our  acts  of  devotion  ;  it  tends  to  raise  our 
standard  of  spiritual  life  ;  it  influences 
others  for  good,  for  hypocrisy  is  unknown 
where  true  reverence  exists,  and  men 
take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  have  been 
with  Jesus. 

Let  us  cultivate  reverence,  then  ;  or, 
better  still,  let  us  so  lose  self  that  we 
may  find  God  only  in  our  acts  of  devotion. 
God  sees  not  as  man  sees.  The  soul's 
secrets,  the  heart's  desires  and  aims,  the 
mind's  plans  and  knowledge,  are  laid  be- 
fore Him.  Our  motives  must  be  pure, 
our  aims  holy,  our  plans  definite  and 
true,  that  our  reverence  may  be  real  and 
natural. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR    PVZZ'L'E    CORNER. 

BY  THE   REV.   WILFRED   H.    DAVIES,   M.A., 
Ctirate-in-charge  of  St.  J  tides,  Bethnal  Green. 
18.  Conundrums. 
{a)  If  you  followed  a  certain  bird,  a  hen  followed  you,  and  your  brother  followed  thg 
hen,  how  would  you  together  resemble  June  ? 
(A)  When  is  a  cabby  like  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 
(c)  When  is  a  tree  like  a  dead  dog  ? 

19.  Enigma. 
Let  one  semicircle  and  a  perpendicular  meet ; 
This  must  be  followed  by  a  circle  complete  ; 
Next,  three  parts  of  a  cross,  then  an  angle  on  two  feet, 
Three  parts  of  a  cross  again,  and  a  circle  complete. 
20.  Word  Making. 
Make  one  word  out  of  each  of  the  following  sets  of  letters  : — 

E.O.O.B.  0,P,A.I.N.T.U.  K.E.T.Y.H.C.AX.P.Y. 


Sr.    PAULS   CR0S3   IN   THE  TIME  OF  CHARLES   I. 


A  MODERN  PAUL'S  CROSS. 


HE  city  of  London  can  be  looked 
upon  as  the  home  of  open-air 
services.  Under  the  shadow, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  north- 
east corner  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  stood 
for  many  centuries  the  celebrated  Paul's 
Cross.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
the  ancient  wardmotes  were  held  on 
this  site,  and  from  thence  many  political 
harangues  were  delivered  from  time  to 
time.  Subsequently  the  ground  became 
incorporated  into  the  Cathedral  Yard, 
and  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  its 
religious  history  commenced.  Stow  de- 
scribes the  rostrum  as  "a  pulpit  cross  ol 
timber,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  lead  " ;  and  Foxe  in 
his  "  Book  of  Martyrs  "  gives  a  sermon 
preached  here  by  one  named  Wimbledon 
in  1389.  From  1 534  Henry  VIII.  au- 
thorised a  bishop  to  preach  at  Paul's 
Cross  every  Sunday  in  defence  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Latimer,  when,  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  preached  here.     Ridley,  the  Chryso- 


stom  of  the  Reformation,  on  November 
1st,  1552,  addi;essed  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Livery  Company,  who 
were  present  in  state.  Thirty-six  years 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Court,  paid 
the  Cross  a  visit  to  hear  the  thanksgiving 
sermon  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  after  years  both  King  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  attended  open-air  services 
there  in  state.  Much  to  be  lamented,  the 
Long  Parliament  ordered  Paul's  Cross 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  services  to  be 
discontinued,  though  fortunately  at  the 
Restoration  the  endowments  for  such 
sermons  were  secured,  and  have  since 
formed  the  honorarium  given  to  the 
Sunday  morning  preacher  at  St.  Paul's. 

Inspired  perhaps  by  the  history  of  the 
far-famed  Paul's  Cross,  the  Rev.  T.  Selby 
Henrey,  the  Curate  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldersgate,  in  1889  first  started  in  the 
city  of  London  a  daily  open-air  church- 
yard service  for  business  men,  during 
the    dinner-hour,   a    service  which    has 


Sunday  by  Sunday. 
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since  grown  to  such  importance  as  now 
to  be  looked  upon  as  almost  an  institu- 
tion. This  churchyard  is  separated  from 
the  General  Post  Office  by  the  ancient 
Roman  wall  which  still  remains,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a  teeming  commercial 
population.  This  acre  of  God,  which 
contains  the  dust  of  over  twenty-five 
generations  of  citizens,  is  now  converted 
into  a  beautiful  and  tastefully  laid  out 
garden,  most  of  the  gravestones  have 
been  removed,  and  now  stand  against 
the  ivied  walls  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Aldersgate. 

The  contrast  between  the  outside 
world  and  this  consecrated  spot  is  most 
marked.  There,  the  ceaseless  din  and 
turmoil  of  congested  streets ;  here,  the 
music  of  the  fountain,  the  warbling  of 
the  birds,  and  the  shadows  of  the  old 
trees  which  completely  shut  out  the  im- 
mediate streets  and  buildings.  In  the 
centre  of  this  coigne  of  vantage  the  Rev. 
Selby  Henrey  holds  his  daily  service 
from  May  to  October,  utilising  the  plat- 
form of  the  sun-dial  for  a  pulpit,  and  the 
circular  broad  walk  for  standing  room 
for  the  hundreds  of  intent  worshippers, 
while  the  iron  rails   which   divide    the 


walks  from  the  flower-beds  are  occupied 
by  those  who  prefer  to  sit.  What  im- 
presses the  stranger  most  about  this 
vast  congregation  is  the  universal  desire 
to  hear  something  about  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  power  of  Christ;  the 
great  volume  of  sound  which  arises 
during  the  singing  of  such  hymns  as 
"Tell  me  the  old,  old  story,"  "Rock  of 
Ages "  ;  and  the  universal  spontaneous 
uncovering  of  the  head  whenever  a 
prayer  is  offered  up,  or  the  Benediction 
pronounced.  More  surprising  still  is  the 
fact  that  an  opposition  voice  is  quite 
unknown.  An  hostile  spirit  towards 
Christianity  has  never  been  displayed, 
showing  the  magnetic  influence  enshrined 
in  the  Divine  words,  "And,  I  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Myself."  Addresses  have  been  given  by 
bishops,  noblemen,  baronets,  members 
of  parliament,  generals,  canons,  a  dean, 
an  archdeacon,  and  others  distinguished 
in  Church  and  State. 

Influences  cannot  always  be  com- 
pressed into  figures,  but  one  result  of 
this  service  has  been  that  in  oije  week 
three  dissenters  offered  themselves  for 
confirmation. 


SUNDAY   BY   SUNDAY; 

OR, 

BIBLE  QUESTlOiVS  ON"  THE  ''SUNDAY  LESSONS"  THROUGHOUT  THE 

YEAR. 
BY  THE  REV.  W.  SUNDERLAND  LEWLS,   M.A., 


Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Honisey  Rise,   N., 
June  si/!,  atliitsunbart. 

1.  In  which  of  the  Old  Tesstament  Lessons  for 
to-day  may  we  trace  a  probable  illustration  ot  the 
declaration  that  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  peace"? 

2.  In  which  of  the  truth  stated  in  Rom.  viii.  4? 

3.  What  twice-mentioned  example  have  we  in 
John  ii.  of  the  observance  of  an  injunction  which 
is  repeated  six  times  over  (in  various  connections) 
in  Deut.  xvi.  ? 

June  12C//,  SrimtB  ^nnii:4». 

1.  In  which  texts  of  Gen.  i.  and  Isa.  vi.  do  we 
seem  taught  that  there  are  more  persons  than  one 
in  the  undivided  Godhead  ? 

2.  In  which  other  Lesson  of  to-day  does  the  same 
truth  seem  set  before  us  in  a  different  way? 

3.  In  which  do  we  find  the  risen  Saviour  laying 
claim  to  attributes  which  belong  only  to  God  ? 

^.   Jmte  igth,  Jfirst  „9uniJag  afttr  Srinitg. 

1.  What  great  truth  do  we  learn  from  all  tiie 
Old  Testament  Lessons  for  to-day  as  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites? 

2.  How  do  the  New  Testament  Lessons  for  to- 
day show  that  in  one  important  particular  St. 
Peter  did  as  he  taught  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  is  the  language  of  .St.  Peter 
in  Acts  iii.  similar  to  that  of  Joshua  in  Josh.  xxiv.  ? 

June  2Cth,  ^ttovji  ^rxnawi  afUr  ilrinitii, 

I.  What  almost  literal  illustration  of  the  truth 
stated  in  the  first  clause  of  i  John  ii,  10  may  be 


Ant /tor  of  "  The  Great  Problcml'  dc, 

found  in  the  close  of  Acts  vii.  compared  with  the 
last  verse  of  Acts  vi.  ? 

2.  How  do  the  stories  of  Barak  and  Gideon  in 
to-day's  Lessons  show  the  goodness  of  God  in 
dealing  with  weakness  of  faith  ? 

3.  VVhat  is  taught  us  to-day  as  to  the  double 
honour  paid  to  strong  faith  ? 

Supplementary  Question's. 
®l)iJs«it-^0nB:tH. 
In  whldh  of  to-day's  Lessons  do  we  find  an 
illustration  of  the  latter  clause  of  i  Cor.  xii.  11  ? 

In  which  of  to-day's  Lessons  do  We  find  that 
foretold  as  a  prophecy  which  is  related  as  a  fact 
in  Acts  ii.,  and  which  was  expressed  as  a  desire 
in  one  of  the  Lessons  for  yesterday? 

^t,  -Barnaljas'  Sag. 
What  do  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures  of  to-day 
as  to  the   honourable  descent,  singular   endow- 
ments, and  great  disinterestedness  of  the  Apostle 
Barnabas  ? 

.91,  .5!obn  gaptisfs  5a5. 

How  does  Matt.  iii.  i,  2,  compared  with  Matt* 
iv.  17,  help  to  illustrate  Mai.  iii.  i? 

iJt,  letter's  il3atf' 
How  may  one  part  of  the  history  of  St.  Peter 
be  compared  with  what  ifs  told  us  jn  Zech.  iii.  ? 


LIFE, 


An  Incident  related  by  T.  Scupper,  R.N.,  to 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  and  recorded  by 
THE  latter  in  THE  Saturday  Magazine  for  1834. 

BY   THE   REV.   A.   M.   MORGAN,   M.A., 
Vicar  of  Mucking;  Author  of ' '  Inter  Flumina ,"'  etc. 


HO  that  remembers  old  sea  tales — 
Thougli,  haply,  one  and  all 
Of  such  may   count  their  three- 
score years — 
Forgets  old  Basil  Hall  ? 

Who  that  had  walked  the  deck  with«h.ixn, 

And  seen  his  fancy  tend 
To  sadness,  had  not  done  as  did 

Tom  Scupper,  Basil's  friend  ? 

Tom  Scupper  saw  the  gathering  cloud, 

And  would  its  gloom  disperse, 
And  told  the  tale  in  prose,  which  now 

Another  tells  in  verse. 

Sir  Robert  Stay,  the  commodore, 

The  midshipman.  Bob  Stay, 
And  I,  the  friend  of  Basil  Hall, 

Off  Spain  at  anchor  lay. 

We  had  been  coasting  Afric  lands 

For  freedom  to  the  slave, 
All  from  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 

To  Messurado's  wave; 

And,  though  wild  weather  went  with  us 

In  chase  of  human  freights, 
A  spanking  wind  from  west-south-west 

Had  borne  us  to  the  Straits ; 

And  near  the  Rock  where  England  stood 

Erect,  while  France  and  Spain 
So  long  poured  fire  from  banded  fleets, 

We  sailed  to  port  again. 

And  there,  with  thought  of  cruel  chains 

No  more  on  heart  and  limb. 
We  overhauled  our  gallant  ship 

Till  ?n  was  taut  and  trim; 


Though  that  Dutch  frigate  in  the  baj-. 
With  eighty  guns,  surpassed 

Our  forty-four,  her  main-truck's  disc 
Scarce  topped  our  royal  mast; 

And  we  had  left  the  Spanish  coast 
For  isles  of  date  and  palm, 

Had  not  old  ocean's  restless  roll 
Sunk  down  to  glassy  calm. 

And  not  that  white  polacca  craft, 
With  spar  and  sail  and  rope 

All  double,  had  a  reflex  life 
More  fair  than  Afric's  Hope. 

There  was  a  stillness  in  the  ship, 

A  stillness  on  the  sea, 
The  voices  from  the  gun-deck  seemed 

The  murrfiur  of  the  bee  ; 

Upon  the  taffrail,  motionless, 

With  telescope  in  hand, 
The  quartermaster  of  the  watch 

The  far  horizon  scanned ; 

The  sailors  lay  for  yarn  or  rest 
Beneath  the  bulwarks'  shade, 

Or  carolled  back  to  Spain's  guitar 
The  melody  it  made, 

Or  overhauled  a  simple  kit, 
Or  fashioned  hammock-clues, 

Or  on  a  jack-knife  carved  a  name, 
Ere  duty  claimed  its  dues. 

But  Afric  Jacko  blithe  exchanged 

Full  many  a  jest  and  quip. 
In  pantomime,  with  Afric  Jake, 

Jig-maker  of  the  ship ; 
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Loud  laughed  black  Jake  as,  up  the  shrouds, 

With  cap,  the  monkey  ran. 
And  capless  Justice  followed  fast 

In  Bob,  the  midshipman  ; 

"  Ah,  Jacko,  Jacko  !  thrice  three  tails 

Do  wicked  thieves  await ; 
We'll  teach  you,  at  the  gangway,  soon 

To  fear  the  boatswain's  mate ; 


To  bend  and  reach  the  skj'sail-pole, 

To  clutch  at  empty  air 
In  hope  to  steady  dire  descent. 

Who  shall  the  way  declare  ? 

And  all  hands  hurried  to  the  deck, 
And  all  hearts  went  above. 

To  where  the  king  of  midshipmen 
Was  passing  from  their  love  ; 


Ah,  plain  he  answers,  'Massa  Stay 
Must  catch,  before  he  flogs  ; ' 

A  midshipman  in  boots  must  catch 
A  monkey  with  no  clogs  !  " 

While  Jake  was  pouring  chartered  wit, 

And  Jacko  triumphed  loud. 
Young  Bob  along  the  ratlines  went, 

And  up  the  futtock  shroud; 

But  higher  still  went  thief  and  cap ; 

At  length,  by  climb  distressed. 
Upon  the  royal  cross-trees  throned, 

Our  Bob  had  lofty  rest ; 

And  Jacko  dropped  the  prize  of  war 

On  deck,  and  I,  whose  lot, 
At  set  of  sun,  was  duty's  claim, 

The  merry  chase  forgot. 

My  heart  had  travelled  to  my  home, 

I  heard  a  prayer  for  me 
Ascending  sweetly  far  aloft, 

"  Bless  father  on  the  sea !  " 


And  many  a  brain  went  round  and  round, 
And  many  a  cheek  grew  pale, 

And  many  a  youngster  doffed  the  man. 
And  poured  the  woeful  wail ; 

And,  "  Oh  !  "  the  first  lieutenant  cried, 

"A  summons  to  the  grave 
Is  all  the  speaking-trumpet  speaks ; 

O  God,  our  brother  save ! " 

Unseen,  for  that  enthralling  sight. 

Out  of  a  boat  from  shore, 
A  musket  in  his  hands,  forth  stood 

The  brave  old  commodore; 

No  speaking-trumpet  at  his  lips, 

"  Leap  !  "  cried  the  stern,  dark  sire ; 

"  Into  the  sea,  boy,  leap  for  life; 
Leap,  or  this  hand  shall  fire  ! " 

We  saw  the  boy  from  Danger  Spring 

With  Death  to  try  a  fall. 
We  heard  a  rushing  in  the  air 

As  of  a  cannon-ball ; 


My  heart  was  summoned  by  a  shout 

Back  to  the  Spanish  bay, 
"  Look,  Massa  Scupper,  where  he  stands ; 

God  help  young  Massa  Stay  ! " 


We  saw  him  clear  the  frigate's  deck 
And  cleave  the  glassy  blue. 

As  from  a  rock  a  diver  springs 
And  vanishes  from  view. 


Oh,  on  the  circlet,  dim  and  dread. 

Crowning  the  skysail-pole, 
Where  none,  who  shares  this  finite  flesh, 

Can  heart  and  brain  control, 

Whence  no  ascender  can  descend. 

In  awful  altitude, 
O'ertopping  mast,  o'ertopping  tower. 

My  little  messmate  stood  ! 

Oh,  as  I  gazed  and  gazed,  the  floor 

His  footing  that  upstayed 
Seemed  but  the  button  of  a  foil. 

The  skysail-pole  its  blade  ! 

Oh,  in  the  encircling  siege  of  Death, 

How  vain  that  battlement ! 
Around,  the  stairless  void— below. 

The  terrible  descent ! 

Oh,  my  thought  went  to  truest  word, 

Man  may  the  height  attain, 
By  thoughtless  impulse  upward  urged— 

But  to  go  down  again, 


They  were  one  score  who  sprang  to  save. 

That  eve,  at  set  of  sun  ; 
When  they  turned  back  and  made  for  ship. 

They  were  one  score  and  one. 

Not  cheers  more  full  of  joy  have  hailed 

Sweet  peace  replacing  strife, 
Than  welcomed  back  to  many  hearts 

The  gift  of  that  young  life. 

Reviving  from  the  death-like  swoon 

That  followed  that  wild  leap. 
What  said  the  father  to  the  boy 

Out  of  love's  mighty  deep  ? 

"  Keep,  boy,  the  fragile  frame  that  shrines 

The  peril-scorning  heart, 
To  play,  for  country  and  for  friends. 

The  brave  man's  helpful  part ; 


Ihink,  boy,  that  he,  whose  falling 
An  angel's  hand  upstays, 

Is  he  who  works  appointed  work 
Within  appointed  ways," 
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The  Church  Monthly: 


SUNDAY   BY   SUNDAY. 

HE  following  is  the  Prize  List  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year — January  to  March. 
The  names  are  given  in  the  order  of  merit.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
questions  were  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sunderland  Lewis,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's,  Hornsey  Rise,  N.,  and  that  we  offered  as  prizes  six  volumes  published 
at  Half-a-Guinea  each.  The  conditions  were  that  "  the  winners  will  be  allowed  to  choose 
the  volumes.  Competitors  must  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  all  replies  must  be  sent 
in  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  publication.  The  answers  must  be 
attested  by  a  Clergyman,  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  or  Sunday  School  Teacher.  Com- 
petitors will  please  give  their  names  and  addresses  in  full,  and  state  their  ages." 


Name. 

Age. 

School. 

Attested  by 

I.  Roberta  Marion  Williams, 

13 

St.  Luke's, Norwood:  Rev. 

The  Vicar. 

Sabrina,  Rosendale  Road,  West  Dulwich. 

H.  W.  Cooper,  Vicar. 

2.  William  H.  Eaton, 

15 

Parish    Church:    Rev.    J. 

Rev.  T.  M.   Mac- 

Livery  Stables,  Chase  Side,  Southgate, 

Baird,  M.A.,  Vicar. 

donald,       M.A., 
Curate. 

3.  Kate  Norris, 

13 

St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton :    Prebendary  Shel- 

Miss  Samson,  5,5, 

II,  Defoe  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 

Teacher. 

ford,  M.A„  Rector. 

4.  Arthur  John  Redfearn, 

14 

Parish   Church;    Rev,    F, 

Vicar, 

Lea  Marston,  Minworth,  Birmingham,' 

Cooper,  B,A.,  Vicar. 

5.  Florence  D.  Gale, 

15 

Miss  Gale, 

7,  Ranelagh  Road,  Winchester. 

6.  Henry  Bartham, 

14 

St,     Luke's,    Ironbridge : 

Mr.  J,  W,  White, 

Tontine  Hill,  Ironbridge. 

Rev.    G.    W,    Wintour, 

S.S,       Superin- 

M.A., Vicar. 

tendent. 

HONOURABLE  MENTION  is  made  of  the  following  Competitors  in  Bible 

Explorations : — 

Lilian  E.  Avery,  Beechgrove,  Honiton. 
Charles  Hampsline,  g,  Clive  Road,  Charlotte- 

ville,  Guildford. 
F.    W.    Hollingham,    6,    Beaconsfield    Road, 

Brighton. 
Mary  V.  Toppin,  9,  Alexander   Road,  Clifton, 

Bristol. 
Septibius     Usher,     Market     Place,     Kineton, 

Warwick. 
Arthur   M.    Moore,    Hillsboro',   Crouch   Hall 

Road,  Crouch  End,  N. 
William  A.  Houghton,   Walton,  near  Lutter- 
worth. 
George  Bell,  37,  Kelvin  Grove,  Liverpool. 
Gertrude    Wood,    40,     Keen  s    Road,    South 

Croydon. 
Gordon  R.  Walters,  42,  Bodney  Road,  Hackney 

Downs,  London. 
M.  Redgrave,  Park  House,  Kingsnorth,  Ashford. 
Dora    Thornton-Duesbery,   7,   Earl   Terrace, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
Katie  Moore,  7,  William  Street,  Heme  Bay. 
Harriette    F.   Ensor,  Gordonville,  Coleraine, 

Ireland. 
May   Hayden,  2,    Langhedge    Terrace,    Upper 

Edmonton. 
Janie  Wager,  The  Schools,  Gorse  Hill,  Swindon. 
Katherine  T.  Zachary,  Abberley  House,  Ciren- 

cester. 


Eliza  F.  Child,  Clifton  Vieara|;e,  Bri^house, 
Emily   G.  Waters,  Manor    Farm,   Broughton, 

Stockbridge. 
Edith  Evans,  ii,  Penwortham  Hill,  Preston. 
Flora  E.  Macdonald,  31,  Rialto  Terrace,  Kil- 

mainham,  Dublin. 
Ethel  Spicer,  7,  Ivy  Lane,  Canterbury. 
Emily  Goodsell,  Tattlen  Cottages,   \Vitbyham, 

Sussex. 
Lizzie    Ives,   Valley  End   Vicarage,   Chobtiam, 

Woking. 
Mary  F.  Hall,  Worlabye,  Brigg, 
Rebecca   Cooper,    Headington   Cottage,    Yew 

Tree  Hill,  Netherton. 
Margaret    A.    Carbonnish.,    The     Vicarage, 

Fairford. 
Vera  Van  Putten,  Oak  Dene,  Granville  Park, 

Blackheath. 
Gladys  Van  Putten,  Oak  Dene,  Granville  Park, 

Blackheath. 
Rose  Murray  Gardner,  Oak  Dene,  Granville 

Park,  Blackheath, 
Amy  L.  Jones,  St.  Bride's  Rectory,  Old  Trafford, 

Manchester. 
Mildred  C.  Ramsay,  Everton  Vicarage,  Bawtry, 

Notts. 
Rosetta  E.  Smith,  192,  Edleston  Road,  Crewe, 
Kate  Longley,  Netherfield,  near  Battle. 
Louie  Rigg,  6,  Hartington  Place,  Eastbourne. 


We  append  the  Answers,  January  to  March  inclusive  :- 


Jan.  3rd.— (i)  Isa.  xlii.  i ;  xliv.  3;  Acts  ii.  4,  16, 
17.  (2)  Isa.  Ixiii.  25;  xliv.  22.  (3)  Matt.  ii.  i,  2,  9, 
12,  13,  19,  22.  Jan.  ioth.—(i)  Almsgiving:  Matt. 
VI.  1-4;  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  (z)  Isa.  Ii.  9,  etc.,  17-23. 
(3)  Isa.  liii.  7,  8,  and  Acts  viii.  30,  etc.  Ian.  17th.— 
(i)  Matt.  X.  5  ;  Acts  X.  20,  etc.  (2)  Isa.  Iv.  7 ;  Iv.  7, 8; 
Ivii.  20,  21.  (3)  Isa.  Ixi.  i;  Luke  iv.  17-19,  21,  22, 
28,  29.  Jan.  24th.— (i)Isa.lxv.  24;  Collect  for  12th 
Sundayafter  Trinity;  Ps.  xxxii.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  13. 
(2)  Isa.  Ixii.  S,  9,  and  Ixv.  21-23:  Isa.  Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvi. 
22;  see  2  Pet.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  i.  (3)  Matt.  xiii. 
53-58 ;  Acts  XV.  3,  7,  etc.,  12,  23.  Jan.  31.— (i)  Job 
xl.  4;  xhi.  5,6.   (2)Deut.  iv.6;  Ps.  iii.  10;  Prov,i.7; 


IX.  10;  Eccles.  xii.  13;  Job  saying  it  is  wisdom 
— these  the  beginuing  of  wisdom,  no  wisdom 
without  it.    (3)  Acts  xix.  13-16;  xvii.  14-16, 19;  i.  S. 

Circumcision.— Deut.  x.  17-19;  Acts  xiv.  14-17. 
Epiphany.— The  word  "glory."^  Collect,  glorious 
Godhead.  Isa.  Ix.  1,  2,  7,  9,  13,  19.  St.  Paul's  Day. 
— Jer.  i.  5;  Gal.  i.  15,  16  (separated  from  book); 
Jer.  i.  7;  Acts  x.xvi.  17,  etc.  (specially  sent)  ;  Jer. 
1.  8;  Acts  xviii.  10  (specially  protected). 

Feb.  7th.— (i)  Both  regarded  as  " prophets"  hy 
multitudes— both  rejected  by  rulers.  (2)  See 
Prov.  i.  28,  29.    Shall  seek  and  not  find— because 
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haled  knowledge.  (3)  That  he  could  speak  both 
Greek  and  "  Hebrew  '"—and  was  acquainted  both  ! 
with  Jewish  and  Roman  Law — and  well  ac-  | 
quainted  with  the  least  of  differences  of  the  | 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Acts  xxi.  37;  xxii.  2,  25  ;  \ 
xxiii.  3,  6-8.,  ¥eb.  14th.— (i)  Gen.  i.  3,  with  Job 
xxxviii.  19,  24,  perhaps  12;  Gen.  i.  9,  with  Job 
xxxviii.  8-11;  Gen.  i.  11,  with  Job  xxxviii.  27; 
Gen.  i.  14-18,  with  Job  xxxviii.  31-33  ;  Gen.  i.  26, 
image  of  God,  with  Job  xxxviii.  36,  man's  inward 
nature  and  powers.  (2)  No  more  sea  (xxi.  i),  no 
more  death,  sorrow,  crying,  pain  (4),  temple,  or 
sun,  or  moon,  of  old  sorts  (22,  27),  curse  (xxii.  3), 
night,  or  candle  (25),  no  more  defilement  (xxi.  27), 
perhaps  also  no  more  of  either  repentance  or 
falling  away  (xxii.  11).  (3)  Made  of  same  material 
(7,  9,  19) ;  see  also  Gen.  ii.  20,  and  i.  26,  27.  Feb. 
2ist. — ( 1)  That «// Adam's  descendants  had  become 
utterly  bad — too  bad  to  be  spared.  (2)  Both  were 
bold  on  the  side  of  right  in  a  time  of  all  but 
universal  defection.  (3)  Compare  (a)  Noah  'j^'alked 
zvith  God  with  Gen.  iii.  8;  also  Adam  had  one 
command  which  he  broke,  Noah  many  which  he 
kept  (vi.  22  ;  vii.  5,  9,  16);  Once  more  Adam  lost 
God's  favour,  Noah  obtained  it;  (6) Rom. v.  12-19. 
Feb.  28th. — (i)  Weakness  in  conduct  in  Egypt, 
Gen.  xii.  11-13;  Strength,  xii.  4,  Heb.  xi.  8 ;  not 
knowing  whether.  Acts  vii.  2-5.  (2)  Gen.  xii.  8; 
xiii.  4,  18;  Rom  x.  end  of  12,  13;  Gen.  xii.  6  and 
V  3;  Rom.  X.  12-21.  (3)Gen.vi.  n,  13,  earth  was 
filled  with  violence;  ix.  5,  twice  "I  will  rejoice  " ; 
also  6,  "Whoso  sheddeth,"  etc. 

Purification.  The  desire  of  all  nations— light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles ;  fill,  home,  glory — glory, 
people,  Israel ;  will  give  peace — seen  Thy  Salva- 
tion. St.  Matthias. — i  Sara.  ii.  27,  etc.,  Hophni 
and  Phineas  superseded  by  a.  faithful  priest ;  Isa. 


xxii.,  Shebna  by  Eliakim.  The  former  as  priests 
point  to  Judas  an  Apostle,  Shebna  as  "treasurer" 
to  Judas  as  having  the  bag. 

March  6th.— (i)  Gen  xxiii.  ;  In  Abraham  having 
to  buy  land  for  Sarah's  grave.  (2)  Gen.  xix.  23  ; 
Gentiles  in  Macedonia,  Illyricum,  and  Spain 
having  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  Rom.  xv.  ig,  26,  28. 
(3)  By  giving  up  His  own  Son  unto  death  ;  John 
iii.  16;  xii.  32;  Kom.  viii.  32.  March  13th. — (i) 
Mark  xi.  24  ;  Gen.  xxxii.  9-12,  26.  (2)  Jacob  in 
doing  wrong  condemned  in  i  Cor.  vi.  8;  Gen. 
xxvii.  19,  35  ;  Esau  in  refusing  to  take  wrong, 
(jen.  xxvii.  41,  in  i  Cor.  vi.  7.  (3)  Their  sense  of 
the  awful  sacredness  of  God's  House, Gen. xxviii. 
16,  17;  Mark  xi.  15-17-  March  20th.— (i)  He  had 
seen  the  possible  importance  of  dreams.  Gen. 
xxviii.  (2)  Both  were  falsely  accused,  had  bitter 
enemies,  and  timid  friends  (Reuben  and  St. 
Peter).  (3)  In  Mark  xiv.  reads  the  story  of  Christ's 
death:  see  i  Cor.  xv.  3,  "firslof  all."  March  27th. 
— (i)  Joseph  had  grown  from  youth  to  manhood 
(17-34),  and  was  in  a  wholly  different  position  and 
(probably)  dress  :  they  being  older  would  be  less 
changed,  and  habited  probably  as  before.  Joseph 
recollected  his  dreams  (xlii.  9);  they  recollected 
their  sins  (xlii.  21).  (2)  Jacob  desires  to  see  one 
who  was  to  hini  and  his  a  Saviour  (Gen.  xlv.  7)  ; 
Simeon  to  see  the  Saviour  Himself  (Luke  ii.  26, 
30).  (3)  The  countries  of  Macedonia,  Achaia, 
Galatia,  "  Asia,"  as  places  where  Christian 
Churches  existed. 

Ash  Wednesday.— Both  make  mention  of  the 
outward  sign  of  fasting,  ashes  and  sackcloth— 
both  insist  on  the  essence  of  fasting  being  the 
turning  away  from  evil.  The  Annunciation. — 
That  the  promise  to  the  'Virgin  of  a  son  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Eve. 


OUR    PUZZLE    CORNER. 

The  interest  in  this  Competition  continues  to  be  well  sustained.  We  offered  as  prizes  Six 
Volumes  published  at  Five  Shillings  each.  The  following  are  the  Prize  Winners  from 
January  to  March  in  the  order  of  merit: — 


Name. 


I.  Alfred  J.  Boyton, 

21,  Grove  Road,  Wanstead. 
s.  Frances  Thompson, 

38,  Percy  Street,  Liverpool. 

3.  Edward  S.  Armstrong,  ,  ,,  ,r    . 

6,  Rosetta  Gardens,  Ormeau  Road,  Belfast. 

4.  Lilian  Maud  Smith,  ,    „•      •     , 

212,  Moseley  Road,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham 

5.  Robert  N.  Barker, 

13,  South  Penrallt,  Carnarvon. 

6.  Mabel  Main,  .     ... 

Belmont,  Circular  Road,  Port-of-Spain,  Irmidart. 


Attested  by 


The  Rev.  G.  B.  Doughty, 

Assistant  Curate  of  Wanstead. 
Mr.  Langley  Thompson, 

38,  Percy  Street,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cotter, 

S.S.  Teacher,  St.  Jude's. 
Mr.  R.  Windmill, 

Supt.  St.  Paul's  Sunday  School. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Williams, 

Supt.  Christ  Church  Sunday  School. 
The  Rev.  E.  F.  Free, 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 


The  Answers  to  the  Puzzles,  January  to  March  inclusive,  are  as  follows  :— 

I.  Ja-y.  II.  S.  Ill-  Enumerate. 

I'V.  Quang  SeE 

U  p  s  a  L 


V. 


VI.  February. 


ElephanT 
Earrings 
N  e  r  u  d  A 
V  aillaC 
I ssachaR 
C  o  m  O 
Truants 
Or  c  h  i  D 
R  o  b  i  N 
I  c  e  n  I 
A  r  r  o  W 

KING 
IRON 
NORA 

gnat 


VII.  (a)  Theresa,  Sam,  Nina. 
(6)  Helen,  Titus,  Lydia. 
(c)   Ernest,  Edna,  Cvril,  Seymour. 

id)  Victoria,  Maud,  Leo,  Leonard,  Eric, 
(r)  Madge,  Selina,  Andrew. 
(/)  Sybil,  Letitia,  Edwin. 

VIII.  Isle  of  Man. 

IX.  C  O  D  L  I  N  G. 

/"MunicH 
I  A  n  n  A 
March  Hares.  -  RegisteR 
C  1yd  E 
Ih     u     S 

XI.  (i)  Ermine,  (2)  Judges  and  Magistrates, 
(3)  Purity, 
(a)  Horatius  Boiiar. 
(6)  Charles  Wesley, 
(c)  Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 
(rf)  John  Henry  Newman. 


X 


XII. 
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TRINITY     SUNDAY. 


BY   MRS.    BOYD- 
O  men  a  God  is  God  of  Power, 
"  Creative  will  "  their  theme, 
Existent  long  before  time's  hour, 
He  Ruleth  all  supreme. 

Yet  can  they  to  such  God  draw  near 

In  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
When  sin  and  weakness  make  them  fear 

The  majesty  of  Heaven  ? 

No  Power  can  rouse  their  apathy, 

Or  lift  their  hearts  above, 
None  only,  but  sweet  sympathy, 

And  learning  of  His  Love. 

But  if  of  Power,  then  where  is  Love  ? 

Can  both  united  be  ? 
In  condescension  from  above 

God  solved  the  mystery. 
The  Palace,  Ripon. 


CARPENTER. 

O  God  the  Father,  Whom  we  praise 

For  blessings  every  hour. 
To  Thee  the  tribute  hymn  we  raise 

To-day  as  God  of  Power. 

O  Christ  the  God,  Who  came  to  earth 
From  Thy  glad  life  above. 

To  us  Thou  art  from  very  birth 
The  witness  of  His  Love. 

O  Holy  Ghost,  Life-giving  Lord, 
Thou  strength  for  every  need. 

Knit  thought  and  love  in  one  accord 
To  work  the  righteous  deed. 

O  God  Triune,  yet  ever  One, 

United  thus  we  see. 
Through  Father,  Spirit,  Holy  Son, 

Power,  Life,  and  Love  in  Thee ! 


"WHAT   GOOD    CAN    I    GET   BY    THEM?" 

BY  THE   REV.   J.   THOMAS, 
Vicar  of  Eastlcigh, 


HIS  is  a 
question 
often 
asked  by 
many  so- 
called 
church 
people 
when 
spoken 
to  about 
their  neg- 
1  e  ct  of 
God's  ap- 
"*  '  ■  '""  pointed 

"  means  of  grace/'  They  attend,  when 
they  can,  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice, but  they  do  not  see  the  utility 
of  either  Baptism,  Confirmation,  or 
Holy  Communion,  and  they  openly 
avow  that  they  see  no  difference  be- 
tween people  who  are  strict  in  their 
observance  of  these  ordinances  and 
those  who  disregard  them  altogether. 
"  They  are  such  simple  things,"  they 
say.  "  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  dipping  a  child  in  water,  or 
pouring  water  on  its  forehead,  or 
having  a  bishop's  hands  placed  on 
one's  head  in  Confirmation,  or  that 
the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Holy  Communion  should  be  the 


means  of  conveying  spiritual  'oless- 
ings."  So  did  Naaman  the  Assyrian 
argue  when  commanded  by  (iod's 
prophet  to  go  and  wash  seven  times 
in  Jordan  for  the  curing  of  his  leprosy 
(2  Kings  V.  10-15).  So  might  the 
blind  man  have  argued  who  came  to 
Christ  and  whom  our  Lord  proceeded 
to  cure  with  clay  made  from  His  own 
spittle  and  the  dust  of  the  ground. 
It  was  not  only  a  simple  but  an  un- 
natural remedy.  If  a  doctor  in  these 
days  attempted  to  cure  blindness  in 
the  same  way  we  should  laugh  at  his 
folly,  and  say  that  such  a  remedy  (?) 
would  be  more  likely  to  perpetuate 
than  cure  blindness.  And  so  the 
blind  man,  when  he  felt  the  gritty  clay 
being  rubbed  on  the  tender  eyeball, 
might  have  turned  his  head  away. 
But  he  had  faith  in  our  Lord's  power, 
and  he  knew  that  simple  means  in 
His  Hands  would  be  as  cflScacious  as 
some  more  elaborate  process.  And 
his  faith  was  rewarded.  In  all  the 
miracles  of  healing  performed  by  Our 
Blessed  Lord  faith  in  His  Person  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  seeking  His 
aid  was  a  necessary  qualification.  And 
is  it  not  the  lack  of  this  Christian 
grace  in  these  days  that  deprives  the 
Sacrarnents  of  their  power  to  heal  ? 


Cottage  Cookery. 
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I3  it  hot  enough  for  us  that  the 
"  means,"  simple  though  they  be, 
were  ordained  by  Christ  ?  And  simple 
means  in  His  Hands  are  all-powerful 
if  there  be  in  us  the  necessary  faith 
in  their  efficacy.  And  is  it  not  prob- 
able that  He  chose  simple  means  in 
order,  firstly,  that  our  faith  in  Him 
might  be  thereby  tested,  and,  secondly, 
that  a  man's  neglect  of  them  might 
be  rendered  inexcusable  ?  Should 
we  not  rather  heartily  thank  God  for 
their  simplicity  ? 

Many  of  these  church  people  who 
neglect  the  Sacraments  profess  a  strict 
adherence  and  even  devotion  to  the 
Church.       But    they   entirely   forget 


that  in  neglecting  the  Sacraments  they 
ignore  the  chief  distinguishing  mark 
between  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
and  Apostolic  Church  in  this  land 
and  the  many  "  isms  "  with  which  she 
is  surrounded.  It  is  certain  that  these 
people  do  not  obtain  from  their  re- 
ligion all  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
a  strict  observance  of  the  Church's 
rules  and  round  of  devotion  is  capable 
of  conferring  upon  them.  Let  these 
be  observed,  and  we  shall  find  our- 
selves being  built  up  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  unto 
a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord;  daily 
growing  in  holiness  until  we  attain  to 
the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ. 


COTTAGE    COOKERY. 

BY   M.   RAE, 

Certificated  Teacher  of  Cookery, 

Frying. 


N  "  wet "  frying  a  large  quantity  of  fat  is  re- 
quired, the  reason  for  which  is  obvious,  as 
everything  cooked  in  this  way  must  be  com- 
pletely saturated  in  the  boiling  liquid.  At 
first  sight  this  will  appear  extravagant,  but 
is  not  so  in  reality,  as  the  fat  may  be  used 
again  and  again,  provided  it  is  carefully 
strained  each  time,  so  that  it  will  be  free 
from  crumbs  and  pieces.  All  kinds  of  food 
may  be  fried  in  the  same  fat — of  course  at 
different  times — without  injuring  the  flavour 
of  any,  although  if  once  allowed  to  burn  it 
will  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  what 
is  cooked  in  it.  When  water  is  boiling  it 
.|Oj;,,  .  reaches  212  degrees,  but  fat  can  be  made 
'^y^;  to  reach  a  much  higher  temperature,  and 
'•■"  will  therefore  give  heat  much  more  quickly. 
There  are  several  tests  as  to  when  it  reaches 
boiling  point.  Unlike  water,  it  is  quite 
still,  ceases  to  bubble,  and  a  thin  blue 
vapour  can  be  seen  rising  from  it ;  and 
when  this  appears  the  liquid  is  ready  for 
use.  Another  test  is  to  drop  in  a  small 
piece  of  bread,  and  when  it  turns  brown  the  fat  should  be  used  at  once.  It  is  a 
very  common  mistake  to  imagine  tliat  food  boiled  in  fat  must  be  saturated  with 
grease.^  It  will  only  be  so  when  put  in  before  the  fat  is  hot  enough.  Everything 
fried  in  this  way  should  be  drained  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  absorb  the  grease  on  the 
surface,  but  if  the  fat  is  used  sufficiently  hot  there  will  not  be  tlie  least  fear  of 
the  inner  part  being  greasy.  Another  important  point  to  be  considered  is  that  the 
article  to  be  cooked  must  be  very  dry  on  the  outside,  or  it  will  not  brown  well.  In 
frying  fish  it  is  best  to  fold  it  in  a  cloth  after  washing  it,  then  dry  it  still  further  by 
sprinkling  plentifully  with  flour.  In  addition  it  may  be  bruslied  over  with  a  beaten- 
up  egg,  and  covered  with  bread-crumbs  or  fine  oatmeal,  though  the  flour  alone  is 
really  quite  a  satisfactory  coating  for  most  articles.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
an  ordinary  frying-pan  cannot  be  used  for  boiling  so  much  fat.  The  vessel  should 
be  at  least  four  inches  deep,  and  a  stew-pan  is  tlic  bgst  kind,  being  deep  enough 
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to  hold  sufficient  liquid,  and  yet  so  shallow  as  to  admit  of  the  article  fried  being 
easily  lifted  out.  In  cooking  a  quantity  of  food  be  careful  that  the  fat  regains  its 
proper  temperature  between  each  relay,  or  the  results  will  not  be  satisfactory. 
Allow  the  fat  to  cool  a  little  before  straining,  or  the  great  heat  will  crack  the  vessel- 
into  which  it  is  poured,  and  perhaps  melt  the  metal  part  of  the  strainer. 

Lastly,  about  the  kind  of  fat  to  use.  Lard  is  most  commonly  chosen,  but  cannot 
be  recommended  because  it  has  sometimes  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  food  cooked  in 
it  always  looks  greasy.  Oil  and  butter  are  not  to  be  thought  of  because  of  the 
expense,  and  after  all  the  best  medium  to  use  is  clarified  fat,  directions  for  which 
will  conclude  this  lesson. 

Procure  fat  from  the  butcher,  or  use  the  trimmings  of  meat  ;  about  three  pounds 
will  be  required.  All  kinds  of  fat,  cooked  or  uncooked,  may  be  rendered  down 
together,  though  mutton  fat  is  harder  and  more  suitable  for  frying.  Cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  witli  a  teacnpful  of  cold  water;  put  the 
lid  on,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  stirring  occasionally  with  a  metal  spoon.  After  an 
hour  uncover  the  pan,  and  keep  boiling  until  all  the  water  has  passed  otf  in  steam, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  clear  liquid  fat  and  pieces  of  .skin.  Let  it  cool  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  strain,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  This  preparation  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  its  average  cost  is  from  ']d.  to  8r/.  a  pound. 


Jfov  the  Close  nf  (Bbeiung  gerbice. 


Words  hy  Bishop  Herer. 
Smoothly. 


Mfiis/c  I'y  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Eon-wia  Hunt,  IMus.D. 
{iraiiieji  of  Trinity  College,  Loudon.) 


-•-!*•  I    !     '    '    I    1    iv^i   r  I 
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I.  God  tliat  nia-dt^st  eartli  and  Imaven,  Darkiipr.r,  and  liijht  ;  Who  the  day  for    toil  hast  giv-en, 

:z:3:trrx:rd::pr:iprr.t=:ztz:: 


,        N    I     J      J     .J.    -•■  -•^        I  I       I  I 


d/iit. 
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For   rest  the  night— May  Thine  angel-guards  de  frnd  us,  Slumber  swret  Thy  mercy  send  us, 


J  •    -^    I 


-i.*. 


p=riz 


I        I       I       I       I 


Ho  -  ly  dreams  and  hopes  nt-trnd  us,    This     live -long  night.        A      -      -      -      m 


m^ 
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2.  Guard  U5  waking,  guard  us  sleeping, 
//  And,  when  we  die, 

tivs.  May  we  in  Thy  mighty  keeping 

^liw.  All  peaceful  lie. 

t/vs.  When  the  last  dread  call  shall  wake  us, 

//  Do  not  Thou,  O  God,  forsake  us, 

^  Btlt  to  reign  in  glory  take  lis 

d/117.  Witli  Thee  on  high. 


OSPRIXGE    TARISH    MAGAZINE. 


E.  Pridjres,  H.  Burling,  (Captain), 
S.  Croucher,  J.  A.  Darney,  C. 
Farnsworth,  E.  Holladay,  F.  Hunt, 
Kev.  C.  E.  Matthews,  G.  Pearson, 
C.  Swafi'er,  and  AY.  Taylor 

A  Meeting  of  the  Pell-ringers  was 
held  in  the  Tower  after  practice  on 
Thursday  Evening,  May  19th.  Mr. 
H.  Purling  was  re-elected  Foreman 
of  Pingers.  A  wish  was  expressed 
that  the  Ringers  should  join  the  Kent 
County  Association  of  Change-ringers. 
This  was  put  to  the  Meeting  and 
carried  unanimously.  It  was  then 
determined  to  ask  the  local  examiner 
of  the  Association,  to  visit  the  tower 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Kingers  in  Change-ringing, 
llingers  are  only  admitted  to  be  full 
members  of  the  Kent  County  Associ- 
ation when  they  can  ring  120  changes 
on  either  Church  Bells  or  Hand -bells 
in  one  of  the  recognised  methods. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  REWARD  DISTRI- 
BUTION. 

The  Annual  Distribution  of  Rewards 
to  the  Scholars,  •which  had  tobepostponed 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,  took  place  on  Thursday,  April 
28th,  at  7  p.m.  The  Vicar  explained  the 
method  by  which  these  rewards  were 
regulated— every  scholar  by  good  conduct 
m  Cliurch  and  School,  and  by  regular 
attendance,  was  entitled  to  receive  a 
reward.  As  on  former  occasions,  the 
scliolars  were  allowed  to  select  their  own 
rewards,  and  many  chose  useful  articles. 
Mrs.  Carter  then  presented  rewards  to 
all  those  entitled  to  them,  and  also  gave 
to  every  scholar  a  new  sixpence.  After 
the  distribution,  a  verj'  clever  Conjuring 
Entertainment  by  Mv.  Belhiirs  followed, 
provided  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Carter . 
The  various  tricks,  etc.,  were  as  fully 
appreciated  by  the  adult,  as  by  the 
juvenile  audience.  When  the  children 
left,  they  each  received  a  bun  and  an 
orange,  through  the  liberality  of  a 
parishioner. 

BURIALS. 

Jlay 

18    James  Ralph,  aged  7.5  years. 

2 1     William  Upton  Darbcr,  aged  89  years. 


RAINFALL. 

The    Rainfall    at    Lorenden,  for  the 
month  ending  15th  May,  1892. 

Inch. 

Apr.  20th     -07 

„     24th     -02 

,,     2.5th     -01 

„     26th     -Ot; 

,,     27th     -1.5 

„     28th     -1.5 

May     1st -04 

,,       2nd     -12 

,,     13th     -02 
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TEMPERATURE    OBSERVATIONS. 
Three  feet  from  ground,  facing  North  at 
iSyndale  Park,  taken  by  H   Louth. 
^^  eek  ending :  —  Max.  Min. 

Apr.  23rd         ..         70"  25" 

,,     30th         ..         6.5°  24« 

May     7th         ..         70"  28" 

,,     14th         ..         750  32» 

KALENDAE,    1892. 
June 

1  Nicomede,  Eoman  Priest  and  Martyr. 

2  (Repair  of    Chancel    by  S.   John's 

College,   Cambiidge,    commenced 
1851.) 

5  Whitsun  Day.     i^.ig.  7.30  a.m.  at 

Painters'  Forstall  School ;    10.30 
a.m.  at  the  Church. 
Boniface,  Bishop  and  Martyr. 

6  Monday  in  Whitsun  Week. 

7  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  Week. 

8  Ember  Day. 

9  (Whitsun  Day,  1889.  HymnsAncient 

and  Modern,  introduced  in  Divine 
Service.) 

10  Ember  Day. 

11  S.  Baknabas,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

W.a.  8  a.m. 
Ember  Day. 

12  Trinity  Sunday.     31J.E.  7  a.m. 

15     (Plate  for  use  at  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion presented,  1866.) 
17     S.  Alban,  Martyr. 

19  Fik.st  Sunday  after  Trinity.    l^.fS. 

10  30  a  m. 

20  Truntilation    of    Edward,    King    of 

West  Saxons.    Queen's  Accession, 

1837. 
24     Nativity  of  S.  John  the   Baptist. 

Jil.E.  11.30  a.m. 
26     Skcond  Sunday  after  Trinity,  i^.©, 

7  am. 
29     S.    Peter,    Apostle    and   Martyr. 

l;f.K.  8  a  m. 
(Divine  Wor.ship  in  the  Church  sus- 

licndcd  duringtho re-roofing,  1863. 

Sunday  Service  held  in  the  School- 
room.) 


OSPRINGE    TAKISH    MAGAZINi: 


polices. 

On  Thursday,  Maj'  12th,  the  Ringers 
IDaicl  a  visit  to  Throwley  Church  and  rang 
120  changes  on  the  Bells. 

On  Tuesday,  May  17th,  the  Thiowley 
Eingers  returned  the  visit. 

The  Fife  and  Drum  Band  meets  for 
practice  on  Wednesdays  at  8  p.m. 

From  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Faversham  and  District  Allotment  Club, 
recently  issued,  we  learn  the  Society  has 
254  members ;  there  are  97  allotments  in 
this  parish.  93  in  Preston,  and  64  on  the 
Abbey  Farm. 

MATTHEW  LAXON, 

§I;amtamitixal  ffiljemist 

(BY     EXAMINATION.; 

And  Certified  Dispenser  by   the  Society  of 

Apothecaries, 

14,   MARKET  PLACE.   FAVERSHAM, 

RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITS  \0UR  FAVOt'KS. 


SAVEt^ 


GOLDEN 
FLAKE 

4d.     PER     OUNCE. 
Mild.     Cool.     Delightful  Flavor. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  II 


R.  LANCEFIELD, 

PRACTICAL 

8J,     MARKET    STREET, 
___FAVE  R  S  H  A  M . 

Reward    Bills.   Circulars,   &c.,    at 

one'hour's  notice. 

Mourning  Cards,   newest  designs, 

always  kept  in  stock. 


E.    R.    ADAMS, 

OSPRINGE. 

Agent  for  the   Celebrated  Mazawattee  Tea, 

Noted  for  First  Class  Bread. 

J.   HORNE, 

Boot  Maker,  Leather  Cutter,  &c 

OSPRINGE-ST.,  OSPRINGE. 

Worked    SHppers    carefully    made    up. 

All  kinds  of  Repairs  neatly,  cheaply,  and 
quickly,  executed. 

HENRY  S.  TETT, 

inn  m  MB  m  n  e  h 

AND 

IRON     MERCHANT, 

Faversham  &  Sittingbourne. 


ESTABLISHED,   1631, 


A.   PACKER  &  SON, 

BASKET    &    SIEVE 

MANUFACTURERS, 

5,  Market  Plack,  Faversham. 

Agents  for  Pullar  &  ^*ons,  Dyers  to  the  Queen, Perth 

PRAYER    BOOKS, 

"With  Hymns  (A.  &  M)  as  used  in  0 springe 
Church,  from  6d.  to  10/-,  at 

WILLIAM    VOILE'S, 

(Late  John  T.  Swinnock,) 

91,  PRESTON-ST.,  FAVERSHAM. 

GEORGE  PORDAGE, 

A  uctioneerd  Appraiser^ 

8,    PRESTON    STREET, 
FA  VERS  HAM. 

Vixluutiona  made  for  Probate  and  Legacy  Duties 


R.    LANCEFIELD,    PRINTER,    FAVERSHAM. 
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